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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  present  state  of  literature^  I  am  doubtful 
whether  it  be  an  evidence  of  merit,  that  a  fourth 
edition  of  this  book  is  called  for.  The  popularity 
which  the  dullest  performances  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  obtain,  robs  my  friend  Mr.  Olive- 
branch  of  this  ground  of  self-commendation;  or,  at 
best,  leaves  it  very  eaui vocal .  The  absence  of  those 
circumstances,  which  bring  to  the  productions  of 
the  day  their  popularity,  should  be  shown,  before 
this  testimony  is  cleared  of  its  ambiguity,  and  pub« 
lie  favour  becomes  an  argument  of  genuine  desert. 
These  papers  will  demonstrate  for  themselves,  how 
far  they  are  entitled  to  this  distinction,  to  such  as 
are  disposed  and  qualified  to  examine  their  spirit 
and  tendency.  To  those,  however,  whose  observa- 
tions have  led  them  to  draw  no  favourable  infe- 
rences from  public  patronage,  I  deem  it  a  respect 
due  to  their  prejudices,  to  assure  them,  that,  by  this 
little  work  of  my  friend's,  religion  is  not  philo^o- 
phisedy  and  philosophy  is  not  sophisticated ;  truth 
IS  not  made  to  consist  in  infidelity;  and  the  old  dis- 
tinctions of  virtue  and  vice  are  maintained.  Mag- 
neticaUy  fixed  on  an  axis  of  immutable  direction,  the 
teoor  of  these  volumes  have  kept  at  polar  distances 
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the  denomiDations  of  good  and  ill ;  and  the  ear  of 
profligacy  has  been  tickled  with  no  soft  appella- 
tions, confounding  things  in  their  natures  irrecon- 
cilable.    Ancient  and  prescriptive  rules  have  been 
adhered  to,  in  rejection  of  modern  discoveries  in 
morals;  and  sense,  experience,  and  conscience,  are 
gravely  set  up,  in  defiance  of  the  polite  system  of 
ethics  which  at  present  prevails.    Yet,  with  all 
these  disadvantages  in  the  plan  of  the  Looker-on, 
it  has  lived  to  a  fourth  edition  :  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
think,  that  there  is  yet  a  party  in  the  country  which 
can  relish  the  formal  cut  of  Mr.  Olive-branch's 
morality.     There  must  needs  (my  friendship  and 
these  facts  suggest  to  me)  be  something  in  the  man- 
ner and  character  of  this  pious  old  gentleman  that 
resists  the  unpropitiating  effect  of  his  doctrines,  and 
disguises  the  salutary  roughness  of  his  admonitions. 
Vigorous  in  mind,  though  puny  in  structure ;  wax- 
ing in  virtue,  though  waning  in  strength  ;  a  certain 
adolescence  about  the  heart  counteracts  the  decline 
of  his  years,  and  gives  a  spreading  and  active  effect 
to  his  goodness,  at  a  time  of  life  when  virtue  for 
the  greater  part  consists  in  negatives,  and  gives  no 
proofs  of  its  existence,  but  in  the  forbearances  of 
impotency.     He  has  collected  these  transcripts  of 
instruction  from  among  a  multiplicity  of  papers,  de- 
volved to  him  through  a  prudent  ancestry,  remark- 
able for  their  inheritance  of  innocence,  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  estate,  in  a  characteristic  probity. 
He  chose  this  juncture  (it  should  have  seemed  an 
inauspicious  one)  to  produce  this  little  fund  of  mo- 
rality, assuming  to  himself  the  task  of  giving  it  ap- 
plicability to  the  times,  and  furnishing  it  with  the 
vehicle  which  he  thought  might  most  attractively 
display  it.  Nothing  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  bet- 
ter suited  to  this  purpose  than  a  periodical  paperj 
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on  accoant  of  the  scope  and  yariety  of  such  a  work, 
and  the  versatility  of  its  style  and  matter,  as  the  in- 
terests of  virtue  might  require,  or  as  this  or  that 
folly  might  seem  ripest  for  reprobation.  He  did  not 
think  that  this  branch  of  literature  was  exhausted; 
for  besides  its  infinite  capability  of  diversification, 
which  tends  so  much  to  protract  its  interest,  its 
successful  cultivators  had  been  comparatively  but 
few.  Its  difficulty  had  been  proved  by  a  multitude 
of  imbecile  imitations  of  the  original  Spectatorial 
plan.  Some  bolder  writers,  in  affecting  to  deviate 
from  that  plan,  have  been  instances  to  show,  that^ 
where  a  great  and  original  genius  has  primarily 
trodden,  guiiled  as  it  were  by  the  h^nd  of  nature, 
he  has  struck  out  the  true  path ;  and  though  the 
footsteps  of  the  first  adventurer  may  be  avoided, 
the  same  track  must  still  be  pursued. 

Rules  insensibly  form  themselves  upon  his  model, 
and  the  design  of  the  great  projector  must  lead  all 
subsequent  attempts.  It  is  the  description  indeed  of 
a  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  a  servile  imitation, 
that  it  is  studious  only  of  the  principle  and  spirit  of 
its  model ;  and,  without  straining  the  resemblance 
to  a  mechanical  conformity,  raises  a  likeness  not 
discernible  in  the  detail,  but  stamped  upon  the  ge-  - 
nerality  of  the  whole  ;  not  existing  in  outward  ad- 
measurement and  correspondence  of  feature,  but 
furtively  produced  from  a  latent  consentaneity  of 
genius  and  character.  Ignorance  of  these  rules,  or 
inability  to  follow  them,  has  been  one  of  the  causes- 
of  the  common  failure  of  attempts  to  copy  the  graces 
and  urbanity  of  the  Spectator.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  physical  languor  in  all  imitations ;  the  con- 
ception and  execution  must  be  connate  in  the  mind, 
to  carry  to  their  perfection  the  productions  of  ge- 
nius.    It  is  not  so  in  the  manual  and  mechanical^ 
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arts ;  and  the  ground  of  the  distinction  u  obvlons^ 
What  is  sensible  and  tangible,  and  what  is  purely 
nleal  and  intellectual,  must  proceed  by  very  differ- 
ent principles  of  growth  to  their  consummation ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  nature  of  one  will 
scarcely  endure  the  handling  of  different  operators, 
and  perishea  under  the  ponderous  accumulation  of 
pretended  improvements ;  while  the  perfection  pf 
the  other  arises  from  use  and  repetition,  and  the 
multiplied  efforts  (^ingenuity  and  industry. 

As  there  is  no  room  for  originality  in  this  species 
of  composition,  disadvantaged  as  in  many  respecta 
are  the  efforts  of  imitation,  yet  it  is  all  that  we  can 
aspire  to ;  and  grace  and  dignity  in  the  execution 
•f  a  secondary  part  must  content  our  ambition* 
The  delicacy  of  Addison^s  morality,  the  vivacity  of 
his  comments,  and  above  all  the  spirit  of  his  plan^ 
are  the  just  objects  of  judicious  imitation;  and  he 
will  most  egregiously  have  failed,  who  aims  only  at 
forcing  into  his  work  a  few  of  the  principal  ingre- 
dients of  the  Spectator,  without  having  sounded  the 
secret  of  those  happy  combinations  ofknguage,and; 
that  easy  controul  of  imagery  and  illustration,  which 
finish  and  adorn  the  admonitions,  the  raillery,  and, 
the  reasonings  of  that  master  production.  Many  of 
our  late  periodical  writers,  disdaining  to  imitate 
another's  plan,  have  struck  out  a  course  in  whicb 
no  plan  has  been  disclosed.  They  have  miscarried,, 
I  think,  in  their  attempts*  A  mere  succession  of  es- 
says, not  connected  by  any  common  design,  and 
conspiring  to  no  general  effect,  is  accordingly  all 
that  they  have  produced;  and  for  want  of  that  cha- 
racteristic colouring,  which  in  some  instances  haa 
i^ade  this  sort  of  publication  the  history  of  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  individual,  whose  character^ 
iniinuated  through  the  work^  has  fixed  the  regard«(. 
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tyf  the  reader,  there  is  a  total  failure  of  that  colla- 
teral interest  which  carries  one  forwards  from  sub- 
ject to  subject  with  a  superadded  curiosity  and  de- 
light. Something  to  organize  the  parts  into  corre- 
spondence, and  to  constitute  a  whole ;  some  com- 
qion  attraction  to  a  general  design ;  touches  of  mo- 
ral painting,  that  produce  a  sort  of  portrait  of  the 
writer^  and  clothes  him  with  a  conciliating  parental 
character ;  a  varied  intertexture  of  narration  and' 
anecdote  ;  and  a  polished  freedom  of  general  rail- 
lery ;  are,  I  think,  among  the  essential  requisites  of 
this  kind  of  composition :  and  a  loose  compilation' 
of  essays,  having  no  cement  or  lining  of  this  sort/ 
must  consequently  fail  of  producinfi^  all  this  satis- 
faction  in  tKe  reader's  mind. 

Thus  much  lias  been  said  on  the  requisites  and 
perfections  of  a  periodical  paper,  because  it  appears 
to  have  been  treated  too  much  as  a  branch  of  com- 
position to  which  no  rules  were  applicable,  as  dis- 
pensing with  all  order  and  design,  and  implying 
nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  detached  essays; 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Will  Wimble,  and  the 
Short-faced  Silent  Man,  are  not  characters  neces- 
sary to  a  periodical  paper ;  but  they  serve  as  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  and  per^ctions  alluded 
to ;  and  true  taste  will  condescend  to  imitation,  and 
choose  rather  to  proceed  in  the  track  already  mark- 
ed out  by  original  excellence,  than  proudly  to  take 
a  new  course  that  justifies  its  departure  from  mo- 
dels by  no  hope  or  promise  of  compensation  to  the 
reader. 

Great  things  are  done  by  the  gratuitous  endo\^- 
ments  of  nature ;  but  if  the  richest  in  those  endow- 
ments will  choose  a  path  where  great  geniuses  have 
already  trodden,  they  must  bound  their  amfoittoa 

to  the  praise  of  vigorous  imitation. 

b3 
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As  affording  room  for  a  great  diversity  of  topfc 
and  instruction,  and  as  a  powerful  agent  of  moral 
culture,  Mr.  Olive-branch  adopted  the  plan  of 
a  periodical  paper :.  and  the  public  are  to  assign 
him  his  portion  of  credit  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Hap- 
pily for  the  success  of  his  scheme,  his  own  charac- 
ter, aft  it  floats  upon  the  surface  of  these  papers,  ia 
well  adapted  to  aid  the  impression  ofhis  morality ; 
for  something  there  surely  is,  in  almost  every  heart 
of  common  goodness,  that  bespeaks  attention  to  the 
mild  admonitions  of  considerate  age,  where  gray 
hairs  are  the  blossoms  of  wisdom,  and  not  the  fruit 
of  worldly  anxieties. 

These  papers  upon  the  whole,  therefore^  it  must 
be  said,  owe  much  to  the  personal  and  complexional 
advantages  of  the  writer :  they  have  given  an, exte- 
rior comeliness  to  his  lessons  and  persuasions,  more 
efficacious  by  much  than  the  decorations  of  an  arti- 
ficial style,  or  the  agency  of  personal  satii^.  His 
morality  is  grave  and  independent,  ^nd  his  good 
humour  would  be  ill  understood  if  construed  into 
courtesy  to  fashionable  vices;  it  is  in  him  only  the 
boon  of  temperance^  and  the  health  of  an  honest  and 
cheerful  mind.  In  respect  to  the  matter  of  these 
volumes,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  vices  of  fa- 
shionable life,  and  the  characteristic  infirmities  of 
tjie  rich,  are  not  endeavoured  to  be  discountenanced 
by  raising  a  fictitious  contrast  in  the  pretended  ex- 
emptiong  of  the  poor.  And  the  author  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  the  needy  and  the  affluent,  the 
vulgar  and  the  great,  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
substance  of  immorality,  but  in  the  modes ;  that 
profli^cy  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  rich ;  and 
that  sm  and  folly  are  not  less  in  degree,  because 
more  homely  in  their  practice,  and  less  notorious  in 
their  career.  Vice  is  (^  a  subtile  and  mutable  na*. 
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ttire,  and  contract^  itself  to  every  size  of  under- 
standing or  estate.  His  censures  and  reprobation 
are  therefore  fastened  on  the  quality  of  the  thing ; 
and  the  inherent  turpitude  of  base  actions  are  ex- 
posed, in  whatever  guise  they  may  appear. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  gross  mistaKe  to  regard 
vice  as  less  vicious,  because  it  dazzles  with  the  glit- 
ter of  polished  lifi^ ;  or  that  the  tones  of  satire  are 
to  be  soflened  into  complaisance,  because  injustice 
and  profligacy  are  decorated  with  ribands,  and  ope- 
rate through  the  medium  of  softer  habitudes.  The 
pleasantry  in  which  the  Spectator  abounds  was  not 
meant  as  indulgence  to  crime  and  infamy,  or  to  alter 
the  old  rules  of  ethics  by  giving  new  names  an4 
notions  to  actions  authentically  virtuous  or  vicious* 
Mr.  ^'ddison  employed  that  fine  raillery  of  his, 
where  severer  treatment 'had  l>een  justified;  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  first  consideration  with  the 
writer  was  to  attract  readers ;  and  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  and  ease  will  only  bear  to  hear  the  expo- 
sure of  their  own  errors  and  immoralities,  where  the 
satire  is  sheathed  in  a  courtesy  of  phrase;  and 
where  truth,  in  the  disguise  of  raillery  and  ridicule, 
plays  amusively  about  the  heart,  and  penetrates  by 
the  avenues  of  pleasure  to  the  seat  of  corruption. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  think  that  Mr.  Olive- 
branch  is  not  wiUiout  a  share  of  this  seasonable 
and  sober  sort  of  humour,  where  he  has  treated  on 
subjects  that  called  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  per- 
haps he  might  be  justified  in  a  little  less  frequent 
use  of  it  than  isome  of  his  predecessors,  because, 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  a  hardihood,  the  effect 
of  the  spreading  infidelity  of  the  times,  has  en- 
tered into  the  vices  of  every  class  of  society,  which 
seems  to  require  a  robuster  satire,  and  a  less  quali- 
fied exposure. 

Politics  and  fieligion  are  introduced  with  some 
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reserve :  and,  I  think,  he  shcHild  totally  have  declfn- 
ed  them,  as  not  suited  to  a  light  and  popular  pro- 
duction, if  the  attacks  of  the  present  innovators  on 
those  subjects  had  not  been  characterized  by  such  a 
vulgar  intrepidity  as  to  need  no  subtlety  of  argu- 
ment to  encounter  them.     The  appeal  from  these 
fanatics  is  only  to  common  sense  and  common 
nature.  The  Looker-on,  therefore,  contains  a  few 
papers  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics.  Re- 
ligion, because  it  is  the  soul  of  morality,  and  the 
basis  of  every  felicity  and  grace  of  life :  politics, 
because  of  the  great  question  to  which  it  is  now 
generalized,  human  society  itself  is  become  a  part, 
and  the  interests  of  man  are  involved,  not  only  as  he 
is  the  metnber  of  a  corporation,  but  as  a  member  of 
humanity ;  not  only  as  having  a  person  and  property 
to  be  protected^  or  civil  rights  to  be  maintamed,  but 
as  having  an  understanding  to  be  improved,  pas- 
sions to  be  restrained,  a  body  to  be  nourished,  and 
a  soul  to  be  saved.  The  particular  state  of  these  sub- 
jects, brought  home,  as  they  are,  to  every  manls 
bosom,  seem  to  make  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Olive- 
branch  to  bestow  some  consideration  upon  them  ; 
to  rescue  them  a  little,  according  to  his  power,  front 
mischievous  misrepresentation ;  to  save  them  from 
the  gripe  of  a  mercenary  philosophy,  the  hungry 
ravings  of  garretteers ;  and  a  little  to  resist  the 
quackery,  cant,  and  cunning  of  prostituted  scrib- 
blers. To  allure  the  reader  to  these  graver  matters, 
tales  and  fables,  the  common  artifices  of  moralists, 
have  been  made  use  of.     The  good  effects  of  this 
mode  of  instruction  are  happily  illustrated  in  a 
scheme  lately  instituted  for  distributing  cheap  pub- 
lications among  the  poor ;  a  labour  of  love  above 
all  praise,  and  a  scheme  fraught  with  more  une- 
quivocal good  to  mankind,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than 
philanthropy  or  patriotism  have  yet  devised. 
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To  have  been  silent  on  the  subjects  of  criticism 
and  polite  letters,  might  have  looked  like  a  disre- 
gard in  the  author  for  these  interesting  and  impor- 
tant inquiries,  and  would  have  very  much  circum- 
scribed that  variety  ofmatter  by  which  a  production 
of  this  sort  requires  to  be  diversified.  The  present 
state,  however,  of  literature  in  the  country,  had 
given  Mr.  Olive-branch  a  disrelish  for  this  part 
of  his  undertaking.  But  little  is  furnished  from  mo- 
dern exertions  to  exercise  criticism  or  taste ;  and 
the  round  of  criticism  on  ancient  authors  has  been 
travelled  almost  to  satiety.  Every  classic  is  half 
smothered  m  commentaries  ;  and  there  is  now  but 
little  encouragement  to  prosecute  an  inquiry  where 
the  theme  no  longer  delights  the  fancy,  or  interests 
the  curiosity  of  his  contemporaries.  The  papers, 
therefore^  which  are  bestowed  on  the  subjects  of 
literature,  are  generally  of  a  desponding  cast;  they 
lament  the  sensible  decay  of  learning  and  taste 
among  us,  and  lament  it  the  more,  because  our  com>- 
try  is,  perhaps,  arrived  at  that  period  of  its  course, 
when  the  example  of  history  hardly  suffers  us  to 
hope,  that  the  age  of  genius  will  return.  I  own,  f^r 
myself,  I  much  doubt,  whether  that  vigorous  efflores- 
cence of  national  maturity  in  science,  and  learning, 
and  taste,  can  be  recalled,  when  once  the  fated  aera 
is  passed,  and  things  are  returning  in  a  descending 
climax  to  the  slow  consummation  of  national  for- 
tunes. Without  being  of  the  persuasion,  that  there 
is  any  necessity  in  the  constitution  of  things,  which 
carries  nations  along  in  a  course  analogous  to  the 
progress  of  individuals  from  infancy  to  decrepitude; 
I  cannot  but  think,  that,  however  different  the 
things  may  be  in  their  causes  and  their  natures,  there 
is  sometimes  a  striking  resemblance  in  procedure 
that  gives  a  plausibility  to  these  fanciful  notions* 
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There  certainly  is  a  period  in  the  growth  of  states 
when  aflorid  health  appears  to  circulate  through  the 
system, — a  transitory  period,  and  placed,  I  think, 
son>ewhere  between  the  struggles  of  unformed  em- 
pire, and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  political  greatness, 
while  the  stimulating  effects  of  public  agitations  yet 
remain,  and  show  themselves  in  a  glowing  vivacity 
of  national  character ;  and  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
exemption  from  actual  commotions,  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  these  intellectual  advantages. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  imaginations  of  speculators 
have  carried  this  parallel  beyond  the  truth,  when 
they  tell  us,  that' when  once  the  race  is  run,  when 
once  the  national  welfare  is  betrayed  by  individual 
profligacy,  the  period  is  then  conie  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  physical  decay  of  old-age  in  man ; 
that  nothing  can  restore  the  departed  vigour ;  and 
that  luxury,  grown  into  second  nature,  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  the  life  of  the  state,  interposing  a  linger- 
ing suspense  between  disease  and  dissolution.  But 
though  it  \)e  confessed,  that  the  tumults  of  rising 
states  are  well  fitted  to  provoke  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  such  commotions  as 
take  place  in  nations  in  an  advanced  stage  of  their 
history,  are  not  productive  of  the  same  effects. 
They  are  very  different  from  the  fermentation  of 
youthful  ardours,  and  the  effects  which  arise  from 
the  contest!^  of  emulation  and  the  fierce  desire  of 
glory ;  they  are  ungenerous  strifes,  of  whicb  ava- 
rice, envy,  and  the  baser  passions,  are  the  stimu- 
lants and  fomenters.  When  the  bottom  is  dry,  we 
shake  the  vessel  in  vain.  In  the  early  struggles  of 
rising  Rome,  contentions  for  powerand  superiority 
called  forth  individual  manhood  and  exercised  the 
national  vigour ;  in  the  declining  periods  of  that 
great  nation,  the  revolutions  of  statQ  were:,  only 
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fruitful  in  changes  for  the  worse,  and  hardened  de- 
pravity into  desperation.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe  are  still  standing  at  the  highest 
point  of  their  elevation.  With  a  declination  more 
or  less  rapid,  they  are  leaving  this  altitude ;  and 
some,  perhaps,  viewing  the  course  of  ancient  states 
and  kingdoms,  may  think  that  this  altitude  can 
never  again  be  arrived  at  by  the  same  people,  and 
never,  perhaps,  again  be  seen  on  the  same  spot^ 
unless  a  fresh  incursion  of  barbarous  invaders  shall 
again  pitch  upon  it  their  desolating  camps,  and  re- 
solve things  again  into  primaeval  rudeness,  and  the 
inceptive  forms  of  society. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  spring  and  vigour  in  these 
green  establishments,  which  after- times  can  seldom 
supply ;  and  there  does  seem  to  be  a  succeeding 
period,  when  early  agitations  have  yet  an  operation, 
and  work  upon  a  system  of  things  that  allows  leisure 
for  decoration  and  improvement :  there  then  comes 
a  sickly  second  childhood  of  national  infirmity,  wan- 
toning in  the  imbecilities  of  decayed  genius,  and 
displaying  the  hoary  puerilities  of  political  dotage. 
I  fear  there  is  no  magical  kettle  in  which  this  na- 
tional old-age  can  be  concocted,  and  its  virility  re- 
produced :  no  revolutions  seem  able  to  affect  this 
transformation ;  nor  do  the  present  convulsions  of 
the  political  world  promise  any  such  compensation 
for  the  miseries  they  occasion.  In  the  present  view 
of  things,  however,  there  are  circumstances  in  our 
own  country  that  offer  some  consolation.  The 
other  nations  of  Europe  have  not  proceeded  as  we 
have  done  in  our  political  advancement.  Many  of 
them  have  forestalled  their  constitutional  decay,  by 
leaping  at  once  out  of  barbarism  into  luxury,  and 
have  become  rotten  before  they  were  ripe.  In  our 
own  country,  the  growth  and  maturation  of  our 
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national  strength  has  slowly  and  gradually  proceed- 
ed,  and  a  long  time  has  been  taken  in  travelling  to 
its  accomplishment.    Initiated  and  exercised  in  its 

I)rogre8S  in  almost  every  form  of  policy,  it  has  at 
ength  obtained  a  constitution  in  which  the  best  in- 
gredients of  different  states  of  society  are  admirably 
compounded ;  and  has  brought  with  it  a  strong  ex- 
perimental sagacity  on  the  spirit  of  governments  and 
laws,  that  may  ensure  to  it  a  loneer  continuance  of 
its  greatness  than  other  nations  nave  enjoyed.  It 
seemSy  however,  as  if  there  was  a  certain  self-moving 
principle,  a  sort  of  acquired  mechanical  velocity,  in 
the  progress  of  a  great  nation,  that  forces  it  on  in 
a  career  of  outward  prosperity,  long  after  the  na- 
tional spirit  has  been  on  the  decline.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  England, 
and  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  has  not  for 
some  time  been  moving  in  a  direction  retrograde  to 
the  national  wealth  and  exterior  aggrandisement. 
But  it  is  not  this  exterior  importance,  and  this  po- 
litical splendour,  that  cherishes  the  exertions  of 
genius :  true  taste,  and  a  noble  relish  of  the  arts, 
can  only  consist  with  a  vigorous  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  a  prevailing  bent  towards  objects  that 
exalt  the  feehngs  and  expand  the  intellect.  Public 
spirit,  national  virtue,  and  a  severe  sense  of  the  sub- 
lime in  morals,  must  predominate  greatly  amone  a 
people,  to  inspire  that  true  sentiment  of  taste,  which 
18  the  foundation  of  intellectual  eminence. 

When  the  manners  rest  at  a  polished  luxury, 
which  finds  its  gratification  in  the  real  embellisn^ 
ments  of  life,  and  the  national  energies  are  not  yet 
corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  excess;  when  the  fierce 
prejudices  of  ruder  times  have  made  way  for  a 
gentler,  though  not  less  animated  system  of  manners ; 
it  b  then  that  literature  and  the  arts  are  placed  in 
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die  flo8  most  propitious  to  thehr  growth.  May  we 
hope  that  this  golden  crisis  is  not  over  with  our  own 
country,  and  £hat  its  capacities  in  the  elegant  at- 
tainments of  genius  and  taste  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  their  greatest  allowable  perfection  ?  It  may  be 
temporary,  but  the  fact  is  too  apparent,  that  there 
is,  at  this  period,  a  general  neglect  of  letters  among 
us.  The  justness  of  this  observation  will  be  clear, 
while  there  remains  to  us  a  competent  discernment 
between  the  triie  and  the  false  sublime,  between 
chaste  and  meretricious  beauty  in  composition. 

The  same  fate  has  attended  the  fine  arts,  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  every  period  of  history. 
And  the  hand  of  Providence^  clearly  discernible  m 
this  disposition,  seems  to  have  set  certain  bounds 
to  national  improvement,  agreeably  to  his  dispensa-^ 
tions  with  respect  to  individuals,  and  to  have  stamp-, 
ed  every  thing  ih  this  preparatory  world  with  the 
same  revolutionary  character.  The  plot  of  our  ad-* 
versities  is  laid  in  our  felicities;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  a  high  degree  of  national  prosperity  is 
the  subduction  of  national  virtue,  and  the  loss  Of 
that  principle,  that  sentiment,  and  sensibility, 
which  as  they  are  the  grace  and  support  of  taster 
and  genius  in  the  individual,  so  do  they  nourish 
the  fine  arts  among  a  people,  and  give  a  happy  turn 
to  their  collective  industry.  It  is  much  too  wide  d; 
position  which  some  are  so  fbnd  of  maintaining, 
that  commerce,  luxury,  or  war,  is  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  genius.  The  dispassionate  observer, 
and  the  sound  politician,  will  think,  perhaps,  that 
there  are  kinds  of  luxury,  and  degrees  of  com- 
merce, diametrically  opposite  in  their  efiects ;  he 
will  discern  the  proximity  of  extremes^  and  that 
excess  of  refinement  is  on  the  confines  of  barbarity 
itself ;  he  will  see^  perhapS|  that  there  is  a  degree 
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of  commerce  which  administers  only  to  depraved 
enjoyments,  and  nourishes  capricious  and  sickly 
appetites ;  and  that  there  is  a  degree  of  it  which 
operates  as  the  spring  of  political  life,  and  opens 
all  the  streams  of  population  and  resource.  So 
luxury,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  objects,  may 
decorate  or  debase  society. 

Of  the  effects  of  war,  too,  very  different  accounts 
may  be  given.  In  former  times,  ere  funding  sys- 
tems were  thought  of,  war  brought  only  its  imme- 
diate evils.  Quarrels  between  states  were  the  means 
of  a  circulation  of  treasure  which  peace  had  accu- 
mulated, and  supplied,  in  some  measure,  the  want 
of  commerce :  in  modern  times  it  proceeds  by  an 
anticipation  of  resource,  and  contrives  that  future 
generations,  though  no  sharers  in  its  iniquity,  shall 
yet  be  visited  with  its  worst  effects. 

There  cannot,  to  be  sure,  be  imagined  an  sera 
more  destructive  than  the  present  of  the  arts  and 
polite  literature.  In  the  midst  of  times  that  are  but 
too  much  calculated  to  repress  the  growth  of  genius^ 
b^  the  spirit  of  profligacy  that  prevails,  and  by  a 
distraction  of  mean  pursuits  in  social  life,  that  ener- 
vates the  force  of  every  generous  sentiment,  there 
has  sprung  up  a  wasting  war,  founded  on  an  irre- 
coneilable  strife  of  opinion,  and  interwoven  with 
so  many  domestic  wrongs  and  animosities,  as  to  dis- 
close no  prospects  of  permanent  peace  to  Europe, 
till  the  pride  of  ancestry  and  the  ties  of  blood  are 
forgotten. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  national  sorrows,  luxury 
and  debauchery  are  no  where  checked  in  their  ca- 
reer, but  are  become,  by  the  crooked  chicane  of 
modern  policy,  a  great  and  standing  source  of  reve- 
nue. The  English  go  sullenly  on  in  their  wasteful 
pleasures^  and  gild  their  despondency  with  umre* 
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inittted  profusion.  Almost  converted,  by  the  re- 
currence of  public  loans,  into  a  nation  of  annui- 
tants, they  all  rush  to  the  capital  whence  their  in- 
comes arise,  which,  by  its  present  injurious  plan  of 
extension,  promises  to  become  the  universal  mart 
of  vicious  profusion. 

Bribed  by  their  miserable  wealth  to  an  apostacy 
from  all  intellectual  interests^  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  turn  all  their  eyes  to  the  National  Bank,  as 
the  great  centre  of  their  hopes  and  fears ;  a  pedlar 
principle  of  profit  and  loss  has  absorbed  all  greater 
cares,  and  dignity  is  departed  from  the  public  mind. 
The  state  of  science  and  letters  is  as  low  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  number  of  writers  may  not  be  decreas- 
ed, yet  the  contributors  to  the  genuine  stock  of 
literature  are  easily  counted.  A  prurience  towards 
authorship  produces  some  literary  volunteers  among 
the  rich,  who  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  flattery 
than  to  patronise  wit.  What  province  of  genius  or 
letters  maintains  any  longer  a  struggle  with  this 
declining  destiny  ?  Oratory,  which,  until  the  di- 
mensions of  the  human  capacity  shrinks^  will  al- 
ways mount  towards  its  perfection  in  times  of  po- 
litical fermentation,  still  remains  to  console  the 
friends  of  genius,  if  consolation  can  arise  from  the 
successes  of  an  art  that  is  cherished  by  public  cala- 
mities. Posterity  will  see  whether  the  present  sera 
of  astonishing  events  is  able  to  revive  among  them 
the  sober  spirit  of  history,  gravely  and  impartially 
to  record  these  violent  transactions,  to  extricate 
them  from  the  perplexity  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved, and  give  life  to  those  embryon  lessons  of 
wisdom  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

At  present  the  solidity  of  history  is  crumbled 
into  anecdotes ;  and  its  ill-digested  compilations  no 
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longer  promote  the  study  of  man,  or  hold  up  to  na-^ 
tions  the  mirror  of  their  own  imperfections.  Poetry 
is  banished  from  our  island,  as  effectually  as  if  Plata 
had  moulded  its  institutions:  but  if  a  Plato  had  done 
it,  he  might  have  given  us  a  little  good  philosophy 
in  its  place.  It  is  strange  that  such  an  sera  as  this 
has  not  bred  a  single  satirist  of  ability.  There  is, 
surely,  enough  in  our  politick  fantasies  and  literary 
absurdities  to  employ  this  salutary  talent,  if  there 
was  any  genius  to  be  provoked. 

This  inquiry  would  lead  me,  if  I  were  to  follow 
it  further,  into  a  wearisome  extent  of  investigation ; 
and  my  excuse  for  pursuing  it  thus  far,  must  be  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  the  provocatioQ 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
engaging the  thoughts  from  a  subject  which  in- 
cludes such  a  variety  of  facts  and  inferences  re- 
ciprocally illustrative  and  corroborative  of  each 
other.  I  was  led  moreover  into  the  consideration, 
hy  the  desire  of  accounting  for  the  infrequency  of 

Irnpers,  in  the  Looker-on,  upon  the  subjects  of 
iterature  and  the  arts ;  topics  which  have  princi- 
pally  exercised  the  pens  of  his  predecessors.  I 
shall  conclude  with  making  over  to  the  reader  what 
has  been  committed  to  me,  in  trust  for  him,  by  Mr. 
Simon  Olive-branch.  They  are^in  great  part^ 
the  collected  sentiments  of  a  race  of  virtuous  and 
sober-minded  men,  whose  philosophy  it  has  been 
to  keep  clear  of  all  sects  of  opinionists ;  whose 
ethics  have  been  honesty  and  simplicity  of  deal- 
ing ;  and  whose  politics  have  been  compounded  of 
sincere  patriotism  and  the  lave  of  their  kind* 
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Spargjens  rore  levi  et  ramo/elicis  OHva. 
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And  dipp*d  an  Olive-branch  in  holy  dew, 
Which  next  he  sprinkled  round. 

dbtdeK, 

I  AM  an  old  man,  whose  best  years  have  been  em« 
ployed  less  in  the  service  than  the  survey  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  It  has  been  with  me  as  it  fares 
with  most  of  us  ;  the  season  of  action  was  spent  in 
speculation,  and  in  husbanding  up  wise  resolutions 
to  be  executed  by  and  by.  This  by-apd-by  is  a  sort 
of  phantom  which  seduces  us  on  till  we  drop  into 
old  age ;  and  upon  the  first  serious  attack  of  the 
gout,  it  vanishes  for  ever,  and  carries  along  with  it 
all  our  gay  projects  and  cherishing  hopes.  Thus  a 
youth  of  expectation  is  sure  to  prepare  an  old-age 
of  regret ;  especially  if,  under  favour  of  these  holi- 
day resolutions  and  speculative  atonements,  we 
think  we  may  fairly  contract  a  few  debts  to  virtue^ 
and  intrench  a  little  upon  our  future  stock  by  the 
rule  of  anticipation.  As  I  never  went  upon  this  cal- 
culation myself;  and  was  culpable  for  the  most  part 
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only  on  the  side  of  omission,  I  have  coimnitted  very 
little  depredation  on  the  health  of  my  body,  or  the 
integrity  of  my  intellect ;  and  thoagh  advancing^ 
towards  my  grand  climacteric^  have  still  a  compe- 
tency of  vigour  about  me,  and  am  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  most  of  my  age  to  fetch  up  the  arrearff 
of  my  youth. 

These  considerations  tempt  me  to  my  present 
nnderta^king,  as  the  gravest  use  I  can  make  of  thi» 
twilight  that  remains  to  me  ;  and  as  it  is  the  most 
salutary  kind  of  atonement  for  evil  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive of  good,  I  consider  myself  as  going  the 
directest  way  to  work,  in  thus  turning  the  in£)lent 
contemplations  of  my  younger  years  to  the  account 
of  virtue  and  morality.  .  The  same  assurance  and 
consolation,  which,  as  Cicero  telk  us,  encouraged 
the  old  husbandman  to  plant  his  oak  while  he  was 
drooping  himself,  animates  me  idso  in  the  culture 
of  my  little  plantation,  and  gives  me  warmth  and 
alacrity  in  my  gray  years.  I  thought  it  proper  in 
the  first  place  to  announce  my  age  to  my  readers, 
that  they  might  lay  their  account  to  find  some  old- 
fashioned  opinions  and  remarks  in  the  course  of 
my  work,  and  to  bespeak  some  excuse  for  those 
freedoms  which  I  may  allow  myself  with  the  fair 
sex  in  particular.  Not  that  I  look  upon  them  to 
stand  most  in  need  of  my  corrections,  but  because 
I  consider  them  as  maintaining  a  very  great  influ- 
ence over  our  sex  in  general,  and  as  the  authors  Iq 
some  measure  of  the  excellences  and  depravities 
of  our  sociail  conduct.  If  I  can  bargain  for  a  little 
more  liberty  on  that  account,  I  will  promise  always 
to  promote  their  interests  and  empire,  and  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Socrates,  who  was  ever  their 
firm  friend,  and  who  once  delivered  a  discourse  at 
the  feast  of  Xenophopi  which  sent  home  both 
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iNichelors  and  married  men,  some  to  provide  them* 
selves  with  wives,  and  others  to  cultivate  the  posses- 
sion of  those  they  already  enjoyed.  As  I  have  no 
aches  or  pains  about  me  but  such  as  arise  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  others,  my  readers  will 
find  m  general  that  I  have  some  good-humour  in  my 
old  blood,and  that  cast  of  good-humour  which  flows 
from  inwsrd  complacency  of  mind,  and  not  the  hey- 
day of  aaimal  spirits  and  constitutional  ardour. 

The  present  age,  methinks,  affords  some  proofs 
that  the  World  is  growing  old  as  well  as  my$elf ;  and 
this  crisis  seems  clearly  to  be  announced  by  many 
cliaracteristicinfirmities.  I  do  not  pretend  to  discern 
any  material  change  of  physiognomy :  she  wears  the 
samefreshnessandfloridityin  her  looks;  and  though 
her  habit  has  always  been  somewhat  dropsical  and 
goi]ty,ber  constant  motion  seems  tohave  maintained 
her  in  tolerable  health.  Her  passion  for  finery,  too, 
b  as  great  as  ever ;  she  is  still  as  gay  as  before  in 
her  green  and  azure,  and  the  rose  and  the  lily  still 
bloom  in  her  countenance ;  nor  is  it  suspected  that 
her  long  journeys  are  performed  with  less  ease  and 
despatch  than  in  her  earlier  years.  Her  symptoms 
•f  decay  are  of  a  moral,  and  not  a  physical  nature. 
I  Uunk  I  have  observed,  that  she  grows  every  day 
more  prone  to  talk,  and  less  patient  to  hear ;  go 
where  you  will,  it  is  a  noisy  World,  always  hold- 
ing forth^  always  haranguing ;  nothing  but  long 
speeches,  from  die  gallows  to  the  conventicle.  She 
is  always  pointing  her  proof,  or  proving  her  point, 
and  uffing  her  best  endisavours  to  reduce  the  price 
o€  eloquence  by  an  economy  of  thought.  I  -con- 
rider  indeed  the  debating- clubs  as  a  fortunate  kind 
of  drain  to  this  superabundance  of  loquacity,  where 
much  of  its  impertinence  does  periodically  expend 
itadf*.  The  reading-clubs  also,  where  the  World 
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goes  entirely  to  talk,  very  much  assist  this  object ; 
and  it  is  a  sensible  pleasure  to  look  forward  to  th« 
time  when  the  reading-clubs  and  debating-clubs 
together  may  prevent  this  garrulity  from  overflow- 
ing our  churches.  It  is  also  a  consolation  to  re- 
flect how  sacred  from  all  this  clamour  is  the  gaming- 
table, where  nothing  interrupts  the  silence,  the  order, 
the  religio  loci^  but  now  and  then  a  hollov  murmur 
of  repentance,  or  a  burst  of  pious  resolutions. 

The  solace,  however,  which  we  feel -in  these  con- 
siderations, is  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  the 
mental  decay  of  the  World  is  so  apparent  in  many 
other  instances.  No  small  suspicion  of  it  is  conveyed 
in  that  nice  and  difficult  humour  which  she  has  of 
late  contracted ;  her  many  odd  appetites  and  ca- 
prices ;  her  strange  affection  for  wizards,  witches, 
and  conjurers  ;  her  dotage  in  respect  to  some  of  her 
youngest  children,  who  consume  her  substance  on 
the  lowest  pleasures ;  her  jealousy  of  such  as  dis- 
cover any  real  worth  and  growing  promise ;  and 
above  all,  her  unwearied  course  of  repetition,  and 
the  manifest  decay  of  her  inventive  and  original 
powers.  To  repair  this  loss  of  intellectual  vigour, 
and  to  remove  these  moral  complaints,  is  fairly  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  medicines  of  the  mind,  however 
administered.  I  could  wish  it  were  not  too  sanguine 
to  hope  that  something  might  yet  be  done,  while 
there  is  a  portion  of  stamina  remaining,  in  the  way 
of  palliation  and  diversion.  Medicines  of  rude  ope- 
ration do  not  much  agree  with  the  patient's  habit ; 
and  I  should  doubt  of  the  success  of  any  but  those 
which  act  in  a  slow  and  alterative  manner,  and  re- 
quire to  be  administered  in  slight  and  regular  doses. 

Here  I  think  I  may  drop  my  allegory,  and  tell  my 
readers  in  unfigurative  terms,  that  it  is  my  design  to 
devote  four  sheets  of  paper  a-week,  to  such  as  caa 
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be  amused  without  the  sacrifice  of  decency,  or  the 
prostitution  of  language ;  who  can  be  grave  without 
Gbafi;riny  inquisitive  without  malice,  merry  without 
Tictims ;  who  are  parties  to  whatever  touches  huma- 
nity and  can  view  with  just  sorrow  the  follies  and 
innrmities  of  our  nature,  but  without  any  contract- 
edness  of  heart,  or  unsocialness  of  sentiment.  I 
have  always  found  myself,  I  don't  know  how,  in- 
sensibly drawn  towards  the  opinion  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Bedlamite,  who,  being  visited  by  an  old 
friend,  called  him  aside  with  a  look  of  much  im- 
portance, in  order  to  disclose  to  him  a  very  valu- 
able secret,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind  were  mad,  and  had  shut  up  within  those 
walls  all  the  sensible  people  they  could  find.  I 
shall  not  undertake  for  the  whole  and  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  my  friend  the  Madman's  remark :  but 
perhaps  it  might  only  be  a  mad  kind  of  figure,  by 
which  he  meant  no  more  than  that,  if  all  those  who 
are  disturbed  in  their  intellects  were  inclosed  with- 
in the  pale  of  that  charity,  the  professions  would  be 
considerably  thinned,  and  that  we  should  have  very 
good  elbow-room  in  all  our  public  places ;  that  to 
go  down  a  country*dance  would  no  longer  be  fa- 
tiguing ;  and  that  grass  enough  would  grow  in  our 
Xires  to  maintain  all  our  coach  and  saddle  horses^ 
e  the  asses  and  goats  might  soon  pick  up  a  very 
(X)mfortable  subsistence  on  the  road  side  between 
Charing-CrosB  and  Temple-Bar.  If  our  Madman 
had  any  such  meaning  as  this,  I  do  not  see  it  in  a 
Hght  of  such  great  absurdity  ;  and  perhaps  some 
of  those  who  shall  follow  up  my  papers,  may  be 
more  and  more  reconciled  to  it  as  they  proceed. 
In  the  mean  time  I  shall  do  no  more  than  my  duty, 
in  giving  some  account  of  mjrself,  and  of  my  quali- 
tications  for  this  undertaking. 
X  Mm  descended  from  an  ancient  family  by  my 
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mother's  side,  who,  besides  being  an  heiress,  was  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  and  understanding.  It  so 
happened,  that  she  was  forbidden,  by  the  conditions 
of  the  estate,  to  lay  aside  her  name;  a  circumstance 
which  might  have  brought  her  into  difficulties,  if 
she  had  not  found  in  my  father^  a  man  who,  having 
no  particular  obligations  to  his  own  name,  was  not 
unwilling  to  adopt  hers  for  the  sake  of  her  good 
qualities.  As  I  was  the  only  child,  I  came  in  for  a 
very  large  share  of  my  good  mother's  attention ;  and 
the  first  piece  of  instruction  she  impressed  on  my 
mind,  and  which  has  certainly  had  a  ruling  influence 
on  ray  subsequent  conduct  and  behaviour,  was  drawn 
from  a  circumstance  relating  to  her  family  which 
can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  As  far  back  as 
she  could  trace,  and  she  could  trace  very  far  back 
by  the  help  of  a  variety  of  old  records  anxiously 
preserved,  there  was  not  one  of  her  ancestors  who 
iiad  not  been  distinguished  for  a  singular  mildness 
of  character,  and  serenity  o(  deportment :  none  of 
them  had  figured  at  a  tilt  or  tournament,  or  borne 
arms  by  profession  ;  but  in  peaceful  and  domestic 
occupations,  they  had  followed  each  other  in  quiet 
order  to  the  grave,  like  the  soft  undulations  of  a 
silvery  lake,  where  each  wave  that  dies  is  renewed 
in  its  successor,  which  makes  way  for  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  just  to  fill  its  place  and  de- 
part. .From  this  peaceful  line  I  inherit  the  name 
of  Olive-branch,  to  which  that  of  Simon  was  add- 
ed, in  memory  of  my  mother^s  grandfather,  who  was 
the  most  of  a  philosopher  of  the  whole  race. 

Together  with  the  name,  I  believe  I  may  say  I 
inherit  some  of  the  qualities  also  of  the  good  family 
of  the  Olive-branches.  What  makes  me  think  I  am 
not  degenerate,  is,  that  I  can  conscientiously  die- 
clare  that  I  never  was  much  ruffled  or  provoked  but 
onc^9  about  thirty  years  agO)  when  a  careless  ser*^ 
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Tant  threw  by  mistake  into  the  fire  a  curious  antique 
tobacco-stopper  of  my  great  grandfather's,  which 
my  mother  assured  me  it  was  his  custom  to  play 
with  between  his  fingers,  when  the  buz  of  any  de- 
bate grew  high  around  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  little  figure  of  Harpocrates,  not  badly  expressed 
upon  it,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  an  appeal  from 
either  party.  My  mother  had  a  pious  regard  for 
thif  relic,  which  was  always  one  of  her  little  penates, 
or  pocket- gods ;  and  as  it  had  been  my  plaything 
when  an  infant,  and  constantly  cured  me  of  crying, 
she  had  almost  brought  herself  to  consider  it  as 
endued  with  certain  sedative  properties,  and  capa- 
ble of  calming  the  spirits  under  any  provocation 
or  disappointment. 

My  father  died  while  I  was  young,  and  left  to  my 
mother  the  sole  care  of  my  education.  To  acquit 
herself  of  this  trust,  she  sent  me  to  Oxford  in  the 
year  i74fO.  The  succeeding  ten  years  of  my  life 
passed  so  evenly  and  quietly,  that  they  furnish  me 
with  no  incident,  except  the  considerable  diminuy 
tion  of  my  mother's  fortune,  which  arose  from  her 
own  inattention  to  these  matters,  added  to  the  mis- 
management of  her  steward.  This  was  somewhat 
made  up  to  us,  however,  by  my  election  to  a  fel- 
lowship of  the  college,  in  the  year  1751,  to  which 
my  quiet  inoffensive  character  principally  recom- 
mended me.  From  this  time  I  spent  a.  great  many 
years  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  chiefly  in  the  observation  of  what  passed  around 
me ;  without  ever  forgetting  the  rule  of  my  fore- 
others,  to  maintain  a  rigid  neutrality  ampng  my 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  a  catholic  charity  to- 
wards all  mankind. 

In  this  manner  did  forty  years  of  my  life  steal  on 
ingloriomdy,  without  occupation^  without  noise. 
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without  notoriety,  and  with  little  variation  of  pidso 
or  principle.  My  ease,  however,  was  not  of  a 
slumbering  or  torpid  kind :  it  was  always  a  plea« 
sure  to  me  to  speculate  on  the  good  of  my  species, 
to  study  the  dispositions  and  characters  of  men, 
and  to  treasure  up  rules  of  life  and  conduct,  in  or- 
der to  add  to  that  store  of  observations  and  maxims, 
which  it  had  been  the  ancient  custom  of  our  fa* 
mily  to  collect.  Circumstances  have  since  per- 
suaded me  to  make  a  free  offer  to  my  contempo- 
raries of  this  whole  patrimony  of  common  sense, 
accumulated  and  approved  through  many  genera-; 
tions  of  the  Olive-branch  family.  The  public  will' 
as  easily  distinguish  between  what  I  have  added  my- 
self, and  what  I  have  borrowed  from  my  mothers 
manuscripts,  as  between  old  Hock  or  Cananr,  and 
the  flavour  of  English  port ;  or,  to  carry  the  allusion 
more  home  to  the  Olive-branches,  they  will  find  in 
mv  own  produce  none  of  that  eensential  balsamic  of7, 
which  my  ancestors  had  the  art  of  expressing  and 
bottling,  for  preservation ;  and  where  I  make  an 
attempt  to  mix  them  together,  they  will  think  of 
those  lines  of  Dryden's  on  the  poor  poet  laureate  : 

But  80  transfusM  as  oil  and  water  flow, 
Theirs  always  floats  above— 4hine  sinks  below* 

But  to  go  on  with  my  history — When  I  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  forty-nve,  my  mother,  who  loved  tran- 
quillity, but  not  in  occupation,  persuaded  me  to  enter 
into  holy  orders ;  and  in  ten  years  afterwards  she 
was  able  to  purchase  the  living  I  at  present  enjoy  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  I  have  now  spent  six  years 
of  my  life  with  my  usual  serenity,  and  in  perfect 
good  understanding  with  all  my  parishioners,  young 
and  old.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  me,  to  have  my 
mother  still  witibi  me,  and  in  good  general  faoiltb^ 
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abadag  some  necessary  infirmities ;  a  circumstance 
I  attribute  to  her  even  economy  and  hereditary 
composure  of  spirits,  which  have  kept  the  stream 
of  life  from  exhausting  itself  in  floods  and  torrents. 
To  this  smooth  turn  of  character  I  do  also  attribute 
the  great  age  to  which  most  of  my  ancestors  have 
arrived*  I  never  shall  forget  one  of  my  great- 
grandfather's letters  on  the  death  of  his  youngest 
brother,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
wherein,  aflter  calling  him  a  giddy  young  fellow, 
he  tells  us  that  he  met  his  death  in  the  act  of  pull- 
ing on  a  tight  pair  of  boots  after  eating  a  bason  of 
broth  with  Cayenne  pepper.  It  has  ever  since  been 
looked  upon  in  our  famdy  as  an  unpardonable  de- 
bauch to  swallow  any  thing  that  can  raise  the 
smallest  combustion  within  us. 


No.  2.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  13. 


Olet  lucemanu 
It  smells  of  oil* 


Before  I  proceed  in  this  my  undertaking,  I  thiiik 
it  necessary  to  give  a  hint  respecting  it  to  my  worthy 
contemporaries.  As  my  mother  and  myself  are  the 
last  of  the  Olive-branch  family,  and  as  it  is  one  of 
oar  hereditary  statutes,  to  which  we  always  pay  im- 
plicit obedience,  to  let  none  of  our  manuscripts  stray 
mto  other  hands,  I  hope  to  be  encouraged  to  prose- 
cute a  plan,  which,  if  pursued  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  put  my  countrymen  in  possession  of  this 
valuable  stock  of  ancestorial  wisdom  before  we 
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take  our  leave  of  them,  without  any  breach  of  our 
family  institutes,  which  are  as  solemn  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  The  fruits  also  of  the  quiet 
and  impartial  observation  of  what  hath  passed 
around  me  these  five-and-fortv  years,  may  be  of 
some  importance  to  them ;  and  as  the  complacent 
turn  of  thought  and  morality  peculiar  to  our  race 
will  perish  with  me,  I  wish  to  (Persuade  the  public 
to  make  the  most  of  me  while  they  have  me,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  philosopher  Thales,  who, 
foreseeing  a  future  dearth  of  olives^  bought  up  all 
he  could  find,  on  a  prudent  speculation,  to  convince 
the  world  that  he  knew  how  to  be  rich  if  he  chose 
it.  Should  I  meet  with  this  good  disposition  in  the 
public  towards  me,  I  engage,  on  my  part,  to  ren- 
der these  my  lucubrations  as  various  and  amusing 
as  possible  ;  and  as  an  Englishman  is  a  fickle  being, 
and  in  the  space  of  one  week  will  be  full  of  whim, 
wit,  wine,  satire,  sentiment,  and  sorrow,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  like  the  farming  courses  of  turnips, 
barley,  clover,  wheat,  the  one  making  preparation 
for  the  other,  I  shall  take  pains  to  suit  this  diversity 
of  character  as  much  as  may  consist  with  the  dis- 
cretion and  decency  which  are  to  run  uniformly 
through  the  whole.  I  shall  procure  also,  on  the 
same  account,  the  very  best  barometer  that  can  be 
made,  in  order  to  consult  the  state  and  influence  of 
the  weather  in  this  precarious  climate ;  having 
enough  to  contend  with,  without  entering  into  a 
contest  with  the  elements.  For  I  could  wish  that 
such  of  my  papers  as  are  of  a  gay  and  sprightly  turn, 
should  not  have  to  combat  with  chronic  pains  and 
a  cloudy  atmosphere,  and  that  my  recommendation 
of  rural  pleasures  should  not  rail  on  the  rainiest 
day  of  the  year.  I  would  be  cautious,  too,  of 
dwelling  too  much  on  domestic  occupations^  wbea 
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all  the  world  are  invited  abroad  by  the  salubrity 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  weather ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

This  complaisance  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded^ 
if  it  gain  me  the  appellation  of  a  polite  writer,  i 
would  fain  hejelix  Oliva  and  not  Jbliis  Oleaster 
amaris ;  which  phrases  I  beg  such  of  ray  readers 
as  have  been  at  school  to  translate  to  their  mothers, 
aunts,  and  wives,  that  the  ladies  in  particular  may 
know  what  they  have  to  expect  from  me  ;  for  my 
natural  complacency  of  temper  has  always  inspired 
me  with  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  softer  sex.'  I  pro- 
mise not  to  handle  them  more  roughly  than  their 
old  friend  Mr.  Ironside,  or  the  gentle  and  courtly 
Spectator.  When  I  venture  on  the  subject  of  their 
failings,  it  is  not  by  violence,  but  by  reiterated  en- 
deavours, that  I  shall  expect  to  carry  my  point ; 
and  where  it  is  my  fate  to  encounter  a  flinty  bo- 
som, I  shall  cherish  a  hope,  that  the  unwearied 
train  of  my  admonitions  may  at  length  leave  some 
track  or  vestige,  like  the  footpath  which  Pliny  tells 
us  is  sometimes  worn  on  the  hardest  stones,  by  the 
constant  passage  of  the  little  pismires  with  their 
stores  and  merchandise. 

If  any  choleric  spirit,  or  gentleman  whose  ho- 
nesty is  swallowed  up  in  his  honour,  any  green 
pamester>  any  prcetextatus  adulter^  any  knight  of 
mdustry,  or  loose-stocking  hero,  imagine  himself 
reflected  upon  in  the  course  of  the  work,  the  only 
revenge  he  can  have  of  me  will  be  to  speak  in  praise 
of  my  speculations ;  for'  as  to  fighting,  I  assure 
him,  I  am  a  very  peaceful  man,  and  will  not,  if  I 
can  help  it,  meet  him  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
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next.  I  declare  also,  as  plainly,  that  I  write  only 
to  those  in  whose  breasts  there  is  some  portion  of 
Dative  English  worth,  however  modified  or  ob<« 
soured:  some  original  stuff  there  must  be  of  staunch 
and  staple  quality,  or  nothing  can  be  done  effec- 
tually in  the  way  of  embellishment. 

I  give  up  all  pretensions  to  please  minds  without 
religion,  sense,  or  sensibility ;  for  to  such  there  is 
no  access :  and  before  any  young  gentleman,  return- 
ed from  his  .Italian  tour,  take  my  paper  into  hi» 
hand,  I  should  wish  him  to  have  resided  a  year  with 
his  friends  in  the  country,  to  have  worn  out  his  silk 
coat,  and  to  have  recovered  a  little  of  our  tramoi^* 
tane  principles,  and  the  rustier  probity  of  his  rude 
forefathers.  But,  howeverirequently  I  shall  appeal 
to  religion  and  morality  for  the  support  of  m^  ob* 
servations,  I  shall  allow  myself  a  reasonable  use  of 
ridicule  and  satire,  softening  them  as  much  as  pos- 
gible  with  all  the  urbanity  that  can  enter  into  their 
composition ;  for  as  the  sharpest  vinegar  is  made 
from  the  sweetest  wines,  so  that  raillery  is  the  keenest 
which  flows  from  good-humour  and  complacency. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a 
caution  to  some  of  our  London  sparks,  against 
supposing  that  they  can  elude  the  observation  of  a 
country  parson  amidst  the  press  of  foUyand  fashion; 
for  I  assure  them  that  I  have  correspondents  who 
send  me  the  most  secret  accoupts  of  their  histories 
and  characters.  It  is  well  known  to  my  corre- 
spondent, myself,  and  his  mother,  that  the  haughty 
Appius  does  not  know  his  own  father  ;  and  if  the 
g^ant  Clodius  cannot  write  a  grammatical  sen- 
tence, it  is  a  circumstance  whidi  I  am  apprized  of 
as  well  as  his  mistress. 

I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  severest  conditions  of 
this  my  undertaking,  that  I  must  counteract  in 
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many  instances  the  natural  complacency  of  my 
temper,  which  leads  me  to  be  tender  towards  dl 
mankind,  and  to  qualify  rather  than  expose  their 
failings  and  their  vices.  A  pusillanimous  attack 
would  only  serve  to  provoke  the  courage  of  the 
enemy,  by  betraying  a  diffidence  of  the  strength  of 
my  cause.  I  have  therefore  thoroughly  made  up 
my  mind  to  pursue  folly  and  depravity  into  all  their 
entrenchments,  to  follow  them  from  the  gaming- 
house to  the  palace,  and  keep  up  with  them  in  their 
curricles  and  phaetons. 

I  shall  consider  nothing  as  sacred,  but  Virtue, 
Poverty,  and  Misfortune.  No  sacrifice  will  be  made 
to  the  mode,  but  where  the  mode  has  sacrificed  to 
nature  and  to  reason ;  on  the  contrary,  frequent 
attempts  will  be  made  to  rescue  many  obsolete 
usages  of  our  ancestors,  which  had  utility  and  good 
sense  on  their  side,  from  perishing  in  the  lump  with 
long-curled  periwigs,  pug-dogs,  and  body-coach- 
men. For  the  necessary  information  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  this  plan,- 1  trust  to  the  fidelity  and  exer- 
tions of  my  correspondents  in  town,  who  have 
promised  me  their  best  endeavours  towards  the 
supply  of  such  facts  as  will  serve  to  ground  my  re- 
flections upon.  I  feel  indeed  already  all  the  weight 
of  my  undertaking ;  but  am  animated  by^the  per- 
suasion that  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  my 
countrymen  or  countrywomen  will  now  and  then 
give  me  a  holiday,  by  a  seasonable  contribution. 

The  first  check  my  courage  received  was  in  the 
yery  threshold  of  my  work  ;  I  was  not  able,  with  all 
my  pains,  to  discover  a  name  for  it,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  English  language,  that  could  meet 
the  approbation  of  any  three  of  my  friends.  Some 
were  too  short,  some  were  too  long,  some  were  too 
bigh|  some  were  too  low ;  some  they  did  not  like^ 
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they  did  not  know  why;  they  liked  atiother  better, 
they  did  not  know  what :  in  some  there  was  nothing, 
in  others  there  was  a  sort  of  something.  My  mo^ 
tber  liked  the  Rover ;  but  my  curate's  wife  had  lost 
a  spaniel  of  that  name.  The  rrophet,  the  Trumpet, 
and  Budget,  were  too  full  of  pretension.  Telescope 
was  too  technical^  Ordinary  was  too  common-place, 
and  Salmagunda  would  not  be  pretty  in  the  mouth. 
The  Old  Bachelor  was  thought  to  be  too  taxable 
a  shape  to  appear  in.  I  was  inclined,  for  some 
time,  to  Breakfast ;  but  it  occured  to  me,  that  the 
fashionable  world  have  no  stomach  for  this  meal. 
For  a  fortnight  I  pleased  myself  with  Bubble  and 
Squeak ;  but  this,  it  appeared  to  some  of  my  wary 
friends,  would  create  a  suspicion  of  its  origmality* 
I  was  a  simple  By-stander  for  some  days,  and  very 
comfortable  I  was ;  till  being  pushed  out  of  my 

flace  by  a  low  scribbler,  who  daimed  it  as  his  own, 
contented  myself  with  being  a  Looker-on,  in  one 
as  remote  from  it  as  possible. 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  much  occupied  about 
the  matter  of  my  papers,  ever  since  I  determined 
finally  on  the  name,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  I 
have  had  some  dreams  concerning  them.  One  par* 
ticularly  has  left  such  connected  impressions  on 
my  memory,  that  I  cannot  forbear  communicating 
it.  Some  persons,  I  know,  are  fond  of  collecting 
these  pranks  and  vagaries  of  thought ;  for  my  part, 
I  consider  them  as  uie  mere  pastime  of  the  soul — 
the  frolics  and  gambols  of  a  high-mettled  horse, 
just  loosed  from  the  slavery  of  his  collar,  and  turn- 
ed out  amidst  the  gay  herbage  of  a  green  meadow. 

I  happened  to  sit  up,  the  night  before  last,  rather 
later  than  usual ;  and,  as  my  mother  had  retired  to 
her  pillow,  I  seated  myself  in  a  great  chair,  oppo« 
site  a  brisk  fire,  thinkmg  over  yarioui  subjects  for 
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my  future  speculations ;  when,  as  was  natural,  I 
feU  asleep,  and  had  the  following  vision :  There  ap^ 
peared  before  me  an  immense  gallery,  the  sides  of 
which  were  entirely  filled  up  with  books :  methought 
Che  room  was  capable  of  containing  every  book  of 
Che  least  note  in  the  English  language.  At  die  fur- 
ther extremity  was  a  beautiful  arcb,  built  up  with 
Che  works  of  ai£Perent  authors,  and  which  I  conclud- 
ed to  be  the  most  considerable,  as  I  observed  the 
keystone  was  represented  by  the  Bible  itself.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room,  there  was  an  exact  pyra- 
mid of  the  same  materials,  which  I  had  not  leisure 
to  examine  thoroughly ;  I  remember  only  to  have 
seen  near  the  bottom  some  of  our  best  authors  in 
algebra  and  the  mathematics. 

What  surprised  me  most,  in  the  scene  before  me, 
was  the  great  distraction  of  lights  that  prevailed 
every  where ;  some  whole  compartments  were  per- 
fectly illuminated,  while  others  were  in  total  ob- 
scurity. In  the  Critic's  corner  there  was  a  broken 
frittered  light ;  and  I  could  not  but  observe  it  to  be 
the  coldest  part  of  the  room.  In  the  Philosophical 
division  it  was  curious  enough  to  mark  the  grada- 
tion :  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon  were  wrapt  in  a 
gray  sombre  kind  of  light,  which  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  till  it  blazed  out  at  the  other  extremity, 
where  stood  the  volumes  of  Boyle,  Newton,  and 
Locke.  In  the  divisions  set  apart  for  Polemic 
writers,  there  was  a  sullen  sort  of  hght  with  little  or 
no  radiance,  something  like  the  sun  seen  through  a 
darkening  medium :  as  I  passed  by  this  compart- 
ment, however,  I  felt  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  glass- 
bouse.  In  the  Poet's  range  there  was  a  prodigious 
dare,  like  the  effect  of  crystals :  it  was  particularly 
dazding  about  the  wits  of  our  own  time ;  but  grew 
diaster  and  purer,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  back  towards 
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the  earlier  veriters.  I  would  fain  havesatisded  mj 
curiosity  a  little  further ;  but  suddenly  a  murmur  of 
people  talking  diverted  my  attention.  I  observed  a 
stately  person,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Alfred  the  Great> 
not  by  the  assistance  of  our  historical  engravers^ 
but  by  certain  associations  in  my  own  mind.  He 
marched  up,  in  a  very  dignified  manner  to  a  large 
table,  by  the  side  of  which  there  was  a  costly  urn^ 
decorated  with  hieroglyphical  figures.  Some  attend- 
ants followed,  and  stood  around  him,  as  if  to  wait 
his  commands ;  while  he  was  seated  upon  a  throne 
of  some  folio  volumes  magnificently  bound,  which 
I  guessed  to  be  the  Cyclopedia.  I  was  struck  with 
awe  at  his  imposing  appearance,  and  shrunk  behind 
a  huge  Atlas,  peeping  over  it  to  see  the  ceremony, 

A  very  great  pile  of  books  was  presently  laid 
upon  the  table ;  by  which  I  rightly  conjectured, 
that  this  first  patron  of  English  literature  was  about 
to  enter  on  an  inquisition  of  all  the  works  which  had 
appeared  since  his  time.  My  curiosity  was  greatly 
inflamed,  when  I  perceived  that  the  object  of  this 
day's  examination  was  the  periodical  works ;  and 
that,  upon  his  taking  up  the  top  of  the  urn,  there 
blazed  out  a  clear  bluish  flame.  I  was  amazed  to 
see  him  throw  the  four  volumes  of  the  Tatler  into 
the  urn;  and  more  sq^  when  I  observed  enough  only 
to  compose  three  and  a  half  come  out  again.  After 
a  little  thought,  however,  on  thiys  phaenomenon,  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  this  must  be  a  purifying  flame, 
which  consumed  only  what  was  idle  or  immoral  in 
the  works  committed  to  it. 

Very  few  of  the  periodical  essays  lost  any  thing 
on  the  account  of  immorality;  but  the  want  of  ori- 
ginality, strength,  or  elegance,  sunk  a  good  deal  ia 
most  01  them.  Ungrammatical  sentences,  repeti- 
tions, and  false  wit,  supplied  plenty  of  nourishment 
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to  the  flame ;  and  all  our  late  productions  suffered 
tnuch  on  this  score.  When  the  Rambler  was  thrown 
in,  there  was  a  terrible  crackling  noise ;  not  a  sen- 
tence* however,  seemed  to  have  been  consumed, 
though  many  of  them  had  lost  a  sounding  word  or 
two.  A  multitude  of  other  productions  of  the  same 
denomination  went  through  the  same  ordeal.  Some 
▼ery  voluminous  essays  were  reduced  to  single  duo- 
decimos; some,  from  plump  octavos,  came  out  six- 
penny pamphlets ;  of  some  there  only  survived  a 
paper  or  two ;  of  many  there  remained  only  their 
mottos ;  and  some  perished  altogether.  In  the  Spec- 
tator alone  I  coula  perceive  no  diminution  of  size : 
it  came  out  with  only  the  loss  of  its  outside  covers ; 
idiich,  happening  to  be  of  sheep-skin,  were  perhaps 
sacrificed  as  too  (Hrdinary  for  such  a  work.  Its  ur- 
banity of  criticism,  its  elegance  of  morality,  its  play- 
fulness of  allusion,  and  that  humorous  arrangement 
of  words  which  a  breath  might  almost  discompose, 
came  out  whole  and  untouched  as  the  asbestos* 
At  this  instant  a  prodigious  pile  of  News-papers 
and  Magazines  was  thrown  into  the  urn,  which 
suddenly  emitted  such  a  fierce  flame,  accompanied 
with  so  black  a  smoke,  that  I  imagined  myself  on 
the  point  of  being  burned  or  suffocated,  and  could 
not  for  a  long  time  see  my  hand  before  me. 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  a  little  cleared,  I  per- 
ceived walking  towards  the  table  a  grave  old  man, 
who  resembled  exactly  the  portrait  of  ray  great- 
grandfather, the  legislator  of  our  family;  and  I 
uought  I  discovered  in  one  hand  the  First  Number 
of  my  work,  and  his  favourite  tobacco-stopper 
fittt  denched  in  the  other :  he  seemed  to  deliver  it 
to  the  judge,  who  threw  it  into  the  inquisitorial 
flame*  At  that  moment  my  apprehensions  for  the 
fate  of  my  dear  mfant  were  so  great,  that  I  awoke 
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in  the  struggle,  and  was  surprised  to  find  myself  iii 
a  crouching  attitude,  behind  the  back  of  my  great 
chair,  which  I  never  see,  without  thinking  of  my 
old  friend  the  Atlas :  and  even  the  tea-urn  has 
never  since  made  its  appearance,  without  calling 
up  a  visible  suffusion  in  my  cheeks. 
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HESIOD. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greater,  the  inconvemence  of  a  bad 
neighbour,  or  the  advantage  of  a  good  one. 

We  are  told,  that  Themistocles,  having  a  farm  t9 
dispose  of,  took  particular  care  to  make  it  known 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  neighbour;  con* 
sidering  this  as  a  circumstance  that  would  greatly 
recommend  it.  I  am  so  strongly  of  this  opinion  my- 
self, that  I  regard  it  as  the  most  fortunate  occur- 
rence of  my  life  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  worthjr 
set  of  parishioners,  who  all  study  to  maKe  my  resi- 
dence among  them  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  I  had  the  advantage  of  succeed^^ 
ing  to  a  rector,  who  was  not  of  the  same  contented 
turn,  and  was  more  frequently  at  issue  with  his 
brethren  on  a  point  of  law  than  a  point  of  doctrine. 
My  placid  temper  was  no  sooner  discovered,  than 
it  gained  me  the  hearts  of  most  of  my  flock ;  and  I 
observe  that  this  friendly  disposition  towards  me  is 
hourly  improving  in  them,  as  they  find  that  they 
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can  reckon  upon  a  continuance  of  this  content  and 
tranquillity  on  my  part. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  small  augmentation 
of  tithes  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  this 
mutual  cordiality  and  confidence.  There  is  some* 
thing  in  the  consciousness  that  others  share  our 
joys  and  enter  into  our  feelings,  and  that  our  health 
and  happiness  are  a  real  concern  to  our  neigh- 
bourSy  which  cherishes  the  soul  and  seems  to  dilate 
its  capacities.  I  glow  with  satisfaction,  when,  afler 
some  days'  confinement,  I  see  sincere  congratula- 
tions in  the  looks  of  every  one  I  meet':  methinks 
at  that  moment  I  love  myself  the  more  for  their 
sakes ;  and<he  delight  of  my  honest  parishioners 
is  multiplied  into  my  own. 

Since  I  have  been  settled  here,  we  have  been 
gradually  forming  ourselves  into  a  society  that,  has 
something  novel  m  its  principle  and  constitution* 
Our  number  is  sixteen,  and  mcludes  many  of  the 

Erincipal  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
ave  a  discipline  among  us,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  promote  the  ends  of  company  and  conversation, 
by  maintaining  the  most  perfect  order,  sobriety, 
and  peace.  My  quiet  behaviour,  and  known  habits 
of  complacency,  have  raised  me,  though  with  some 
reluctance  on  my  part,  to  the  place  of  perpetual 
president. 

The  fundamental  article  of  our  constitijition  is 
the  prohibition  of  every  species  of  noise  ;  for,  as 
long  as  this  is  inadmissible,  we  think  ourselves  out  of 
all  danger  of  quarrelling,  from  which  a  degree  of 
noise  is  inseparable :  and  though  nonsense  is  not 
statutable  among  us,  yet  we  are  not  afraid  of  its 
going  to  any  great  lengths  under  the  evident  disad- 
vantages of  order  and  tranquillity.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain severity  in  silence,  which  will  often  check  the 
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course  of  an  idle  argument,  when  opposition  and 
ridicule  are  employed  in  vain.  I  remember  hearing 
a  plethoric  young  man  run  on  with  surprising  volu- 
bility for  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  the  help  only  of  two 
ideas,  during  the  violence  of  a  debate;  till  a  sudden 

Eause  in  the  rest  of  the  company  proved  clearly  that 
e  was  talking  about  a  matter  which  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  point  in  dispute.  The  attention  of  the 
company  being  now  wholly  turned  towards  him,  he 
began  to  totter  under  the  mass  of  confusion  he  had 
so  long  been  accumulating :  when  with  one  spring 
he  cleared  the  present  difficulty,  and  leaped  front 
Seringapatam  into  the  minister's  budget:  here, 
however,  being  nearly  smothered,  he  made  a  violent 
effort ;  and  before  we  could  turn  about  to  assist  him, 
he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  tar-water.  He  was  twice, 
after  this,  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  ;  but  an  African  slave-vessel  took  him  op 
each  time,  and  landed  him,  some  how  or  other,  at 
Nootka  Sound.  If  I  remember  right,  he  held  out 
till  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  where  he  was  put  eut  of 
his  misery  by  a  summons  from  Tartary  to  the  tea« 
table. — Thus  a  great  deal  of  precious  time  is  hus* 
banded  by  this  rule  of  iilent  attention  among  the 
members  of  our  society ;  and  many  an  idle  speech 
falls  to  the  ground  ere  it  can  get  three  sentences 
forwards,  and  is  strangled  like  a  Turkish  criminal 
by  dumb  executioners. 

Any  elevation  of  voice  above  a  certain  pitch  is 
highly  illegal,  and  punishable  accordingly ;  and  to 
ascertain  this  proportion  as  duly  as  possible,  we  have 
taken  a  room  for  our  purpose,  in  which  there  is  a 
very  distinct  echo,  which  must  not  be  roused  from 
its  dormant  state,  under  very  heavy  penalties.  Any 
roan  provoking  it  to  repeat  his  last  word,  is  judged  to 
be  defeated  in  the  argument  he  is  maintaining,  and 
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the  dispute  must  be  abandoned  altogether ;  the  echo 
pronounces  his  sentence,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  The  abuse  of  superlatives  is  also  cognizable 
among  us;  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  say,  that  his 
house  is  the  pleasjantest  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
his  dogs  run  the  best,  or  that  his  crops  are  the  most 
plenti&l.  Whatever  carries  the  notion  of  a  challenge 
with  it,  or  can  lead  to  a  wager,  we  are  pledged  to 
discountenance.  We  admit  neither  toasting  nor 
singing  upon  any  pretext ;  and  it  would  be  as  ^reat 
an  o^nce  to  raise  a  horse-laugh  in  a  quaKer*s 
meeting,  as  to  encourage  any  rude  expression  of  joy 
among  U8«  An  ancient  gentleman,  lately  admitted, 
was  bound  over  last  Saturday,  for  an  eulogy  upon 
old  Mr.  Shapely's  fresh  countenance,  and  a  hint  at 
his  maid  Kitty's  corpulency,  accompanied  with  a 
wink  to  Mr.  Barnaby  the  churchwarden. 

We  admit  no  bets  upon  any  question  whatever ; 
and  g^aming  is  proscribed  by  the  most  solemn  inhi- 
bitions. The  merits  of  our  neighbours  is  a  topic  we 
are  forbid  to  descant  upon;  and  it  was  a  question  at 
our  last  meeting  but  one,  whether  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Courtly's  carbuncle  was  not  unconstitutional. 
As  we  are  old  fellows,  and  have  pretty  well  lived 
over  the  petulance  and  heyday  of  passion,  these  re- 
straints bear  less  hard  upon  us,  and  forfeits  become 
erery  day  less  frequent  among  us  ;  insomuch  that 
■we  are  likely  soon  to  be  forced  upon  some  regular 
-contributions,  in  place  of  the  fines  from  which  we 
have  hitherto  drawn  our  support.  I  am  in  hopes  we 
shall  at  last  bring  our  plan  to  that  state  of  perfec- 
tion, that  a  breach  of  any  statute  will  stand  upon  our 
records  as  a  remarkable  occurrence. 

The  first  visit  of  a  new  member  is  a  spectacle 
idiverting  enough,  and  it  is  generally  a  full  half-year 
before  we  can  shape  him  and  clip  him  to  our  stand- 
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ard.  It  is  now  about  three  years  since  'squire 
Blunt  bought  a  large  estate  in  our  neighbourhood; 
and,  during  the  first  twelve  months,  we  heard  of 
nothing  but  this  gentleman's  quarrels  and  litiga- 
tions. As  I  sometimes  walk  in  his  chesnut-groves 
to  meditate  upon  matter  for  the  entertainment  of 
my  worthy  readers,  I  have  been  twice  prosecuted 
for  a  trespass,  and  for  breaking  down  his  palings  in 
pursuit  of  game;  and^  happening  one  day  to  take  a 
telescope  out  with  me,  I  was  again  threatened  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  law  for  carrying  a  gun  on  his 
manor. 

As  it  is  looked  upon  as  some  honour  to  be  of  our 
society,  this  rough  gentleman  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  inclination  tobecome  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  every  body,  that, 
after  being  well  apprized  of  the  inconvenience  and 
rigour  of  our  institution,  and  his  own  inability  to 
perform  the  engagements  of  it,  his  ambition  seemed 
no  wise  discouraged,  and  he  still  persisted  in  his 
design  of  proposing  himself.  As  we  have  a  certain 
terra  of  probation,  we  rarely  refuse  to  any  body 
above  the  age  of  fifty,  which  is  the  age  of  admis- 
sion, the  favour  of  a  trial.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  Mr.  Blunt's  forfeits  in  the  black  book. 

1st  day — Endured  his  own  silence  so  long  that  he 
fell  asleep.  On  being  awakened  at  the  hour 
of  separation,  swore  a  great  oath,  and  paid  a 
guinea. 

2d  day — Had  three  shillings'- worth  of  superlatives, 
and  a  sixpenny  whistle;  besides  paying  a 
crown  to  the  echo. 

Sd  day — Offered  to  lay  a  bottle  that  he  would  eat 
two  hundred  oysters,  and  paid  ^ve  shillings  ;— 
went  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
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5th  day— -Called  for  a  song,  and  paid  a  shilling  in- 
stead :  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  for  disturb- 
ing the  echo ;  paid  thirty  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  contumacy,  and  swore  himself  to 
Coventry. 

Here  there  was  an  inters^al  of  some  months, 
during  which  our  novice  absented  himself.  We 
were  surprised,  however,  one  day,  with  his  com- 
pany, after  we  had  given  him  nip  as  irreclaimable. 
He  appeared,  indeed,  to  bring  with  him  a  disposition 
greatly  corrected,  and  actually  incurred  only  two 
forfeits  the  whole  evening;  namely,  for  bursting 
into  a  horse-laugh  on  Mr.  Sidebottom's  missing  his 
chair,  and  giving  Mr.  Barnaby  a  slap  on  the  back 
that  raised  the  echo,  and  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
Since  this  time  he  has  been  twice  off  and  on ;  but 
has  at  last  so  far  accommodated  himself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  society,  as  to  be  counted  a  valuable 
member.  Having  made  a  great  progress  in  the  sci- 
ence of  self-correction,  his  understanding  has  ob- 
tained its  proper  poise ;  his  reason  has  had  room  to 
exert  itself,  and  has  given  life  and  energy  to  a  mass 
of  much  good  meaning  that  lay  buried  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  mind. 

The  fame  of  this  mighty  cure  hath  brought  us  a 
great  accumulation  of  credit  and  power ;  and  it  hath 
actually  been  in  speculation  among  the  freeholders 
and  other  vot3rs  in  the  county,  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives in  future  from  our  society ;  a  rule  that 
would  ensure  to  them  men  of  ripe  understandings 
and  regular  habits.  We  are  subject,  as  every  good 
institution  is,  to  ridicule  from  without :  the  young 
gentlemen  are  very  pleasant  upon  us ;  and  we  pass 
under  a  variety  of  names  among  them,  as,  the  Auto- 
matons, the  QuietistS;  the  Meeting,  the  Dummies, 
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the  Wig  Club,  the  Rough  Riders'  Company,  the 
Bearded  Magdalens,  the  Grey  Friars,  the  Court  of 
Death,  and  the  House  of  Correction.  Such  as  have 
not  quite  turned  the  corner  of  fifly,  and  want  a  few 
months  of  being  eligible,  are  very  severe  upon  our 
age,  call  us  the  Antediluvians,  and  talk  much  of  an 
opposition  club  of  young  fellows.  While  we  have 
daily  proofs,  however,  of  the  good  effects  of  our  in- 
stitution, we  are  indifferent  to  attacks  of  ever3r*kind. 
We  have  tJie  sensible  pleasure  of  finding  that  the 
operation  of  our  system  is  spreading ;  our  married 
men  return  with  sober  spirits  to  their  homes  and 
hearths,  and  adopt,  in  part,  our  peaceful  regulations 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  one  of  our  old  bachelors  preferred  by  the 
ladies  to  beaux  of  five-and-twenty. 

But  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  our  in- 
stitutions are  not  merely  of  a  moral  kind ;  topics  of 
literature  and  criticism  come  frequently  under  our 
consideration,  which  will  necessarily  flourish  under 
circumstances  of  peace  and  good  order ;  and  as  at 
our  meetings,  which  happen  weekly,  papers  and 
communications  on  various  subjects  are  read  to  us, 
I  promise  my  readers  to  present  them  from  time  to 
time  with  such  sj^ecimens  as  I  think  may  amuse 
them. 

On  points  of  religion  and  politics,  it  is  but  rare 
that  we  allow  ourselves  to  expatiate:  religion,  being 
throughout  a  connected  and  analogous  system,  is 
never  fairly  viewed  but  when  we  take  in  the  whole, 
and,  thererore,  can  never  properly  become  the  object 
of  broken  and  desultory  conversation:  politics  being 
a  question  that  produces  much  heat,  and  little  satis- 
faction, where  obliquity  of  views  and  attractions  of 
interest  are  sure  to  falsify  the  balance  of  our  minds^ 
We  have  almost  entirely  proscribed  it;  and  if  it  be 
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by  accident  introduced,  it  is  presently  condemned 
by  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  infallible  echo.  Yet, 
although  we  think  these  matters  too  delicate  and 
dangerous  to  be  treated  of  in  an  argument,  we  often 
hear  them  touched  upon  in  papers  which  are  the  lu- 
cubrations of  such  of  our  members  as  have  leisure  to 
commit  their  thoughts  to  writing ;  and,  since  very 
agreeable  presents  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made 
to  us,  I  shall  beg  my  reader's  acceptance  of  such  as 
I  think  will  be  most  to  his  purpose. 

But  although  we  place  great  dependance  on  the 
efficacy  of  this  regimen  of  tranquillity  and  order 
for  the  cure  of  a  great  many  complaints  in  our  social 
system,  yet  there  are  some  which  we  are  obliged  to 
abandon  to  severer  modes  of  chastisement. 

Not  to  undertake  above  our  ability,  we  exclude  a 
certain  description  of  characters  from  the  privilege 
of  a  trial. 

An  avowed  party-man  is  utterly  inadmissible, 
whatever  may  be  his  other  pretensions : — we  set  a 
bigher  value  upon  truth  and  temper,  than  upon  the 
finest  philippic  in  the  world. 

We  have  no  room  for  atheists  or  idiots,  or  any 
such  enemies  to  rule ;  especially  as  we  hear  that 
they  have  a  club  of  their  own,  which  meets  some- 
times in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  as  chance 
directs  ;  but  very  often  in  a  street  called  Pail-Mall, 
or  Pell-Mell,  from  some  analogy  in  the  name ;  which 
association,  in  strict  conformity  to  their  principles 
of  confusion,  is  composed  of  all  sorts  except  the 
good ;  and  includes  princes,  and  lords,  and  jotrkeys, 
vho  are  jumbled  together  like  their  world  of 
atoms. 

'  We  admit  no  man  who  keeps  a  woman,  while  he 
Im  kept  by  his  wife. 

We  admit  no  notorious  parasites  or  hangers-on. 
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Mr.  Sykes,  the  curate  of  the  next  parish,  has  been 
refused,  for  having  the  run  of  the  squire's  kitchen^ 
and  the  combing  of  my  lady's  lap-dog.  Mr.  Barna- 
by,  the  churchwarden,  has  complained  of  fleas,  and 
the  smell  of  parsnips,  ever  since  he  came  to  propose 
himself.  When  this  gentleman  is  disposed  to  be 
facetious,  he  suggests  the  idea  of  a  parasitical  club» 
on  the  plan  of  one  that  was  formerly  established 
among  the  turnspit-dogs,  when  this  fraternity  was 
in  its  full  glory  and  consequence,  who  were  ob- 
served to  meet  every  morning  in  the  Grove  at  Bath, 
for  the  sake  of  business,  friendship,  or  gallantry,  and 
then  distribute  themselves  about  the  town  accord- 
ing to  their  different  destinations. 

We  have  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  all  gamesters^ 
liars,  and  debauchees:  we  are  therefore  particularly 
on  our  guard  against  all  such  as  have  aspired  to  the 
infamy  of  certain  great  connections.  Bad  husbands 
and  sons,  and  all  those  who  sin  against  these  sacred 
duties  and  charities  of  life,  we  include  under  one  so* 
lemn  sentence  of  proscnption. 

We  are  very  shy  of  a  man  who,  after  the  age  of 
fifty,  continues  to  be  called  Dick  or  Jack  such-a-(Mie ; 
such  men  have  probably  sacrificed  too  much  to  no- 
toriety to  deserve  respect. 

We  give  little  encouragement  to  geniuses,  as  ge- 
niuses are  at  present ;  whose  wit  principally  con^ 
sists  in  a  habit  of  negligence,  un  cleanliness,  and  ab- 
sence, and  arises  out  of  their  want  of  judgment. 

We  have  also  a  prejudice  against  a  description  of 

Eersons  who  are  called  ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
ave  in  general  no  other  claim  to  this  title  than 
what  is  derived  from  the  solution  of  an  enigma  in 
the  Lady's  Magazine,  or  a  contribution  to  the  Poets' 
Corner.  A  rage  for  riddles  and  impromptues,  were 
it  to  get  footing  among  us,  would  be  a  mighty  hin- 
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derance  to  the  flow  of  conversation.  It  creates  a 
kind  of  scramble  in  the  mind  of  one  that  has  a  turn 
for  these  pleasantries,  and  scatters  abroad  his  ideas 
like  a  ruined  ant's  nest ;  while  those  who  are  used  to 
reason  right  forward,  and  to  keep  a  steady  point  in 
view,  are  forced  to  sit  in  vacant  silence,  with  (heir 
faculties  bound  up  in  a  stupid  thraldom. 

It  is  the  humour  of  our  society  to  denominate  all 
such  as  cannot  be  admitted  among  us,  outlaws; 
which  general  term  is  meant  to  answer  to  the  ol 
B»^€apoi  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  reproach  conveyed  in  it  does  not  fall  indiscrimi- 
nately on  such  as  are  without  the  circle,  but  mere- 
ly on  those  to  whom  all  entrance  into  it  Is  for  ever 
barred. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  of  to-day  with  inform- 
ing mv  readers,  that  the  gentleman,  who  hath  had 
the  pnncipal  share  in  drawing  up  our  code  of  laws, 
is  a  Mr.  Anthony  All  worth,  a  most  valuable  member 
of  this  our  society,  of  whom  I  shall  have  frequent> 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  course  of  my  speculations^ 
when  I  wish  to  hold  up  a  more  animated  picture 
than  ordinary  of  sublime  virtue  and  practical  reli*. 
gion.  This  gentleman  is  now  in  his  seventieth  year, 
and  keeps  himself  in  health  by  the  diversion  of  his 
mind,  and  the  exercise  of  his  body,  in  his  unwearied 
search  afler  objects  for  his  beneficence.  He  was 
one  of  our  earliest  members,  and  still  suffers  no 
weather  to  prevent  his  constant  attendance.  As 
he  passes  through  many  scenes  in  the  course  of 
every  day,  he  never  fails  to  introduce  some  agree- 
able or  pathetic  story,  that  sends  us  away  more 
cheerful,  or  more  resigned.  His  examples  and  ad* 
monitions  are  principally  instrumental  in  conci- 
liating new  members,  and  rendering  them  more  do*' 
cBe  fuid  tnictd>le:  he  has  completdy  won  Mr. 
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B]unt*s  esteem ;  and  has  never  been  known  to  raise 
the  echo  himself,  but  in  the  cause  of  unprotected 
innocence,  or  forsaken  truth*. 
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Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunidt 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus,  hor.  xf.  it. 

Fortune  cannot  change  your  blood, 
Although  you  strut  as  if  it  could. 


In  thisland  of  industry  and  commerce,\irhere  fortunes 
are  ever  in  a  constant  flux,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  rapid  changes  which  perpetually  occur  in  the 
consequence  and  figure  of  different  individuals.. 
These  revolutions  have,  without  doubt,  their  social 
advantages:  they  break  the  force  of  pride,  which  is 
always  attended  with  an  exclusive  spirit;  they  open 
a  wider  field  for  the  emulation  of  talents ;  and,  by 
difilising  the  feelings  of  fellowship,  and  the  ties  of 
affinity  among  us,  give  a  freer  range  to  the  duties  of 
benevolence  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  If  such  be  a 
natural  result  of  this  community  and  participation  of 
riches  and  honour,  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  excep- 
tions exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals* 
There  are  some  ordinary  spirits  among  us,  who, 
haying  just  emerged,  by  a  perverse  partiality  of  for- 
tune, from  the  lowest  conditions,  conceive  that  the 
only  way.  of  showing  themselves  qualified  to  main- 
tain their  new  character,  is  to  manifest  an  extreme 
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scorn  a£  the  old  one;  and  that,  ta  evince  an  eleva** 
tion  of  mind  proportioned  to  their  rise  of  fortune, 
they  have  only  to  discard  the  associatesrand  witkies- 
ses  of  their  humhle  beginnings. — A  gentleman  who 
finds  himself  in  this  description  of  deserted  friends, 
has  made  the  following  complaint  to  me,  by  letter^ 
permitting  me  to  make  my  own  use  of  it. 

TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
DEAR  SIMON,  Oxford. 

You  remember,  no  doubt,  your  old  fellow  colle« 
gian  Tom  Varnish,  whose  principal  recommendation 
was  his  apparent  good-nature,  and  his  companion* 
able  qualities.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that,by 

a  fortunate  connection,  he  is  become  dean  of • 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  after  his  preferment,  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  him,  to  wisn  him  joy,  inr 
quality  of  an  old  friend  and  associate,  but  could  only 
graffp  the  tip  of  his  longest  finger :  he  made  me,, 
however,  a  very  polite  bow,  and  told  me  his  dinner 
was  always  on  table  at  half  after  five,  if  I  ever  came 
Ins  way.  He  left  me  in  such  utter  surprise,  that  I 
was  fixed  on  the  spot  for  some  moments.  It  occurred, 
to  me,  however,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that  this 
must  have  been  a  mere  joke,  which  would  serve  us  to 
laugh  over  at  some  snug  meeting  at  the  deanery. 
His  subsequent  conduct  has  undeceived  me ;  and  L 
pli^nly  see  that  I  am  never  to  be  acknowledged  on 
the  ancient  footing.  I  own  I  should  feel  a  very 
violent  indignation  towards  this  poltron,  and  should 
be  provoked  to  some  signal  revenge,  if  such  beha- 
viour did  not  in  a  great  measure  carry  its  punishment 
with  it;  but  I  observe,  that  since  his  elevation  there 
are  fewer  smiles  on  his  countenance,  and  there  seems. 
to  be  a  constraint  in  his  looks  and  demeanour,  which 
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betrays  an  inward  perplexity,  the  constant  com- 
panion of  pride.  There  is  always,  methinks,  a  sort 
of  treason  in  these  abuses  of  friendship,  that  leaves 
a  conscious  stain  upon  the  mind;  a  secret  sense  of 
unworthiness,  that  sinks  us  amidst  our  triumphs, 
and  falsifies  our  greatness. 

I  happened  to  meet  him  the  other  day  in  a  large 
company,  where  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  seated  next 
to  him.  I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
pressing  some  anecdotes  home  to  his  recollection, 
that  might  stir  up  some  ancient  regards,  if  any  were 
left  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind.  I  talked  to  him  of 
the  old  tree,  under  whose  shade  we  had  passed  so 
many  hours,  in  reading  a  story  of  Chaucer,  a  play 
of  Shakspeare,  or  the  humours  of  the  Jcnight  of  La 
Mancha.  I  reminded  him  of  our  names  cut  out 
together  oh  the  examining-chair  in  the  schools.  I 
told  him,  that  his  likeness  was  still  hanging  over  my 
mantle-piece,  which  brought  to  my  mind  a  thousand 
soothing  remembrances  of  my  youth ;  and  that  I 
oflen  pleased  myself  with  contemplating  the  uncon- 
sciousness that  appeared  in  my  friend's  counten- 
ance, of  any  views  towards  that  elevation  which  he 
lias  since  experienced.  I  assured  him,  that  our 
little  laundress,  though  not  in  the  pride  of  her  looksy 
was  still  fresh,  florid,  and  good-natured ;  and  often 
talked  of  Tom  Varnish's  genteel  leg,  and  sociable 
temper. 

All  this,  however,  appeared  to  give  him  rather 
offence  than  pleasure.  At  the  mention  indeed  of 
Miss  Jenny,  his  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  a  little,  and 
his  fingers  involuntarily  moved  towards  his  band, 
which  had  formerly  passed  through  the  renovating 
hands  of  the  pretty  laundress.  I  returned  hom^, 
ishagrined  at  the  littleness  of  human  pride,  and  th^ 
sorry  make  of  our  minds,  which  can  be  content  thus 
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to  barter  the  real  enjoyments  of  life  for  its  pageantry 
and  impositions.  Seeing  a  loose  bit  of  paper  and  a 
pen  on  my  table,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of 
putting  down  certain  obh'gations  conferred  upon  our 
worthy  dean  in  the  days  of  our  intimacy,  which  serve 
to  point  out  the  meanness  from  which  he  has 
emerged.  As  1  think  myself  justified  in  keeping 
no  measures  with  such  a  character,  I  authorize  you 
to  insert  the  following  list  in  one  of  your  periodical 
essays,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  notice. 

Dec.  25,    Being  Christmas-day,  lent  to  Tom  Var- 
1778.  nish  a  clean  shirt  and  a  sermon  on  the 

occasion. 

Jan.  3.       A  crown  for  a  Christmas-box  to  Jenny. 

—  81.  Corrected  a  declamation  for  him,  by 
making  a  new  one. 

March  1.  Lent  him  a  pair  of  worsted  gloves  during 
the  hard  frost. 

April  4.  Paid  Mr.  Gangrene  for  the  setting  of  his 
collar-bone;  also  his  forfeits  to  the 
free-and-easy  club. 

June  22.  Paid  two-thirds  of  the  expence  of 
Jenny's  misfortune. 

Aug.  28.  Saved  him  from  drowning,  in  a  scheme 
down  the  river  to  Henley. 

Oct.  6.  Lent  him  a  pair  of  boots,  a  whip,  and  a 
shilling  for  the  turnpikes,  besides 
pay  ins  for  his  horse,  to  enable  him 
to  ride  over  to  his  uncle  the  cow- 
doctor,  who  lay  ill  of  a  dropsy. 

March  S,  PuflTed  him  off  to  Sir  H.  O'N.,  by  whose 

1779.  interest  he  went  with  the  lord-lieu- 

tenant to  Ireland. 

July  15*  Made  up  a  quarrel  about  potatoes,  which 
took  place  at  the  moment  of  his 
landing. 
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Aug.  7*     Saved  him  from  a  challenge  from  the 

rev.  Dr.  Patrick  O'Bryan,  by  proving 

that  he  had  no  meaning  in  any  thing 

he  said. 

A  multitude  of  little  services  have  escaped  my 

recollection;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 

that  the  dean  of has  clean  forgotten  Tom  Var- 

nishy  and  Tom  Varnish's  friends.  Be  so  good  as  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  this  letter ;  and  if  I  per- 
ceive any  future  changes  in  this  self-tormentor,  I  will 
not  fail  to  give  yoii  some  further  accounts  of  him. 

Yours  ever, 

AKTHONT  TRUEMAN. 

I  thought  there  was  so  much  honesty  and  good 
nense  in  this  letter,  that  I  determined  to  m&e  a 
present  of  it  to  iny  readers :  and  though  the  cata- 
logue which  my  friend  Trueman  has  sent  me  may 
seem  to  bear  rather  too  hard  upon  the  reverend 
dean,  yet  a  pride  of  this  sort  does  so  eminently 
misbecome  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  betrays 
such  a  corruption  of  heart,  that  I  cannot  think  the 
punishment  improper  either  in  kind  or  degree. 

For  my  part,  with  my  sedate  habits,  and  sober 
con^lexion,  these  frightful  transformations  of  my 
countrymen  surprise  me  strancely.  For  as,  in  my 
own  family,  whole  generations  have  exactly  agreed, 
«nd  the  father  has  regularly  reproduced  himself  in 
the  son,  I  am  the  more  astonisned  to  see  a  man  so 
much  at  variance  with  himself.  There  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  some  witchcraft  in  Tom  Varnish's 
jiifitory;  which  puts  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 
poet's  account  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Atlas  into  a 
mountain :  his  beard  and  hair  shot  up  into  a  huge 
forest;  his  shoulders  and  hands  became  rid^s ;  his 
head  supplied  the  place  of  a  pinnacle ;  his  bones 
were  converted  into  rocks ;  then  bis  whole  person 


flwelied  4nitto««iioiDstrMissizey  on  which  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  reposed. 

Qnantus  erat  mons  fiictus  Atlas :  jan  bntia  oonueqae 
JntStvaa  abeunt,  jvga  sunt  hunijerique  manusque ; 
Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  monte  cactimen  ; 
Ossa  lapis  fiunt    Tom  partes  auctus  in  omnes 
CievH  m  nsmensam  (sic  Di  'Statuistis),  et  omoe 
Cum  tot  sidfidbiis  xtodiim  requievit  in  iHo. 

ov,  MSI.  iv«  656. 

CicareUa,  in  his  life  of  Pope  Sixtus  Quintusi  tells 
us,  that  that  pontiff  used  frequently  to  please  him- 
self with  jesting  upon  the  meanness  of  his  origin. 
He  would  say  that  he  was  domo  natusperillustri;  the 
pottage  wherein  he  was  born  being  so  out  of  repair, 
that  the  sun  shone  through  every  part  of  it.  Cicero, 
with  more  gravity,  observes,  Satius  est  meis  testis 
fioTer€  qvjom  mqjorem  auctoritatibtis  inniii^  et  tta  vi' 
uere  ut  sim  posterU  meis  nobilUaiis  initium  et  virtuiis 
esemplum.  '*  It  is  more  honourable  for  me  to  be 
dignified  by  my  own  actions,  than  to  lean  upon  the 
authority  of  my  ancestors;  and  so  to  live  that  I  may 
be  a  fountain  of  nobility  and  an  example  of  virtue 
to  my  descendants." 

Our  worthy  dean  does  not  appear  at  present  to 
feel  all  the  force  of  these  laudable  sentiments ;  but 
J  depend  upon  his  coming  over  to  our  partjr,  at 
Mwe  perioa  of  his  life.  When  old-age  and  .sick- 
ness press  upon  him,  he  will  look  around  him,  per- 
Jbaps  lo  vain,  for  his  old  friend  Anthony  Trueman^ 
t»  refiresh  his  mind  with  the  pleasing  recollections 
i)f  hii  joxkih,  and  to  talk  with  him  about  youn^ 
Jeany  and  the  dd  tree. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  pursuic^  my  reflections  on 
Ais  sid>ject,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  some  good  ad- 
vice to  such  characters  as  I  have  been  describing, 
nught  be  conyeyed  in  the  notion  of  a  letter  from  a 

vol..  zzxv.  JS 
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man's  former  self  to  his  present  self^  which  might 
run  as  follows : 

"  WORSHIPFUL  SIR, 

"  Though  perhaps  you  recollect  with  no  great 
cordiality  or  esteem  the  person  who  now  takes  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you,  I  feel  so  much  interest 
in  your  honour  and  happiness,  that  I  cannot  re- 
fuse myself  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  you 
some  truths  which  you  may  turn  greatly  to  account. 
I  own  I  cannot  but  complain  bitterly  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  you  treat  a  person  born  of  as 
good  a  family  as  yourself,  and  bred  to  the  same 
expectations;  ana  one  too  whom  you  formerly 
loved  better  than  your  father  or  mother^  and  as 
much  as  your  own  life. 

"  If  I  am  rightly  informed.  Sir,  you  have  extend- 
ed this  illiberal  conduct  to  my  friends,  and  have  re- 
presented Mr.  Shortland  as  a  person  of  mean  con- 
dition, to  whom,  nevertheless,  you  are  in  a  great 
measure  obliged  for  your  present  elevation.  As  to 
myself,  be  assured.  Sir,  your  efforts  to  cast  oblivion 
and  obscurity  around  me,  will  only  make  me  the 
more  noticed;  and  that,  whatever  comparisons  shall 
be  made,  they  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  your- 
self. I  do  not  conceive  in  what  circumstance  yoa 
pretend  to  be  my  superior,  except  in  the  base  arti- 
cle of  wealth.  You  may  be  a  greater  man ;  but 
you  have  not  so  much  ease,  so  much  leisure,  so 
much  youth,  so  much  health,  so  much  strength,  so 
many  real  friends,  and  so  much  content.  I  am 
pretty  sure,  too,  that  a  certain  lady,  whom  we  have 
both  addressed,  prefers  in  her  own  breast  my  little 
farm  to  your  fine  house  and  your  laced  liveries : 
but  I  respect  your  happiness  so  much,  that  I  would 
resign  her  to  you,  if  you  would  but  adopt  a  more 
amiable  and  rational  way  of  thinking. 
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"  I  shall  never  make  any  farther  overtures  to- 
wards a  reconciliation ;  but  shall  always  be  ready 
to  embrace  you  whenever  you  feel  yourself  disposed 
to  sink  this  awkward  distance  between  us.  You 
will  be  most  likely  to  find  me,  on  such  an  occasion, 
in  the  poplar^groves  behind  your  house,  or  on  the 
terrace  just  out  of  the  village,  at  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten  in  the  evening,  particularly  if  it  be  moon- 
light. Be  assured,  you  will  never  hear  of  me  at 
any  public  places ;  for  crowds  are  my  abomination. 
I  am  sensible  that  the  pride  and  deceit  of  these 
corrupt  resorts  first  produced  the  melancholy  sepa- 
ration that  has  taken  place  between  us. 

**  I  knew  what  was  to  be  my  fate,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  old  lady  Margaret  Mildmay  whispered  in 
your  ear  the  words  *  seducing  arts,'  and  *  delicate 
situations.'  Ever  since  these  ominous  phrases,  you 
have  kept  me  at  the  most  mortifying  distance  ;  but 
finding  it  rather  difficult  to  shake  me  off  at  once, 
you  pinched,  buckram'd,  and  pomatum'd  me  up  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  could  not  hold  out  any  longer. 
I  have  oflen  tried  to  meet  you  since  our  total  sepa- 
ration ;  but  as  I  have  not  been  used  to  the  smell  of 
periumes,  I  could  never  come  within  your  atmo- 
sphere, except  once  indeed,  when,  in  flying  from 
two  unmannerly  catchpoles,  you  ran  full  against  me 
in  turning  a  corner,  and  did  me  the  favour  of 
jostling  me  into  the  kennel. 

*«  One  thing,  however,  Sir,  I  must  insist  upon, 
which  IB,  that  you  will  forbear  any  contemptuous 
insinuations  respecting  my  friend  Dick  Shortland's 
family,  since  you  cannot  boast  so  good  a  one :  and 
as  to  myself.  Sir,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  your 
great-grandfather  was  a  chimney-sweeper,  as  well 
as  my  own  ;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that  noble 
ioventiony  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  a  per« 
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sott  wh&  was  great^uncle  to  both  of  us,  of  liquid 
shining  blacking  for  shoes,  you  could  never  have, 
expected  to  mamtain  so  much  consequence  in  life, . 
as  even  your  neglected  friend  and  humble  seFvant,^ 

I  cannot  forbear  following  up  this  letter  with  an^ 
exhortation  to  my  readers,  to  reflect,  that  the  hu'* 
mane  and  social  duties  press  equally  on  all  situations' 
of  life ;  and  that,  if  prosperity  deprive  us  of  our  un- 
bought  friendships,  it  must  ever  after  remain  in 
hopeless  arrears  to  us,  whatever  degree  of  plen^ 
it  may  shower  into  our  bosoms :  it  has  robbed  ua 
of  the  day-light,  which  no  borrowed  glare  of  lamps 
and  crystals  can  supply. 
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To  spread  those  words  abroad  I  cannot  fear, 
Which  virgins  speak,  and  saints  unUushuig  heMV 

Though  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  and  naturally  efs 
cold  constitution,  yet  I  have  always  been  fond  of 
mixing  among  my  fair  countrywomen  wherever  I 
have  seen  an  opportunity.  A  fine  eye  affi^ts  ne 
like  a  fine  day,  which  sets  my  spirits  afloat,  and 
gives  spring  and  vigour  to  my  fancy.  -  My  vacttit 
composure  of  countenance  makes  me  less  suspected 
of  impertinent  curiosity ;  and  as  I  am  never  heard 
to  speak  ill  of  my  neighbours,  I  am  supposed  to  be 
without  malioei  or  without  meaning.  1  have  conse* 
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quently  been  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  female 
anecdote,  and  female  eloquence.  Scarce  a  day 
passes,  but  my  mother  has  a  little  levee  of  the  young 
and  old  of  her  own  sex,  who  are  all  enamoured  of 
her  complacency,  her  old-fashioned  sense,  and  his- 
torical memory. 

There  fe  a  sort  jof  treaty  of  commerce  between 
them,  that  turns  to  their  mutual  account.  My  mo- 
ther has  a  way  of  reviving  the  remembrances  of  her 
youth,  and  of  retailing  her  curious  stock  of  obsolete 
anecdotes  and  usages,  that  gathers  around  her  the 
most  rational  part  of  her  own  sex,  who  are  glad  to 
exchange,  for  this  antiquated  merchandise,  all  the 
articles  and  modes  of  daily  intelligence.  By  this 
channel  I  come  into  possession  of  a  great  deal  of 
history  respecting  the  female  world,  and  shall  let 
my  readers  in  for  a  part  of  the  pillage. 

These  meetings  are  not  yet  formed  into  a  regular 
society  ;  but  I  think  I  can  perceive  a  strong  ten- 
dency that  way ;  and  they  seem  to  be  insensibly 
drawing  towards  the  spirit  of  our  own.  They  have 
their  readings  in  imitation  of  ours:  which  are  so 
much  the  more  interesting,  as  the  women  are  more 
communicative  by  nature  than  the  men.  No  infor- 
mation comes  from  town,  in  the  way  of  private 
correspondence,  that  is  not  shared  among  them. 
Anecdotes  of  high  life,  and  occurrences  that  mark 
the  manners  of  the  times,  and  particularly  those  of 
their  own  sex,  are  perused  with  great  eagerness ; 
and  I  owe  to  these  meetings  many  sage  rules  and 
maxims  for  female  conduct^  which  will  run  through 
tfiese  my  papers. 

,  There  is  a  delicacy  of  distinction  and  feeling  in 
the  morality  of  the  ladies,  that  renders  it  generally 
attractive  and  interesting ;  and  if  they  knew  how 
Bnudi  it  became  their  mouths,  and  what  sweetness 
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it  bestowed  on  their  smileSy  thej  would  f edeem  a 
still  larser  portion  of  their  time  from  the  topics  of 
dissipation  to  devote  it  to  a  subject  in  which  virtue 
and  vanity  may  in  some  sort  coalesce.  .  What  pii4 
me  upon  this  remark,  was  an  opportunity  which 
was  the  other  day  afforded  me,  of  hearing  so»« 
very  excellent  observations  on  the  present  state  of 
female  mannerSf  at  one  of  those  little  council*  ill 
my  mother's  apartment. 

M ethought  the  dignified  sentiments  which  came 
from  each  in  her  turn,  lighted  up  the  countenattce» 
and  brought  the  very  soul  into  we  eyes;  insomuch 
that  I  never  shall  be  persuaded,  that  the  happiest 
lover  is  able  to  provoKe  a  sweeter  look,  or  a- more 
glowing  smile,  in  the  object  of  his  adoration,  than 
the  consciousness  of  virtuous  feelings  at  this  ma* 
ment  excited ;  and  that  inward  homage  which  we 
pay  to  ourselves,  when  we  speak  with  ability  in  an 
amiable  cause.  There  was  a  complacency  in  my 
old  mother's  forehead,  which  I  would  not  have  ea>r 
changed  for  the  courtesy  of  a  princess;  and  I  obK 
served  that  her  shagreen  spectncle-case  dropped 
twice  out  of  her  hand,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  my  great-crandfather's  portrait  with  a  look  of 
pious  satisfaction. 

This  becoming  effi>rt  of  virtuous  conversation  oil 
the  female  face,  and  the  irresistible  force  it  lendf 
to  the  expression,  was  well  instanced  in  a  few  ob« 
servations  made  by  Miranda  on  the  subject  tiiey 
were  upon.  **  It  has  always  appeared  to  Boe,"  she 
remarked,  turning  to  my  mother,  who  always  sits 
in  a  sort  of  oracular  state  in  ^ise  assemblies^ 
iqpeaking  but  seldom,  as  was  the  custom  of  her  an- 
cestors^ *^  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  principal  faultf 
that  degrade  at  this  moment  the  female  cnaracteri 
to  the  sort  of  education  we  receive  at  our  most 
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fasbhmable  schools.  This  blamO}  however,  does 
bj  no  means  rest  with  these  places  c^  instrucUon^ 
but  fSidk  more  deservedly  upon  parents  and  guar* 
dians^  whose  vanity  and  &l6e  judgements  interpose 
between  the  true  interests  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
persons-  to  whom  they  are  committed.  If  the  main 
stream  be  discdouredi  the  rivulets  which  join  it  ia 
its  course  will  take  the  same  complexion.  How" 
ever  that  may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  we^poor  fesiales  are  educated  as  if  we  had  no 
souls  to  be  saved,  or  old  age  to  be  provided  for. 
To  figure  away  with  a  fine  exterior,  and  towshare 
the  stupid  admiration  of  coxcombs,  with  their 
horses  and  ^leir  equipages,  seems  to  be  all  that  is  re« 
quired  of  us  by  our  grave  instructors.  When  this 
view  is  accomplished,  we  are  brought  forward,  in 
all  the  naockery  of  dress,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  men,  cased  up  like  Indian  idols,  or  carried  out 
as  viotims  to  the  altar. 

"  Only  that  little  of  our  lives  is  consulted  whicit 
can  Gontribote  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  ball-room,  or 
the  decoration  of  a  court;  so  that  just  the  prime 
and  middle  of  our  days  is  called  for,  the  rest  beings 
thrown  away  like  the  tops  and  tails  of  radishes.  To» 
accomplish  us  in  the  flourishing  trade  and  mystery 
of  multiplying  words  without  knowledj^e,  to  enable 
us  te  propagate  repetiticm,  and  give  wmgs  to  non- 
sense, we  are  taueht  as  many  languages  as  our 
memories  cim  hold;  without  any  enlargement  of 
capacity,  or  acces»on  of  ideas ;  without  any  exer« 
cise  of  reason,  or  elevation  of  thought* 

"  Nothing,  however,"  she  continued,  **  gives  me 
such  serious  concern,  as  to  observe,  in  the  system* 
of  modish  education,  the  perverse  direction  of  the 
noble  principle  of  shanie,  which  wasgiven  us  for  the 
greateift  purposes.    That  tender  conscious  spirit^ 
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which  was  designed  to  be  the  principle  guard  of  our 
virtue,  and  the  support  of  all  the  great  qualities  of 
womankind,  is  applied  to  circumstances  and  occa- 
sions the  most  frivolous  and  absurd.  To  be  hun- 
gry, healthy,  rosy,  and  robust,  are  circumstances 
of  shame  to  a  girl  of  fashion.  To  run  is  rude,  to 
laugh  is  vulgar,  and  to  play  is  monstrous,  because 
it  is  natural.  Ignorance  of  cards  is  shocking,  ig- 
norance of  fashions  is  abominable,  and  ignorance 
of  French  is  heretical.  But  while  they  are  taught 
shame  at  these  excesses  or  deficiences,  they  can 
brave  the  recollection  of  an  uncharitable  or  unjust 
action;  they  can  tell  untruths  without  flinching; 
they  can  read  the  memoirs  of  stale  actresses  and 
battered  demireps  without  confusion ;  they  can  ogle 
without  a  blush ;  and  hug  themselves  in  visions  of 
rope-ladders  and  chaises  and  four,  accomplished 
dancing-masters,  and  sentimental  staymakers^ 

"  Methinks,"  continued  Miranda,  "  that  a  truly 
fashionable  school  might  consistently  enough  ad- 
vertise to  refine  and  reduce  the  appetite  so  com- 
mon in  young  people  educated  at  ordinary  schools ; 
to  banish  all  disagreeable  redness  from  the  cheeks ; 
to  correct  the  errors  of  nature,  in  the  vulgar  pro- 
pensity youth  have  to  exercise  and  play ;  to  con- 
tract the  waste,  where  nature  has  forgotten  to  do 
it ;  to  pinch  the  foot  to  a  sizeable  disproportion 
and  beautiful  deformity ;  to  comprehend  all  religi- 
ous duties  within  a  very  small  compass,  and  teach 
sound  morals  and  virtuous  principles  at  moderate 
rates.  ^ 

^*  To  the  misapplication  of  thesie  generous  rudi- 
ibents  of  virtue,  given  us  with  ourvuature,  are  ascrib- 
able  all  those  vanities  and  ipeuy  ambitions,  which 
so  predominate  amongst  us,  as  to  give  a  sort  of  title 
to  th^  satirist  to  thunder  out  his  catholic  censuret 
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against  U8>  and  irith  an  unqualifying  sererity  to  talk 
of  the  ruling  passions  of  women  as  absolute  univer- 
aalities.  The  poets  and  moralists  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  are  stuffed  with  this  conunon-place 
against  us ;  and  even  the  petit-maitre  of  philosophy, 
the  flimsy  Pontenelle^  amidst  all  his  gallantries,  has 
notscnqpled  to  put  the  following  confession  into  the 
moutb  of  a  queen  of  Syria^  who,  in  one  of  his  dia* 
loguea  of  the  dead,  tells  her  story  to  Dido,  as  illus-* 
trathre  of  our  ruling  passion  of  vanity. — '  A  painter, 
who  was  of  the  court  of  my  husband,  had  long 
owed  me  a  grudge ;  and,  to  gratify  his  resentmenty 
he  painted  me  in  the  arms  of  a  soldier^  The  pic* 
ture  was  exposed,  and  the  artist  absconded.  My 
subjects,  zealous  for  my  honour,  were  on  the  point 
of  buimng  the  piece  in  the  public  street ;  but  as  I 
was^  to  say  the  truth,  most  admirably  painted,  and 
every  vray  charming,  although  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged the  attitude  in  which  I  was  represented 
was  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  my  virtue,  yet 
I  rescued  the  picture,  and  pardoned  the  painter.' 

^It  is  surprising  what  transformations  are  some* 
times  formed  by  this  perverse  direction  of  the  prin« 
ciple  of  shame.  I  remember  a  v^ry  promising  girl,, 
the  daughter  of  a  worthy  neighbour,  who  had  learn- 
ed, under  her  mother's  instructions,  many  useful 
arts  and  accomplishments :.  she  could  make  pastry- 
and  pickles,  knew  the  price  and  quality  of  meat, 
and  was  a  tolerable  proficient  in  carving :  slie  could 
write  \eg^jf  spell  correctly,  and  speak  her  ownr 
language  purely  and  grammatically :  in  short,  her 
mind  waa  so  vulgarized,  that  she  knew  more  of  the^ 
Bible  than  of  lord  Chesterfield  or  Voltaire ;  and  I 
really  once  detected  her  knitting  stockings  for. 
prizes  to  the  Sunday-school  girls,  whom  she  often 
mstructed  herself.  On  the  death  of  her  mother^ 
sba  waa  sent  by  her  fother  to  a  place  of  fashionable 
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education  ;  and,  in  the  cdurse  of  three  weeks,  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  of  modesty,  as  to  blush  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  former  meannesses.  She  is  now  squared 
and  tortured  into  a  very  fine  married  lady ;  and  so 
sensibly  delicate,  that,  on  passing  by  a  butcher's 
shop  the  other  day,  she  was  seized  with  an  agony 
in  every  joint ;  and  on  meeting  by  accident  a  cha- 
rity-girl, when  she  was  far  gone  in  her  pregnancy, 
she  has  ever  since  been  under  the  terrible  appre- 
hension of  bringing  into  the  world  a  child  with  a 
pair  of  knit-stocKings  on  its  legs. 

"  I  would  not  pretend  to  suggest  any  new  system, 
in  the  place  of  that  against  which  I  have  so  much 
descanted ;  I  would  only  presume  to  recommend  a 
little  more  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  little  less 
of  fashionable  idolatry.  I  do  not  desire  that  learn- 
ing or  politics,  or  ridmg  astride,  should  succeed  to 
this  mischievous  culture;  I  wish  only  to  see  the 
native  ornaments  of  a  woman's  mind  primarily  at- 
tended to  ;  I  wish  to  see  her  arrayed  in  all  her  na« 
tural  perfections  of  sensibilit}^  softness,  and  grace; 
and  to  contemplate,  through  a  curtain  of  unaffected 
modesty,  an  understanding  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  heart  good, 
and  the  conduct  exemplary. 

'<  How  can  I  here  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
a  passage  from  an  admirable  writer?  to  quote 
whom  cannot  be  pedantry  even  in  a  woman  ;  while 
not  to  have  read  and  studied  him,  is  want  of  taste 
in  man  or  woman.  It  is  thus  that^Dr.  Hawkes worth 
sums  up  the  character  of  Stella,  in  his  life  of  Swift : 
—  *  Beauty,  which  alone  has  been  the  object  of 
universal  admiration  and  desire,  which  alone  has 
elevated  the  possessor  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
situation,  has  given  dominion  to  folly,  and  armed 
caprice  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  was  in 
Stella  only  the  ornament  of  intellectual  greatness ; 
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and  wit,  which  had  rendered  deformity  ldvelr|.and 
conferred  honour  upon  vice,  was  in  her  only  the 
decoration  of  such  virtue,  as  without  either  wit  or 
beauty  would  have  compelled  affection,  esteem, 
and  reverence.' 

**  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  to  level  these  dis-. 
tinctions  which  custom  has  established  between  the 
virtues  and  excellences  of  the  male  and  female 
chuticter.  Nature  has  clearly  enough  appointed 
our  different  offices  and  destinations  ;  and,  by  the 
many  domestic  wants  and  dependences  with  which 
she  has  encompassed  us,  has  circumscribed  the 
sphere  of  our  exertions  and  our  ambitions  within  the 
circle  of  our  families  and  our  houses.  When  I  see 
a  woman  launching  out  beyond  this  natural  line  of 
her  ability,  and  challenging  the  rewards  of  popular 
talents,  I  look  upon  her  as  a  kind  of  deserter,  or  as 
a  soldier  fighting  under  foreign  banners,  whose  re- 
nown is  infamy,  and  whose  victories  are  disgraces. 

**  The  expediency  of  life,  and  the  moral  order  of 
the  world,  demand  the  observance  of  this  natural 
distinction  between  our  duties  and  capacities ;  and 
not  only  our  greatest  pleasures,  but  the  highest  con- 
cerns of  our  being,  depend  upon  their  separation. 
I  regard  the  social  system  of  the  world  as  a  great 
machine,  which  requires  a  regular  distribution  of 
labour,  for  the  uniform  course  of  its  operation :  a 
deficiency  of  hands  in  one  part  of  it  is  little  reme- 
died by  the  superfluity  of  them  in  another ;  and 
such  as  are  out  of  their  place,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  so  much  loss  in  quality,  and  incumbrance  in 
quantity. 

**  We  surely  can  never  reasonably  complain  of 
our  lUMmportance  in  the  system,  when  we  consider 
ourselves  as  charged  with  the  first  care  of  the 
species,  and  intrusted  with  the  heirs  of  immortality. 
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during  that  important  interval,  if^en  the  «eed6  of 
virtue  or  of  vice  are  sown  in  their  minds.  For  the 
execution  of  so  high  andddicatea  trust,  we  haven 
rightto  every  advantage  of  culture  and  instruction 
in  our  youth,  which  will  be  necessary  to  correct  our 
judgements,  to  regulate  our  desires,  and  multiply 
our  innocent  pleasures  ;  but  the  duties,  which  Aus 
paramount  object  of  our  lives  imposes  uponus,  re- 
quire also  that  nothing  should  enter  into  the  scheme 
of  our  education  that  can  taint  our  minds  with  a 
relish  for  those  attainm>ent€  and  exertions,  which 
belong  to  a  different  sphere  of  action,  and  aaother 
range  of  obligations. 

**  By  keeping  these  objects,  I  mean  the  care  of 
infant  minds,  and  the  management  of  our  families^ 
constantly  in  our  view,  we  shall  obtain  a  rational 
rule  of  female  education,  and  a  proper  estimate  of 
female  worth.  This  measure  will  direct  us  in  the 
cast  of  our  studies,  and  the  choice  of  our  amuse- 
ments. It  will  exclude,  as  well  all  the  follies  of  the 
mode  and  the  laborious  impertinence  of  fashionable 
culture,  as  the  dangerous  and  distorted  lessons  of 
ambition  and  enterprise ;  while  it  will  let  in  all 
those  sensibilities  and  graces  of  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding, which  are  of  real  weight  and  uti- 
lity in  the  tender  concerns  of  a  wife  or  a  mother, 
and  are  the  ornaments  of  the  female  character  in 
every  scene  and  allotment  of  life/' 

Here  Miranda  finished  her  discourse,  which  was 
very  much  applauded  by  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  seemed  to  speak  the  general  sense.  For  my 
part  as  mjr  natural  tenderness  for  the  sex  leads  mo 
always  to  mix  a  great  deal  of  encomium  in  every 
question  concerning  them,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
Miranda  a  little  deficient  on  this  head,  and  only  ex- 
cusable a«  a  party  concerned :  I  endeavoured,  there* 
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fore,  to  fill  up  this  deficiency,  hj  quoting  some  very 
fine  things  said  in  their  commendation  by  very  wise 
ancients.  I  perceived  that  I  recommended  myself 
much  to  them  all  by  this  piece  of  gallantry ;  and 
that  my  quotations  from  Plutarch,  to  which  I  took 
care  to  give  the  handsomest  turn  I  could  in  my 
translation,  were  particularly  admired. 

Miranda,  who  was  still  a  little  heated  from  the 
great  part  she  had  taken  in  the  conversation,  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  bust  of  that  enter- 
laining  autlior  should  be  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
roemy  together  with  my  own.  The  old  lady,  my 
mother,  who  smiled  more  than  was  usual  with  her 
at  this  idea,  putting  her  hand  into  her  pocket  with 
much  signincancy,  drew  out  of  it  the  County 
Chronicle,  and  pointing  with  her  knitting-needle 
to  a  particular  advertisement,  bid  me  read  it  aloud ; 
declaring,  that  if  we  would  consent  to  put  the 
advertiser's  head  between  those  of  Plutarch  and 
Simon  01ive»branch,  she  would  agree  to  the  pro<» 
posaL 

*^  Woman  is  the  master-piece  of  the  Almighty. 
'*  Has  any  of  us  beauty,  softness,  or  grace,  to 
^  compare  with  hers?  Is  not  her  mind  the  arcana 
*'  of  all  that  is  desirable  ?  Seek  for  elegance,  you 
^  find  it  in  her  shape ;  for  penetration,  you  find  it 
^  in  her  eye;  for  beauty,  you  find  it  in  every  fea^ 
**  tiirey  especially  if  she  has  consulted  the  im- 
"  prorement  of  her  charms  so  far  as  to  adorn  them 
'*  with  Vickery's  incomparable  tetes.'* 

I  assure  my  readers  that  the  project  of  the  busts 
is  totally  laid  aside. 
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Their  admiration  of  God*s  might,  displayed  in  his  works,  produced 
in. them  a  conviction  also  of  his  providence  and  moral  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  an  agreeable  parallel  drawn  in  Cicero's 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  which  throws  considerable 
ridicule  on  the  obstinacy  of  an  atheist:  ^'  His 
case,"  says  he,  ^'  is  like  that  of  a  person,  who,  upon 
entering  a  large  house  beautifully  constructed  and 
commodiously  arranged,  and  finding  it  untenanted 
by  any  animal  of  greater  power,  sagely  concludes  it 
to  have  been  built  by  the  mice  he  sees  running 
about  it."  Thus  the  atheist  disbelieves  in  Provi- 
dence, for  no]  other  reason  than  because  he  does 
not  see  him  actually  at  the  great  work.  He  hasy 
however,  the  choice  only  of  two  conclusions :  he 
must  either  attribute  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
its  moral  government,  to  God;  or  he  must  attribute 
unwearied  constancy  and  unfailing  order  to  chance. 
When  I  see  our  reason  thus  raised  in  rebellion 
against  our  hopes,  and  nursing  errors  so  frightful 
and  monstrous,  I  am  tempted  to  repine  at  this 
privilege  and  distinction  of  our  nature,  and  can 
almost  regret  the  possession  of  an  instrument  we 
may  so  easily  handle  to  our  own  destruction.  The 
sensible  proofs  of  the  e;cistence  of  a  God  are  so  very 
manifest,  and,  to  speak  in  scriptural  language,  are 
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SO  scattered  about  our  paths,  that  one  can  hardly 
think  this  primary  article  of  our  faith  a  part  of  our 
probation,  or  that  any  degree  of  knerit  is  attached 
to  it.  I  have  seen,  however,  in  some  men,  a  sort  of 
foggy  understanding,  which  outrages  every  object, 
and  melts  down  proportion  and  colour  into  a  mass 
of  mighty  confusion,  in  which  there  is  no  suscepti- 
bility of  beauty,  and  whence  light  and  order  are  f6r 
ever  excluded.  To  one  of  this  temper^  the  harmony 
of  the  system  in  which  we  move  appeals  in  vain ; 
the  return  of  the  seasons  can  make  no  impression 
upon  him;  and  the  revival  of  the  verdure,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  blossom,  brings  him  no  delight 
or  consolation. 

I  have  ever  considered  it  as  one  of  the  mo^t 
touching  instances  of  the  benevolence  of  our  Maker, 
that  he  has  afforded  us  this  great  variety  of  sensible 
proofs  of  his  existence  and  providence  in  the  vast 
scene  which  lies  before  us :  and  -  our  sense  of  this 
bounty  and  condescension  is  very  much  raised  by 
considering,  that  it  not  only  sustains  our  hopes,  and 
confirms  our  faith,  but  reaches  to  the  mere  concerns 
of  this  world,  and  diverts  and  refreshes  the  spirits, 
.in  the  seasons- of- disappointment,  of  exertion,  and 
•  of  sorrow. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  observed,  that  tjiere  is 
a  kind  of  sensual  pleasure  in  a  fine  day;  our  very 
organs  and  fibres  seem  to  feel  its  invigorating  influ- 
ence; our  veins  riot,  and  our  spirits  bound.  If  it  be 
a  sensual  pleasure,  it  is  not  only  the  most  innocent^ 
but  it  is  ennobied  by  its  relation  to  those  which  are 
intellectual :  and  it  is  plain  how  much  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  these  sorts  of  enjoy- 
ments, which  we  may  indulge  in  without  reproach, 
imd  persevere  in  without  satiety. 
.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  the  stoics,  that  to  ooii>« 
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template  and  admire  the  excellences  of  Nature's 
works,  forms  a  capital  part  of  our  duty  and  destina^ 
tion  in  this  world.  We  may  observe  also,  that,  when 
they  dwell  on  these  testimonies  of  a  providential 
government  of  the  world,  the  unity  of  design  that 
every  where  discovers  itself,  obliges  them  to  speak 
of  one  great  Omnipotent.  For  the  same  reason  does 
Cicero  deify  the  world  itself,  rather  than  ascribe 
such  integrity  and  perfection  of  plan  to  the  couiw 
sels  and  agency  of  the  gods  in  general. 

Among  all  the  animals  which  walk  upon  the  eardi* 
and  inhale  the  breezes  of  a  summer-day,  man,  alone 
efect  and  contemplative,  is  conscious  of  the  boie* 
faction,  and  capable  of  its  delights:  it  should,  me* 
thinks,  therefore,  be  somewhat  affi*onting  to  the 
Deity,  to  pass  by  these  tokens  of  his  benevolence; 
without  either  tribute,  or  homage,  or  grace,  or  sen* 
sibility.  For  my  part,  I  find  no  recreation  so  agree* 
able  to  my  temper  and  my  years,  as  the  study  of 
nature.  I  work  under  my  mother's  tuition  in  the 
school  of  botany;  a  science  she  has  followed  up,  the 
greater  part  of  her  long  life,  with  much  persever* 
ance  and  delight*  She  frequently  bestows  upon  me 
great  commendation  for  my  specimens,  but  thinks 
I  waste  too  much  time  in  my  comments  and  rea* 
sonings  upon  them;  and  the  other  day,  on  my 
forgetting  the  names  of  some  of  her  favourites,  she 
called  me  a  giddy  boy,  and  touching  my  cheek 
softly  with  her  hand,  observed,  with  a  melanch<^y 
smile,  that  thus  would  the  names  and  chronicles 
of  the  house  of  the  Olive-branches  be  forgott^i 
af^  our  departure* 

But  to  return  to  my  subject :  I  was  going  to 
remark,  that  the  study  of  nature  is  as  much  distin* 
guished  from  other  subjects  by  the  variety  of  its 
lopicsy  as  by  the  value  of  its  conclu^uons.    All  our 
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difPerent  tastes  and  geniuses  may  here  be  severally 
consulted.  As  the  colour  and  tendency  of  our 
•minds  dispose  us,  we  find  a  suitable  order  of  proofs; 
and  while  one  is  struck  with  the  solemn  and  un- 
wearied return  of  seasons  and  of  fruits,  another  is 
better  pleased  with  considering  the  bland  and  un- 
erring powers  of  instinct,  which  gathers  under  the 
mother  s  wing  the  little  brood  of  helpless  stragglerSi 
and  makes  its  voice  heard  amidst  the  bowlings  of 
th*e  desert.  It  is  by  these  contemplations  that  we 
learn,  in  the  scriptural  phrase,  to  walk  with  God ; 
and  cherish  towards  him  a  certain  loyalty  of  heart, 
that  brings  all  the  ardours  and  sensibilities  of  our 
nature  to  the  side  of  religion. 

I  cannot  admit  among  those  who  reap  the  true 
advantage  of  this  study,  our  modern  collectors  of 
cabinets,  whose  ambition  is  generally  to  accumu- 
late rarities  only  for  the  distinction  they  confer, 
and  to  swell  their  lists  from  a  sterile  sort  of  osten- 
tation, without  any  advancement  of  real  knowledge. 
The  true  philosophical  observer  finds  his  cabinet 
of  curiosities  in  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  fields 
and  gardens ;  and  the  interest  he  feels  in  every 
object  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  unfrequency,  but 
to  the  indication  it  affords  of  design  and  providence 
in  the  government  of  the  world. 

This  consoling  testimony,  so  abundantly  spread 
over  the  face  of  nature,  seems,  if  I  may  so  ei^press 
myself,  to  be  distributed  into  different  masses  and 
portions,  in  the  examination  of  which  we  may  fol- 
low the  bent  of  our  particular  tastes  and  studies. 
Thus  some  have  been  principally  captivated  by 
the  stated  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  most 
inimical  to  the  notion  of  chance ;  others  consider  the 
Divine  wisdom  as  most  emphatically  announced 
ia  the  structure  of  the  humaa  frame;  and  not  a 
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small  number  are  best  pleased  with  contemplating 
it  HI  the  properties  and  afiectioDs  given  to  plants^ 
The  playfulness  and  innocent  joys  of  young  chil- 
dren are  to  others  the  kindest  proofs  of  a  superin* 
tending  Providence :  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  primary  mover  of  all  things  was 
incontrovertibly  shown  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits,  which  are  the  combined 
effects  of  a  projectile  and  centripetal  force ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  the  former  supposes  the  voluntary 
impulse  of  a  predisposing  hand. 

Thus  the  various  classes  of  Nature's  works  pre^ 
sent  to  the  studious  and  contemplative  a  various  ar« 
rangement  of  proofs,  as  different  tastes  and  opinions 
decide.  New  discoveries  enrich  this  valuable 
collection ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
g£  Nature's  varieties,  we  find  fresh  ornament  in 
truth,  fresh  dignity  in  devotion,  and  fresh  reason 
in  religion.  If,  after  this  partial  consideration,  we 
mount  a  stage  higher  in  the  argument,  and  take  a 
view  of  the  whole  plan  and  order  of  our  system^ 
the  unity  of  design  and  connection  of  parts  force 
us  upon  concluding  that  one  pervading  Spirit 
directs  the  whole. 

At  this  point  did  the  excellent  author  of  the 
Analogy  take  up  the  argument,  and,  bending  his 
thoughts  to  discover  how  far  this  unity  of  plan  lay 
open  to  human  penetration,  he  has  shown  us  that 
we  can  trace  it  through  the  course  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion :  he  has  shown  us  that  the  same 
character  of  goodness  and  wisdom  is  stamped  upon 
each  portion  of  God's  government ;  that  the  same 
venerable  order  and  progression  is  every  where  ob« 
served;  that  the  great  truths  of  each  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  same  course  of  patient  and  gradual 


ikcovery ;  and  that  in  each  be  has  opposed  certain 
limits  to  our  investigations,  and  spread,  with  jea* 
loos  might,  his  pavilion  of  darkness. 

The  argument  therefore  from  analogy,  which 
reconciles  the  scheme  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion to  the  course  and  con$titution  of  nature,  is 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  those  proofs  with  which 
the  study  of  Nature's  works  supplies  us,  and  closes 
a  series  of  testimony  of  the  most  complete  ^[hI 
beautiful  kind. 

I  shall  now  present  my  readers  with,  a  passage 
from  Xenophon's  Anecdotes  of  Socrates,  where 
that  philosopher  makes  a  very  noble  use  of  the 
argument  from  analogy.  Afler  producing  a  great 
variety  of  instances  in  the  economy  of  nature,  to 
persuade  his  disciple  to  embrace  the  belief  of  a 
Providence,  he  calls  upon  him  to  yield  to  such 
convincing  proofs,  unless  be  is  determined  to  wait 
until  God  shall  please  to  render  himself  visible. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  would  be  a  very  unreasonable 
expectation,  since,  in  this  world,  circumstances 
often  reduce  us  to  receive  benefits  from  unknown 
hands ;  nor,  in  this  case,  are  we  so  ungrateful  as  to 
attribute  our  felicity  to  the  operation  of  chance* 
There  may  be  something  too  that  displeases  the 
Deity  in  such  an  expectation ;  for  there  is  great 
audacity,  doubtless,  in  hoping  to  see  our  Creator 
with  faculties  probably  incapable  of  sustaining  such 
an  interview. 

"  Consider,'^  says  he,  "  that  the  Sun,  while  he 
refireshes  us  with  his  kindly  influence,  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  too,  attentively  regarded,  and 
almost  deprives  him  of  sight  who  attempts  it.  ^  The 
Deity  also  chooses  to  act  by  an  invisible  ministry. 
We  hear  the  thunder  rolling  above  us,  and  we  know 
that  it  subdues  whatever  it  encounters ;  but  wer 
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'behold  neither  its  coming-on,  nor  its  career,  nor 
its  departure.  The  winds  also  we  cannot  discernt 
but  in  their  effects,  which  are  very  manifest ;  and 
we  can  feel  them  rushing  by  us.  Moreover,  the 
soul  of  man  comes  nearest  to  the  Deity  of  any  thing 
which  belongs  to  us :  that  it  reigns  within  U8»  is 
manifest ;  but  no  man  has  ever  seen  his  own  soul/' 
-  This  has  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  all  antiquity,  and  is  the  best  specimea 
of  this  argument  from  analogy  I  recollect  in  any 
heathen  work.  I  have  clothed  the  thoughts  in 
English,  without  attempting  to  translate  the  Greek 
words,  which  are  in  this  place  so  inimitably  empha* 
tic,  that  they  may  challenge  any  language  to  ex« 
press  them  adequately. 

It  is  my  intention  to  carry  on  this  subject  through 
many  of  my  future  papers,  if  I  see  a  disposition  in 
my  readers  to  attend  to  it.  I  think  myself  engaged, 
however,  by  the  promise  I  have  given,  to  present 
them  with  a  perpetual  variety ;  and,  like  a  good 
farmer,  I  bind  myself  never  to  take  two  successive 
crops  of  the  same  produce  from  the  same  piece  of 
land.  My  excellent  friend  Mr.  Anthony  Allwortb, 
whose  character  I  have  given  in  a  forn^er  papefi 
insists  upon  my  consecrating  a  portion  of  my  la- 
bours to  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  I  know  of  no 
Way  of  rendering  it  so  generally  interesting  and 
amusing  to  my  readers,  as  by  considering  its  ana*» 
logics  with  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature, 

I  know  how  well  this  road  has  been  pointed  out 
before ;  but  if  I  can  throw  any  entertainment  in  the 
way  by  the  discovery  of  new  objects,  or  render 
it  more  sprightly  and  cheerful  by  new  veins  of 
thought,  and  fresh  illustrations  of  fancy,  I  shall 
thank  my  friend  very  heartily  for  having  suggested 
the  idea.    The  loose  form  of  this  argument  firom 
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analogy  i%  what  particularly  recommends  it  to  me, 
86  on  that  account  it  will  bear  the  numerous  in-  ^ 
terruptions  it  must  submit  to  with  less  relaxation 
rf  its  force. 

The  rank  growth  of  perishable  pamphlets  and 
sermons  which  daily  crowd  our  presses,  senres  only 
to  dissipate  and  distract  our  attentions:  they  irritate 
our  minds  by  occupying  them  ever  on  little  dis« 
puted  points,  and  divert  us  from  the  more  com- 
prehensire  works  of  a  graver  age,  wherein  wide 
views  of  the  subject  are  disclosed,  and  great  bodies 
of  proof  collected.   I  considered,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  doing  some  service  to  my  countrymen,  if, 
mstead  of  labouring  either  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
sacred  literature,  already  grown  unwieldy,  or  to 
swell  the  muddy  stream  of  peevish  controversy,  I 
could  allure  my  young  readers  to  a  portion  of  reli- 
gious inquiry,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  inexhausti- 
ble of  any,  and  which  is  of  so  spreading  and  various 
a  nature,  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  almost  every 
size  of  understanding,  and  every  system  of  study. 
There  is  moreover,  in  this  argument  from  ana- 
logy, a  strong  tendency  to  liberalize  the  mind,  by 
the  removal  of  prejudices ;  while  it  provokes  curi- 
osity by  the  order  and  connection  it  produces 
wherever  it  enters,  by  its  pleasing  display  of  happy 
coincidences,  and  its  allusions  to  common  life  and 
common  observation.    It  is  of  small  concern  to  me 
whether  these  my  speculations  upon  the  analogies 
of  religion  and  nature  be  perused  before  or  after 
that  admirable  work  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Butler : 
in  the  former  case  they  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 
initiation  to  the  reader ;  in  the  latter  they  will  tend 
to  keep  up  in  his  memory  a  perishable  tenure, 
which  requires  frequent  examination  and  repair. 

I  shall  conclude  this  day's  work  with  repeating 
my  promise  to  be  sparing  of  such  grave  sijibjectf* 
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They  wiU  be  ranged  at  suitable  distanced  from  each 
other,  like  the  sainted  chapels  by  the  road  side^ 
where  the  traveller  was  used  to  repose,  till,  after 
offering  up  his  little  orison,  he   gathered  fresh 
^  spirits  for  his  journey.     I  submit  the  arrangement 
of  all  my  papers  to  the  old  lady,  my  mother ;  hoping 
thereby  to  come  at  the  taste  and  humour  of  my 
female  readers;  and  I  think  she  seems  little  dis« 
posed  to  satiate  them  with  this  topic.     Not  that 
any  person  can  entertain  a  purer  zeal  than  this 
complacent  old  dowager  for  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligion; but  it  is  her  humour  to  think  that  the  party 
of  profligacy  is  grown  so  strong  and  numerous, 
that,  should  religion  find  its  way  thither,  it  would 
be  less  likely  to  communicate  its  own  advantages^ 
than  to  ^are  in  the  reproach  of  its  new  connec- 
tions.    She  knows  how  religion  has  fared  among 
fashionable  philosophers,  and  your  flimsy  pretend- 
ers to  a  liberal  devotion.     She  mourns  too  with  a 
geniiine  sorrow  for  the  wrongs  it  has  suffered  from 
many  of  its  avowed  friends,  who  have  taken  it  under 
their  insidious  protection  only  to  dishonour  it  more 
at  their  leisure ;  and  have  used  what  influence  they 
have  acquired  over  it  by  faithless  and  hollow  pro- 
fessions, to  gain  credit  to  the  plausible  mischiefs 
they  prepare  against  it,  and  to  plunder  it  in  secret 
of  some  of  its  fairest  distinctions  and  firmest  con- 
solations*    She  tells  me  sometimes,  with  a  sober 
.sort  of  humour  in  her  countenance,  that,  should 
religion  be  any  how  introduced  into  the  fashionable 
:world,  it  might  come  away  so  painted,  patched,  and 
disfigured,  that  she  would  hardly  know  it  again. 

I  cannot  wonder  much  at  my  mother's  appre- 

.hensions,  being  sensible  myself  of  correspondent 

feelings,  in  turning  my  eyes  on  fashionable  life. 

-When  we  become  old,  and  have  known  the  value 

^pf.religion,  we  find  so  much  comfort  and  repose  in 
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its  pledges  and  assurances,  and  are  so  near  its 
consummation  and  its  rewards,  that  we  cannot 
be]p  regarding  this  solemn  and  final  depcndance 
with  an  aching  and  irritable  anxiety.  For  my  part, 
I  never  leave  a  large  company  wherein  doubts  and 
paradoxes  have  been  thrown  about  with  sportive 
temerity,  without  questioning  myself  immediately 
as  to  the  state  of  my  mind,  whether  any  article  of 
ray  faith  has  been  shaken  or  dislodged  ;  like  a  cer- 
tain prime-minister  of  Persia,  whose  custom  it  was 
always  to  feel  about  for  his  head  upon  leaving  the 
audience-chamber  of  the  despot  his  master. 
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Plus  videni  ocuU  quam  ocvlus. 
Many  eyes  see  more  than  one. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  conditions  of  ray  under* 
taking,  that  I  must  bend  my  thoughts  so  many 
various  ways  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 
Like  a  good  prince,  I  am  expected  to  have  no 
favourites  among  my  subjects,  but  to  stretch  my 
regards  equally  to  all.  1  have  taken  therefore  the 
greatest  pains  to  exercise  myself  in  this  versatility 
of  attention,  and  have  actually  had  three  or  four 
papers  going  on  at  once,  to  inure  myself  to  this 
di^raction  of  lights,  and  perplexity  of  objects. 

The  confusion  which  this  flying  study  has  some* 
times  produced  in  my  essays  has  been  -whimsical 
enoQgn:  upon  reading  over  some  of  them  for  cor- 
rection the  other  morning,  I  found  fiddler,  faro; 
Sunday,  princes^  cards,  crops,  curricles,  conjurorsj 
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All  in  the  space  of  ten  lines.  I  bad  delivered  an  old 
maid  of  two  fine  children;  I  had  taken  a  judge  off 
tlie  bench ;  and  carried  him  to  a  bagnio.  In  one 
place  I  had  landed  a  vessel  at  Birmingham ;  and  in 
another,  the  dissenters  were  furnished  with  copper 
bottoms.  Some  great  statesmen  were  at  church 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  A  man  of  fashion 
produced  an  edition  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  one 
line ;  and  a  grave  doctor  of  divinity  led  down  • 
country-dance,  in  the  next.  I  carried  the  whole 
house  of  lords  to  Newmarket  in  one  of  my  papersi 
and  a  jockey  brought  ii)  a  bill  in  another ;  a  par* 
liament-man  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  came  out 
presently  after  with  a  new  constitution,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  corpse  and  undertakers. 
Grave  as  I  am,  I  could  not  help  laughing  heartilvy 
to  find  a  petit-maitre  ogling  a  chimney  sweeper  in 
one  sentence,  and  the  object  of  his  vows  half-way 
up  the  chimney  in  the  next ;  and  a  young  lady, 
who  had  bestowed  a  kiss  upon  an  auctioneer^ 
knocked  down  soon  after  by  her  lover. 

There  were  many  other  strange  combinations 
and  coincidences ;  such  as  a  reverend  divine  in  a 
hoop-petticoat,  and  an  old  woman  mounted  into  bis 
pulpit ;  a  common-councilman  feasting  upon  true 
religion,  and  a  turtle  filling  and  expanding  the 
mind.  After  an  infinite  number  of  mistakes  and 
puzzles  of  this  sort,  I  came  at  last  to  despatch  this 
multifarious  business  with  surprising  accuracy  and 
discrimination ;  and  am  now  arrived  at  such  perfect 
tion,  that  I  can  round  a  period,  turn  a  sentimenl^ 
and  begin  a  story,  in  a  hop^  step,  and  a  jump. ' 

My  mother  happening  to  come  into  my  room 
while  I  was  running  from  paper  to  paper,  supposed 
me  to  be  agonized  by  some  inward  pains ;  and  ask* 
ipg  mei  with  much  tenderness  and  f:oncern|  what  I 
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would  have,  I  replied  with  great  rapidity,  having 
jittt  completed  at  once  three  different  sentences, 
**  Expansion  of  thought,  honour  and  virtue,  a  beau- 
tiful princess."  This  demand  appeared  so  strange 
and  exorbitant,  that  the  old  lady  began  in  good 
earnest  to  suspect  that  my  brain  was  injured  by  my 
late  application,  and  was  more  ruffled  than  ever  I 
remember  her  to  have  been  since  the  sera  of  that 
fatal  accident  which  happened  about  thirty  years 
ago  to  my  great-grandfather's  tobacco-stopper. 
"Hus  talent,  which  I  have  taken  such  extraordinary 
pains  to  acquire,  will  contribute  very  much  to  ren- 
der me  independent ;  so  that,  if  such  as  are  capa- 
ble of  affording  me  assbtance  by  their  communica- 
tions, should  be  determined  to  withhold  it,  and 
think  to  starve  me  to  a  surrender,  I  shall  show  them 
that  I  can  hold  out  longer  than  tjhey  imagine,  upon 
my  own  stock. 

Another  very  great  advantage  of  this  my  craft 
and  mystery  of  writing  is,  that  it  makes  me  supe- 
rior to  common  casualties,  and  puts  me  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  atmospherical  influence,  f  can 
force  myself  to  be  grave  or  gay  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather,  just  as  it  may  suit  the  interests  of  my  pa- 
per :  thus,  upon  occasion,  I  can  rear  a  smile  out 
of  season^  and  am  as  proud  of  it  as  is  the  farmer 
behind  the  'Change  of  raisings  a  dish  o£  peas  at 
Christmas.  I  can  launch  forth  a  hvely  paper  in 
the  gloom  of  November ;  and  can  be  merry  in  my 
little  study,  while  my  neighbours  are  shooting 
themselves  in  their  bedchambers. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  my  readers  to  imagine  that 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  start  any  contributors :  I 
have  received  many  kind  testimonies  of  a  good  dis- 
pontion  towards  my  undertaking  from  very  unex* 
pected  quarters.  The  other  day  a  letter  was  brought 
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me  from  a  young  nobleman,  which  I  may  perhaps 
insert  for  the  instruction  of  my  readers,  after  a 
thorough  correction  ofthe  spelling:  a  young  gentle- 
man-commoner of  one  of  our  colleges  favoured  me 
with  a  very  long  epistle,  as  soon  as  my  first  number 
was  published;  the  back  of  which  will  be  of  use,  in 
containing  many  loose  hints  and  memorandums  for 
a  future  paper.  Some  anecdotes  of  great  men,  such 
as  Lackington, Whittington,  &c.  have  been  obliging 
ly  sent  to  me ;  and  the  other  day  I  received  a  very 
ingenious  poem  from  an  advertising  dentist  mm 
dancing-master.  Some  treatises  have  been  forward* 
ed  to  me  on  the  price  of  sugars,  which  I  have 
despatched  to  my  grocer,  to  make  the  best  u«e  he 
can  of  them ;  and  some  popular  preachers  have  pre- 
sented me  with  sermons,  the  covers  of  which  will  be 
useful  in  making  my  common-place  books.  Seme 
honest  traders  have  sent  me  proposals  to  take  ia 
their  advertisements ;  tempting  me  with  a  promise 
of  ornamenting  them  with  little  cuts  of  carved  Bac- 
chuses,  sugar-loaves,  pairs  of  scales,  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  tobacco-rolls.  One  of  this  order  in* 
treats  me  to  recommend  his  geometrical  breeches ; 
another  has  made  a  wig  that  will  go  in  a  letter ;  and 
a  third  has  invented  patent  pistols  for  the  cure  of 
ruptures.  I  return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Lobb  and  Dr. 
Giranio,  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  recommend  to 
me  their  angelic  snuff  for  the  clearing  of  my  head, 
and  the  advantage  of  my  papers;  and  to  that  famous 
showman  in  the  Borough,  who  cowteouely  ofiers  ne 
a  gratuitous  admittance  if  I  will  advertise  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  has  just  imported  two  white  Greemmd 
bears,  that  are  to  be  spoken  w«th  at  any  hour. 

1  have  the  advantage,  too,  of  a  very  confidential 
correspondence  with  a  great  projector,  who  wai 
formerly  my  intimate  friend  at  the  university ;  bbA 
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who»  having  a  vast  turn  for  inyenttony  and  an  extrar 
ordinary  share  of  patriotism,  is  determined  to  devote 
the  reaiainder  of  his  days  to  the  public  service.  He 
is  therefore  always  on  the  watch  for  some  new  dis- 
covery, that  may  contribute  anyway  to  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  couotr3rmen.  I  introduce  him 
to  my  readers,  not  as  a  temporary  acquaintance,  but 
as  a  person  they  will  often  encounter  in  the  course 
of  these  papers.  As  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
b^ndhand  in  manifesting  his  regard  for  his  old 
friend,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  my  undertaking,  than 
he  sent  to  me  the  advertisement  of  an  eminent  sta« 
tioiiery  whose  patron  he  declares  himself  to  be» 
and  whom  I  suspect  to  be  indebted  to  him  for  most 
of  hifliiiTentioBS, 

**  Mr. Wright  gives  notice,  that  there  maybe  had» 
**  at  bis  library  in  the  Strand,  pocket-books  for 
**  writing  in  the  dark.  These  books  are  so  contrived^ 
^'  that  a  person  may,  with  great  ease,  in  any  pos- 
^  ture,  write  any  thing  thereon,  beginning  where 
**  he  left  off.  He  is  not  even  obliged  to  take  his 
*^  hand  from  beneath  the  bed-clothes.  This  way 
^  of  writing  may  be  as  swift,  lineal,  and  legible,  as 
**  the  operations  of  day-light,  and  must  be  ex- 
**  ceedingly  useful  to  philosophers  and  poets*  The 
<<  cc^per  instrument  is  neat  and  handy." 

As  my  tasky  however,  is  such  as  to  require  more 
alleviation  than  even  these  honourable  assistances 
supply,  I  must  still  invite  those  who  have  the  means 
and  the  leisure,  to  afford  me  their  aid.  The  Greek 
proverb,  cTj  dun^  ovhU  M^,  applies  to  my  present  un- 
dertaking ;  for  one  man  cannot  well  act  a  sufficient 
number  of  parts  to  suit  so  many  tastes  and  com- 
plexions.   I  will  therefore  adopt  any  thing  that  I 
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think  will  conduce  to  the  ends  of  my  work,  which 
is  to  encourage  innocent  mirth,  and  to  administer 
religion,  m^orality,  and  criticism,  in  the  most  pala^- 
table  forms. 

It  is  my  design,  after  the  example  of  the  most 
venerable  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  thii 
undertaking,  to  set  up  for  a  redresser,  or  an  avenger 
of  ordinary  grievances,  in  the  commerce  of  society; 
and  I  invite  particularly  the  ladies  to  make  applica* 
tion  to  me,  when  they  deign  to  think  that  an  old  maa 
can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  If  they  have  children 
that  torment  them,  or  husbands  that  neglect  them, 
or  lovers  that  deceive  them,  they  may  depend  upoii 
my  assistance,  the  mode  of  which  they  themselves 
may  prescribe.  I  promise  also  to  attend  to  the 
complaints  of  my  own  sex,  when  they  do  not  origi* 
nate  in  their  own  misconduct,  and  upon  undoubted 
proofs  being  given  that  every. thing  has  bbeu  dond 
on  their  part  towards  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

I  shall  now  give  my  reasons  for  not  taking  noticd 
of  some  requisitions  which  have  already  been  mad6 
to  me  on  the  score  of  grievances,  &c. 

The  lamentation  of  Mr.  T ,  the  tall  Irishman; 

on  his  being  disappointed  of  his  new  liveries  on  his 
marriage  with  old  Mrs.  Ogleby,  I  considered  as  a 
very  heavy  charge,  till  upon  inquiry  I  discovered, 
that  there  was  a  bill  upon  him  ever  since  he  wor^ 
his  first  pair  of  callimanco  breeches,  and  turned  his 
pepper-and-salt  coat  to  walk  in  the  procession  on 
St.  Patrick's  day.  When  ni}'  Irish  client  has  paid 
off  his  arrears,  if  his  tailor  continue  to  disappoint 
him,  I  promise  to  keep  no  measures  with  the  de- 
linquent. 

The  gentleman  who  complains  to  me  that  his 
Sunday's  dinner  is  commonly  spoiled  by  the  length 
of  Dr.  H— <-r's  sermons,  may  at  any  time  remove 
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Ihe  grievance  by  begging  the  Doctor's  company  to 
dinner. 

A  married  lady  makes  affidavit  to  me,  that  she 
scarcely  ever  goes  into  public,  but  a  man  of  fashion 
attacks  her  with  indecent  conversation.  She  com- 
plains very  bitterly  of  this  outrage  upon  decorum, 
and  this  cowardly  assassination  of  virtue  and  mo- 
desty ;  but  declares  that  she  cannot  be  so  singu- 
larly ill-bred  as  to  take  umbrage  at  any  thing  that  is 
4^ered  her  by  so  fine  a  gentleman.  This  lady  is  yet 
to  learq,  that  to  be  fine  gentlemen  we  must  begia 
with  being  men  of  honour.  She  has  either  forgot- 
ten or  never  knew,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whow^ 
esteemed  the  most  accomplished  cavalier  in  Chris- 
t^donijL  was  no  less  conspicuous  for  the  spotless  in* 
tegrity.of  his  life;  that  the  same  man  wrote  and  felfe 
elegantly  oh  the  subject  of  love,  produced  a  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  perished  in  battle  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  brightening  his  last  moments  with  a 
well-known  act  of  Christian  heroism.  I  would  ad- 
vise my  fair  client  to  improve  her  ideas  of  good 
breeding  by  some  truer  model  than  the  one  she  has 
before  her,  and  to  try  a  little  of  her  husband's  com- 
pany, who  perhaps  may  be  nearer  the  mark.  I  can 
assure  her  that  the  true  gentleman  is  of  much  no- 
bler metal  than  any  of  our  swaggering  youths  about 
town ;  and,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  that  gallant 
Englishman  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
above,  he  must  be  distinguished  by  **  high-erected 
thoughts,  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy." 

The  cheesemonger  who  takes  it  so  ill  that  he  can- 
not obtain  a  gentlemanly  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Holi- 
day, the  hatter,  may  apply  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trotter, 
who  lodges  with  a  widow  on  Snow-hill,  and  who 
will  be  very  glad  to  pay  his  bill  to  Mr.  H.  by  dis" 
charging  the  contents  of  his  pistol  at  him. 

h3 
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The  Welsh  gentleman  who  thinks  it  so  hard  that 
his  jokes  are  never  regarded,  must  send  for  a  fresh 
pipe  of  Madeira,  add  another  dish  to  his  table,  and 
one  story  more  to  his  chin. 

The  young  nobleman  who  complains  that  my 
papers  are  not  merry  enough,  may  interleave  them 
with  some  scenes  out  of  our  latest  tragedies. 

The  discerning  part  of  my  readers  will  enter  into 
my  reasons  for  not  listening  to  such  kind  of  com- 
plaints, while  they  cannot  but  applaud  my  design 
of  embarking  in  so  laudable  a  career  as  that  of  an 
avenger  of  wrongs.  The  allegations  I  hope  to  re* 
ceive  from  different  quarters  will  greatly  enrich 
my  slock  of  temporary  matter,  and  bx'mg  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  shapes  of  folly  and  infa- 
my, as  they  start  up  with  a  rank  and  fungous  luxu- 
riance in  the  walks  of  business  and  pleasure. 
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Tt  ««i  0'v  ret  retavra  ftaXi^ra  irohir  Ske*  }i  rovro  titvrix^T«cT»9 

•Svt  ^«'v;^i«Tf  ^MT  wri  av'fietyfton^TtMf  av^^anref  ava^ti^ttf  n  ilf  r«v 
JutVTOu  ^vx,n^  ftMktoi  a^rtf  t^u  M4¥ maurti,  tig  &  ty^ff^^Sy  l» 
■ira^fi-  iVfca^Uf  tl/^vf  •yinreu'  <r«|y  2f  tiffia^uat  Xiym  «vdf »  ikXo  n 
iv»««/«/ay.     ISoviMg  od»  ii^ou  navr^  rmMrn»  rn*  itvct^u^n^n^ 

MARC.  ANTON,  iv.  S. 

There  are  those  who  look  out  for  solitary  retreats,  such  as  ham- 
lets, shores,  and  mountains :  you  yourself  discover  a  vast  in- 
clination for  such  abodes.  All  this,  however,  is  a  vulgar 
resource,  since  in  £ict  you  carry  this  retreat  about  you,  to  en^ 
joy  it  whenever  you  please ;  for  no  where  will  a  man  find  a 
more  tranquil  and  abstracted  refuge  than  in  the  recesses  of  his 
own  soul— especially  if  he  possess  within  himself  a  fund  for  that 
s<^r  contemplation,  which  begets  serenity  of  mind.  By  sere- 
nity I  mean  that  internal  repose  of  the  spirits,  which  implies  a 
certain  mental  equilibrium  and  economy.  Court,  as  it  becomes 
you,  this  true  retirement,  and  thus  renew,  from  time  to  tim^ 
your  acquaintance  with  yourself 

Last  night,  afler  a  day's  close  applicalion  in  my 
study,  I  resolved  to  give  my  thoughts  a  little  stretch ; 
and  for  that  purpose  took  a  walk  into  the  fields  of 
my  neighbour  Blunt.  As  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  transformation  that  has  been 
wrought  in  this  gentleman's  character,  he  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  at  present  free  to 
range  where  I  please  over  his  grounds ;  and  that  he 
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has  actually  erected  a  seat  for  me  in  his  chesnut 
groves,  where,  to  do  me  all  possible  honour,  he  has 
caused  two  statues  to  be  placed,  the  one  represent- 
ing Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  with  his  finger 
on  his  lip,  and  his  two  feet  joined  together ;  while 
the  other,  in  the  character  of  Fame,  is  blowing,  a 
little  rudely,  her  trumpet  in  his  ear. 

The  evening,  however,  of  yesterday  was  so  fine 
and  tranquil,  that  before  I  visited  this  consecrated 
spot,  I  amused  myself,  in  the  open  fields,  with  con- 
templating the  blue  canopy  over  my  head,  and  the 
soft  effects  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  waving  com. 
The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  has  some 
pretty  thoughts  on  this  subject.  **  II  me  semblepen' 
dant  la  nuit  que  tout  soit  en  repos  :  on  sHmagine  que 
les  etolles  marchent  avec  plus  de  silence  quelesoUil; 
les  ohjets  que  le  del  presenter  soni  plus  doux  ;  la  vue 
iyarreteplv^  aisement:  enfin,  on  rive  mieuw  parce^ 
quon  se  Jiatte  d*etre  alors  dans  toute  la  nature  la 
seule  personne  occupie  h  river.  Peut^etre  aussi  aue 
le  spectacle  dujour  est  trop  uniforme;  ce  n*est  qivun 
soleil  et  une  voute  bleue  :  mais  il  se  peut  que  la  vue 
de  toutes  ces  etoileSf  semies  confusementf  et  disposies 
au  hasard  en  millejigures  differenies^  Javorise  la 
rSverie,  et  un  certain  desordre  de  pensies  ait  Pan  ne 
tombe  point  sans  plaisir.*' 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  always  fee)  these  last- 
mentioned  sensations ;  my  mind  is  better  pleased 
with  revolving  the  immensity  of  a  scheme  which  folds 
up  in  one  mysterious  order  this  boundless  variety, 
which  stretches  throu^  eternity,  and  fills  up  tha 
measure  of  existence.  Thus  do  I  generally  raise 
my  thoughts  to  imagine  as  many  entire  worlds  and 
systems  as  I  see  little  stars  above  me ;  and  am  al-* 
most  in  the  case  of  the  crazy  philosopher  in  llasselas^ 
vbo  conceived  chat  he  had  the  care  of  the  luuTfno 
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on  his  head.  Last  night,  however,. my  thoughts  ran 
chiefly  on  the  miserable  loss  which  those  sustain, 
whose  noisy  avocations,  or  corrupted  tastet^,  deny 
them  these  pleasures  of  contemplation,  and  shut 
them  out  from  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  and 
from  every  opportunity  of  regulating  and  compos ' 
ing  their  thoughts  by  the  salutary  counsels  of  their 
own  hearts.  That  hvrs^oy  oi^ixa,,  that  sort  of  second 
sight,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  strong  habits  of 
reflection,  and  severe  contemplation. 

To  estimate  the  actions  of  others,  we  must  look 
into  the  springs  and  motives  of  our  own ;  and  I 
know  not  how  this  reckoning  is  to  be  made,  unless 
in  the  secret  hours  of  repose  and  solitude.  The 
commerce  of  company  and  fashion,  in  what  is  called 
high  life,  produces  nothing  but  a  beggarly  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  and  teaches  only  the  completest  me- 
thods of  forgetting  one's  self  and  one's  natural 
destination. 

The  difficulty  of  coming  at  the  knowledge  of 
themselves  must  be  necessarily  greater  in  those  ill- 
assorted  classes  where  so  many  are  acting  parts  they 
-were  never  by  nature  designed  for,  and  the  clumsy 
munificence  of  fortune  is  decorating  her  swine  with 
pearls — ^where  ladies,  consummated  for  the  duties 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery,  are  burlesquing  the 
follies  of  fashionable  life  ;  and  fine  gentlemen  are 
wearing  the  coats  they  ought  to  have  been  occupied 
in  making — ^where,  amidst  the  miracles  of  the  mo- 
ral world,  we  see  beings  rising  in  a  counter  direction 
to  their  gravity,  and  the  dross  of  the  community  ' 
-sublimed  into  the  vapour  and  volatility  of  fashion. 
These  topsy-turvy  dispositions,  and  this  desperate 
disorder,  has  ever  made  me  turn  from  fashionable 
life  with  disgust  and  contempt ;  with  a  mixture, 
liovreveri  of  compassion  for  those  of  my  fellow- 
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creatureswliose  lives  are  squared  to  this  tnelanchdj 
nile>  and  who  are  constrained  to  act  in  such  duU 
scenes  to  the  end  of  the  drama. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  tlie  different  ways  which 
different  men  use  of  shunning  themselves,  and  the 
society  of  their  own  thoughts.  I  have  known  a  per- 
son consume  an  hour  in  looking  over  a  game  at  chesa, 
without  understanding  the  moves;  and  a  neighbour 
of  mine»  being  confined  the  other  morning  to  hi$ 
chamber  by  a  slight  cold,  was  found  by  a  visitor 
far  advanced  in  his  fourth  rubber  with  three  dum- 
mies. A  young  man  of  fashion  will  travel  you  fifky 
miles  in  five  hours,  and  kill  a  horse  or  two,  rather 
than  endure  his  own  company  half  an  hour  longer ; 
and  I  remember  a  contemporary  of  mine  at  college, 
who  would  always  reserve  the  choosing  of  a  coat,  or 
the  trial  of  a  new  pair  of  boots,  for  «  rainy  mornings 
when  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  his  being  left 
to  himself.  I  observe,  that  nobody  cares  to  walk 
or  ride,  except  he  can  find  company ;  so  that  few 
of  my  countrymen  can  ^et  go  alone*  Dull  company, 
or  any  company,  is  better  tlian  our  own ;  and  the 
barking  of  a  cur  by  our  side  is  very  useful  in  break- 
ing the  tranquil  currency  of  thought,  and  producing 
that  agreeable  confusion  of  mind,  that  **  desordrede 
pensees"  of  which  the  French  philosopher,  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  was  so  fond. 

How  different  in  the  frame  of  his  mind  from  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day  was  Eugenic ;  whose 
greatest  pleasure  was  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  free  indulgence  of  meditation!  It 
was  on  the  lessons  of  his  own  mind  that  he  grafted 
that  fine  judgment  in  human  actions  and  affiurSy 
from  which  I  reaped  such  profit  and  amusement 
about  twenty  years  ago.  But  Eugenie  is  gone ;  and 
though  I  should  live  to  a  greater  age  tba^  the  <ride8l 
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ef  the  OEVe-BrancheSy  Inever  shall  forget  the  sweet- 
fiess  of  his  countenance,  and  the  manliness  of  his 
deportment.  I  have  still  a  pleasure  in  recollecting 
die  person  of  Eugenie:  hisfigurewas  tall  and  grace- 
fill  ;  but  his  shoulders  were  a  little  rounded,  and  hig 
head  drooped  a  little  between  them ;  the  effect,  per- 
haps,  of  sorrow  and  meditation;  for,  during  our  ac- 
^intance  together,  he  was  under  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  bitter  disappointments*  In  his  limbs  there 
was  the  finest  moulding,  and  a  certain  finish  about 
tbem,  such  as  we  remark  in  an  high-bred  racer :  his 
complexion  w€is  a  ruddy  brown ;  his  forehead  ample : 
and  his  temple  was  relieved  with  two  or  three  elo- 
fKnt  veins,  wbere  the  blood  rose  like  the  mercury 
la  a  barometer,  and  betrayed  every  emotion  of  his 
niiid.  There  was  a  tenderness  mixed  with  vivacity 
TKk  his  «yes,  that  was  felt  and  confessed  by  all  who 
omversed  with  him :  his  air  was  open,  frank,  and 
Bsbie ;  his  manners  easy  and  unconscifous ;  his  as- 
ndoities  delicate  and  interesting. 

I  never  shall  forget  an  evening  walk  I  once  had 
with  Eagenioy  when  I  was  on  a  visit  at  his  fatlier's 
house  in  Shropshire :  it  was  in  a  little  vista,  formed 
in  a  wood,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
soon  as  we  had  entered  it,  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  addressed  me  thus  :*~'^  As  it  was  here  I  first  be- 
gan to  know  himself^  i  propose  here  also  to  bring 
S»ore  acquainted  wkh  your  friend  than  you  have 
erto  l»een.  To  know  myself,  and  to  subdue  my- 
self, is  the  great  lesson  I  have  learned  from  any  cem- 
nerce  with  the  genius  of  thb  place.  It  was  here 
liat  I  Mt  the  force  of  that  fine  comment  on  the  pre- 
Offft  «f  Deiphos,  which  Socrates  nakes  to  the  vain- 
l^rious  Aloibiades, '  that,  as  the  eye  sees  its  ira^e 
m  1^  p^il  of  another,  so  the  soul  of  man,  to  know 
ilMl^  must  look  into  the  diviDe  aadl  «f  iiwloin  aad 
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knowledge,  and  contemplate  the  whole  Deity  there* 
in/  There  is  no  part  of  this  ground  that  has  not 
been  witness  to  some  victory  I  have  obtained  over 
myself.  At  the  foot  of  that  spotted  beech,  I  laid 
down  my  resentment  towardsascandalous  neighbour 
of  ours:  near  that  festoon  of  honeysuckle,  1  deter- 
mined to  lose  my  right,  rather  than  enter  into  a  law* 
suit  with  one  of  my  kindred :  leaning  against  the 
branch  of  that  elm  which  has  grown  into  the  one 
that  is  next  to  it,  I  determined  to  refuse  an  estate 
offered  me  by  a  rich  old  gentleman,  in  exclusion  of 
his  nearest  relation :  where  that  hornbeam  and  that 
oak  mix  their  foliage  together,  I  resolved  to  guard 
the  secret  of  a  friend,  though  it  should  cost  me  my 
peace  and  my  feelings :  and  where  you  see  that 
weeping  birch,  and  that  little  rivulet  that  runs  mur- 
muring by  it  (here  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh),  I 
determined,  though  with  many — many  struggles^ 
to  shun  £ot  ever  the  presence  of  Amelia,  on  hearing 
that  aperson  to  whom  she  had  promised  herself,  and 
who  had  long  been  supposed  clead  in  adistant  coun- 
try, was  returning."  At  these  words,  his  head  sunk 
upon  his  bosom,  and  his  whole  frame  underwent  a 
violent  agitation ;  he  stood  fixed  in  a  melancholy 
reverie  for  some  moments ;  and  as  I  put  my  hand 
upon  his,  a  warm  tear  dropped  upon  it, — the  last, 
I  believe,  he  ever  shed  upon  this  occasion. 

I  little  suspected,  at  that  time,  how  much  this  last 
sacrifice  would  cost  Eugenic :  he  sunk  into  a  settled 
melancholy;  and  every  day  I  could  trace  fresh  in- 
roads on  the  graces  of  his  person,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  understanding.  About  a  month  before  his 
departure,  his  despondency  was  visibly  abated,  and 
his  spirits  grew  more  tranquil  and  composed;  hia 
mind  too  recovered  its  former  strength ;  but  there 
was  an  abstraction  in  his  looks  and  deportment^ 
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which  indicated  that  his  peace  was  built  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life,  and  not  a  reconciliation 
with  the  present.  He  never  after  spoke  to  me  of 
his  love,  or  desired  mycompan}'  in  his  evening 
walks  to  the  wood;  but  fell,  by  swift  degrees,  into 
a  hectic  fever,  which  ended  in  a  consumption ;  and 
Eugenic  died  in  my  arms. 

About  an  hour  before  his  departure,  he  put  into 
my  hands  a  little  packet,  which  I  afterwards  found 
•to  contain  manypassages  of  his  life,  and  some  letters 
to  his  dear  Amelia,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  pa- 
pers, I  shall  give  to  the  public,  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  gay  youths  of  the  present  day,  and 
those  dull  merry  fellows  to  whom  solitude  is  pe- 
nance, and  reflection  is  loss  of  time.  Ever  since  the 
death  of  my  poor  friend  Eugenic,  I  have  loved  to 
indulge  the  melancholy  recollection  of  him  in  soli- 
tary moonlight  walks,  and  have  ever  entertained  a 
particular  fancy  for  natural  vistas.  I  revere,  me- 
thinks,  St.  Austin  the  more>  because  his  conversion 
happened  in  a  grove ;  and  my  contempt  for  Xerxes 
is  lessened,  when  I  consider,  that,  in  passing  through 
Achaia,  he  would  not  permit  a  grove  that  was  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  to  be  violated,  but  ordered  his  army 
to  regard  it  as  sacred. 

But  for  these  meditations  and  reckonings  with 
one's  self,  little  that  is  decent  or  honourable  would 
ripen  into  action ;  life  would  be  the  anarchy  of  hu- 
moursy  and  glory  the  grave  of  virtue.  I  am  no 
friend  to  the  Platonic  system  of  ravings  and  reveries ; 
but  sometimes  to  cultivate  the  soul,  and  dilate  its 
capacities  by  silent  thought  and  reflection,  is  to  turn 
oar  rest  and  indolence  to  account,  and  fit  ourselves 
for  the  seasons  of  labour  and  exertion.  A  habit  of 
serious  thinking  arms  us  at  every  point,  and  plants 
securities  round  our  virtue  in  the  moment  €»f  greatest 
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danger  when  our  minds  are  careless  and  unboit, 
and  most  accessible  to  passion  and  vicet 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  of  to-day  with  an 
agreeable  little  poem,  though  I  cannot  tell  the 
leader  how  I  came  by  it*  I  can  only  tell  him  it  is 
not  my  own :  it  was  among  some  loose  papers,  and 
caught  my  eye  yesterday  as  they  lay  on  my  table*. 
I  introduce  it,  as  being  applicable  to  my  present 
purpose* 

Says  Body  to  Mikd,  'Tis  amazing  to  see. 

We're  so  nearly  related,  yet  ne'er  can  agree ; 

But  lead  a  most  wrangling  strange  sort  of  life, 

As  great  plagues  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife* 

The  fault,  sir,  is  yours,  who  with  flagrant  oppressiooy 

Incroach'd  ev'ry  day  on  niy  lawful  possession. 

The  best  room  in  my  house  you  hare  seiz'd,  for  your  own, 

And  turn'd  the  whole  tenement  quite  upside  down ; 

Whilst  you  hourly  bring  in  a  disorderly  crew 

Of  vagabond  rogues,  who  haye  nothing  to  do 

But  to  run  in  and  out,  hurry-scurry,  and  keep 

Such  a  horrible  uproar,  I  can't  get  to  sleep. 

My  kitchen  sometimes  is  as  empty  as  sound : 

I  c^U  for  my  servants—not  one  to  be  found ; 

They  are  all  sent  out  on  your  ladyship's  errand—' 

To  fetch  some  more  riotous  guests  in,  I  warrant. 

In  short,  things  are  growing,  I  find,  worse  and  worse  ; 

I'm  determin'd  to  force  you  to  alter  your  course. 

Poor  Mind,  who  heard  all  with  extreme  moderation. 

Thought  it  now  time  to  speak  and  make  her  accusation  :•-* 

"Us  I,  who  methinks,  have  most  cause  to  complain, 

For  I'm  crampt  and  confin'd  like  a  slave  in  a  chain  i. 

I  did  but  step  out,  on  some  weighty  affiurs, 

To  visit  last  night  my  good  friends  in  the  stars, 

When,  before  I  had  got  half  as  high  as  the  moon, 

You  dispatcfa'd  Sj^een  and  Vapours  to  hurry  me  down; 

Ft  et  annis  they  sdz'd  me,  in  midst  of  my  flighty 

And  diut  me  in  caverns  as  dark  as  the  night. 

'Twas  no  more,  replied  Body  than  what  you  deserv'd  t 

While  you  rambled  abroad,  I  at  home  ivas  half  atarv'd; 

And  unless  I  had  closely  confin'd  you  in  hold. 

You  had  lef^me  to,  perish  wkii  faiiiij^  and  «)kU 
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r^ea  friend  in  reserve,  yiho  though  slow  is  5ret  sure; 
And  win  ease  me^  says  Minis  of  these  pains  I  endure  ; 
Will  knock  down  your  mud-walls,  your  £ibric  destroy* 
And  leave  you  dq>riv'd  of  all  force  to  annoy ; 
Andy  whilst  in  the  dust  your  dull  ruins  decay, 
I  shall  snap  off  my  chains  and  fly  freely  away* 
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'Eramn  aotBocixa, 

Take  caret  nor  rouse  the  war  of  female  minds. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  great  influence  which  the 
characters  of  women  have  upon  the  lives  and  con- 
duct of  men;  that  our  constitutions  are  determined, 
in  a  great  measure,  at  our  births  ;  that  our  infancy 
is  mwlded  by  their  methods  and  maxims ;  that  the 
first  tendencies  of  our  minds  depend  chiefly  lipon 
the  direction  they  give  to  them ;  and  that  it  is  in  a 
great  mearure  the  pride  and  emulation  of  our  youth 
to  gain  their  commendation  and  regard ;  I  cannot 
think  I  have  chosen  my  part  ill,  in  determining  to 
dedicate  to  them  a  great  portion  of  my  labours. 
The  scheme  of  education  is  usually  first  considered 
in  every  endeavour  to  reform  the  manners  of  an 
age :  but  I  look  upoa  this  as  only  watering  the  root 
of  the  tree ;  while  such  labours  as  have  in  view  the 
improvement  of  the  female  world,  reach  to  the 
very  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  itself,  and 
render  k  more  kindly  and  productive. 

i2 
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What  led  me  to  this  subject,  was  an  account  I  re- 
ceived, a  day  or  two  ago,  from  a  correspondent  in 
town,  who  is  always  on  the  watch  for  any  sudden 
growth  of  idle  opinions  that  have  novelty  enough  to 
seduce,  and  speciousness  enough  to  betray.  He 
tells  me  bf  a  claim,  just  set  up  by  some  pretty 
theorists,  about  the  rights  of  women.  Now  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  these  rights  of  women  involve  a 
question  of  competency  verydiflBcult  to  adjust:  for 
suppose  they  prove  ever  so  plainly,  that  the  order 
of  things  has  been  shamefully  reversed,  and  that 
Nature  designed  that  men  should  preside  at  the 
tea-table,  regulate  the  household,  and  rule  the 
nursery;  while  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  business 
of  commerce,  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
ladies ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  make 
unreasonable  men  come  into  these  suitable  arrange- 
ments^ till  they  could  acquire  strength  enough  to 
strip  us  of  our  usurpations,  confirmed  to  us  by  such 
long  prescription,  and  such  ancient  prejudices. 

As  if,  however,  a  violence  of  this  nature  was  ac- 
tually intended  us,  I  find  some  very  spirited  lamen- 
tations, in  a  treatise  that  was  handea  about  at  our 
female  society  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  pernicious 
neglect  of  all  muscular  exercises  at  our  female 
boarding-schools  ;  so  that  it  is  plain  how  little  the 
fair  author  agrees  with  Mons.  Rousseau  on  that 
head,  who  thinks  that ".  the  empire  of  woman  is  the 
empire  of  softness,  of  address,  of  complacency:  her 
commands  are  caresses  ;  her  menaces  are  tears." 

In  this  clamour  about  rights,  my  friend  the  pro- 
jector has  contrived  to  make  himself  heard ;  and  is 
actually  on  the  point  of  finishing  the  draught  of  a 
new  system  of  female  education,  on  a  basis  of  jus- 
tice, nature,  and  truth.  He  has  favoured  me  with 
an  a|;>ridgment  of  his  plan,  which  I  read  at  the  last 
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igof  our  society^  till  my  neighbour  Blunt,  and 
if  our  married  men  of  the  old  school,  began  to 
a  their  ioms;  and  Mr.  Barnaby,  the  church- 
a»  gave  the  table  such  a  resolute  blow,  that 
ho  wia  raised,  three  tumblers  were  shattered, 
general  shock  was  given,  of  so  unusual  a  vio- 
in  our  society,  that  it  seemed  like  an  earth- 
.  or  the  return  of  chaos:  and  my  curate  could 
Mie  his  mouth  upon  a  very  fine  Colchester 
,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mmute. 
friend  the  projectoi^  lays  down  a  regular 
:  of  discipline  for  the  week,  in  which  nothing 
neglected,  that  can  fit  his  fair  students  to 
in  the  civD,  ecclesiastical,  (mt  military  de- 
ints. 

tday* — In  the  morning,  being  all  equipped  in 
ickets  for  the  occasion,  they  will  take  their 
\  in  fencing,  to  bring  their  muscles  into  play 
he  repose  of  Sunday.  The  forenoon  will  be 
ired  in  their  difierentstudies,  accordingto  their 
nt  destinations.  Some  will  be  exercised  in 
md  polemic  divinity ;  some  will  be  lectured 
Ration  and  forensic  oratory ;  and  others  will 
tructed  in  fortification  and  gunnery*  The 
g  will  be  dedicated  to  athletic  exercises  and 
,  among  which  the  Pyrrhic  dance  must  never 
itted;  in  which,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
ling  ladies  will  be  armed  with  swords  of  box* 
'4(iai^, — This  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  polito 
there  will  be  models  in  each  kind  exhibited 
^  direction  of  their  respective  talents  andge- 
;  care  being  taken  to  select  such  as  are  cal- 
d  to  fill  their  conceptions  with  the  sublime  and 
A  Hercules,  or  Gladiator,are  to  be  preferred 
enus  or  a  Niobe ;  and  the  soft  graces  of  a  Ti- 
rsGuidO)  must  give  place  to  the  bolder  de- 
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signs  of  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Salvator  Rosa.  Scr, 
in  music,  those  compositions  which  inspire  grand 
and  lofly  ideas,  will  exclude  such  as  soothe  and 
enervate ;  and  a  march,  or  an  Indian  war-song,  will 
be  esteemed  above  any  pastoral  or  melting  strains 
whatever.  To  blow  the  horn,  will  be  considered 
as  a  first  rate  accomplishment  in  this  branch. 

Wednesday, — Mathematics,  algebraic  questions, 
and  chemistry,  shall  be  the  objects  of  this  day.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  first,  their  ambition  shall  al«» 
ways  be  pointed  towards  the  quadrature  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion.  By 
the  energies  of  their  minds  also,  we  may  possibly 
come  at  the  solution  of  that  question  which  so 
puzzled  the  monks  some  ages  ago ;  namely,  how 
many  square  inches,  in  the  regions  below,  might 
suffice  for  all  the  souls  that  were  there  lodged,  so 
as  for  each  ghost  to  have  elbow-room  ?  By  their 
efforts  in  chemistry,  we" shall  not  despair  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  ingredients  of  Medea's  kettle. 

Thursday, — Classical  reading  will  take  its  turn 
this  day,  m  which  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
greatest  female  names  of  antiquity  are  to  be  con- 
«  stantly  held  up  to  view  :  such^s  Semiramis,  Sheba, 
Thalestris,  Penthesilea,  and  Camilla ;  the  contem- 
plation of  which  will  give  them  the  spirit  of  ancient 
hardihood,  and  teach  them  their  own  strength.  It 
is  proper  also  that  the  young  ladies  drop  their  own 
names  of  Maria,  Dorothea,  &c.  and  adopt  those  of 
Sappho,  Erinna,  Demophila,  Cleobulina,  Corinna, 
Telesilla,  Aspasia,  Lastthemia,  Axiothea,  Hippar- 
chia,  Cornelia,  Sempronia,  Polla,  Argentaria,  Cor- 
nificia,  and  Sulpitia. 

Friday, — This   day  will   be   divided   between 
poetry,  oratory,  and  the  polite  languages.  In  poetry. 
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the  lyric  will  be  preferred  for  Its  fire  and  irregula- 
rity ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  feminine  verse,  which 
consists  of  thirteen  syllables,  be  judged  more  fa- 
vourable to  female  volubility,  which  it  will  be  the 
object  of  this  institution  to  promote.  Thus  has  Mr. 
Pope  thought  proper  to  make  Camilla  *^  fly  o'er 
th'  unbending  corn^'  with  a  longer  train  of  syllables 
than  an  ordinary  person,  to  give  dignity  to  her 
stride,  and  spring  to  her  activity.  Their  principal 
subjects  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  terrible 
and  sublime;  such  as  the  burning  of  Persepolis,  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  the  discoveries  of  Achilles,  the 
murder  of  Orpheus,  the  spells  of  Medea. — In  orato- 
ry, the  vehemence  of  Demosthenes  will  be  chiefly 
commendable^  into  which  they  may  throw  as  much 
of  the  spleen  of  the  Satirist  as  they  please:  taking 
care  always  to  be  sufficiently  long ;  for  which  rea- 
son we  shall  recommend  to  their  imitation  those 
British  senators  only  who  can  persist  for  four  hours 
together.  The  living  languages  will  be  eminently 
useful  to  our  fair  disciples,  in  exercising  their  or- 
gans so  variously,  that  the  noost  rattling  and  tre- 
mendous words  will  give  them  no  pain  in  the  utter- 
ance ;  and  by  being  thus  enabled  to  multiply  sound, 
and  ring  changes  on  the  same  idea,  they  may  fill 
up  every  interval  of  conversation,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  male  impertinence. 

Saturday — must  be  left  whole  for  political  in- 
quiry :  the  conduct  of  persons  in  power  will  be  ri- 
gorously canvassed ;  and  such  as  have  brought  the 
nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin  shall  be  burned  or  be- 
headed in  effigy.  A  rigid  discipline  shall  be  main- 
tained to-day ;  and  something  will  be  saved  to  the 
institution  in  the  banyan  beverage  of  black  broth 
and  onions. 

Sundat/, — Devout  exercises  will  constitute  the 
'business  of  to-day :  two  by  two  they  shall  march  to 
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church  twice  a-day,  sufferuig  their  lines  to  be  broken 
by  no  Sunday  cavaliers ;  nobly  asserting  the  wall,  as 
the  most  powerful,  and  not  claiming  it  as  the  weak- 
est. In  the  evening,  their  ardour  will  b^  called 
forth  on  disputed  pomts ;  in  the  course  of  which,  if 
any  quarrel  take  place,  the  decision  of  it  will  be 
postponed  till  Monday  morning. 

My  friend  has  said  a  great  deal  more  on  eadb 
day's  emplojrment;  but  the  limits  of  my  paper 
oblige  me  to  content  myself  with  mentioning  odIj 
the  most  remarkable  particulars*  He  dwells  much 
on  the  necessity  of  making  an  entire  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  their  dress,  which  he  wishes  to  be 
rendered  as  expedite  as  possible,  and  compatibly 
with  the  fullest  play  of  their  muscles  and  prop#r« 
tions ;  and  those  who  are  destined  to  military  liTes 
are  to  be  arrayed  like  the  ^^^rentes  ara  caUrvar 
or  brazen  troops  of  Camilla.  In  the  article  of  food, 
the  firmest  aliments,  and  those  wbich  throw  in  the 
greatest  nourishment,  should  in  all  cases  be  prefer- 
red: and  according  to  him,  the  morning,  noon  and 
evening  repast,  should  all  consist  of  solid  meat,  or 
marrow  puddings,  diluted  with  home-brewed  ale, 
or  stout  October. 

Tea  is  entirely  banished  from  his  ideal  republic, 
as  only  fit  to  please  the  masculine  effeminacy  of 
male  housewives.  He  makes  it  a  great  point,  that 
their  games  should  be  the  most  athletic  and  robust; 
such  as  wrestling,  coits,  cricket,  hop-scotch,  and 
Hunt  the  devil  to  Highgate. 

Whether  our  projector  will  ever  bring  this  laudable 
plan  to  bear,  is  yet  a  doubt  with  me,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fondness  of  the  age  for  novelties  and  inver- 
sions. I  am  sure^  however,  my  friend  will  put  forth  all 
his  might,  in  a  cause  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 

As  ms  plan  is  to  be  laid  very  broad;  he  has  fona* 
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ed  a  club  of  Bill-of-Rights  Women  who  have  drawn 
up  a  Magna  Charta,  or  Charta  Forestay  which  they 
propose  to  send  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  by  whom 
if  they  be  not  weighed  as  they  could  wish,  they  will 
throwinto  the  lighter  balance  the  sword  of  Brennus. 
For  my  own  part,  being  an  old  man,  and  somewhat 
timorous,  I  do  not  enter  into  this  ingenious  plan  with 
dl  the  warmth  it  may  deserve :  I  have  been  so  long 
used  to  love  my  countrywomen  in  their  usual  forms, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  hazard  any  change.  Nor  am  I 
sure  they  would  be  gainers  by  the  promotion,  or  I 
might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  become  of  their  party, 
out  of  pure  love  and  veneration.  I  am  a  friend  to 
die  fienae  of  that  ancient  epigram,  which  represents 
the  naked  Venus  as  more  formidable  than  Pallas 
with  her  ^ield  and  buckler* 

My  mother  is  decidedly  against  the  scheme,  and 
raises  her  voice  above  her  usual  tones  in  speakine 
about  it.  She  reminds  me,  that  Rome  (for  the  old 
lady  is  more  of  a  classic  than  she  desires  to  be 
thought)  was  rescued  from  two  imminent  catas- 
trophes by  the  blandishments  of  her  sex  ;  alluding 
to  the  story  of  Coriolanus's  wife  and  mother,  who 
turned  that  exasperated  chief  from  his  fatal  purpose 
by  their  tears  and  entreaties ;  and  that  of  the  Sabine 
ladies,  who  reconciled  by  the  same  means  two 
furious  armies,  on  the  point  of  falling  upon  each 
other. 

I  shall,  however,  wait  till  I  see  the  effects  of  my 
correspondent's  plan,  before  I  declare  myself  more 
decidedly  about  it;  and  shall  remain  in  tranquil 
suspense  till  I  see  a  regiment  of  female  dragoons, 
and  a  woman  in  armour  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  show. 
We  are  much  afraid  that  a  few  of  these  spirited 
female  adventurers  will  claim  to  be  admitted  into 
mix  €lub{  for  some  of  our  old  bachelors  who  pique 
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themsdves  gi^tl j  upon  their  gallaatrjy  won 
very  mucfa  cfaagrined  at  being  forced  upon  m  n 
Mr.  Baraaby  die  churchwarden,  who  is  a  Terj 
speaker  upon  all  occasions,  and  Teryjeal<Ni8< 
credit  of  our  society,  raised  the  edbo  three 
about  it  last  night,  and  paid  a  guinea  for  ded 
with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he  would  neviei 
up  the  exclusive,  unalienable,  hereditary  r]( 
wearing  breeches,  which  he  conceired  to  be  ' 
mitted  to  us  through  as  long  a  line  of  aneesi 
any  privilc^  we  enjoy,  and  as  sacred  as  otu 
|>erty  and  our  lives.  ^  But  I  will  venture  to 
an  upon  Mr.  Bamaby's  harangue,  for  the  sa 
introducing  a  little  story,  whLc^  sobm  of  my  n 
anay  be  pleased  with. 

One  of  the  latest  European  travellers  to  die 
rior  parts  of  Soutii  Amenca,  as  he  pursued  kit 
ney  along  the  famous  river  of  Orelana,ia  the  eo 
of  Amasonia,  came  up  with  an  old  man  wh 
employed  in  catching  tortoises*  He  put  many 
tions  to  him,  and  ifound  him  very  corotnunii 
and  fiidl  of  information.  Among  other  anecdcA 
obtained  from  him  the  following. — In  the  cen' 
the  mountains  of  Guiana,  lived  a  nation  oiCot^ 
tain  Secouima  (women  without  husbands),  whi 
separated  themsdves  entirely  from  men,  and 
about  in  armed  troops.  Though  they  admitte 
males  among  them  once  a  year,  yet  they  absti 
from  forming  any  attachments  ;  and  it  was  o 
their  most  sacred  and  inviolable  laws,  that  new 
nections  should  be  made  at  every  fresh  interc 
with  our  sex.  The  o£&pring,  if  male,  was  ae 
the  father  to  be  educated  by  him ;  if  female,  t 
brought  up  by  the  mother.  The  favourite  oma 
of  these  female  warriors  was  a  certain  green 
which  they  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  i 
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flde  of  s  river  ciAed  the  Black  river ;  and  hither 
the  ycnuig  women  of  qualitj  used  to  repair  every 
awnth  in  arved  hodies,  in  search  of  this  decoration 
•f  thetf  cars  and  wrists. 

It  happened  on  a  certain  daj,  as  some  of  the 
ihywer  of  the  Amazonian  maidens  were  out  on  this 
errand)  they  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  Indian  youths, 
who  were  going  on  an  embassy  to  a  neighbouring 
tnbem  The  young  men  were  so  struck  with  the 
beanty  of  these  adventurers,  that  they  immediately 
Ittd  at  their  feet  a  part  oi  the  presents  with  which 
they  were  loaded  for  the  purposes  of  their  commis- 
MOB.  The  desire  (^pleasing  each  other  soon  became 
mutsal,  and  grew  so  rapidly,  that  the  next  day  they 
joined  in  boilding  little  temporary  cottages  on  the 
§potw  Every  month  they  met  together  at  the  same 
place,  where  the  strictest  decorum  was  preserved. 
The  women  slept  always  in  separate  lodgings ;  their 
heads  reposing  on  their  bucklers,  and  their  feet 
eo?ered  with  the  fleeces  of  the  lama,  the  presents  of 
their  lovers.  The  youths  also  assisted  them  in  ga- 
thering the  green  gems,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
occupation  of  decorating  their  pefsons  and  their 
arsM  with  the  costliest  they  could  find.  At  every 
fresh  meeting  they  brought  with  them  the  plumage 
of  green  parrots  for  their  helmets,  and  chains  of 
Kens'  teeth  for  thdr  necks  and  wrists ;  not  forgetting 
to  load  themselves  with  presents  offish  and  venison, 
and  froita  of  the  fairest  kinds,  such  as  guavas,  bana- 
nas, pom^ranates,  and  pine-apples.  By  the  force 
of  these  assiduities,  they  obtained  a  promise  from 
the  female  warriors^  to  choose  them  ror  their  tem- 
porary husbands,  when  the  time  should  arrive 
wUch  was  appoiated  by  the  laws  of  the  Amazonian 
state  for  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
,  This  moment  at  length  camci  and  their  tenoer 
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engagements  were  faithfully  performed.  The  short 
interval  allowed  them  was  passed  in  the  fondest  en- 
dearments ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the 
terrible  order  for  separation  was  issued^  and  pro-« 
claimed  by  the  rattling  of  their  spears  against  their 
corselets,  and  such  funeral  shouts  as  it  was  th^r 
custom  to  raise  in  sorrow  for  departed  friends.- 
They  took  a  final  leave  of  each  otlier,  never  to  meet 
again  but  in  the  land  of  souls.  The  male  pledgee 
of  their  loves  were  sent  back  to  their  fathers ;  and 
the  females  were  brought  up  by  their  mothers  for 
the  supply  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  so  happened,  that  in  the  course  of  some  sixteen 
years,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  very  tribe  to 
which  these  Indians  belonged,  and  the  nation  of  the 
Amazons.  After  many  desperate  encounters,  and  a 
great  deal  of  bloodshed,  the  men  proved  an  over- 
match for  the  women,  burned  and  laid  waste  their 
country,  and  advanced  towards  their  last  town,  with, 
minds  prepared  to  revenge  their  fallen  associates* 
The  little  devoted  capital  was  thrown  into  terrible 
consternation ;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  shrieks  of 
helpless  virgins  miserably  murdered  by  their  own 
mothers,  to  save  them  from  the  bloody  hands  of  aa 
exasperated  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  cruel  disorder,  one  of  those 
very  women  who  had  been  made  mothers  in  the  amo^ 
rous  adventure  with  the  Indian  youths,  was  inspired 
by  her  guardian  spirit  with  a  thought  that  saved  the, 
remnant  of  her  countrywomen.  Gathering  together 
all  she  could  muster  of  her  comrades,  who  had  i^ared 
in  the  expedition  after  the  green  g^ms,  she  made  a 
short  harangue,  full  of  the  most  touching  remon- 
strances, on  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  all  mea- 
sures of  resistance ;  and  besought  them  vehemently 
to  try  what  the  force  of  nature  might  do  for  them^ 
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and  the  tender  pleadings  of  those  bosom  recollec- 
dons  which  their  presence  must  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  their  former  lovers.  Scarcely  had  she 
finished,  when  actuated  by  a  common  spirit,  with 
a  shout  that  ran  along  the  mountains  in  ominous 
echoes,  they  all  threw  away  their  targets  of  canes, 
and  their  half-moon  bucklers,  and  rushed  out  with 
naked  breasts  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  novelty  of 
the  sight  arrested  for  some  moments  the  march  of 
the  Indians.  A  solemn  silence  prevailed ;  taking 
advantage  of  which,  the  forlorn  females  raised 
their  voices,  and  called  upon  their  temporary  hus- 
bands, and  the  sons  of  their  pleasures  and  their^ 
vows,  repeating  their  names,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  crowns  of  parrots'  feathers,  and  all  the 
pledges  of  their  former  loves. 

As  these  Indians  were  originally  a  Peruvian  co- 
lony, they  had  inherited  a  portion  of  that  softness, 
and  humanity  of  character,  which  distinguished 
that  tranquil  race.   When  they  beheld  the  offspring 
of  that  tender  rencounter,  and  those  breasts  which 
they  had  pressed  so  often  with  fond  delight,  their 
heaids  fell  upon  their  bosoms,  and  their  axes  drop- 
ped from  their  hands ;  they  rushed  forwards,  and 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  their  wives  and  their 
mothers,  and  spared  for  their  sakes  the  remains  of 
the  Amazonian  nation.  Admonished  by  this  event, 
these  warrior  women  relinquished  their  bows  and 
their  spears,  and  resolved  in  future  to  trust  more 
to  their  weakness  than  their  strength,  to  their  tears 
than  their  arrows,  to  their  extended  arms  than  to 
their  half  moon  bucklers,  to  their  soft  bosoms  than 
theur  adamantine  corslets :  and,  whatever  imposing 
travellers  may  relate,  there  are  no  more  such  peo- 
ple to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Guiana. 
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StuUiiia  pUrumque  emtio  eat. 
Foolery  is  often  &taL 

TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 

Aprils,  17«l. 
SIR, 

Your  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  has 
ticed  the  custom,  even  in  his  time  an  ancient  one» 
of  distinguishing  the  first  day  of  the  present  nonth 
by  the  practice  of  what  has  always  been  called 
''  making  April  fools."  It  is  his  idea,  that  tha^ 
pleasure  we  feel  from  this  exercise  of  our  under- 
standing is  nothing  more  than  a  self-satisfaction, 
which  IS  excited  in  our  bosoms  by  the  discovery 
of  another's  disparity.  Such  a  pride,  however,  one 
should  be  tender  of  condemning  too  widely,  lest» 
on  examination,  it  should  be  found,  in  some  shape, 
or  with  some  modification,  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  our  great  exertions  and  great  achievemeots:  yet 
this  pride,  when  it  can  triumph  in  the  overthrow 
of  a  person  unprepared,  can  construe  simplicity 
into  ignorance,  and  be  content  with  such  eqaivoeal 
proofs  of  superiority  as  the  successes  of  artifice  and 
untruth,  must  be  of  a  veiy  ordinary  and  unproduc* 
tive  kind :  in  its  higher  oegrees,  it  is  cruel ;  in  iti 
lower,  contemptible. 

How  it  has  happened  that  a  particular  day  has 
long  been  iqppropriated,  thouffh  by  no  meana  ex* 
clusively,  to  the  exercise  of  this  amusement,  and 
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why  the  first  of  April  was  destined  to  that  purpose, 
I  ieave  to  the  investigation  of  antiquanes;  ha- 
zarding only  one  conjecture,  that,  at  some  very 
remote  period,  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess 
Folly,  the  idlers  and  witlings  of  the  world,  in  imi- 
tation of  other  heathens,  established  this  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  their  deity ;  and  perhaps  some 
analogy  may  be  traced  between  the  sacrifices  of 
the  ancients  and  the  offerings  which  Folly's  votaries 
continue  to  heap  before  her  altar  on  this  her  high 
festival :  nay,  though  the  heathen  system  of  the- 
ology is  long  since  exploded,  this  deity  finds  her 
power  over  the  world  by  no  means  on  the  decline: 
and  wlille  Venus  is  no  longer  invoked  by  our  belles, 
while  pickpockets  finrget  their  obUgations  to  Mer- 
cury, and  Neptune  is  neglected  even  on  his  own 
dement,  Folly  has  8plen£d  temples  in  every  city, 

Kti  in  every  family,  and  whole  hecatombs  of 
in  victims,  if  you  allow  the  expression,  swell 
the  faoBOurs  of  her  red4etter  day. 

What  led  me  into  this  train  of  thought  vras  an 
accidental  visit,  which  I  paid  yesterday,  to  an  old 
aoqttsintance,  formeriy  a  domestic  in  the  fiunily  of 
ny  grandfather,  and  by  him  established,  above 
feiity  years  ago,  in  a  little  shop,  where  he  has  found 
Beans  to  acquire  a  decent  subsistence.  When  but 
a  boy,  as  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  he  was  es- 
teemed an  oddity  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  and 
always  had  a  strong  propensity  to  little  mischievous 
ex{rfoita.  He  would  stalk  through  the  churchyard 
at  night,  wrapped  in  a  tablecloth  ;  he  would  hide 
Che  maid*8  shoes,  blacken  bis  face  to  frighten  the 
children,  and  grease  the  strings  of  the  chaplain's 
violin*  Indeed,  my  grandfather,  though  he  had  a 
regard  for  the  boy,  was  at  length  obliged  to  discard 
him,  for  fitttening  his  grand-aunt  Anna  Maria's 
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lappet  to  the  chair,  while  she  sat  at  dinner,  to  her 
utter  confusion  as  soon  as  she  attempted  to  quit 
her  place. 

I  found  him  in  the  little  apartment  behind  his 
•shop,  with  a  large  book  open  before  him,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  writing ;  and  on  the  back 
of  which  was  lettered,  not  unaptly,  as  will  appear 
from  what  follows,  Day-Book. 

He  observed  that  he  had  been  just  bringing  up 
his  accounts  to  the  close  of  yesterday;  but  added, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  '*  How  unlucky  it  is,  it 
should  have  happened  on  a  Sunday ! — I  shall  be 
below  par  this  year. — I  believe  I  may  say  without 
vanity,"  said  he,  seeing  me  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  him,  ^*  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
parish  who  makes  so  many  fools  as  myself.  Whyi 
Sir,  I  have  averaged,  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
thirty  fools  per  annum  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more,  but  for  that  plaguy  gout  which  confined 
me  last  spring. — Ah  !  it  was  a  great  loss  to  me ;  I 
had  not  a  single  fool,  except  my  apothecary's  ap- 
prentice, whom  I  sent  to  the  upper  end  of  Isling* 
ton  to  get  me  some  genuine  pantilum  pulverosum  ; 
— but  then,  the  year  before  was  a  plentiful  year, 
a  very  plentiful  year.  Do,  Sir,  let  me  read  you 
my  journal  for  the  first  of  April  in  that  year."  I 
assented :  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  as 
follows. 
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1st  April,  1790. — Got  up  early  this  morning,  to 
prepare  for  business — Sally  still  a-bed — Flung 
the  watchman  a  shilling  out  of  the  window,  to 
rap  at  my  door,  and  cry  Jire — Sally  started  up 
in  a  fright,  overturned  my  best  wig,  which 
stood  in  the  passage,  and  ran  into  the  street 
half  naked — Was  obliged  to  give  her  a  shillingr' 
to  quiet  her* 
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**  Ten  o'clock. — Sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Plume,  die 
ondertakery  telling  him  that  my  neighbour  old 
Frank  Fuz,  who  was  married  on  Monday  to  his 
late  wife's  step-daughter,  had  died  suddenly 
last  night — Saw  six  of  Plume's  men  go  in,  and 
beard  old  Fuz  very  loud  with  them. 

'*  Invited  all  our  club  to  dine  at  deputy  Dripping's, 
and  invited  him  to  dine  with  alderman  Grub,  at 
Hampstead. — N.B.  The  alderman  is  on  a  visit 
to  his  son-in-law  in  Kent. 

**  Twelve  o'clock. — Received  an  order,  in  the 
name  of  a  customer  in  Essex,  for  six  pounds  of 
snuff,  to  be  sent  by  the  coach — Smoked  the  bite, 
and  kicked  the  messenger  out  of  the  shop— > 
N.B.  Not  catch  old  birds,  &c 

**  One  o'clock — Afraid  Sally  would  play  some 
trick  upon  me  in  dressing  my  dinner ;  so  went 
to  get  a  steak  at  a  coffee-house — Chalked  the 
waiter's  back  as  he  gave  me  my  change* — N3. 
Two  bad  shillings. 

**  Asked  an  old  woman  in  Cheapside,  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  hat? — She  took  it  off;  and 
while  I  was  calling  her  April  fool,  a  boy  ran  off 
with  my  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

**  Tappea  a  Blue-school  boy  on  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  what  he  had  got  behind  him  ?  He  answer- 
ed, A  fo<^ — The  people  laughed  at  this :  I  did 
not  see  much  in  it. 

**  Three  o'clock.— Sent  Sally  to  the  Tower,  to  see 
a  democrat;  carried  the  key  of  the  cellar  with 
her,  and  spent  me  half-a-crown  in  coach-hire. 

**  Gave  Giles  my  shopman  a  glaes  of  brandy,  which 
he  took  for  a  glass  of  wine.  Giles  unable  to 
attend  shop  the  next  day.'' 

^*  I  readily  prevailed  on  my  old  acquaintance  to 
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give  me  a  copy  of  this  diary,  on  my  promising  ^o 
transmit  it  to  you.  It  was  with  more  difficulty  I 
drew  from  him,  that  his  neighbour  Fuz  never  from 
that  day  bought  any  more  tobacco  at  his  shop ;  and 
that,  two  days  afterwards,  he  received  a  letter  by 
post,  from  his  Essex  customer,  threatening  him 
with  an  action  for  assaulting  his  servant,  and  or- 
dering him  to  furnish  his  bill  immediately  :  ^that 
the  club  had  sent  him  to  Coventry  ;  and  that  he 
had  lost  deputy  Dripping's  interest  for  the  office 
of  churchwarden,  to  which  he  then  aspired. 

^*  But,  to  quit  my  old  acquaintance  and  his  diary^ 
even  this  custom.  Sir,  absurd  as  it  is,  will  afford  the 
moralist  a  topic  of  useful  instruction :  the  danger  of 
credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  over-caution  oa 
the  other,  may  be  inferred  from  the  exploits  of  an 
April-day  fool-maker.  The  young  and  inexperi- 
enced will  find  this  one  day  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  acquaintance,  no  bad  sketch  of  the  world  as  it 
is  every  day,  and  in  every  age  :  much  deception^ 
much  falsehood ;  every  body  suspicious  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  every  body  more  ready  to  join  in  the 
shout  of  triumph  at  an  instance  of  successful  im- 
position, than  to  unite  in  detecting  and  punishing 
the  deceiver.  The  practical  professor  of  this  hon- 
ourable art  too,  if  he  have  any  sense  remaining, 
may  take  an  useful  hint,  that,  however  successful 
he  may  be,  he  is  open  to  the  same  imposition  from 
his  more  skilful  brethren  ;  and  that  ridicule,  when 
it  falls  on  him,  will  fall  with  augmented  force :  at 
all  events,  that  this  contemptible  and  vulgar  talent, 
though  in  season  but  for  a  day,  may  produce  most 
lasting  effects  ;  and  that  a  friend  may  be  lost,  and 
an  enemy  created,  by  the  momentary  triumph  of 
ill-founded  pride  and  bastard  humour. 

**  octAvius." 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  Octavius  was  read  at  our  so- 
ciety, and  judged  worthy  of  admission. — Mr.  Bar- 
naby  and  Mr.  Blunt  made  some  trifling  objections, 
which  were  soon  over-ruled  by  Mr.  Allworth,  I 
was  tempted  almost  myself  to  enter  a  clause  in 
favour  of  those  industrious  mechanics,  whose  turn 
to  be  witty  comes  round  only  once  a-year.  I  own 
It  has  sometimes  given  me  a  sensible  pleasure  to 
contemplate,  among  the  petty  triumphers  of  this 
one  day,  those  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  served 
as  butts  all  the  other  364.  The  muddy-headed  part 
of  society,  or  what  Lucian  calls  the  ^rax^r?  Ta^*  dvQ^x- 
^tn  must  be  kept  in  good  humour  with  themselves, 
or  they  will  not  proceed  with  cheerfulness  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  duties  of  life  which  they  are  destined 
to  ful6L  I  think  therefore,  that,  in  regard  to  this 
description  of  men,  there  is  a  degree  of  injustice 
and  impolicy  in  discountenancing  their  jokes,  and 
in  refusing  to  open  our  gates  to  them  for  twelve 
hours,  while  we  sport  without  scruple  on  their 
manors  as  long  as  it  is  convenient. 

I  am  very  easy  myself  in  this  particular ;  and,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  dignity  and  interests  of  my  call- 
ing, the  whole  parish  might  try  their  wit  upon  me, 
flolong  as  the  effects  of  it  were  confined  to  the  first 
of  April :  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  great  fear 
of  their  lasting  much  longer,  as,  for  want  of  Attic 
nit,  these  jokes  do  rarely  keep  above  a  day.  I  am 
a  voluntary  martyr  to  the  facetiousness  of  an  old 
maid-servant,  who  acts  in  quality  of  housekeeper, 
at  every  return  of  this  Saturnalia :  for  these  twenty 
years  she  has  regularly  sent  us  up  a  pie  with  no- 
thing but  the  crust ;  and  my  mother  and  myself  as 
regularly  fall  to,  as  if  we  had  set  our  hearts  upon 
this  part  of  the  dinner  alone.  If  she  should  ever 
throw  up  this  long-established  custom,  which  she 
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holds  by  a  sort  of  charter,  we  should  feel  much 
chagrined  at  the  disappointment,  and  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  ominous  lapses  of  time,  in  which  some 
cement  is  loosened,  or  some  prop  succumbs^  to 
warn  us  of  the  ruin  of  the  fabric  of  life. 

Yet,  although  this  holiday  humour  may,  I  thiiik» 
-be  fairly  allowed  to  a  certain  description  of  persons, 
whose  play  is  innocent,  and  whose  jokes  are  power- 
less, yet  it  is  a  dangerous  engine  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  malice  enough  to  meditate  mis- 
chief, and  wit  enough  to  render  them  successful* 
In  such  a  case,  however,  the  victor  has  nothing  but 
a  laugh  to  support  him,  and  the  vanquished  has  no- 
tiiing  to  shame  him,  unless  truth  and  unsuspicioQ 
can  do  it.  It  is  in  fact  in  this  instance  a  disgrace  to 
be  triumphant,  and  an  honour  to  be  defeated.  Yat 
the  mere  momentary  feelings  of  the  parties  are  DOt 
alone  to  be  considered ;  for,  as  my  correspondent 
observes,  very  solid  mtschiefi  may  frequently  fesok 
-from  this  meretricious  mirth.    I  have  seen  an  ami- 
able woman  seriously  disordered  by  the  false  alam 
it  has  occasioned  her ;  and  many  a  very  manly  mind 
has  been  disqualified  for  the  business  of  the  whde 
day  before  him,  by  some  dreadful  intelligence  at  his 
entrance  into  the  breakfast-room.  But,  besides  aU 
this,  it  is  ^ver  a  dangerous  thing  to  tamper  with 
truth ;  and,  however  good-natured  our  meaning 
may  be,  the  habit  may  take  root  in  the  most  diminu- 
tive trifles,  and  may  gain  upon  us  under  the  covar 
of  various  denominations  and  excuses,  till  it  usurps 
a  leading  influence  on  our  conduct  and  deport- 
ment. 

There  is  surely  something  sacred  in  simplicity ; 
and  no  well- constituted  mind  can  bear  to  abuse  il* 
To  one  of  this  make,  it  is  like  leading  the  blind 
into  the  ditch,  to  foster  the  mistakes  of  a  peifoo 
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in  order  to  oppress  him  with  ridicule,  llie  world, 
with  its  disappointments,  is  quick  enough  in  wear- 
ing away  the  sanguine  and  ingenuous  bloom  of  our 
thoughts,  which  we  bring  with  us  at  first  into  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  Let  us  leave  it  therefore 
untouched  as  long  as  we  can,  and  reverence  it  as  a 
testimony  that  does  honour  to  our  nature,  and  the 
original  constitution  of  our  minds. 
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Jpteordo  annaUum  mediocriter  nos  retinet  quasi  enumeratione 
fidorum;  atviri  s^)e  excellentis  ancijrites  variique  casus  ha- 
beni  admirationefnf  exjxOationem,  latUiam,  molestidin,  spenh 
imorenu  cicsro. 

• 

Annfl^gj  by  their  very  nature,  can  interest  us  but  little  more  than 

almanacks  ;  but  the  changes  and  distresses  in  the  life  of  an 
excellent  diaracter,  raise  in  our  bosoms  admiration,  expectation^ 
joy,  sorrow,  hop^  fear. 

It  is  a  common  custom  with  me,  when  my  mother 
18  gone  to  bed,  to  take  up  some  entertaining  book 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  steal  my  mind 
from  the  weight  of  this  undertaking,  which  other- 
wise would  so  oppress  my  brain  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  take  my  due  rest :  for  there  is  a  sort  of  tena- 
city in  one's  thoughts,  that  makes  them  adhere  to 
what  the}'  have  been  exercised  upon,  in  spite  of 
one's  self;  just  as  iron  which  has  been  rubbed 
upon  a  loadstone  is  drawn  towards  it  with  a  greater 
force  of  attraction. 

The  other  night,  feeling  myself  in  the  predica- 
ment I  have  been  describing,  I  took  up  the  first 
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book  that  offered  itself,  which  happened  to  be  a  yo- 
lume  of  Tacitus.  It  opened  itself  at  that  passaM- 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Julius  AgricoWy 
where  the  author  pours  forth  his  feelings  in  that 
pious  apostrophe,  and  sums  up,  in  a  few  sentences, 
all  that  is  great  or  amiable  in  the  human  character* 
There  is  something  in  these  unbought  testimoniev 
of  genuine  praise,  that  reaches  to  the  hearts  of  thote 
who  are  simple  lookers-on ;  and  I  always  feel  that  I 
have  this  advantage  over  the  parties  themselves, 
that  whereas  they  can  have  but  a  single  object  of 
admiration  or  gratitude,  I  can  venerate  and  admire 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  feel  a  double  portioa 
of  sensibility  and  delight. 

This  is  one  among  the  many  reasons  which  ren- 
der biography  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  reading  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  business  of  History  to  trace^ 
through  a  long  succession  of  events,  the  remote 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  to  mark  the  different 
gradations  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  to  hold 
out  to  man  the  humiliating  lesson  of  national  vicis- 
situde :  but  Biography  is  studious  of  finding  out  the 
paths  which  lead  to  our  finest  sensibilities,  and,  bj 
acquainting  us  with  the  domestic  transactions,  in* 
troducing  us  to  the  private  hours,  and  disclosing  to 
us  the  secret  propensities,  enjoyments,  and  weak- 
nesses of  celebrated  persons,  increase  our  sympathy 
in  proportion  to  our  intimacy  with  the  object  held 
up  to  us,  and  heighten  our  curiosity  with  the 
touches  of  affection  and  interest. 

Even  in  the  contemplation  of  characters  emi- 
nently flagitious,  from  this  close  inspection  afforded 
us  by  the  minuteness  of  biography,  we  feel  a  gloomy 
sort  of  satisfaction,  in  witnessing  their  moments  of 
remorse  and  sorrow^  and,  as  the  heart  is  rarely 
abandoned  to  total  depravity,  in  tracing  out  those 
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flolttarj  features  of  humanitj  which  6«ve  tW  blank 
and  hopeless  extinctioo  of  all  virtue^  But  if  the 
character  kehl  up  to  our  view  be  such  as  to  call 
forth  our  love  and  admiration^  our  ardours  and 
sympathies  are  excited  with  so  much  the  greater 
vehemence^  as  they  are  accumulated  upon  one  ob- 
ject, like  the  rays  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  focus. 
No^Bg  is  mere  pJeasing  thaa  thus  to  gain  a  dis- 
taict  and  steady  view  of  those  ol*  whom  we  have 
hitherto  caught  only  a  transient  glimpse*  through 
the  Dsedium  of  history,  amidst  a  crowd  of  contend- 
ing objects ;  to  be  able  in  a  manner  to  erect  for 
our  favourite  hero  a  separate  altar,  and  to  offer  up 
at  his  shrine  peculiar  adoration  and  appropriate 
boooars. 

The  advantages  of  biogrs4>hy  in  a  moral  view 
are  no  less  apparent:  for  as  our  sympathies  are 
more  strongly  excited,  when  our  attention  is  drawn 
towards  a  single  object,  than  in  the  more  cursory 
and  crowded  prospects  of  human  actions ;  in  the 
ttflse  proportion  is  the  simple  and  narrow  course 
of  biography  more  capable  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
virtue,  than  the  more  extended  and  ostentatious 
plan  of  historical  composition. 

OiMT  respect  for  biography  is  still  further  increas- 
ed when  we  consider  that  a  prevailing  taste  for  it  is 
seme  indication  of  the  good  dispositions  of  an  age, 
ss  it  argues  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  general  ad- 
miimtion  (^virtuous  excellence:  *^  Virtutes  iisdem 
ttrnpariius  opiimi  estimantur  quibus  JadUimi  gig' 
ntin/ur/'  ^'  Virtues  have  most  credit  eiven  to  them 
in  that  age  which  is  most  fertile  in  producing  them." 
But  these  advantages  do  not  of  necessity  arise  out 
of  biography,  but  depend  entirely  upon  its  proper 
management  and  cultivation.  Its  fairest  ppportuni- 
tiss  and  noblest  designs  may  be  defeated  andiost» 
by  a  neglect  of  those  rules  and  principle^  to  which 
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it  should  ever  conform^  or  without  a  competenl 
share  of  genius  and  penetration.  The  choice  of  in- 
cidents, the  developement  of  character,  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter,  the  harmony  of  colouring,  the 
seasonable  introduction  of  subordinate  actors,  and 
the  due  gradation  of  importance  bestowed  upon 
them,  are  essentials  in  this  species  of  composition 
greatly  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities;  and 
the  delicacy  and  difficulty  which  attends  it  have 
been  signally  proved  in  the  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  mould  into  an  in- 
teresting and  impressive  form  the  memoirs  of  a 
very  virtuous  and  wise,  though  partial  and  austere, 
character  of  the  present  age. 

What  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  a  consider- 
able advantage  in  the  nature  of  biographical  writ- 
ings, may  ultimately  prove  a  source  of  much  incon- 
venience. The  exemption  to  which  it  seems  entitled 
from  the  graver  and  chaster  rules  of  history,  has 
caused  many  to  abuse  this  indulgence,  and  to  fall 
into  the  extreme  of  irregularity  and  licentiousness. 
They  have  thought  it  enough  to  scrape  together  a 
loose  and  undigested  mass  of  anecdotes,  without  at- 
tending to  the  great  points  of  arrangement  and 
colouring ;  they  have  heaped  a  pile  of  facts  together, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  observe  u  they 
united  in  their  conclusions :  so  that  the  reader  is 
at  last  abandoned  to  his  own  unaided  judgment 
and  undecided  opinions,  unable  to  reconcile  the 
multifarious  collection  of  contradictory  elements . 
and  incongruous  parts. 

It  is  true,  the  varieties  of  every  man's  conduct, 
when  viewed  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
circumstances^ present  an  unaccountable  medley  to 
the  superficial  observer ;  but  such  as  study  human 
nature  attentively,  and  examine  deeply  into  theme* 
tives  and  spirit  of  human  actions,  discover  a  latent 
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order  and  analogy  in  these  contradictory  appear- 
ancesy  and  perceive  that  the  same  'passions  of  the 
human  breast  produce  very  different  effects  and 
.phenomena  in  different  situations,  while  the  springs 
and  principles  are  still  the  same ;  and  that  we  still 
propose  to  ourselves  the  same  ends  and  gratifica- 
•tionsy  while  we  frequently  change  our  modes  of 
.pursuit,  and  adopt  various  and  even  opposite  means, 
as  expediency  or  humour  directs* 

To  make  up  a  perfect  whole,  and  to  afford  the 
mind  an  opportunity  of  deducing  those  general 
conclusions  on  which  it  is  ever  so  fond  of  reposing, 
to  unfold  the  leading  principles  of  action  in  the 
character  under  contemplation,  and  to  single  out 
those  facts  and  incidents  which  exhibit  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  fullest  point  of  view,  is  the  pro- 
per task  of  biography ;  our  respect  for  which  is 
heightened  by  thus  considering  its  extent  and  im- 
portance ;  and  we  cannot  but  allow  that  it  exercises 
a  great  portion  of  taste  and  imagination,  and  com- 
bines the  excellences  of  robust  and  solid  parts, 
with  those  which  spring  from  brilliant  capacities 
.and  delicate  perceptions. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  remark  with  what  advan- 
tage this  spirit  of  biography  will  sometimes  enter 
into  the  plan  of  history,  the  most  attractive  and  ani- 
mated parts  of  which  are  often  those  partial  delinea- 
tions of  select  and  favourite  characters,  where  the 
.vehemence  of  admiration  overcomes  the  general 
sobriety  and  equal  tenour  of  historical  representa- 
.tion  $  and  the  heat  of  the  writer's  bosom  prevails 
.above  the  ceremony  of  rules,  and  shows  itself  in 
bold. and  enthusiastical  touches  of  extraordinary 
^lender. 

These  hints  upon  the  nature  and  rules  of  bio- 
.graph^  came  from  my  friend  Mr.  All  worth's  mouth, 
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at  the  last  meeting  of  our  society,  where  the  con* 
versatioD  happened  to  turn  upon  that  subject ;  and 
as  they  appeared  to  be  judicious,  I  put  them  toge- 
ther as  well  as  I  could  remember  them,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  my  readers*  I  certainly  have  often 
felt  the  truth  of  my  friend's  observation,  in  reading 
some  of  our  best  histories.  I  love  those  genuine 
passages,  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  historian  gives 
way  to  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  the  heart  con- 
spires with  the  head  in  the  eulogy  or  vindication  of 
a  great  and  virtuous  character*  This  will  only  be 
permitted,  however,  to  a  grave  and  weighty  histo* 
rian ;  nor  indeed  will  these  partial  bursts  have  much 
effect  upon  the  reader,  unless  they  be  contrasted 
with  the  general  abstinence  and  equability  of  tbe 
whole.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  our 
countryman  David  Hume;  and  I  challenge  any 
person  of  sensibility  to  contemplate  the  portraits  he 
nas  drawn  of  the  dukes  of  Montrose  and  Ormond, 
and  the  lords  Strafford  and  Ossory,  without  feeling 
their  spirits  raised  almost  to  rapture  and  enthn* 
siasm.  The  original  intention  of  this  excdlen 
historian,  to  write  only  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarlf 
has  given  to  his  work  those  lively  dashes  of  bic 
graphy,  which  have  greatly  contnbuted  to  rendr 
it  so  popular  and  interesting. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  there  existed  a  greater  ra 
for  biography,  than  at  the  present  moment.    I  cf 
not,  however,  help  considering  it  as  grossly  pror 
tuted,  when  I  see  it  rendered  a  vehicle  for  proflig 
examples,  or  the  purposes  of  scandal  and  abi 
The  memoirs  of  impure  females,  of  petits-mat 
and  buffoons,  which  are  every  day  poured  in  v 
us,  will  in  the  end,  I  fear,  bring  discredit  upon 
species  of  writing ;  and  it  will  be  considered  i 
honour  to  go  out  of  life,  without  getting 
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print.  ThuB,  in  another  century,  instead  of  con- 
taining a  list  of  British  worthies,  biography  will  be 
the  sink  of  British  infamy  ;  and  all  that  our  great 
men  will  aspire  to,  will  be  the  negative  renown  of 
escaping  the  bookseller's  shop,  and  of  giving  up  the 
ghdst  without  being  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall* 

I  live  in  hopes  that  the  peaceful  tenour  of  my 
life  will  put  me  out  of  all  danger ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count am  disposed  to  congratulate  myself  very 
much  upon  the  obscurity  in  which  I  have  lived,  £ 
must  not,  however,  depend  too  much  upon  this  ob- 
scurity ;  for  I  observe  that  many  of  my  fellow  sub- 
jects, who  have  never  been  spoken  of  while  they 
lived,  have  made  a  great  noise  by  their  deaths,  and 
have  gone  off  with  an  explosion  like  an  air-gun. 

About  half  a  year  ago  died  Mr.  Stentor,  my 
derk,  who  had  held  his  post  under  a  succession  of 
lectors  for  the  space  of  fifly  years*  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  rake  up  sufficient  matter  concerning 
him,  to  make  a  solitary  rural  distich  for  his  tomb- 
ftone ;  but  Mr.  Crossbones  the  sexton  had  hardly 

Eat  him  into  his  griive,  before  he  produced  a  neat 
ttle  duodecimo  history  of  his  life,  with  a  very  sleek 
and  comely  portrait,  a  motto  from  the  hundredth 
psalm,  and  a  very  handsome  dedication  to  the  Rev. 
Simon  Olive-Branch. 

It  would  be  well  enough  if  this  biographical 
mania  could  be  confined  to  such  harmless  subjects  ; 
bat  I  am  informed  by  my  correspondent  in  town, 
that  many  of  those  lives  which  used  to  be  bought 
of  a  cryer  in  the  street  for  a  half-penny  the  day 
after  an  execution,  will  now  cost  you  two-and-six- 
pence  at  a  reputable  bookseller's  shop*  I  am  assur- 
ed also  that  an  evening  lecturer  in  town  is  engaged 
in  a  work  which  is  to  be  called  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Swindlers,  &c*  or  the  Young 
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Gentlemanls  Pocket  Companion,  wit&all  thei 
sayings  and  gallantries  of  those  brave  youths 
their  portraits  at  full  length,  executed  by  the 
celebrated  artists  in  the  kingdom. 

Some  little  time  ago,  as  my  correspondei 
ports,  there  lodged,  within  a  few  doors  of  St 
pulchre's  church,  a  biographical  genius,  who 
three  years  very  comfortably  on  the  death  c 
friends,  till,  having  lost  his  credit  with  the  boo 
lers,  and  in  consequence  all  means  of  livelihoa 
the  recovery  of  an  old  uncle,  whose  life  and  c 
he  had  already  put  into  their  hands,  he  tool 
heroical  resolution  of  killing  himself,  in  ord 
provide  for  his  family ;  and  I  am  told  his  mei 
have  already  apprenticed  out  his  eldest  son  1 
undertaker* 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Allworth's,  who,  in  re 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  may  be  said,  like  the 
veller  in  the  fable,  to  blow  hot  and  cold  upon  i 
with  the  same  breath,  whose  expressions  pinci: 
the  frost,  and  whose  charity  drops  like  the  d« 
I  say,  it  is  an  observation  of  his,  that  the  ca 
biography  is  growing  so  broad  and  common^ 
and  mankind  are  so  ambitious  of  generaliziDg 
conduct  to  one  common  standard  of  depra 
that  we  shall  soon  buy  ready-made  lives  in 
shops,  as  the  village  landlord  first  purchase  f 
man  likeness,  and  then  determines  between  Adi 
Keppel  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  I  hi 
think  I  should  outrage  this  remark  of  my  exce 
friend,  if  I  were  to  carry  it  a  little  further,  anc 
serve  that  even  the  brute  creation  might  be  i 
prehended  in  this  general  extension  and  simplj 
tion  of  the  biographical  plan.  The  heads 
iparticulars  of  the  life  of  an  ass  maintain  a  so 
parallelism  with  that  of  a  modern  adventurer, 
might  run  as  follows : 
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How  he  was  bom  in  an  obscure  village  in  York- 
shire, and  was  christened  Jack. 

How  his  youth  was  spent  in  play,  ^c. 

How  he  became  very  wild,  as  he  came  to  years 
of  discretion. 

How  he  formed  some  bad  connections,  and  ^w 
many  troubles. 

How  he  ran  away  with  a  young  gipsy-wench. 
-  How  he  came  up  to  London,  and  found  many 
rich  relations. 

How  he  forsook  the  gipsy-wench,  and  carried 
about  a  market-girl  to  all  the  public  places. 

How  he  made  a  great  noise,  and  kicked  up  a 
great  dust. 

How  he  took  part  in  many  dirty  occupations. 

How  he  changed  sides  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray. 

How  he  became  callous  to  all  correction. 

How  successful  he  was  in  haranguing  the  popu- 
lace, and  commanding  attention. 

How  he  was  loaded  with  more  employment  than 
he  could  bear. 

How  he  raised  his  hopes  to  the  woolsack. 

How  he  was  promised  a  stall  for  his  brother,  and 
the  Order  of  the  Thistle  for  himself;  and  how  he 
was  turned  out  of  place  without  any  provision. 

How  he  was  bribed  to  hold  his  tongue  by  a  lady 
b  die  straw. 

How  he  lay  in  clover  for  three  years. 

How  he  grew  very  amorous,  and  how  the  queen's 
a^ra  was  talked  of. 

flow  be  was  bought  and  sold  by  people  in  power. 

How  he  put  on  a  lion's  skin,  and  grew  very  for- 
nddable. 

How  he  turned  tail,  on  being  puHed  by  the  ears. 

I|ow  he  sat  upon  thorns. 

How  he  was  turned  out  of  place,  felt  again  Mile 
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obscurity,  died,  and  left  all  he  possessed  among 
his  natural  children* 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  of  to-day  with  a  little 
conversation  in  the  shades  below,  between  a  modem 
biographer  and  a  kennel-scraper;  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Fontenelle'S'  fourth  dialogue  between  Ana^ 
creon  and  Aristotle. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

I  never  should  have  imagined  that  a  vile  kennel-* 
scraper  could  have  the  effrontery  to  compare  his 
occupation  on  earth  to  the  dignified  task  of  the 
biographer. 

KENNEL-SCRAPER. 

You  make  a  great  bustle  about  the  dignity  ef  a 
biographer;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  on 
what  circumstance,  except  the  Greek  origin  of  year 
name,  you  can  found  your  claim  to  superiority. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

I  desire,  Sir,  first  of  all,  to  know  what  preten- 
sions your  office  on  earth  has  given  you  to  challenge 
an  equal  honour  with  a  man  who  has  employed  his 
talents  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
mankind. 

KENNEL-SCRAPER. 

The  point  of  utility  I  can  very  boldly  assert;  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  blush  in  your  presence,  if  the  diff« 
nity  of  our  trades  be  made  the  Question.  I  think. 
Sir,  with  submission,  that  my  old  nails  and  broken 
horse-shoes  are  discoveries  as  valuable  to  theiKrorld, 
89  those  scraps  and  shreds  of  immorality,  imperti- 
nence, and  prostitution,  you  were  so  earniestly  em- 
ployed in  collecting.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence' 
to  the  community  that  one  industrious  man  gets  his 
t»r^ad  in  peace,  than  that  fifly  names  and  follies 
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should  be  supported  by  the  pains  of  the  biographer? 
And  as  to  dignity,  I  maintain  that  to  rake  up  the 
trash  and  rubbish  of  a  noisy  fellow's  history,  and 
wait  upon  his  memory  backwards  and  forwards^ 
from  the  gaming-house  to  the  brothel,  is  the  most 
degrading  office  in  the  world ;  and  sooner  than  have 
any  hand  in  such  a  business,  I  would  have  them 
both  immersed  a  whole  day  in  the  most  pestilen- 
tial abyss  in  his  Majesty's  three  dominions. 

BIOGRAPHER* 

You  make  no  distinctions  between  the  diffisrent 
orders  and  degrees  in  which  biographers  may  be 
classed*  Your  intellect  is  as  muddy  as  your  occu- 
pation* You  will  not  surely  rank  yourself  with 
natarch,  and  with  geniuses  of  a  similar  order  in 
our  own  country. 

KENNEL-SCRAPER. 

P^urdon  me,  Sir;  my  business  was  always  to  se- 
jiarate  and  select.  I  wish  to  be  understood  td 
ipeak  only  of  the  latest  biographers.  I  have  a  very 
proper  respect  for  those  great  men  to  whom  you 
allude ;  and  L^observe  that  they  have  enough  for 
themselves,  tolceep  as  distant  from  you  as  possible ; 
fcr  in  yonder  meadow^  covered  with  the  bloom  of 
the  amaranth,  and  intersected  with  amber  streams, 
I  can  discern  the  venerable  Plutarch,  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  heroes  and  philosophers,  who  strive 
with  each  other  in  their  testimonies  of  gratitude 
and  esteem. 
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—  Est  mol&sjlainma  medullas 
IfUerea,  et  tacUum  vwU  suh  pectore  tndnus* 

VXRO.  JEH,  tv.  64S. 
A  gentle  fire  she  feeds  within  her  veins, 
Where  the  soft  god  secure  in  silence  reigns. 

D&TDnr. 

Mt  good-natured  readers  will  pardon  me  if  some 
times  I  discover  the  vanity  of  a  gray-headed  man 
in  speaking  of  these  papers,  which  I  consider  in  a 
manner  as  my  grandchildren.  When  I  take  my 
usual  saunter  in  our  little  filbert-walk,  before  our 
old  lady  summons  me  to  breakfast,  I  am  tempted, 
I  own,  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  gradual 
opening  of  my  plan  in  these  essays,  and  the  lively 
progress  of  vegetation  at  this  cherishing  time  of 
the  year*  The  same  kindling  influence  which  un- 
folds the  bud,  and  spreads  out  the  blossom,  seems 
also  to  impart  a  sort  of  growth  to  my  fancy,  and 
to  fructify  within  me  every  germ  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  and  of  affection. 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  Sun 

His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 

And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 

Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Lave } 

Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers. 

To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with  flowers  ; 

When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear, 

And  buds  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  cbthe  the  year; 

Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  raint^ 

Make  their  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veiBf ; 
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llien,  at  the  call  emboldeoM  out  they  corner 
And  swell  the  genu,  and  burst  the  narrow  room.^ 

FLOWXK  AlTD  THX  LZAF* 

Without  these  physical  aids  of  fine  weather,  and 
Ae  sort  of  renovation  which  the  spring  seems  to 
produce  in  me,  I  do  not  know  how  such  a  little, 
nrostj  old  fellow  as  myself  could  ever  find  sufficient 
animation  in  his  bosom  to  give  my  fair  country- 
women  a  chapter  upon  love.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, indeed,  amidst  this  universal  '*  passion  of  the 
groves,"  when  every  feathered  songster  is  warbling 
out  his  sweet  pain,  and  every  sprig  is  conscious  of 
tlie  double  weight  of  some  newly-wedded  pair — it 
is  almost  impossible,  I  say,  for  a  heart  that  is  dis- 
engaged from  low  pursuits  and  pleasures,  not  to 
yiddto  these  gentle  sympathies  and  gay  emotions. 
It  was  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  honey- 
mckle  sends  forth  new  shoots,  and  the  bosom  new 
desires ;  when  the  passions  feel  a  fresh  impulse 
towards  their  object,  and  the  ivy  embraces  the  elm 
anew;  that  my  mother  used  to  make  her  strongest 
elbrts  to  persuade  me  to  marry. 

That  the  Olive-Branch  &mily  shouM  become 
extinct  after  me,  was  a  thought  which  she  nevec 
could  dwell  upon  without  uneasiness ;  and  I  really 
would  have  married  fifty  times  over,  to  have  spared 
her  this  pain,  but  that  my  little  pinched-up  mum- 
my-like figure,  would  never  let  me  think  of  matri- 
mony without  shame  and  confusion.  Besides  which, 
after  my  poor  friend  Eugenie's  death,  a^r  he  had 
breathed  out  on  my  breast  his  last  hope  and  his  last 
sorrow,  all  my  care  and  assistance  were  wanting  to 
cons<^  the  virtuous  Amelia,  who  survived  her  lover 
about  ten  years,  and  then  died  a  virgin,  in  purest 
fiiith,  and  thought,  and  act,  at  the  age  of  thirty-sisu 
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For  these  reasons  I  used  to  avail  myself  of  the 
same  subterfuge  which  was  used  by  the  philosopher 
Thales,  whoywhen  his  mother  pressed  him  to  marry, 
would  excuse  himself  for  a  length  of  years,  by  £U- 
leging  that  he  was  yet  too  young,  till,  afler  turning 
a  critical  corner  in  life,  he  suddenly  shifted  his 
ground,  and  maintained  that  he  was  now  too  old 
to  think  of  it.  By  these  evasions  I  gained  leisure 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  chaste  Amelia, 
during  the  course  often  years:  and  whatever  ten- 
derness mingled  itself  in  our  intercourse  and  cor- 
respondence, it  was  borrowed  from  the  soft  recol- 
lection of  Eugenio,  which  cast  over  it  a  sombre  and 
refracted  light,  like  that  which  remains  to  the 
world  after  the  sun  has  abandoned  it. 

I  never  could  prevail  on  myself  to  open  the 
little  packet  which  Eugenio  had  put  into  my  hands, 
till  the  death  of  Amelia,  when  my  thoughts  conld 
rest  on  no  other  object  but  the  loves  of  this  gentle 
pair;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  void  and  craving  in  my 
mind,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  names  and  the  sentiments  of  my 
poor  young  friends.  This  looked  most  like  convers- 
ing with  them,  and  has  always  been  a  balm  to  my 
spirits  which  I  would  not  have  foregone  for  any 
pleasures  or  preferments  the  world  could  o£Per  me. 
Since  I  am  become  old,  these  letters  are  still  the 
lecture  I  most  delight  in :  oftentimes,  in  reading 
them,  I  stretch  out  my  hand  to  find  Eugenio's,  and 
take  off  my  eyes  to  meet  the  blue  languish  that 
used  to  beam  from  those  of  Amelia. 

Now  then,  since  the  worms  have  preyed  upon 

what  was  mortal  of  these  tender  friends,  and  no 

iieart  remains  but  my  own,  to  beat  at  the  recoiled 

''  tion  of  their  sorrows,  I  shall  take  out  from  my  parcel 
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the  letters  which  have  passed  between  them,  and 
single  out  such  pus  I  think  will  give  most  entertain- 
ment; hoping  that  they  will  meet  with  some  sym- 
pathising bosoms  even  in  this  shallow  age,  and 
moisten  the  cheeks  of  some  of  my  female  readers, 
in  honour  of  faithful  love  and  virtuous  calamity. 

As  to  those  vulgar  spirits  whose  time  is  spent  in 
the  gross  amusements  of  the  town,  or  those  dull 
plodders  whose  hearts  are  stuffed  with  pedlar  prin- 
ciples and  mean  cares,  or  those  pigmy  politicians 
who  have  frittered  away  their  feelings  with  puzzle 
and  chicane,  I  tell  them  fairly,  whenever,  in  turning 
th^r  eyes  over  one  of  my  papers,  they  encounter 
the  name  of  Eugenie,  to  lay  it  down  as  no  concern 
of  theirs ;  for  there  is  something  mysterious  in  love, 
as  there  is  also  something  sacred  in  its  sufferings, 
by  which  they  are  veiled  over  in  the  presence  of 
tne  uninitiated  and  profane ; — it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  we  find  a  tender  bosom  which  has  a  true 
feding  and  conception  of  the  pangs  or  the  plea- 
sures of  this  generous  passion. 

I  shall  give  these  letters  to  the  public  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written.  The  following  one  seems  to  have  been 
composed  just  after  the  false  news  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  the  young  ffentleman  in  the 
Edttt-Indies,  to  whom  Amelia  had  been  long  pro- 
mised, but  for  whom  it  does  i^ot  appear  that  she 
e?er  felt  more  than  a  great  regard. 

**  MT  DEAREST  AMELIA, 

«  It  has  of  late  become  a  part  of  my  plan  of 
conduct,  to  prevent  a  too  great  elation  or  depression 
unter  circumstances  of  joy  or  sorrow,  by  sometimes 
forcing  my  thoughts,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  on  subjects 
libiA  stand  opmsed  to  the  actual  .atate  of  things 
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around  me.  At  this  moment  I  ought  to  be,  and 
really  feel  mysdf,  one  of  the  happiest  beings  that 
walk  upon  the  earth,  since  I  am  loved  by  one  of  the 
fairest  and  worthiest.  And  yet  forgive  me  if  some- 
,times  I  steal  a  few  minutes  from  the  happiness  that 
will  ever  accompany  the  thought  of  the  sweet  avow- 
•al  you  made  roe  yesterday,  to  devote  them  to  a  me- 
lancholy subject,  which,  though  the  foundation  of 
all  my  joys,  does  yet  continue  to  tinge  them  with  a 
sombre  sort  of  colouring.  The  subject  I  mean,  is 
the  death  of  the  poor  youth  who  had  been  taught  to 
expect  at  his  return  from  a  long  and  perilous  expe- 
dition, the  greatest  compensation  this  life  could 
yield  him — tihe  hand  of  Amelia.  And  yet  how  could 
the  hand  of  Amelia  have  made  him  happy,  withdut 
that  heart  which  Amelia  tells  me  was  never  his?—' 
A  truth  but  lately  known  to  herself,  and  too  late 
discovered  by  hsdf  the  females  who  receive  the 
professions  of  their  lovers.  If,  however,  his  own 
passion  were  great  as  he  declared  it,  gracious  God! 
how  great  must  have  been  his  want  of  thy  merciful 
consolations  to  soften  the  seeming  severity  of  thy 
decree!  How  heavy  the  sentence  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him,  which  robbed  him  even  of  the 
gloomy  comfort  of  straining  his  last  looks  on  his 
ear  Amelia,  and  of  locking  up  her  hand  within 
his  own  in  the  struggle  of  death,  as  if  to  perpetu- 
ate so  sweet  a  property  beyond  the  grave! 

''  The  other  night  a  dream  presented  him  to 
me  in  the  moment  of  his  dissolution;  and  I  thought 
I  heard  him  sigh  forth  these  words — ^  Farewdl» 
dear  Amelia !  alas !  how  bitter  it  is  to  die  at 
such  a  distance  from  thee !  Death  itself  would 
be  sweet  in  your  society ;  but  since  I  am  never 
to  see  thee  again  with  these  mortal  eyes*  my 
spirit  shall  seek  thee  over  the  wide  sea^  wad  pre- 
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sent  thee  widia  purer  homage  when  dismantled 
of  this  fleshy  incumbrance.'  When  I  awoke,  I 
found  mj  pillow  bedewed  with  my  tears,  which 
I  thought  a  sufficient  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  departed  rival ;  and  turning  myself  about,  went 
again  to  sleep,  when,  by  a  strange  perverseness  of 
my  fancy,  I  imagined  myself  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  I  had  before  pictured  the  poor  Horatio. 
Methought  I  too  died  at  a  distance  from  Amelia, 
though  nosea  was  betwixt  us ;  and  somehow  or  other 
I  seemed  to  have  a  confused  notion  that  Horatio  was 
in  exbtence  and  in  perfect  health.  The  agitation 
which  this  occasioned  within  me  soon  broke  through 
my  sleep,  and  I  awoke  in  terrible  perturbation* 

**  After  this  I  resolved  to  go  to  sleep  no  more,  but 
lay  many  hours  awake,  cheering  my  brain  with  the 
proffpect  of  that  happiness  I  am  soon  to  taste  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  my  beloved  Amelia.  I 
pictured  to  myself  our  little  cottage ;  stocked  our 
larm  with  horses,  cows,  and  poultry  ;  made  a  va- 
riety of  agricultural  arrangements  ;  and  employed 
a  fuU  hour  in  fbrming  a  little  collection  of  books, 
imdi  as  I  knew  would  engage  my  Amelia  to  sit 
with  me  oflen  in  my  hours  of  reading  and  study. 

**  Ah !  when  will  these  happy  times  come !  Some* 
thing  at  my  heart  tells  me  this  delay  is  dangerous. 
Why  must  we  give  up  a  precious  month  of  our  lives 
to  an  idle  punctilio  ?  Time  is  so  apt  to  traverse  and 
overthrow  the  petty  schemes  and  gay  promises  of 
life,  that  I  tremble  at  giving  him  such  latitude  to 
work  his  mischiefs  in ;  and  yet  what  a  sorrjr  calcu- 
lator am  I,  who  am  a  being  destined  to  eternity,  and 
can  yet  be  so  anxious  about  a  little  month !  Let  it 
comfort  us,  sweet  girl,  to  think  that  so  dread  an  en- 
ginea8Time,is  in  thehandsof  one  that  is  the  reward- 
er  of  virtue,  and  the  protector  of  innocence.  Adieu." 

VOL.  XXXV.  M 
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I  shall  here  drop  my  little  history  for  some  time, 
which,  however,  1  shall  resume  and  drop  again  by 
starts,  till  my  readers  are  tired  of  myself  and  my 
friends.   After  treating  of  the  pathos  of  love,  some 
general  rules  for  the  direction  and  controul  of  thit 
passion  might  reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  concern  of  life  in  whidi 
rules  are  of  less  avail :  for  so  silent  and  imperceptible 
are  the  attacks  of  love,  that  we  are  always  halfover-. 
come  before  we  are  sensible  of  our  danger.    In  thitf-. 
conflict,  too,  our  reason  will  often  prove  an  arrant 
deserter ;  and  when  we  come  to  muster  our  forces,, 
we  find  our  principal  dependance  already  gone  oyer 
to  the  enemy.     The  only  real  security  in  circuoi" 
stances  so  delicate  and  dangerous,  consists  in  tihe 
general  seasoning  of  a  good  education,  and  the  early 
influence  of  virtuous  models  and  examples*  When 
by  long  habits  and  due  preparation,  her  judgement 
and  taste  are  rectified,  and  a  kind  of  poise  given  to 
'  her  humours  and  affections,  a  young  woman  comes 
forth  ready  disciplined  to  encounter  the  trials  of  her 
sex ;  and  the  impertinence  of  flattery  will  provoke 
the  pride  of  her  understanding,  as  much  as  the  so- 
phistry of  seduction  will  shock  the  rectitude  of  her 
principles. 

In  a  future  paper  the  female  reader  may  expect 
some  rules  from  Miranda,  who  has  already  shown 
her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  her  sex,  tending  to  establish 
some  criteria  by  which  true  love  may  be  distior 
guished  from  false  love.  At  present  there  is  only 
room  for  a  very  pretty  little  poetical  contributioo, 
the  author  of  which,  whoever  he  be,  I  shall  be  veiy 
glad  to  see  in  our  filbert-walk  in  Northamptonshire* 
Those  who  admire  the  well-known  poem  beginniD|r 
with  <'  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,"  wui 
not  despise  the  efforts  of  this  kind  contributor. 
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WINTER. 

Stern  Wmter,  though  thy  nigged  reign 
Chnis  the  pale  bosom  of  the  plain. 
And  in  deqp  nghs  thy  hollow  blast 
TdU  me  the  happy  hours  are  past 
That  saw  meek  ^ring  her  blossoms  rear. 
And  lead  along  the  ii^ant  year ; 
Thy  tluckemng  blooms,  and  leafless  tree, 
Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me. 

And  though  the  light-wingM  breeze  no  more 
Wafts  the  rich  sweets  of  Summer's  store, 
Though  Autumn's  scene  no  more  b^uiles, 
My  cot  is  wtmn,  and  Emma  smiles.  ^^^ 

Thea,  Wnter,  come !  thy  storms  and  rain  ^^  T'/i'  /"fv^ 
Beat  on  this  happy  roof  in  vwn  :  /  ^y^ ''''"  --t  >'  ^ 

The  diiTering  blast,  and  leafless  tree^      C^*-       ,  -4  .,,  n  «.  ^ 
Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me.     /^^/, .  *'^  r  ;  •  \'^ ,  .■r^  ■ 

Then  what  avail  thy  wind  and  storm,    v^y,  '',.J:fV\^  l-ZZ- 
That  Nature's  withering  foce  deform,     \%\^''^  ^\<\ 
If  Fancy's  brisk  and  sportive  lay, 
Awake  to  Pleasure's  willing  sway ; 
If  the  quidc  jest  and  livdy  song. 
Bid  the  slow  night  move  blithe  along  ? 
For  then  thy  glooms,  and  leafless  tree^ 
Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me, 


Thus,  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  dead. 
And  Fancy's  froUc  hours  are  fled, 
.  Tranquil,  and  free  from  passion's  rage^ 
m  meet  the  hoary  frost  of  age. 
Then,  Winter,  come !  these  blessings  bring  ; 
I  sigfa  not  for  the  gaudy  Spring : 
So  shall  thy  glooms,  and  leafless  tree. 
Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me. 


M  2 
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^^VesirOf  inquit,  munera  vdbis 
Certa  manent,  pueri,  et  palmam  movet  ordine  nemo* 

VIB6.iBK.T.84 

Let  no  disputes  arise ; 
Where  Fortune  plac'd  it,  I  adjudge  the  prize. 

% 

It  is  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  world  maj  irang 
to  adjust  the  measure  of  mj  thoughts  to  the  (Un 
sions  of  my  paper:  on  some  subjects  I  mustes 
great  pains  to  coax  them  out  to  the  usual  leii| 
while,  on  others,  they  disdain  their  ordinary  bom 
and  demand  room  to  range  and  expatiate.  - 1 
esprit  ne  marche  qiC^  son  htiere.  Is,  1  rememblB 
phrase  of  a  French  writer,  which  very  weQ 
presses  the  unaccommodating  character  of 
mind.  I  never  could  have  imagined,  before  I 
tered  upon  my  present  career,  that  our  thoci{ 
could  rise  in  this  sort  of  mutiny,  and  create  • 
an  involuntary  confusion  in  qur  minds,  as  to  dk 
point  all  our  endeavours  towards  consistency. 
"  Man,"  I  have  somewhere  read,  "  is  not 
monarchy  of  reason,  but  the  democracy  of 
mours ;"  and  I  think,  if  we  allow  sufficiently  for 
subju^tion  of  our  minds  to  the  influence  of  ex 
nal  circumstances,  we  shall  not  think  the  exp 
sion  extravagant.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  ceri 
sort  of  organization  and  predisposition  necesn 
before  we  can  write  happily  on  any  subject;  \ 
whatever  we  force  from  ourselves,  without  c 
suiting  this  internal  guideiis  for  the  most  part  an 
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Idndly  s6Yt  of  produce,  that  turas  to  but  little  ac- 
count. This  morning  it  was  my  design  to  touch 
upon  the  politics  of  a  neighbouring  country,  had 
I  not  been  detained  at  home  by  a  kind  of  contrary 
wind  in  the  channel  of  my  thoughts. 

The  subject  of  biography,  to  which  last  Satur- 
day's speculation  was  devoted,  has  still  a  claim 
upon  me,  as  the  limits  of  my  paper  excluded  se- 
veral observations  it  was  my  wish  to  subjoin :  I 
nnist  yield  therefore  to  this  arbitrary  humour  of 
the  moment,  and  pursue  with  the  best  grace  I  can, 
the  subject  to  which  it  impels  me.  In  my  paper 
4)f  Saturday,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  advantage 
Is  be  derived  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  great 
ftrtieulars  in  the  lives  of  illustrious  men ;  from 
'irkich  extemdon  of  plan,  many  new  sources  of 
plaature  and  instruction  are  opened  in  this  species 
«fwrituig. 

Every  object  of  curiosity  or  study  rises  in  value 
and  importance,  in  proportion  as  it  branches  out  into 
new  connections  and  analogies.  It  is  as  true  an  ob- 
tervadon  in  respect  to  a  portion  of  knowledge,  as  a 
portion  of  matter,  that  Uie  more  points  it  touches, 
tke  more  closely  it  settles,  and  the  more  indissolu- 
Ue  it  becomes. — Thus,  nothing  is  more  clear,  both 
i&  science  and  morality,  than  that,  in  proportion 
m  the  mind  is  supplied  with  the  means  of  compar- 
ing, its  judgement  is  improved  and  strengtliened, 
and  its  fund  of  knowledge  enriched,  not  with  loose 
mi  miscellaneous  articles,  but  with  compacted 
trudis  and  soHd  axioms.  A  mind  stored  with  this 
iori  .of  intelligence,  may  be  compared  to  the  owner 
^mnob  and  united  territory,  where  there  is  no  in- 
lonronKog^ip  jof  dubious  land  than  can  produce 
twue  of  anguety  io  Ae  owner^  or  of  litigation*  to 
kisflMq^rinima. 

M  3 
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It  is  the  same  with  persons  as  it  is  wit! 
our  judgements  are  never  good,  but  whei 
furnished  from  a  great  stock  of  materialSy 
pious  range  of  observations.  Thus,  to  esti 
to  feel  the  value  of  a  great  character,  we  n 
it  by  the  side  of  other  great  characters 
know  what  we  ought  reasonably  to  expei 
virtuous  man,  in  such  or  such  a  conting 
must  have  a  rule  in  our  minds,  drawn  froi 
servation  of  many  virtuous  men,  acting  und 
circumstances. — It  is  on  this  principle  the 
rative  biography  may  afford  us  great  assi 
making  up  our  judgements  as  to  the  sepa 
racters  held  up  to  our  view:  Augustus  Cs 
less  by  the  side  of  the  czar  Peter,  and 
Peter  himself  turns  a  little  pale  at  the  ap 
Alfred  the  Great;  sir  Walter  Raleigh  mi 
his  colours  to  sir  Thomas  More,  and  sii 
More  is  a  head  shorter  when  sir  Phili; 
makes  his  appearance. 

It  is  by  bringing  in  this  manner  those 
figured  in  each  other's  absence,  face  to  fac 
placing  them  at  the  same  time  before  us  ii 
responding  scenes  of  their  lives,  that  we  ar 
fairly  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  t 
tion  our  esteem  and  admiration ;  wherei 
successive  and  changing  prospects  whic 
presents,  the  hero  that  comes  last  into  tt 
almost  sure  of  gaining  the  completest  vie 
us:  still,  however,  the  impressions  which  1 
*  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  object 
more  remote ;  and  the  fickle  lover  is  scare 
inconstant  amidst  the  various  influence  of 
ing  beauty.  There  is  no  better  remedy  foi 
than  the, mode  of  comparing  together  *c 
illustrious  in  history ;  and  these  compti 
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general  will  interest  and  surprise,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance,  in  the  order  of  time,  between  Uie  he- 
mes they  approximate :  they  are  a  sort  of  artificial 
medium^  by  the  help  of  which  we  bring  antiquity 
nearer  to  oiur  own  times,  and  gain  a  distincter  view 
of  those  august  forms  of  magnanimity  and  heroism 
which  history  has  preserved. 

We  may  make  too  some  flattering  discoveries  by 
this  proximity  of  comparison,  and  convince  our- 
idvea  that  in  many  instances  fancy  alone,  aided  by 
a* superstitious  reverence  for  past  ages,  has  magni- 
fied ancient  prowess  and  ancient  worth  so  much 
above  modem  excellence :  thus,  in  these  solemn 
Idnds  of  trials,  the  admirable  personages  in  modem 
hbtory  will  often  come  forth  with  fairer  fame  and 
greener  laurels,  and  recover  what  they  have  lost  by 
overbearing  partiality  and  pedantic  preference* 

To  these  particular  advantages  we  may  add  others 
of  a  more  general  nature ;  by  the  strong  resem- 
Mance  and  vivacity  of  such  pictures,  the  imagina- 
tion is  heightened  and  invigorated ;  by  what  it  opens 
to  us  of  the  analagous  constitution  of  our  minds, 
oar  Tiews  of  human  nature  are  enlarged ;  by  the 
aidden  effiscts  of  coincidence  and  contrast,  our 
duKtthts  are  pleasingly  suspended  and  relieved ; 
ad  .by  discovering  the  relationship  and  sympathy 
of  mat  souls,  our  feelinss  are  raised  to  rapture, 
aad  our  hearts  are  expanded  with  delight. 

I  do  not  know  any  writer  who  has  been  more 
BBCoessful  in  the  execution  of  this  idea,  or  who  has 
hit  upon  a  juster  parallel  between  two  characters 
fanous  in  history,  than  a  living  author,  who  has 
hrooght  under  one  view  the  lives  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  and  Frederick  of  Pmssia.  These  conquerors 
Ofe  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  our  attention  as 
tty  whom  history  records,  both  cm  accountof  theur 
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own  peculiar  complexioDS,  and  the  nature  of  A 
events  which  surrounded  them*  In  the  life  of  Vk 
lip  are  involved  the  causes  and  heginnings  ofi  a 
entire  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ancient  world 
to  the  other  is  owing  a  more  salutary  revolutu 
i^  the  political  state  of  modern  Europe^  thanitb 
struggles  of  a  whole  age  without  his  assistaiic 
would  have  been- able  to  produce. 

Something  also  appropriate  in  these  charactti 
distinguishes  them  from  the,genius  of  the  timeAi] 
which  they  lived,  and  excites  in  a  particular  maniM 
the  attention  of  those  who  love  to  contemplate  db 
positions  and  qualities,  which  are  the  genuine  praoi 
ny  of  human  feelings,  heightened  by  native  nobiiu 
of  soul,  and  directed  by  a  great  and  independfli 
understanding.  This  pre-emmence  particularly  In 
ldng9  to  Frederick  the  Second^  who  appears*  in^ 
remarkable  degree  to  have  followed  the  coundlsii 
his  own  heart,  in  every  concern,  religious,  mon 
and  political.  All  the  leading  measures  and  princ 
pies  of  his  administration  originated  in  himself;,  an 
the  discipline  of  his  army  was  not  more  exclusivd 
the  effort  of  his  own  genius,  than,  those  peacefi 
establishments  which  cast  such  lustre  on  his  reigi 
and  showed  themselves,  amidst  the  calaniitie».  < 
long  and  unequal  wars,  like  the  tops  of  mountaii 
displaying  themselves  above  the  storm.  From  h 
attachment  to  antiquity,  there  was  bred  in  his  mis 
something  of  the  hardihood  of  earlier  times;  and  tl 
stoical  magnanimity  of  his  end  corresponded  wit 
the  exits  of  ancient  philosophers  and  heroies» 

Philip  was  equally  distinguished  by  qualitiet-pi 
culi^r  and  complexional,*  and  relieved,  if  theoi 
pression  will  be  allowed  me,  from  thegenius:o£  tl 
age  in  which  he  liv«d.  If  Frederick,  honroori 
m^methipg  fro^i  the  heroicaLexainplesjof  )uitsquU| 
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Philip  geems-to  hare  anticijpated  the  arts  and  strata-* 
gems  of  modem  policy;  and  thus  these  two  remark* 
able  men  met  hau-way  in  their  career  of  glory ;  and^ 
with  their  native  and  superinduced  characters,  exhi- 
bit an  astonishing  resemblance.  Both  were  lovers 
of  pleasure  and  lovers  of  money,  but  were  governed 
by  neither ;  both  were  inventors  in  the  art  of  war; 
both  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  general  in  the 
l^hest  perfection ;  and  both  were  alike  eminent  in 
arts  and  arms#  The  turn  of  their  minds  was  remark- 
ably social;  and  both  delighted  to  lay  aside  the  in- 
cumbrance of  majesty,  ana  unbend  in  familiar  con« 
versation  with  their  subjects ;  and  as  they  partook  in 
the  liveliest  manner  of  thepleasures  of  equal  society, 
and  the  uncontrouled  commerce  of  sentiments  and 
opinions^  they  alike  considered  it  as  their  interest 
to  overthrow  the  delusions  of  superstition,  and  to 
treatthe  grave  impostures  of  philosophers  and  priesta 
with  contempt  and  derision*  It  is  remarkable  too, 
that  the  private  feelings  of  both  were  embittered^ 
the  one  by  Voltaire^  and  the  other  by  Tbeopompus 
the  Chian.  They  agreed  as  well  in  their  attachment 
to  showSy  amusements,  and  pleasures,  as  in  the  en- 
couragement they  held  out  to  useful  industry ;  and 
both  equally  signalized  themselves  by  their  activity 
in  promoting  objects  of  public  utility,  by  their  unex- 
ampled success  in  improving  their  dominions,  and 
theur  extraordinary  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
subjects.  In  their  situation  with  regard  to  foreign 
powers^  the  coincidence  is  no  less  remarkable :  yet 
there  are  points  of  difference  on  this  side  of  the 
comparison,  which  are  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
prince  of  great  honour  and  probity.  In  the  gross, 
nowever,  an  attentive  reader  of  the  histories  ofthese 
princesmay  push  this  parallel  to  a  surprising  lengtb^r 
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and  discover  such  pleasing  resemblances,  as  mtt 
tempt  him  to  make  similar  comparisons  of  othvt 
eminent  men  who  have  figured  in  modem  and  aar* 
cient  history. 

It  has  oflten  occurred  to  me,  tliat  a  very  entetw 
taining  and  useful  book  might  be  written  oa  these 
characteristical  resemblances.  Strong  touches  o€ 
similitude  might  be  found  between  Cromwell  and 
Pisistratus,  Richard  III.  and  Jugurtha,  Dionydasi 
and  Harry  VIII.;  Lewis  XIV.,  Augustus,  andAlj** 
attes;  Mithridates  and  Hyder  Ally: — on  the  furar 
side  of  the  comparison,  between  Henry  VII.  and 
Vespasian;  between  Washington,  Timoleon,  and 
Doria;  Andrew  Marvel,  Aristides,  and  Scipio  Na^ 
sica;  Wolfe,  Epaminondas,  and  the  son  of  Cato  the 
younger.  The  point  of  resemblance  betweea  the 
three  last  heroes,  was  the  moment  of  their  deaths*: 
they  all  died  in  the  lap  of  victory,  rejoicing  to  think 
that  the  last  instant  of  their  lives  should  add  a  fresh 
laurel  to  their  brows. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  another  very  solemn  re» 
semblance,  which  must  come  home  to  the  memoriea 
and  the  bosoms  of  the  sensible  part  of  my  readera^  < 
The  illustrious  earl  Chatham,  and  that  Ciassus  whom 
Cicero  so  feelingly  deplores,  sealed  their  patriotiBni' 
with  the  last  act  of  their  lives,  and  sunkdown^  in  the 
midst  of  an  awe-struck  senate,  under  the  weight  of 
their  duty  and  the  excess  of  their  exertions.  Cicero 
concludes  his  account  of  this  melancholy  event  wlthi 
these  affecting  expressions:  '^  Ilia  tanquam  cycnea 
fuit  divini  hominis  vox  et  oratio,  quam  quasi  expec«- 
tantes  post  ejus  interitum  veniebamus  in  curiam,  at 
vestigium  illud  ipsum  in  quo  ille  postremum  insdtis* 
set,  contueremur ;  namque  tum  latus  ei  dicenti:  con« 
doluisse,  sudoremque  multum  consecutum  esse  au- 
diebamus;  exi^uocOm  cohorruisset,  cum  febri  do* 
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nmm  redik,  dliemeBCiptinio  lateris  dolore  consurap- 
tasesC." — "  Theiagt  words  of  thisexcellent  man  were 
like  the  dying  notes  of  the  swan.  At  the  news  of  Us 
death  we  repaved  to  the  senate-house,  where  we 
dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  this  fa»t  trace  of  him, 
and  ahnost  worked  vap  our  fancies  to  the  expecta- 
lion  of  hearing  again  that  voice  which  we  had  often 
Hiimrd  >to  with  delight.  This  last  effort  was  too 
fluich  ibr  the  frame  of  his  body«  which  laboured 
nnder  the  ardour  of  his  exertions.  He  proceeded 
with  Bjrmptoms  of  great  inward  pain,  and  the  sweat 
draiiped  firom  him  in  quantities;  after  which,  he 
wsB  seized  with  a  shivering,  and  returned  home  in 
a  raging  i^ver,  which  terminated  in  his  death  at 
the  end  of  seven  days." 


Having  now  presented  my  readers  with  enough 
of  my  own  reflections  on  the  advantages  and  abuses 
of  biogra^y ,  I  shall  lay  before  them  a  letter  which 
has  l»een  brought  to  me  since  the  appearance  of 
SMT  f)a|ier  of  last  Saturday :  it  is  from  the  gentleman 
wnom  i  have  already  introduced  under  the  title  of 
Brofector. 

*<  mr  OX«D  VRIEND, 

**  I  approve  so  much  of  most  of  your  ideas 
QBi  the  subject  of  biography,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
scheme  aUttle  upon  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dis* 
traction  of  my  other  engagements  will  allow  me  a 
moment's  respite,  I  will  send  jrou  the  draught  of  a 
plan^  in  which  you  will  recognize  many  of  your  fa- 
VMMrite  ideas.  I  have  started  so  many  embryos  late* 
lyt  that  it  is  now  a  full  week,  by  my  housekeeper'a 
almanack,  since  my  beard  has  been  shaved,  or  my 
watch  wound  up.  But  as  soon  as  my  diving-machine 
isfiniriied,  which  is  to  disclose  to  us  the  king4<'nAS 
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of  Behemoth  and  the  great  Leviathan,  and  to  cany 
my  wife  and  children  to  the  bottom  of  the  oceaiiy 
I  shall  have  leisure  to  meditate  some  scheme  of 
advantage  to  the  art  of  biography* 

'*  Some  thoughts  occurred  to  me  the  other  night 
in  bed  :-^I  was  thinking  that  my  countrymen  might 
foe  distributed  into  twelve  classes,  or  tribes  ;  and 
that  for  each  of  these  classes  there  should  be  made 
twelve  little  bags,  to  answer  to  the  months  of  the 
year;  that  these  bags  again  should  be  divided  into 
four  lots,  representative  of  the  four  seasons ;  and 
that  in  every  bag  there  should  be  thirty  tickets, 
numbered  according  to  the  days  of  the  month ;  that 
to  each  class  also  there  should  be  twelve  other 
bags,  containing  each  thirty  tickets,  that,  on  every 
one  of  these  last  thirty  tickets,  there  should  l>e 
written  some  suitable  and  natural  event,  agreeable 
to  the  class  to  which  it  belonged. 

^'  With  this  apparatus,  suppose  me  sitting  down 
to  the  task  of  biography.  The  only  assistance  I 
require  is  that  of  a  little  boy  who  can  put  his  hand 
into  a  bag,  and  reckon  as  far  as  thirty;  so  that  the 
saving  of  labour  will  be  almost  as  one  to  a  hundred. 
Suppose  a  two-and-sixpenny  lifeof  aman  of  fashion 
be  wanted:  I  call  for  my  twelve  bags  belonging  to 
his  class,  which  I  shall  name,  for  distinction  sake. 
Bagatelles ;  I  give  my  boy  the  bag  for  January,  and 
take  the  other  bag  into  my  own  hand,  containing  the 
eventful  tickets :  he  calls  out  with  a  solemn  voice, 
*  No.  13/  I  draw  my  ticket,  and  find  on  it,  *  Rose  at 
twelve — breakfasted — took  three  turns  in  Bond- 
street — tried  on  a  pair  of  pantaloons — sat  two  hours 
with  ,  while  she  thrummed  on  the  piano- 
dined  at  the  Piazza — went  drunk  to  lady  D— 's,  and 
lost  my  money  to  the  general/  Now,  by  the  help 
ef  these  thirty  tickets,  contained  in  every  bag, 
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Mth  maj  be  transposed  and  diversified  like  the 
eCten  of  the  alphabet,  I  can  produce  an  exhaust- 
em  variety ;  and  though  eacK  person  at  the  end 
if  the  month,  will  have  gone  though  pretty  much 
iie  same  process  with  the  rest  of  his  class,  yet  the 
ivder  and  succession  of  events  may  always  be  dif- 
trent.  My  wife  prefers  getting  into  my  bag,  to 
poiiiff  down  in  my  diving-bell ;  and  my  eldest  boy, 
rlio  bas  just  finished  the  life  of  Whittington  and 
lis  Cat,  declares  he  will  wait  till  he  is  lord-mayor 
if  London,  and  then  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  by 
jetting  into  it  himself. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

^  P.  S.  As  fiust  as  the  emperors  and  kings  of 
Sweden  can  die,  I  shall  put  them  into  mv  bags ;  as 
[  shall  of  course  have  a  particular  class  for  prmces, 
Mipes,  emperors,  czars,  chams,  kings  of  the  gipsies, 
nutans,  bashaws,  &c. 

'*  The  idea  of  my  bags  is  classical,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  wind-bags  of  which 
Plysses  ^Sks  to  Alcinoiis  in  the  Odyssey." 
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No.  14.-    TUESDAY,  APRIL  2*. 


Nunc  ego  te  in  hoc  re  mSa  oro  tit  adjutrixjies. 


Now,  reader,  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  to  satisfy  sncli  offomkr 

demands. 

I  AM  mightily  encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
work,  by  the  notice  that  is  taken  of  me  by  the  llh 
dies,  who  begin  to  favour  me  with  their  censuret 
and  commendations  through  the  channel  of  a 
delightful  correspondence.  As  none  of  these  let- 
ters are  sent  to  me  with  any  limitations  or  in- 
junctions, I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  tliM 
before  the  public. 

"  OLD  SIMON, 

'^  I  am  one  of  those  who  took  in  your  firsl 
and  second  papers,  but  have  since  discontinued 
them :  nor  do  I  know  why  I  should  scruple  to 
declare  to  you  my  reasons,  since  I  am  sure  1  shall 
be  countenanced  in  them  by  all  those  ladies  who 
live  in  the  great  world,  and  have  the  true  dash  and 
fire  of  fashion  about  them.  I  tell  thee  fairly  then, 
Old  Simon,  that  thou  art  too  quakerish  and  formal 
for  me ;  and  there  is  in  thy  manner  something  too 
much  of— of—- 1  don't  know  what  exactly,  but  I 
believe  of  virtue. 

'*  I  expected  something  monstrously  wicked  and 
delightful  was  coming,  when  you  called  yoursdf 
the  Looker-on.  Well,  I  read  over  your  first  paper 
with  great  attention,  and  found  it  very  chaste  and 
very  dull ;  but  I  made  sure  of  being  shocked  at  a 
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little  in  the  second,  and  determined  to  think  of 
something  very  frightful  all  the  while  my  maid  was 
reading  it  to  me,  that  no  double  meaning  might 
escape  me.  Betty  cried  out,  '  It's  too  bad!  it*s 
too  bad  !'  and  looked  very  pleased  at  several  pas« 

X,  particularly  when  you  talked  about  your 
t :  but  I  own  it  was  not  wicked  enough  for 
me,  and  produced  neither  flushing  in  my  cheeks, 
Bor  titillation  in  my  thoughts. 

**  If  you  wish  to  sell  your  publication  among  us 
dashing  women,  you  must  let  your  humour  come 
home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,  like  those  shock- 
ing allusions  on  the  stage,  which  penetrate  the 
dooded  understandings  of  the  gods  in  the  galleries, 
and  run  through  and  through  the  delicate  part,  of 
the.  audience.  Adieu — Take  pains  to  become  more 
shocking,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  a  friend  in 

"  BELINDA  DAUB.** 


<( 


P.  S.  If  you  want  any  shocking  stuff,  I  know  a 
moat  impertinent  creature  of  a  man  who  will 
'  you  some  communications*'* 


**  KBVEREND  SIMON, 

**  Your  age,  your  catuation,  your  profession, 
aaA  your  promises,  had  all  led  me  to  expect  a  re- 
nraiof  that  Spectatorial  humour,  in  which  it  was 
dificHlt  to  decide  whether  there  was  most  delicacy, 
wit,  or  wisdom.  I  must  candidly  confess  that  my 
eipectations  have  every  way  been  egregiously  dis- 
apDointed>  Instead  of  that  scrupulous  reserve, 
sad  chastity  of  expression,  which  distinguished  the 
labours  of  your  great  predecessor,  there  is  an  un- 
comeliness  in  your  jokes,  and  an  irreverence  in 
yeur  raillery,  which  offi^nds  the  chaste  ear,  and 

n2 
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savours  much  of  the  theatrical  gust.  I  cannot  beai 
that  desperate  sort  of  humour,  which^  rather  than 
miss  of  being  understood  in  all  its  points,  descends 
to  be  its  own  commentator.  Your  vessel  will  nevei 
come  safe  into  harbour,  if  you  make  it  thus  a  rak 
to  spread  out  your  canvas  in  all  weathers. 

"  Should  my  rude  daughter-in-law,  who  is  inde- 
licate enough  to  doat  upon  your  style  and  manner^ 
have  the  assurance  to  write  you  word  that  I  do  not 
like  to  spare  the  money  for  your  paper,  you  are 
desired  to  set  her  down  for  one  of  the  falsest  and 
most  impertinent  chits  on  earth.  If  I  have  discon- 
tinued to  take  in  your  paper,  it  is  because  I  have 
chastised  my  notions  to  a  certain  rule  of  morality 
and  decorum,  which  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  toe 
titillation  of  a  rude  jest.  Forgive  me  the  sincerity 
which  I  use  towards  you,  and  believe  me  to  be 

*'  Your  well-wisher, 

*'  SABAH  SOLEMN.** 


^*  DEAR  MR.  SIMON, 

'<  I  happened  yesterday  to  see  a  letter  on  my 
mother-in-law's  table,  directed  to  you,  which  most 
probably,  contains  a  great  many  untruths,  especi- 
ally if  she  speak  of  me  in  the  course  of  it ;  for  yoa 
are  to  know  we  have  just  had  a  most  terrible  quarrd 
about  your  paper.  I  am  very  certain  that  tli# 
objection  she  makes  to  it  is  very  far  from  being 
sincere,  and  is  merely  a  cover  to  that  regard  for  her 
money  which  only  yields  to  certain  selfish  gratifi- 
cations, which  I  am  sure  she  will  never  own.  The 
other  evening  a  tall  gentleman  in  the  militia  brought 
her  some  books,  which  she  has  kept  in  her  drawers 
among  lavender  and  rose-leaves  all  this  week ;  and 
since  she  has  been  in  possession  of  this  treasure, 
she  has  been  very  bitter  against  what  she  calls  the 
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loose  turn  of  yout  papers.  The  other  day,  while 
die  was  out  on  a  idsit  at  captain  Gorget's,  I  stole 
into  her  chamber,  and,  finding  the  drawer  open, 
satisfied  my  curiosity  at  leisure. 

<*  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  that  I  should  find  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or  Gregory's  Last  Legacy 
to  his  Daughters,  or  some  such  instructive  manual ; 
when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  discovered  that 
this  treasure,  which  had  been  preserved  with  such 
pious  care,  was  nothing  less  than  the  memoirs  of  a 
very  notorious  female,  who  has  lately  published  her 
kfamy  in  several  volumes.  I  think,  therefore,  meek 
Mr.  Olive-Branch,  we  may  very  charitably  sup- 
pose her  objections  to  your  paper,  on  the  score  of 
indelicacy,  insincere. 

**  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted  with  it,  and  have 
41readywept  over  the  urn  of  poor  Eugenie.  Alas! 
do  try  and  find  me  such  a  man,  for  I  have  quite 
tired  my  imagination  with  fapcying  a  young  fellow 
after  his  mould,  and  myself  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration. Poor  comfort !  unsubstantial  bliss!  Do, 
dp,  Mr*  Simon,  either  show  me  his  parallel,  or 
show  me  yourself,  who  were  his  friend ;  and  if  you 
can  reconcile  yourself  to  a  young  woman  of  some 
talents,  and  some  beauty,  and  very  fond  of  vistas, 
and  moonlight  walks,  perhaps — but  I  have  said 
enough.  Remember,  Rhodope  fell  in  love  with 
£sop,  who  was,  to  the  full,  as  much  an  oddity  in 
figure  as  you  have  represented  yourself.  Adieu, 
dw  little  old  man — Adieu. 

"  Yours  ever, 

•'  LUCINDA    HEARTFREE." 


**  qfOOD  M^  OLiy£-BRANCH, 

*'  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  papers; 
ao^  ijqjou  the  wbolet  am  very  mi^ch  please^^  wi^, 
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them*   I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  some- 
times  you  treat  us  people  of  fashion  with  too  much 
asperity:  your  taste  too  is  a  little  rustic,  in  reeard' 
to  the  qualities  of  our  sex.    In  solitude  and  in 
theory  your  simplicity,  your  nature,  and  your  sen- 
sibility, may  do  admirably  well ;  but  believe  me^ 
the  business  of  fashionable  life  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  a  little  duplicity,  a  little  imposition,  a 
little  dishonour,  a  little  impiety,  and  a  great  deal 
of  effrontery ;  which,  when  mixed  up  in  due  pro* 
portion  with  virtue  and  religion,  have  a  wonderfully 
accommodating  influence  upon  them,  and  tend 
very  powerfully  to  facilitate  their  diffusion,  by  ad- 
justing their  duties  and  principles  to  our  worldly 
interest  and  gratifications.    Thus,  if  you  will  com- 
pound for  a  little  ogling,  young  women  will  so 
regularly  to  church ;   if  you  will  allow  a  litue 
feasting  and  peculation,  a  man  of  the  world  will 
concern  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  poor;  if  you 
will  admit  a  little  hypocrisy,  a  fine  lady  will  be 
content  to  be  religious  ;  and  a  handsome  wife  will 
love  her  neighbour  as  herself,  if  you  will  but  in- 
dulge her  in  a  few  freedoms  with  him. 

"  You  must  not  indeed,  Mr.  Simon,  be  so  testy; 
you  are  for  burning  out  our  complaints  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  the  savages ;  and  if  you  are  sprightly  for 
a  moment,  it  is  all  malice  in  disguise ;  and  your 
smiles  are  sure  to  end  like  the  wedding  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Besides,  Sir,  this  rigour  will  only  pro- 
voke opposition ;  and  you  know  but  little  of  oar 
sex,  if  you  think  we  are  to  be  reasoned  into  what 
is  right. 

*'  About  three  months  ago,  my  youngest  sister 
was  made  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  gentle- 
man, whom  my  father  and  mother  thought  a  very 
prudent  match  for  her,  by  telling  her  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  cautious  of  fixing  her  affections  upon  Mr*. 
Summers,  as  he  was  absolutely  engaged  to  another. 
The  consequence  was,  as  might  be  expected; 
Lstitia  was  far  gone  in  love  with  Mr.  Summers 
before  a  week  was  over,  and  is  since  become  a 
happy  wife.  If  you  tell  me  once  more  that  you  are 
determined  never  to  marry,  you  will  certainly  pro- 
voke me  to  pay  you  a  visit.    In  the  mean  time, 

"  Yours, 

*'  GRACE  LATITUDE." 


"  OLD  BOY, 

**  Since  your  paper  on  the  Rights  of  Women, 
I  have  unordered  a  pair  of  half-boots  for  snipe* 
shooting,  and  have  taken  my  name  out  of  the 
eleven  in  the  famous  cricket-match  that  was  to  be 
played  between  the  Maids  of  Kent  and  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor. 

"  Yours  ever, 

**  MARTHA  MUSCLE.*' 


**  MR.  OLIVE-BRANCH, 

*^  I  have  now  been  married  six  years,  but 
have  only  tasted  the  true  delights  of  matrimony 
these  last  six  weeks  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  you 
have  the  honour  of  being  greatly  instrumental.  To 
make  this  clear  to  you,  I  will  just  give  a  sketch  of 
ay  life  since  my  wedding  day. — My  husband  and 
myself  are  first-cousins,  who  were  paired  by  our 
friends  as  soon  as  we  had  both  finished  our  edu- 
cation, and  had  passed  the  critical  ase  of  twenty- 
one.  As  our  fortunes  were  ample,  and  our  persons 
not  disagreeable,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that, 
although  we  might  not  be  happy,  we  could  not  be 
miseraole. 
'**  No  sooner  had  I  promised  obedience  in  due 
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fornii  than  I  began  to  assume  the  reins  of  as 

thority ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  stepped  out  of  th 

carriage  which  conveyed  us  home,  I  gave  ik 

servants  to  understand,  that  they  were  to  receiv 

all  their  orders  from  me  :  I  appointed  the  time  fc 

the  introduction  of  the  chamber-candles,  settle 

the  breakfast  hour,  and  adjusted  the  arrangemeni 

for  the  morning.    All  this  was  quietly  acquiesce 

in ;  but,  when  I  began  to  choose  every  pipe  c 

wine  according  to  my  own  fancy,  and  to  name  th< 

price  that  should  be  given  for  my  husband's  saddle 

norses ;  when  I  began  to  interfere  between  himsel 

and  his  tailor,  to  lay  wholesome  restraint  on  hi 

appetite,  and  to  make  a  variety  of  petty  article 

contraband,  which  he  saw  were  freely  permitta 

in  every  family  but  his  own ;  his  pride  was  workei 

up  to  a  great  pitch  of  fury,  and  mutual  hostilitie 

began  :  the  whole  economy  of  the  house  was  sooi 

overturned  ;  and  the  servants,  from  the  fear  of  dis< 

obliging  the  one  or  the  other,  disobeyed  us  both 

our  provisions  grew  every  day  shorter  and  shorter 

for,  whatever  joint  was  brought  to  table,  it  wft 

sure  to  givQ  some  displeasure  to  one  or  the  other 

it  was  either  too  salt,  or  too  fresh ;  too  little,  m 

too  much  done ;  and  the  baker  was  put  to  his  in* 

yentions,  to  mottle  a  loaf  of  so  dubious  a  gray,  thai 

both  our  tastes  might  be  in  some  degree  consulted 

*^  Thus  circumstanced  were  our  affairs,  when  1 

found  myself  far  advanced  in  the  situation  so  nata< 

ral  to  married  women.     At  the  birth  of  an  infant, 

terrible  contests  arose  about  the  three  ways  oi 

bringing  it  up:  either  of  these  might  have  done; 

but  the  difficulty  was  to  bring  our  disputes  to  an 

issue ;  and  before  this  could  be  effected,  the  baby 

died.    Grief  for  this  accident  produced  a  peace  w 

one  quarter  of  a  year,  when  an  unexpected.  whU 
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fall  raised  a  fresh  hurricane  about  our  ears.  By 
the  will  of  a  distant  relation,  we  were  entitled  to 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  whenever  we 
should  make  known  to  the  executor  the  precise 
stock  in  which  we  could  agree  to  have  it  invested* 
My  husband,  who,  by  the  way,  was  never  well 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  funds,  peremptorily 
declared  in  favour  of  Bank  Stock ;  whereas,  ever 
since  the  proving  of  the  will,  I  had  set  my  mind 
upon  South-Sea  Annuities.  This  dissension,  how- 
ever, after  having  deprived  us  of  the  interest  of 
the  legacy  for  one  twelvemonth,  was  too  sensibly 
felt  to  last  much  longer ;  and  as  my  husband  pro- 
mised to  give  me  up  a  third  part  n)r  my  own  dis- 
posaly  the  moment  I  should  accede  to  his  opinion^ 
after  much  struggle,  I  gave  up  the  point. 

*^  Now,  then,  for  the  first  time  since  our  nuptials, 
in  the  same  room,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  did  we 
order  the  chariot  to  the  door ;  and  though  we  had 
full  half  a  mile  to  ride,  yet  we  both  exerted  wonder- 
ful forbearance,  till  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
C — t  the  executor.  Here  I  ordered  a  very  thun- 
dering rap  at  the  door  to  be  given,  which  a  little 
disconcerted  my  husband,  who  had  been  afflicted 
the  whole  morning  with  a  violent  head-ache.  Mr. 
C —  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  assured  he 
would  return  in  five  minutes.  Well,  Sir,  with 
admirable  patience  did  we  suppport  these  five 
minutes :  at  last  Mr.  C —  entered ;  but  as  my  hus- 
band rushed  by  me,  to  pay  his  proper  compliments, 
his  knee-buckle  caught  in  my  delicate  muslin  gown, 
and  away  it  fiew  into  a  hundred  threads. — This 
was  too  much — I  had  only  temper  to  bring  out  the 
words  South-Sea  Annuities ;  and  throwing  myself 
into  my  chariot,  desired  to  be  driven  home. 

''From  that  time  we  ceased  to  eat  at  the  same 
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table,  and  sleep  in  the  same  chamber ;  till  my  hat 
band,  one  morning,  to  my  great  surprise,  enterec 
my  apartment,  with  a  countenance  full  of  sorron 
and  softness.  After  a  little  conversation,  he  recom- 
mended to  me  the  perusal  of  your  third  number;  i 
request  I  could  not  refuse,  as  it  was  urged  witl 
such  becoming  humility.    As  soon  as  I  had  read  it 
he  pressed  me,  with  an  irresistible  grace,  to  joii 
with  him  in  adopting  some  of  the  regulations  <M 
your  society,  as  the  means  of  rendering  our  futun 
liyes  harmonious.    As  I  dote  on  oddity  and  whuQ] 
I  struck  a  league  with  him  on  the  spot.    We  ae 
cordingly  agreed  on  the  abolition  of  superlatives, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  echo.    The  steward 
iqeceived  a  joint  command  to  draw  up  articles  oi 
pacification,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  wc 
might  continue  our  arguments  on  every  subjed 
till  the  interference  of  the  echo.   The  articles  wf  n 
signed  with  proper  solemnity,  and  each  party  has. 
tened  to  fit  up  a  temple  to  the  Goddess  of  Sound. 
"  I  saw,  with  silent  horror,  my  drawing-room 
stripp/ed  of  its  furniture:  its  girandoles  parted  with, 
much  under  their  value ;  my  register-stove   f e- 
moved»  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  air ;  and  a  very 
beautiful   paper  supplanted  by  a  coarse  brown 
stucco.    I  was  not  behindhand,  however,  in  making 
reprisals,  and  my  husband's  study  was  presently 
dismantled.     Besides  all  this,  our  chamber  was 
stripped  of  its  furniture,  and  for  many  nights  did 
we  sleep  without  curtains  or  tester ;  but  all  was  ia 
vain,  for  the  coy  spirit  was  not  to  be  raisedV  we 
have  therefore  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
repair  to  the  old  mansion  in  Cumberland,  where, 
ds  the  doors  unfolded,  we  were  delighted  to  hear 
the  grating  of  the  hinges  re-echo  thrice  along  the 
moated  castle*  Here  have  we  lived  for  five  weeks, 
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id  in  such  peace  and  harmony^  as  I  had  never 
\j  conception  of  before. 
*•  The  other  day,  however,  the  tumbling  of  an 
ilucky  tile  put  us  so  strongly  in  mind  of  our  own 
ndfall,  that  the  ancient  dispute  was  revived,  and 
t  immediately  repaired  to  the  hall,  which  is 
rays  the  place  of  disputation.  There  it  was 
rried  on  with  various  success,  till  the  echo  de- 
led in  my  favour.  Had  I  been  content  with  a 
ber  triumph,  my  glory  might  have  lasted  through 
Y  life  ;  but  I  must  needs  exult,  and  that  in  tones 
forcible,  that  the  whole  roof  was  convulsed ;  and 
ihing  but  South-Sea  Annuities  was  heard  for  the 
Bce  of  twenty  seconds, 

**  Well,  Sir,  to  dwell  no  longer  on  a  part  of  my 
b  of  which  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed,  the  Bank 
ock  is  bought,  and  we  live  in  affluence  and  eon- 
nt :  we  are  now  the  happiest  couple  in  all  the 
untry ;  and  if  curiosity  should  ever  tempt  you  to 
nt  the  Lakes,  you  will  find  a  most  welcome  re- 
ption  at  Noisy-Hall,  from 
**  Your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

*•  BACHEL  UNKULt.** 
m^HoBf  Cumberland. 


No.  15.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  28. 

EtfntUe  et  vuftv,  etiam  in  ^so  oris  sttentio,  wUwra  loquitur. 

LACTAMTIDS. 

'itaiie  Speaks  in  the  forehead,  and  the  looks,  and  even  m  our 

very  silence. 

It  appears,  without  doubt,  a  little  extraordinary, 
congiaeriDg  the  returning  fondness  of  the  age  for 
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the  occult  sciences,  that  I  should  so  long  hfive  foi 
borne  to  give  the  public  a  description  of  my  [dq 
siognomy.  The  truth  is,  if  I  understand  myae 
right,  I  have  so  just  a  sense  of  my  own  dispari^i 
this  particular,  and  am  at  the  same  time  so  appri 
hensive  of  forfeiting  the  little  favour  I  may  oav 
conciliated  among  my  fair  countrywomen,  that 
dare  not  come  forward  with  the  whole  trad 
Without  proclaiming,  therefore,  the  length  of  m 
nose,  or  the  width  of  my  forehead,  I  shall  merel, 
give  my  readers  the  outline  of  my  figure. 

I  am  a  little  pinched-up  old  man,  and  look  as  if 
had  been  cased  up  and  embalmed  a  century  and 
half.  My  mother  tells  me  that  I  am  the  very  coind 
terpart  of  my  great-grandfather  ;  and  that,  when 
have  on  my  figured  roquelaure,  or  my  purple  coi 
with  the  large  cuffs,  she  can  almost  persuade  hertd 
that  our  ancestor's  portrait  is  walking  out  of  il 
frame.  It  has  been  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  til 
Olive-Branch  family,  that  they  have  all  looked  I 
old  at  twenty-five  as  at  sixty-three:  and  it  usedt 
be  no  small  diversion  to  me  to  see  myself  led  to  th 
great  chair  with  a  soft  bottom  to  it  by  the  fire-sid€ 
at  every  first  visit  at  a  neighbour's  house,  before 
had  turned  the  corner  of  thirty.  Old  lady  Downhil 
who  had  heard  at  least  twenty  cuckoos  more  tha 
myself,  would  never  let  me  stoop  to  pick  up  m; 
glove,  and  would  often  make  a  tender  of  her  arm  i 
walking  to  church.  It  used  to  give  me  pleasure  t 
remark  the  freedoms  the  young  ladies  would  alloi 
themselves  in  my  presence;  and  my  ears  have  bee 
regaled  with  little  histories  and  confessions  of  th 
most  interesting  kind,  while  I  have  been  thougb 
fast  asleep  by  the  chimney-corner.  I  can  very  we 
remember  that  when  I  was  at  school,  the  fbrmafit 
of  my  face  got  me  the  nick-name  of  Conjuror;  an! 
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ID  die  year  sixty-one,  when  I  was  about  eight-and- 
twenty,  I  was  asked  if  I  remembered  king  William's 
landing.  As  I  am  even  to  this  day  without  a  beard 
(another  characteristic  of  the  Olive-Branch  family), 
no  change  has  been  remarked  in  my  appearance 
these  forty  years;  and  I  seem  to  have  stood  in  a 
sort  of  winter  solstice  ever  since  I  came  to  the  age 
ofmatarity.  My  friend  the  Projector,  who  is  a 
mighty  calculator  of  nativities,  used  to  insist  upon 
it,  that  I  should  die  before  I  reached  thirty;  and  is 
at  a  loss  what  to  believe,  when  he  looks  in  my  pa- 
triarchal countenance,  and  considers  the  decay  of 
his  own  constitution. 

Having  now  said  all  that  it  is  discreet  to  say  re- 
specting my  own  physiognomy,  I  shall  go  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  study  itself,  which  seems  to 
take  so  strong  a  possession  of  some  persons'  fancies. 
Physiognomy,  like  every  other  object  of  human  in- 
quiry, has  been  dyed  in  the  various  colours  of  ca- 
price and  enthusiasm.    Our  passion  for  systematiz- 
ing all  oar  perceptions  has  Kept  us  ever  at  issue 
with  the  anomalies  and  irregularities  of  nature ; 
and  our  struggles  to  bring  them  to  an  accommoda- 
tion has  forced  us  upon  inventions  and  schemes,  in 
which  our  imaginations  have  risen  above  all  mea- 
sure and  control.    No  man,  it  is  certain,  should  let 
himself  loose  in  any  new  province  of  study,  before 
he  has  well  considered  its  nature,  use,  and  limits. 
We  may  run  mad  in  the  soberest  pursuits,  without 
a  due  sense  of  the  imbecility  of  our  minds,  and  the 
imperfection  of  our  plans. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  also  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  differ-- 
ent  subjects.  Some  are  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion asfar  as  they  go;  while  others  are  purely  com- 

piexional  and  arbitrary,  and  depend  upon  our  stock 
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of  observation  and  the  progre$s  of  our  judgement 
It  is  thus  with  physiognomy — No  reasoning  a 
raise  it  into  a  science,  nor  form  it  into  a  collectiOQ 
general  rules,  to  decide  for  all  mankind:  butevei 
man  will  still  determine  for  himself;  and  the  Ban 
countenance  will  continue,  in  spite  of  our  system 
to  invite  confidence,  and  alarm  distrust,  asit  is  viei 
ed  with  different  associations,  impressions,  andjpr 
judices.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  bring  in  the  aias  < 
analogy,  and  appeal  to  the  support  of  authotit] 
the  system  is  daily  discountenanced,  as  a  sytteii 
by  glaring  facts,  and  positive  experience. 

But  although  the  testimony  oi  fixed  signs,  sue 
as  the  length  of  the  nose,  or  the  shape  of  the  fon 
head,  can  never  run  parallel  with  observation  an 
experience,  yet  it  has  always  been  clear  to  me,  thi 
there  are  certain  fluctuating  evidences  which  mt 
be  pretty  much  depended  upon.  When  I  see 
dimpled  smile  upon  the  face,  that  is  not  merd 
local,  but  shifts  its  place  and  prints  itself  in  evei 
comer  of  the  countenance,  too  lubricous  for  tfa 
eye  to  follow,  I  am  immediately  thrown  off  m 
guard,  my  bosom  is  in  a  manner  unlocked  of  h 
treasures,  and  my  soul  peeps  put  at  my  eyes.  Sue 
a  smile  had  Eugenio,  m  giving  utterance  to  tom 
worthy  sentiment,  or  in  pronouncing  the  name  c 
bis  Amelia. 

There  are  doubtless  a  great  many  other  nmnin 
characters  and  expressions,  which  throw  an  uneqw 
vocal  light  on  the  qualities  of  the  mind:  l>ut  I  wool 
as  soon  pretend  to  judge  of  a  book  by  its  title-pag^ 
as  pronounce  upon  my  neighbour's  disposition  o 
genius  from  the  shape  of  his  features. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  sp  far,  in  jbvodr.o 
fixed  signs,  that  the  constant  exercise  of  particula 
muscles  in  the  face,  in  the  expression  of  the  mom 
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feelings  of  the  mind,  may  give  them  in  the  end  A 
pdtictilBr  contour  and  character.  But  the  ancient 
|»iulo8(^herB,  who  were  many  of  them  great  physiog- 
nomists, persuaded  themselves  that  the  original 
Aape  of  the  features  invariably  announced  the  ori- 
ginaLpropensities  of  the  mind;  while  they  acknow- 
fedged  that  theinterference  of  reason,  education,  and 
habit,  might  prevent  the  influence  of  these  propen- 
sities on  our  hves.  Thus  Philemon  reported  as  badly 
of  Hippocrates,  from  the  observation  of  his  counte- 
nance, as  Zopyrus  of  Socrates ;  and  both  their  ac« 
edunts  were  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  those 
Hreatmen  themselves,  who  at  the  same  time  express- 
ed their  obligations  to  philosophy,  which  had  con- 
trolled this  malignity  of  their  stars^  and  given  a 
new  turn  to  their  thoughts  and  behaviour. 

An  thk,  however,  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
there  being  no  proof  but  the  confession  of  these 

X  themselves,  that  their  dispositions  were  origi- 
naore  dangerous  than  those  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  there  are  no  greater  impositions  than  those 
which  we  practise  on  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of 
our  own  qualities.  Our  opinions,  therefore,  must  al- 
ways remain  without  confirmation,  as  to  those  quali- 
ties and  dispositions  of  a  man's  heart  or  head,  of 
whidi  we  have  had  no  practical  testimony.  Thus, 
though  it  would  be  obstinacy  to  doubt  that  the  influ- 
oice  of  philosophy  might  meliorate  dispositions,  ori- 
giadly  had,  yet  no  certain  proofs  can  be  obtaitaed 
that  such  has  been  the  case  m  this  or  that  particular 
instance ;  and  I  should  question,  on  the  otner  hand, 
notwithstanditig  such  grave  authority,  whether  the 
most  promising  set  of  features  in  the  world  would 
redeem  ua  from  depravity  or  folly,  without  the  aid 
of  culture,  and  the  exercise  of  reason, 
Fhjsiognoniy,  in  its  earliest  state,  was  wrapped  in 
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absurditr  and  error;  and  in  its  gfeneral  notion u 
eluded  the  doctrine  of  materialism^  by  supposing 
closer  connection  between  the  mind  and  body  thf 
is  consistent  with  religion  or  reason.  Thus  !Plat 
Aristotle,  and  Galen^  held  absurd  conjectures  onth 
head,  and  imagined  an  elemental  affinity. between  oi 
corporeal  and  spiritual  natures.  Hermes  first  adop 
ed  a  different  theory,  and  taught  that  there  existed 
certain  analogy  between  the  mind  and  body,  withoi 
admitting  any  physical  connection:  thus,  accordii 
to  him,  courage  isrepresented  by  amplitude  of  chea 
quickness  of  thought,  by  celerity  of  pace;  and  dei 
ness  of  intellect,  by  composure  of  countenance :  ai 
this  notion  seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  Miltoi 
in  describing  the  person  of  the  first  ma]>-* 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  subUmey  declaT'd 
Absolute  rul^  &c. 

Philo-Lacedaen^onius  comes  nearer  to  the  opink 
I  have  already  submitted  to  my  readers,  and  atteiM 
almost  jsoleLy  to  the  temporary  and  changeable  ^ 
pressions  of  the  face.  1  do  not  recognize  anymi 
terial  improvement  of  this  study. in  modern  time 
and  I  fear  that  our  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  a  sciem 
will  ever  terminate  in  confusion  and  embarrassmcD 
Bvery  one  may  enrich  it  by  the  force  of  his  own  ol 
servations,  may  consult  attentively  the  inexhaustib 
variety  of  specimens  which  every  day  supplies  ! 
him^  and  collect  rules  for  his  own  judgement  fro 
the  average  of  these  experiences ;  but  these  nil 
must  be  bred  afresh  in  every  man's  miqidy  and  caii9 
devolve  through  any  line  of  inheritance,  or  be  pr 
pagated  through  any  channels  of  instruction. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the  fc 
lowing  letters  which  were  put  into  my  hands  je 
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ferday  morning,  and  which  gave  me  thought  on 
I      viiieh  my  present  paper  has  turned. 

TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
^  COMPLACENT  SIR, 

**  What  a  succession  of  absurdities  have  flowed 
in  upon  us,  since  men  began  to  philosophize !.  A  set 
of  impostors  in  every  art  have  at  ml  times  been 
q^awned  out  of  the  wealcness  and  credulity  of  our 
mindsy  who  have  found  their  account  in  obstructing 
the  progress  of  truth  and  knowledge,  by  occupying 
is  much  as  possible  of  our  little  lives  about  idle,  un^ 
fruitful  novelties.  Thusaugury,  astrology, geomancy, 
koskinomancy,  chiromancy,  divination,  witchcrau, 
magic,  and  magnetism,  have  all  had  their  turns,  as 
the  posture  of  men's  minds,  and  the  bias  of  the  mo- 
ment, have  favoured  the  one  or  the  other.  Those 
must  have  been  delightful  times,  when  every  family 
had  some  one  belonging  to  it  whose  head  was  turn- 
ed widi  one  or  other  of  these  chimeras. 

^  I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  asanephew 
of  min6,  who  has  been  long  in  my  counting-house, 
and  has  hitherto  given  proofs  of  very  solid  parts,  is 
litely  gone  wild,  with  the  prevailing  conceits  about 
pbynognomy.  When  a  merchant  enters  the  room, 
Ae  takes  out  his  pencil,  and  instead  of  making  me- 
morandums^ minutes  down  the  proportions  of  his 
face,  makes  an  entry  of  his  nose  and  mouth ;  jand,  if 
his  business  detain  my  customer  long  enough,  will 
s«uee2e  his  whole  head  and  shoulders  into  the  mar- 
gm  of  his  w^ste-book. 

•*  I  found  the  other  day,  instead  of  an  order  of 
great  aibount,  half  an  ear,  a  high  forehead,  and  a  pair 
of  bntem  jaws ;  and  some  of  my  best  friends  have 
been  covduerly  treated  for  having  too  narrow  a 
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mouth.  My  ledger,  which  it  was  once  my  pride  i 
see  clean  and  neat,  is  now  dashed  over  with  eyi 
and  noses ;  and  my  entries  for  blonds^  lace,  riband 
and  fans,  are  made  in  the  names  of  cardinal  Benl 
voglio,  Charles  XII.,  and  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
have  frequently  attacked  him,  though  surroundi 
by  these  heroes,  with  threats  and  remonstrance 
and  have  sometimes  imagined  myself  on  the  pou 
of  prevailing.  But  if  the  malady  gave  way  in  on 
part,  it  is  sure  to  break  out  somewhere  else,  and 
a  kind  oif  inveterate  humour  that  circulates  throug 
the  whole  mass. 

**  Within  these  three  or  four  days  he  is  grown  la 
studious  of  the  face,  and  seems  to  lay  much  greati 
stress  upon  the  hand-writing.  He  will  accept  a  bi 
without  looking  at  the  signature,  if  the  shape  of  th 
0  be  to  his  mind,  and  bears  a  proper  testimony  c 
openness  and  integrity.  Every  bit  of  paper  tbi 
contains  any  writing  upon  it,  is  in  jeopardy  if  i 
come  within  his  reach ;  and  the  other  day  a  piece  c 
roasting  beef,  discovering  the  back  of  a  letter  with 
fine  flourish  upon  it,  was  arrested  in  its  progress  bf 
fore  the  fire,  and  stripped  in  a  moment.  I  caon< 
help  suspecting  that  I  saw  a  scrap  of  my  own  haii^ 
writing,  at  the  tail  of  some  stupid  remarks  on  m^ 
rowness  of  mind ;  and  a  little  crooked  £,  which. 
learned  from  my  father,  has  been  brought  in  eyi 
dence  against  me  and  my  whole  family,  for  I  don 
know  how  many  generations  backwards.  i 

*^  When  this  %ing  disorder  was  thus  lodged  i 
the  fingers'  ends,  I  thought  there  was  some  hope  c 
its  going  alogether;  but,  alas!  it  begins. already  t 
show  itself  in  the  legs ;  and  a  man  cannot  walk  a  yar 
without  betraying  the  emotions  and  qualities  of  hi 
heart  and  head.  I  find  also  that  he  takes  into  tb 
calculation  the  tones  andinflexions  of  the  voice;  an 
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iu8  hair  is  cut  above  his  ears,  I  suppose  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  every  cadence  and  semi*tone. 

"  Now,  Sir,  if  this  rage  should  spread  much,  we 
must  begin  to  talk  with  our  fingers,  and  manufacture 
words  like  yam ;  for  no  man  will  be  able  to  look  you 
in  the  face,  or  speak  or  write,  without  disclosing 
every  secret  of  his  bosom.  As  my  nephew  reads  the 
LooKER-ON,  your  admission  of  this  letter  may  turn 
out  greatly  to  his  benefit,  and  will  much  oblige 

«  Yours,  faithfully, 

"  B£NJ.  INVOICE.** 


TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
"  WORTHY  SIMON, 

**  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  give  you 
greats  pleasure  tobe  informed  of  any  new  invention 
of  public  utility,  than  of  any  new  shape  or  instance 
of  folly  or  degeneracy.  I  am  the  author  of  a  disco- 
very which  I  think  of  great  and  general  importance, 
as  it  supplies  a  method,  that  is  perfectly  innocent,  of 
coming  at  the  real  characters  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  connected.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  could  tell> 
by  my  father's  manner  of  stirring  the  fire  at  his  re- 
turn from  'Change,  the  price  of  stocks,  and  the  news 
at  Lloyd's.  If  things  went  ill,  he  would  spend  half 
an  hour  in  beating  it  down,  till  the  same  gloom  was 
created  in. the  parlour  that  prevailed  in  the  Alley; 
but  if  a  fleet  had  just  arrived,  he  would  be  sure  to 
raise  a  flame  to  give  it  a  warm  reception. 

'^  My  observations  stood  me  in  great  stead  during 
my  apprenticeship ;  and  the  sound  of  the  poker  over 
bead,  when  my  master  came  home  to  dinner,  like  the 
bar  before  the  entrance  of  an  opera  singer,  acquaint- 
ed me  at  once  with  the  disposition  I  should  find 
bim  in  when  I  went  up  stairs ;  whether  I  was  to  be 
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reproached  for  foppery  and  neglect,  or  comti 
for  m^  decency  and  diligence. 

**  I  have  since  frequented  clubs  and  parisl 
ingB,  and  have  always  foreseen,  by  the  aid 
cnterioD,  who  was  to  be  the  speaker,  and  wh 
the  argument  was  to  takie.  I  know,  the  mo 
man  advances  towards  the  poker,  that  there  ii 
thing  stirring  in  his  head;  and,  when  the  subj 
been  politicks,  I  have  been  able  to  pronounci 
a  violent  raking  of  the  bottom  bar,  that  his 
nation  would  be  directed  against  places  an 
sions.  I  can  now  determine,  at  a  morning  cal 
ther  or  not  I  am  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  bv  i 
that  is  made  of  the  poker.  Whenever  I  na 
business  to  settle,  I  desire  to  talk  it  over  befi 
fire ;  and  no  man  handles  my  money,  till  I  knc 
he  handles  my  poker.  Authors  are  the  only  c 
ters  out  of  my  reach,  who  are  seldom  seen  t< 
fire  on  any  provocation ;  either  because  the 
no  fire  at  nome  to  stir,  or  because  they  are  i 
placed  within  reach  of  them  abroad. 

''  Thus,  Sir,  do  I  call  over  the  coals  every 
meet ;  and  the  course  of  my  discoveries  can  o 
suspended  by  a  warm  summer,  or  a  detention 
colliers.  You  will  at  once  see  the  advantage 
practice  over  physiognomy,  chirography,  cmi 
cy,  or  any  other  occult  art,  as  a  touch  of  tbe 
colic  may  stamp  a  very  good-natured  fel 
churl ;  hand- writing  may  be  forged,  and  th< 
itself  be  hardened  by  labour :  but  the  plan 
will  always  be  practicable,  while  cold  pinch 
fire  boms. 

**  Yours,  with  great  watt 

"  r£T£1l  PC 
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0  euros  hondnum  /  0  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  ! 
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(Xi,  the  ridiciilous  cares  of  men  f  how  much  nothingness  there 

is  in  their  pursuits  ! 

EMPIRE  OF  NOTHING. 

A  VISION. 

Amokg  mj  qualifications  for  the  unctertaking  in 
which  I  am  embarked,  I  should  do  myself  great 
injustice  not  to  include  my  talent  for  dreaming. 
When  my  waking  thoughts  begin  to  fail  me,  I  have 
Bothine  to  dp.  but  to  place  myself  in  my  mother's 
great  iSiair,  and  fall  deliberately  asleep.  This  I  do 
with  such  success,  that  the  old  lady  says  I  have  a 
genius  this  way ;  and  very  much  commends  the  feli- 
city of  my  sleeping  fancies^  Upon  these  occasions, 
however,  when,  to  prevent  my  readers  from  sleep- 
ing,* I  find  it  necessary  to  fall  asleep  myself,  I  never 
omit  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  my  figured  roque- 
lanre,  which  exhibits  a  sort  of  mystical  hierogly- 
phical  pattern,  and  may,  on  that  account,  contain 
as  much  virtue  and  efficacy,  as  Mrs.  Corbyn's  ort- 
ginal  root  for  gold  and  silver  dreams. 

Yesterday  being  Thursday,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
Dur  society,  in  which  Mr.  Anthony  Allworth  deli- 
vered some  excellent  observations  on  the  vulgar  tau- 
tology of  fashionable  life,  and  the  nonsense  and  nul- 
lity of  most  of  those  pursuits  which  fill  out  the  mea- 
Bure  of  our  existence  and  our  exertions.  I  came 
borne,  determined  to  follow  up  my  friend's  remarks 
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through  the  course  of  a  paper ;  but  finding  mjtd 
sinking  below  my  modeli  in  spite  of  my  utmost  d 
forts,  I  called  for  my  oracular  gown,  and  droppio] 
into  the  great  chair,  where  I  could  neither  see  no 
be  seen,  was  presently  charmed  into  a  gentle  sleej 
that  produced  a  new  creation  around  me. 

Methought  I  was  wandering  through  a  dark  to 
rest,  and,  propeUed  by  an  irresistible  impulse^  wa 
pursuing  my  way,  with  pain  and  weariness,  throoj^ 
a  never-ending  labyrinth  of  brakes  and  thicketi 
until  on  a  sudden  I  found  myself  near  the  mood 
of  a  prodigious  cavern,  out  of  which  there  issoei 
vast  clouds  of  fog  and  vapour.  An  unaccountafal 
attraction  drew  me  onwards,  till  I  reached  the  i^ 
where  I  could  not  abstain  from  standing  at  the  ea 
trance  of  the  cave,  and  stooping  forwarcb  aA  nMMl 
as  I  could,  to  gain  a  view  of  the  interior  parts  of  il 
At  this  moment  I  was  attacked  with  such  a  gidtt 
ness  and  stupor,  accompanied  with  such  a  sinM 
singing  in  my  head,  that  with  all  my  efforts  I  cowi 
not  keep  my  feet ;  but,  after  a  fbw  turns,  Ml  protti 
into  the  hollow  abyss,  and  seemed  to  fall  throK^ 
a  "  vast  vacuity"  ^'  ten  thousand  fathom  deep,** 

My  fall  seemed  to  resemble  that  of  the  Titans 
who  were  nine  days  and  nights  in  reaching  the  pro 
fundity  of  Tartarus ;  and  I  had  began  to  think  ] 
never  should  regain  my  footing,  when  suddenty  ] 
found  mjTself  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  plain,  at  om 
extremity  of  which  I  could  discern  the  spires  anc 
turrets  of  a  vast  city.  As  the  whole  country  wai 
enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  every  object  appeared 
extremely  large,  and  out  of  all  proportion ;  and  a 
crowd  of  people  that  were  Amusing  themselves  wHli 
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someplavs  and  gambols^  in  the  champai^  that 
stretched  itself  before  me,  put  me  strongly  m  mind 
of  Stonehengei  on  Salisbury  Plain,  which  was  very 
poetically  named  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  '*  The 
bance  of  the  Giants." 

While  I  was  looking  about  with  the  usual  stare  of 
a  foreigner,  there  came  running  towards  me,  very 
fflach  out  of  breath,  a  civil  gentleman,  with  a  body 
swollen  out  to  avast  circumference,  and  a  counte- 
nance extremely  bloated,  who  offered  very  politely 
to  be  my  conductor  and  interpreter,  as  I  seemed  to 
have  no  acquaintance  in  the  place  where  I  was.  I 
thanked  him  very  much  for  his  condescension,  and 
accepted  his  offer  with  the  best  grace  I  could,  declar- 
ii^  myself  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  country  in  which 
I  round  myself.  '^I  suessed  as  much,"  he  replied, 
with  ^eat  civility  in  his  looks,  but  still  puffing  and 
blowmg  as  if  he  nevercould  have  recovered  himself. 
**  Tou  are  not  in  that  plump,  high-fed  condition  so 
general  among  the  natives  of  this  country ;  and  it  is 
{dam  fromyour  appearance,  that  you  have  not  been 
nourished  with  our  country  foods,  our  saw-dust 
aoiros,  and  stews  of  oyster-shells.  I  must  begin  then 
with  informing  vou  uiat  you  are  at  this  moment  in 
the  kingdom  of  Nothing,  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  empire  of  all  the  states  of  the  universe." 
"  Is  it  possible,"  cried  I,  *^  that  this  can  be  the  case, 
when  toe  very  resistance  of  the  ground  to  the  pres- 
sure of  my  feet,  and  the  perfect  use  I  have  of  all 
my  senses,  prove  incontestably  that  what  moves  be- 
fore me  is  not  inanity,  but  substance  and  matter?" 
"  Your  remark,"  replied  my  new  acquaintance, 
''  b  not  unnatural ;  but  you  are  to  learn  that  the 
nothings  of  which  this  our  country  is  composed,  are 
]iotdistinguishedbytheirimpalpability,buttheirva- 
lEutyand  inutility^  not  by  their  want  of  weight,  but 
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their  want  of  value :  and  we  have  no  one  artid 
amon^  us,  that,  on  a  fair  valuation,  would  purchai 
an  old  8on^,  in  the  island  you  have  left — I  say,  on 
fair  valuation  \.  because,  somehow  or  other,  our  ii 
anities  and  vanities  have  risen  to  such  high  estimatifl 
among  you  of  late  years,  and  our  emigrations  hai 
been  so  numerous  and  frequent,  by  means  of  oi 
balloons,  that  his  Inane  Majesty  has  been  obliged! 
oppose  severe  prohibitions  and  restrictions  to  th 
increasing  rage ,  which  would  otherwise  soon  exhaa 
and  depopulate  his  kingdom:  he  has  therefore  will 
in  these  few  days,  recalled,  by  a  very  solemn  edic 
all  his  loving  subjects  wherever  distributed ;  and 
doubt  not,  but  that  you  will  encounter,  by  and  Ir 
many  old  faces,  if  not  old  friends,  who  have  takf 
much  less  time  about  the  journey  than  probablyyc 
have  done,  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  tl 
shortest  way  hither.  When  you  return,  you  will  \ 
astonished  at  the  depopulated  state  of  your  on 
country,  and  yet  will  wonder  at  the  tumult  and  vii 
lence  which  prevails ;  for  those  of  our  people  wl 
arelatest  arrived,  report,  that  th  e  virtuous  ana  vlciot 
parts  of  mankind,  for  want  of  some  intermedial 
characters  to  break  and  divide  their  forces,  are  falk 
upon  each  other  with  unqualified  fury.  But  wfai 
your  curiosity  is  sopowerfully  excited  by  the  objec 
that  lie  before  you,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  p 
litical  discussions.  We  will  now  proceed  to  wan 
the  city,  which  is  called  Tintinabia;  and  where  oft 
hour  will  give  you  a  greater  insight  into  our  nuu 
ners  and  customs,  than  a  whole  day  spent  in  dj 
coursing  upon  them.  I  have  two  or  three  verygre 
philosophers  to  dine  with  me  to-day  on  some  of  tl 
best  dephlogisticated  air  the  country  can  product 
and  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  i 
them.    I  can  promise  you,  besides,  some  variioi 
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lands  of  steam,  all  excellent,  and  some  of  the  froth 
of  bottled  sroaU-beer,  which  has  been  in  my  cellar 
thes^  twenty  years." 

After  expressing  my  sense  of  this  courtesy  in  the 
handsomest  manner  possible,  we  stepped  together 
into  the  balloon  of  my  conductor,  and  arrived  in  a 
few  minutes  in  the  largest  street  in  the  capital.  As 
ioon  as  we  alighted,  I  was  almost  stunned  with  the 
noise  which  prevailed  all  around  me,  and  which 
leemed  to  issue  from  every  comer;  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  catch  a  word  that  fell  from  my  friend's 
mouth,  though  .1  could  observe  that  he  seemed  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  hearing  every  thing  I  said ;  and 
npeared  to  be  not  at  all  surprised  or  embarrass- 
ed by  the  indistinct  clamour  which  followed  us 
wherever  we  went. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  trade  in  the  city, 
though  the  articles  exhibited  for  sale  were  such  for 
the  most  part  as  would  pass  in  the  estimation  of  a 
May-day  chimney-sweeper  as  paltry  finery.  The 
press  and  hurry  of  each  person  that  was  walking 
in  the  street  was  remarkable,  and  the  more  so,  as 
none  of  them  seemed  to  have  any  point  in  view, 
but  went  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  same 
tracks  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  precipitation 
in  their  countenances;  and,  look  which  way  you 
would,  you  might  have  imagined  a  pick-pocket 
escorted  to  the  pump,  or  an  attorney  to  tlie  ^iWSy. 
I  thought  I  recollected  many  farcically  solfAnn 
persons  in  this  crowd,  whom  I  had  formerly  re- 
marked at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  and 
who,-  while  they  seemed  to  have  the  burden  of 
Athis  upon  their  shoulders,  were  actually  little 
more  than  noisy  nothings,  that  puzzled  business, 
and  carried  all  their  consequence  in  their  looks. 

As  I  passed  on,  I  peeped  into  every  shop  to  form 
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some  judgment  of  their  commerce,  their  waiit% 
their  mshions,  and  their  tastes ;  and  feeling  mvidf 
a  little  disordered  by  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  4hb 
region,  called  in  at  an  apothecary's,  where  I  swal- 
lowed a  pill  of  whity-brown  paper,  which  I  w 
assured  would  remove  my  complaint ;  and  on  my 
looking  a  little  suspicious,  my  guide  assured  am 
that  I  had  taken  a  most  admirable  alterative  and 
sweetener  of  the  blood,  which  had  made  the  fortune 
of  the  first  physician  in  the  country.  This  naUiral* 
ly  enough  led  to  a  conversation  on  the  state  oC 
medicine  as  a  science  among  them;  and  I  coqU 
find  that  it  had  its  share  of  national  culttvatiaiif  bf 
the  multitude  of  contradictory  aphorisms  Ihatwm 
daily  promulged  among  their  fashionable  doctoik 
There  was  not  a  single  article  of  diet  or  dress  Jlfaiil 
had  not  been  found  out  to  be  deleterious  in  the 
extreme,  or  fraught  with  every  benefit  to  the  con* 
stitution ;  and  every  young  licentiate  raised  himself 
into  reputation  by  discrediting  some  ordinary  all* 
ment  of  general  subsistence,  or  discovering  tbe 
wholesome  efficacy  of  some  notorious  poisons.  £leo» 
tridty,  however,  and  factitious  airs,  and  the  watMT 
extracted  from  potatoes,  were  remedies  of  so  estft* 
blished  a  name,  that  no  one  had  yet  been  found  su& 
ficiently  paradoxical  to  suggest  any  plain  doubts  of 
their  efficacy,  any  more  than  of  that  of  animal  maff* 
netism,  which,  of  all  the  tribe  of  remedies  in  this 
country,  held  the  foremost  reputation*  The  Ittge 
sum,  however,  required  by  government  for  a  licence 
to  [>racti8e  as  an  animal  m^etist,  and  the  excise 
duties  upon  electricity  and  medicinal  air,  made 
them  rather  uncommon  in  their  application.  It  must 
be  owned,  moreover,  that  these  mighty  remedies 
had  lost  a  little  of  the  public  predilection^  since  the 
death  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  Inane  MBjesty, 
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Wto  bad^  lately  been  carried  off  by  the  measles, 
iftar  having  been  treated  b^  all  the  animal  mag- 
netisfB  in  me  cowitryy  and  m  spite  of  a  shock  re« 
oenred  from  an  electrical  battery  in  a  delirious 
atage  of  the  disorder.  The  genius  of  this  people, 
winch  certainly  in  most  things  was  very  peculiarly 
tnined,  was  characterised,  in  respect  to  medicine, 
by  a  strange  disposition  towards  experiment,  with- 
out any  regard  to  positive  and  direct  experience ; 
and  it  was  told  me,  as  a  circumstance  of  very  dis- 
tinguishing merit  in  the  physician  to  the  royal 
hoQB^old,  that  he  had  destroyed  between  five  and 
six  thousand  kittens  and  puppies,  to  prove  the 
npid  effisct  of  carbonic  acid  air  in  occasioning 
doith^  and  had  killed  a  hundred  horses  with  cor- 
lothe  sublimate,  to  furnish  an  it  fortiori  proof  of 
ill  delefcerious  efficacy  on  man.  This  curious  inde- 
fat^^le  philanthropical  experimenter  has  several 
teres  of  the  finest  land  upon  his  estate  planted. 
Kite  Ae  garden  of  Attalus,  with  poisonous  vege- 
tdrias,  oa  which  jack-asses  are  constantly  feeding, 
to  establish  their  virtues  by  experiment,  without 
bebg  aware  of  the  good  they  are  doing  to  mankind, 
oral  what  expense  to  themselves  they  are  paying 
their  debt  of  kindness  to  our  species.  The  modes 
aud  causes  of  the  deaths  of  these  animals  furnish 
veiy  useful  deductions  as  to  their  various  effects  on 
Ao  vital  principle.  The  obligations  of  his  country 
to  this  great  physiologist  are  incalculable,  though 
Us  friends  ana  neighbours  are  somewhat  inconvenl- 
CBosd  by  Uie  noise  of  a  whole  menagerie  on  the  pre- 
arises  under  the  most  ingenious  torments  of  various 
kinds  for  various  ends,  who  have  no  philosophy 
tnder  the  most  philosophical  experiments. 

But  to  drop  this  digression,  I  shall  proceed  to 
deisft  filings  m  the  oraer  in  which  they  dccurred. 

p2 
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The  barbers'  shops  were  surprisingly  full;  at  whicb 
I  ceased  to  be  astonished,  when  I  was  told  that  state 
afiairs  were  frequently  adjusted  in  these  placeiy  ' 
and  the  cabinet-ministers  had  that  day  been  sitting 
under  the  hair-dressers'  hands,  for  despatch  Qf 
business.  The  milliners'  and  haberdashers'  shops 
were  not  less  crowded ;  and  it  seems  that  the  labour 
of  twirling  riband  employed  a  million  of  able-bodiei4 
subjects.  Many  persons,  whom  I  understood  to 
be  authors,  and  who  seemed  in  very  excellent  case 
for  authors,  were  regaling  themselves  with  the 
steam  which  issued  from  a  tavern-kitchen:  and 
when  they  had  satisfied  nature,  I  observed  that 
.they  consistently  enough  paid  for  their  treat,  by 
jingling  their  money  in  their  breeches  pockets.  • 

The  number  of  lottery-offices  was  prodig^o^ 
almost  every  twentieth  house  being  devoted  to  this 
idle  traffic.  The  prizes  were  paid  in  a  paper  moner; 
and  what  sounded  in  their  numeration  like  the 
revenue  of  a  principality,  would  not  have  paid  the 
tax  upon  a  nungry  spaniel  in  our  own  country. 
As  a  great  many  of  these  chance-merchants  had 
been  recalled  by  the  late  edict,  it  was  pleasant 
enough  to  see  written  over  their  doors,  ^*  Removed 
from  Cheapside,"  or  "  Fleet- street;"  or,  such  a 
one,  "  late  lottery  office  keeper  in  the  Poultry.** . 

I  own  it  gave  me  mucli  satisfaction  to  see  the 
booksellers'  shops  so  full ;  as  this  raised  in  me  a 
pleasing  hope  of  finding,  on  my  return,  much 
thinner  and  choicer  collections  in  my  own  country; 
for  I  have  always  thought  that  the  advantage! 
arising  from  the  discovery  of  printing  are  nearly 
overbalanced  by  the  spreading  ills  its  abuse  and 
prostitution  have  occasioned.  In  most  of  these 
shops  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  dedica* 
tions  and  panegyrics,  which  had  been  brought'back 
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ft  peculation  by  the  numerous  tribe  of  bookmong- 
n  and  auttiors  who  had  been  recalled.  1  saw  pre- 
led  to  treatises,  de  Chirothecis  et  Ocreis,  de  Lu- 
tnm  ei  Candelabrisy  de  Custellis  et  Furcis,  very 
rfendid  dedications^  addressed  to  persons  whom 
obody  has  ever  heard  of  under  the  titles  of  His- 
ffUt  ei  Antiguttaium  Instauratori  JelicissimOf  Ec^ 
uda  Propugnatori  acerrimo,  I  could  find,  too, 
ml  Salmanaazar's  Description  of  the  Fortunate 
ihuidy  the  Travels  into  Abyssinia,  Munchausen's 
ihrentures,  and  Lucian's  True  History,  were  books 
fmiquestionable  authority  in  the  literature  of  this 
xmtiy*  In  turning  over  a  variety  of  volumes  on 
tt  fiobject  of  philosophy,  I  could  not  but  remark  a 
reat  many  folios  of  French  discoveries  in  physics 
id  metaphysica,  mixed  together  with  a  heap  of 
Bute  and  novels.  Almost  all  our  late  dramatic  pro- 
BCtioiui,  it  seems,  had  been  recalled;  and  all  our 
lodem  scribblers  df  prologues,  farces,  and  musical 
ieeea,  together  with  our  whole  herd  of  wretched 
nilatorB  of  Shakspeare,  had  been  summoned  away 
I  tile  midst  of  their  triumphs  and  their  gains,  and 
rden^  to  bring  their  plays  in  their  pocKcts.  ^ 
To  have  gratified  more  minutely  the  curiosity  I 
dtto  mvestigate  the  true  state  of  learning  and  the 
rti  among  this  singular  people,  would  have  de- 
iinded  more  leisure  than  the  multiplicity  of  ob- 
!ClB  yet  before  me  would  allow :  by  the  help,  how- 
wtf  of  catalogues,  and  the  assistances  of  my  guide, 
drtir  some  satisfaction  on  these  topics  of  inquiry. 
\  Was  here  that  the  most  striking  examples  oc- 
vred,  to  illustrate  what  my  conductor  had  told 
le  of  Uie  nature  of  their  nothings;  for  the  ponder- 
as  ftftios  and  voluminous  compilations  that  pre* 
»ted  themselves  to  me  on  every  side,  were  suffi- 
iiBt  lpt9^  that  merali  and  not  physical  levity^ 

y3 
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constituted  the  nothingness  of  this  nligsitory  wodd* 
No  kind  of  reading,  as  was  testified  by  the  yafi 
variety  of  this  sort  of  publications,  attracted.. to 
much  the  attention  of  their  wits  as  collectioDft  o( 
anecdotes,  and  what  were  announced  under  Af 
various  titles  of  Curiosities  of  Literature/Gleaninp, 
or  Beauties,  or  Elegant  Extracts;  and  the  inamt] 
of  their  tastes  was  such,  and  whatever  was  solid  oi 
valuable  in  the  books  that  had  been  the  subject  igU 
these  selections  had  been  so  cautiously  and  dex* 
trously  avoided,  that  future  editions  might  be  muct 
improved  and  purified  by  these  negative  instme 
tions,  and  might  at  once  reduce  their  compass,  anj 
enhance  their  value,  by  striking  out,  with  a  simifai 
caution,  the  adoptions  of  these  busy  purgators. 

I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  examinatiop 
in  one  of  the  largest  shops  in  the  city,  before  then 
flocked  round  me  a  great  number  of  persons  o 
both  sexes,  of  whom  each  presented  me  with.i 
long  list  of  names,  purporting  to  be  the  names  o 
subscribers  tq  works  in  contemplation  to  be  pub 
lished.  I  answered  them  with  a  bow  and  a  smile 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  into  the  street,  whei^ 
my  obliging  conductor  paid  me  a  handsome  com 
pliment  upon  my  penetration. 

In  the  course  of  mv  perambulation,  it  was  impic^i 
sible  not  to  take  notice  of  the  many  airy  equipage 
which  were  passing  to  and  fro  ;  and,  to  judge  froi 
the  multitude  of  ducal  and  other  coronets  whic 
,  were  painted  thereon,  there  seemed  to  be  a  migbt 
number  of  most  noble  an4  right  honourable  peen 
and  my  conductor  told  me,  that  so  many  of  th 
number  had  been  recalled,  that  I  should  find,  c 
my  return,  the  coachmakers'  warehouses  full  < 
the  second-hand  carriages  of  the  nobility;  an 

£^ould  be  able  to  call  astate-co»ch  from  the  ftsn 
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at  Charing  Crosa^  and  ride  in  it  to  St.  Paul's  for 
eighteen-pence. 

As  there  happened  to  be  a  stoppage  of  the  bal- 
loon-coaches, in  a  narrow  street  called  Frippery 
Row,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  different  faces  of 
those  who  were  carried  along  in  them,  and  was 
pleased  at  recognising  some  very  noisy  members  of 
our  house  of  commons.  There  were  also  a  great 
many  sleek  faces  in  full-bottomed  wigs,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  lawn  and  prunella,  in  many  of  these  floating 
carriages. 

I  own  I  could  not  help  being  a  little  scandalized 
at  the  prodigious  number  of  *'  Lookers-on''  that 
choked  up  the  streets :  but  my  guide  assured  me 
that  these  were  no  observers  of  men  and  manners, 
but  received  from  what  was  passing  before  them  a 
sort  of  idiotic  gratification,  or  such  a  pleasure  as 
children  experience  in  beholding  a  sky-rocket  or 
catharine-wneel.  ^'  The  most  serious  parts  of  these 
men's  lives,"  said  he,  *'  are  spent  in  assisting  at 
dinners,  or  walking  in  processions :  and  it  is  sur- 
prising what  numbers  of  this  description  have  been 
recalled  by  our  edict  from  the  country  to  which  you 
belong."   Here  I  interrupted  my  guide,  and  begged 
to  know  the  hour  of  the  day ;  but  he  told  me  that 
no  watches  or  clocks  could  be  made  to  go  in  that 
country,  owing  to  some  quality  in  the  air  which  re- 
laxed their  springs ;  a  circumstance,  however,  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  as  a  people  that  had  nothing 
to  do,  could  have  no  great  reckonings  with  time. 
He  added,  that  they  generally  told  the  days  of 
the  week  by  the  length  of  the  men's  beards  in  the 
market-places. 

I  remarked  to  my  friend,  as  we  continued  our 
walk,  the  prodigious  noiseof  tongues,  which  seemed 
to  issue  from  a^oaost  every  third  house  we  passed; 
and  was  surprised  at  l)eing  told  that  there  was  no 
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less  a  number  than  five  thousand  debating-dcriM  M 
the  city  of  Tintinabia ;  and  that,  in  a  part  of  dK 
town  called  Rag- Street,  Echo  Square,  mere  was  a 
perpetual  rumbling,  like  the  sound  of  hackn^« 
coaches  in  London.  I  did  not  forget  to  pay  my  yraSt 
to  some  of  the  churches,  which  were  all  crowdedl 
fike  every  other  public  place,  and  where  all  seemed 
to  be  talking  as  loud  as  they  could,  but  the  clergjf'- 
man,  with  the  help  of  his  sounding-board,  louZter 
than  them  all ;  and  I  could  observe  a  great  number 
of  pious  and  plump  devotees  throw  quantitiieir  ol 
oyster-shells  and  rotten  nuts  into  the  poor's  borei. 
In  regard  to  the  buildings,  I  could  not  but  tab 
notice,  that  they  seemed  throughout  of  a  shnihir 
.  construction  and  consistency  to  those  new  rows'  id 
houses  which  have  lately  been  pasted  together  flh 
the  suburbs  of  London ;  and  the  place  Stogetbtf 
looked  more  like  the  model  of  a  city,  or  such  flf  cnkei 
as  the  pastry-cook  in  Comhill  will  build  for  a  lotdf 
mayor's  dinner,  than  arekl  and  habitable  metropob. 
1  shall  give  the  remaining  part  of  the  history  id 
my  vision  in  a  future  paper,  which  will  contam  a 
description  of  my  travels  up  the  country,  and  my 
introduction  at  court. 


Ko.  17.    SATURDAY,  MAY  5. 


DiscrepcthisaUus,    Gemmos^horoscoiye,  van 

Froducu  gemo.  rjEBS.  S4^  610< 

Under  the  setf^same  planet  born,  we  see 

£*eD  twins  will  in  their  natures  disagree*  , 

My  constant  attention  to  the  various  descriptiopi 
of  characters  istP  which  maakiDd  dntribote  than* 
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selvesy  has  brought  me  acquainted  with  several 
nuJler  dasses  and  subdivisions,  which  pass  unob- 
served by  those  who  watch  these  diversities  less 
narrowly  than  myself.  In  my  profession  of  a 
Looker-on,  there  is  a  skill  in  classing  and  arrang- 
ii^,  not  unlike  that  which  is  expected  from  the 
botanist  in  the  detail  of  his  particular  science.  It 
will  often  happen,  that  a  curious  individual  among 
men,  like  a  rare  specimen  among  plants,  will  pass 
for  a  non-descript  with  those  who  have  pushed 
.their  researches  to  but  a  moderate  extent;  while 
odiersy .  who  have  prosec\ited  their  inquiries  with 
greater  accuracy  and  ardour,  and  have  taken  richer 
and  wider  views  of  their  subject,  will  have  no 
difficulty,  for  the  most  part,  in  referring  to  some 
8e|»arate  division  each  fresh  particular,  and  gaining 
a  property  In  their  new  discoveries  by  thus  bring- 
log  them  .within  a  sort  of  inclosure. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations,  there  haye 
started  up  in  my  way  a  set  of  men  who  are  occupied 
through  all  the  prime  part  of  their  lives  in  hunting 
after  Uieir  own  genius  without  success  ;  who,  with 
unwearied  pertinacity,  are  forcing  their  faculties 
into  every  channel  but  the  right,  and,  after  tortur- 
ing their  minds  a  thousand  ways,  yield  to  the  de- 
pression of  constant  disappointment,  and  sink  into 
barren  despondency,  or  the  ruinous  resources  of 
vulgar  dissipation.     Those  who  are  without  the 
restlessness  of  ambition,   or  the   promptitude  of 
talents,  may  easily  find  their  proper  level,  and  have 
only  to  live  in  harmless  inoccupation,  or  toil  under 
the  directions  of  an  active  task-master :  but  such 
as  feel  a  consciousness  of  ability,  and  a  spirit  to 
exert  it,  have  a  strong  interest  in  discovering  the 
employment  most  congenial  to  their  characters^ 
W  proportionate  to  their  capacities.    Under  this 
latter  description  the  greater  part  of  us  most  cer- 
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tainly  may  rank;  for,  happily,  the  iDStletnces  are  not 
common,  wherein  nature  nas  sent  mere  blanks  into 
life,  of  which  no  application  can  be  made  to  die 
general  advantage:  and  I  aim  apt  to  tiiink,  duil 
many  of  the  least  gifted  among  us,  have  fire  enoof^ 
within  us  to  yield  a  spark,  if  our  destiny  do  Iwt 
bring  us  into  collision  w;ith  the  proper  object. 

I  remember,  about  five-and-thirty  years  tmOf  at 
college,  a  youth  of  a  fiiir  face,  a  plump  conmdoa; 
and  a  vivacity  of  deportment,  who  was  most  sai^ 
guinely  bent  upon  discovering  that  particular  spoti 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  excellence,  whiiSh 
nature  had  designed  him  to  illuminate,  and  where 
his  genius  might  claim  a  sort  of  home  and  inherit 
ance.  Dick  Addle,  without  being  obliged  to  Hiitiv 
had  accidentally  faJlen  upon  the  ancient  docti^ 
of  reminiscence;  and  it  was  a  blind  opinion  of  fai% 
that  if  we  could  but  hit  upon  the  pursuit  that  cor* 
responded  with  the  stress  and  tendency  of  oar 
genius,  we  should  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  exert 
the  faculty  of  memory  in  resuming  those  ideas 
which  had  been  given  us  at  our  births,  and  which 
only  needed  to  encounter  their  congenial  objects 
to  be  summoned  into  life  and  activity. 

Dick  set  out  on  his  discoveries  with  amazing  ar« 
dour,  and  proceeded  with  uncommon  perseverance: 
all  the  ocean  of  his  intellect  was  sailed  over,  and  its 
shallows  ascertained  with  plummet  and  line ;  but 
Dick  saw  nothing  but  a  barren  sea,  a  r^vro;  Ar^rroit 
and  still,  as  he  urged  his  course,  there  was  opened 
before  him  a  wider  and  more  disconsolate  expanse  of 
sullen  uniformitv.  I  used  to  pity  this  young  gentle- 
man very  mucn,  on  the  account  of  his  repeated 
failures ;  and  could  not  help  lamenting  that  so  mndi 
good  meaning  should  meet  with  so  much  ill  luck. 
.  But  Dick  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours: 
sometimes  he  was  an  auuor,  sometimes  a  paMOy 
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Mmetimes  a  politician,  sometimes  a  jester,  some- 
tunes  a  philosopher,  and  sometimes  a  fiddler;  now 
a  magistrate,  now  a  mechanic,  an  antiquary,  an 
algebraist,  an  astrologer;  but  all  would  not  do;  for 
hdSore  Dick  had  got  half  through  with  his  meta- 
morphoses and  experiments,  he  was  robbed,  ridi- 
culoL,  cheated,  cuffed,  lampooned,  posted,  pelted, 
roasted,  cut  up,  tossed  in  a  blanket,  and  so  often 
kiokedt  that,  as  we  read  in  Hudibras,  he  rose  at 
kst  to  such  nicety  of  discrimination,  as  to  tell>  by 
his  sensations  alone,  the  diffierence  betweten  Spanish 
and  neat's  leather. 

Under  all  these  trials  and  defeats,  Dick's  face 
grew  longer,  and  his  purse  shorter,  every  day;  till, 
by  one  of  die  luckiest  accidents  in  the  world,  Dick 
married  a  wife;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  being 
tibe  fiither  of  five  rosy  children,  he  appeared  every 
where  with  the  most  smiling  and  contented  face  in 
tlie  world :  declaring  to  ail  his  friends,  that  his 
naiDt  were  at  last  rewarded,  by  the  discovery  of 
his  particular  talent,  which  lay,  as  was  proved,  in 
SDppJying  the  community  with  healthy  children, 
ana  in.teadiing  them  to  ride  on  broomsticks. 

Not  all  the  gravity,  however,  of  his  more  impor- 
tant titnation  in  life,  could  ever  banish  from  the 
memories  of  his  college-acquaintance  the  ludicrous 
BSBae  that  waa  given  to  him,  of  Doubting  Dicky. 
I  am  informed  too,  that  his  original  character  has 
frequently  discovered  itself  afresh,  in  the  embar- 
nssment  he  has  laboured  under,  in  the  disposal  of 
Us  diildren;  and  that  his  eldest  son  after  being 
drubbed  as  a  wit,^  thrown  into  a  ditch  in  the 
diaracter  of  a  fox-hunter,  and  cashiered  as  a 
soldier,  was,  about  a  month  ago,  with  great  diffi- 
calw  recovered  from  drowning  by  the  process  of 
the  Ilumane  Society,  after  courageously  setting  the 
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Thames  at  defiance,  with  his  divins-bell  and  bal« 
loon,  in  the  character  of  a  modern  philosopher. 

I  beg  leave  to  follow  up  this  account  of  poor  Dick 
Addle,  with  a  rule,  that  may  perhaps  be  serviceable 
to  those  who  may  happen  to  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  distress.  Let  such  as  doubt,  like  Dick,  of 
their  proper  destination,  make  choice  at  once  of 
some  humble  handicraft  employment  in  which  ther^ 
is  little  risk  to  themselves,  and  a  sure  profit  to  the 
community.  In  these  unambitious  walks  of  life,  a 
failure  can  terminate  in  no  very  important  evils ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  unsuccessful  trials  whidi 
are  every  day  made  in  the  provinces  of  genius  «id 
taste,  spread  wide  their  mischievous  effects,  and 
leave  lasting  impressions  of  injury  and  discredit. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  society  must  gain  grea|ly 
by  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  rule  as  I  have  lanl 
down;  for  where  it  loses  one  man  of  real  genius,  it 
will  escape  a  score  of  pretenders.  Besides  whidi; 
perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  out  of  the  mass  of 
mechanical  industry,  into  which  I^ould  throw  all 
these  hesitating  gentlemen,  the  more  subtile  and  vo- 
latile parts  would  rise  with  a  chemical  alacrity,  and 
leave  behind  them  the  heavier  and  solider  substances, 
to  occupy  their  natural  places  in  the  order  of  life. 

One  of  my  ancestors,  who  was  the  greatest  droll 
of  all  the  Olive-Branches,  among  other  odd  particu- 
lars, has  left  us  a  list  of  the  accidental  discoveries 
which  his  different  acquaintances  have  made  of  their 
own  talents,  and  the  occasions  of  those  discoveries; 
a  few  articles  of  which  I  will  lay  before  my  readers. 
His  motto  is, 

PliLS  eTiimfaii  vaiet  hora  henigrd 
Quam  si  te  Veneris  commendet  ejnstola  MartL 

Try  all  you  can,  by  int'rest,  love,  or  letter : 
A  lucky  hit  will  do  your  business  better. 
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nth  of  March,  1672.— Sam  Stunt,  happening  to 
put  himself  into  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  course  of 
some  experiments  on  the  effects  of  air  on  the 
human  body,  discovered  himself  to  be  the  exact 
weight  for  a  horse  ;  and,  instead  of  a  ridiculous 
philosopher,  is  become  a  very  learned  jockey. 

1st  of  April.— Tom  Hardcastle,  in  endeavouring  to 
be  witty  this  day  on  all  mankind,  found  he  did. 
better  as  a  butt,  and  has  since  served  in  that 
capacity,  to  the  great  entertainment   of  his 
friends. 

4th  of  June. — Ned  Spare-rib  began  to  walk  the 
hospital  this  day,  and  convinced  himself  and 
the  world,  before  night,  that  nature  had  de- 
signed him  for  a  carcass-butcher. 

17th  of  August. — ^Will  Cross-stick,  who  had  written 
several  pamphlets,  and  much  treason,  without 
turning  a  penny,  as  he  was  whistling  out  his 
meditations,  saw  a  rusty  razor  lying  on  the 
road:  his  genius  took  fire  at  the  omen,  and 
he  18  since  become  a  topping  barber  at  Shore- 
ditch. 

2d  of  September. — Jack  Parsnip,  who  had  begun 
his  career  as  a  parish-officer,  and  had  since 
stepped  forward  as  a  great  politician,  being 
pursued  hard  by  the  bailiffs,  hid  himself  in  a 
dung-cart:  his  genius  for  gardening  began  im- 
mediately to  make  great  shoots  ;  and  the  best 
melons  in  the  country  are  now  of  his  raising. 

4th  of  November. — ^Bob  Smirk,  after  following  the 
business  of  an  attorney  without  success  for 
many  years,  found  out  his  talent  for  mimicry 
as  he  followed  a  rich  uncle  to  the  grave. 
1st  of  December. — Ben  Bodkin  w^s  a  fellow  of 
sprightly  parts :  he  felt  conscious  of  a  genius 
for  something,  but  he  did  not  know  what :  he 
VOL.  ^xxv.  Q 
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tried  various  callings  and  occupations,  till, 
being  hired  at  the  theatre  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
cession in  the  tragedy  of  Alexander  the  GreslC 
he  scraped  acquaintance  with  a  journeymati 
tailor :  his  genius  developed  itself  in  a  moment ; 
and  before  Alexander  could  well  get  into  Ba- 
bylon, he  drew  a  pair  of  scissors  from  his 
pocket,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  cabbage 
the  skirt  of  his  royal  mantle.  I  am  told  that 
at  this  day  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  trade 
so  capital  as  the  cut  of  Ben  Bodkin's  coats. 

24th  of  December. — As  Bob  Furbish  was  turning 
the  comer  of  a  street,  his  hat  was  blown  off 
into  an  auctioneer's  pulpit :  he  followed  it 
close,  and  mounted  the  rostrum  just  as  they 
had  begun  to  bid  for  it.  The  moment  he  saw 
the  crowd  below  him,  the  workings  of  his  mmd 
were  prodigious ;  he  declared  himself  inspired, 
and  hurried  down  without  his  hat :  the  next 
day  he  entered  into  the  profession ;  and  no 
man  handles  the  hammer  like  Bob  Furbish  at 
this  hour. 

2d  of  January,  1673.— -Paul  Puff  had  acted  as  ped- 
lar, puppetshow-man,  and  quack-doctor,  till 
being  tempted  on  the  evening  of  this  day  to 
take  a  hot  mutton-pie  in  exchange  for  a  box 
of  pills,  all  the  pastry  cook  was  lighted  up  in 
his  soul,  and  his  shop  is  now  the  liiost  conn- 
derable  in  the  city. 

But  I  must  drop  these  drolleries  of  Mr.  Isaac 
01ive-Branch>my  great-great-grandfather,  in  order 
to  leave  room  for  Uie  following  letter. 

**  SIB, 

*^  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  ^  Looker-on,* 
Wi  confess  I  am  pleased  with  your  maaaer  of  treat* 
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ii^  thoM  disesBes  of  the  mind  vrhich  have  fallen  un- 
der jotir  contemplation.   I  have  not  yet,  however^ 
hid  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  it  a  sufficient  remedy 
Smt  my  own.    In  order  therefore  that  my  case  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  I  will  give  you  as  accu- 
rate an  account  as  I  can,  both  of  the  sjrmptoms  of 
die  complaint,  and  of  the  methods  I  have  used 
towards  its  cure ;  requesting  that  whatever  may  ap- 
pear to  promise  relief  to  your  distressed  patient, 
may  be  published  in  your  paper  as  soon  as  possible. 
**  I  am  a  bachelor  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
im  a  prey  to  a  passion  that  consumes  me«    I  can 
foit  neither  night  nor  day  for  the  rage  I  feel  for 
authorship  and  the  honours  of  genius;  the  trophies 
of  some  Miltiades  or  other  are  for  ever  disturbing 
ny  peace*    How  early  this  passion  gained  posses- 
m  of  my  mind,  I  cannot  accurately  inform  you ; 
huA  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  I  perceived  the 
Jbit  intrusions  of  it  idt)out  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Mj  whole  distress  arises  from  my  inability  to  dis- 
cover whether  I  am  a  man  of  genius  or  not.    This 
11  a  discovery  which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to' 
■ake,  before  I  either  entirely  resign  the  thoughts 
of  becoming  an  author^  or  determine  to  enter  upon 
thk  toilsome  career. 

**  Various  are  the  means  which  I  have  pursued, 
lod  kborious  are  the  researches  which  I  have  made, 
to  convince  myself  of  a  truth  so  necessary  to  the 
eitablishment  of  my  peace  or  the  increase  of  my 
&me :  among  others,  I  collect  from  all  quarters  the 
lires  and  anecdotes  of  great  men ;  and  according 
as  I  find  a  similarity  between  their  habits  and  my 
own,  I  judge  of  the  extent  of  my  capacity.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  when  I  discover  in  my- 
>df  a  congeniality  of  diought  or  coincidence  of  he* 
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haviour  with  them,  I  am  elated  above  measure,  c 
sider  such  an  agreement  as  an  undoubted  proc 
my  genius,  and  feel  my  soul  expand  with  secrel 
surances  of  immortality  on  earth  ;  but  if  nopoim 
similitude  discover  themselves,  I  am  thrown  ate 
into  despondency,  and  feel  myself  sinking  to 
level  of  those  who  have  lain  long  forgotten  in  t 
tombs.  As  I  look  upon  superiority  of  genius  U 
the  highest  felicity  here  below,  and  dulness  ; 
terrible  visitation,  my  mind  is  continually  bani 
between  hope  and  despair,  dejection  and  pride 

<*  All  the  night  before  last  I  passed  in  wal 
dreams  of  greatness,  occasioned  by  my  hm 
somewhere  read,  that,  after  the  ordinary  attendi 
at  college,  the  great  John  Locke  had,  like  mji 
been  judged  unqualified  to  take  his  degrees, 
this  happiness  was  only  of  a  night's  duration 
the  morning  my  hopes  were  at  once  blasted, 
reading  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  that  Caesar  was  aflUi 
with  an  epilepsy ;  a  disorder  from  which  I  vaaSa 
nately  found  myself  free.    The  melancholy 
pressions  produced  by  this  discovery  were  i 
soon  removed  by  overhearing  my  landlady  U& 
of  her  neighbours,  that  during  the  paroxysms 
violent  fever  I  had  acted  as  dean  Swift  used  U 
in  his  periodical  fits. 

*'  My  manners  also  are  as  variable  as  my  ha] 
ness  is  uncertain;  for  when  I  can  detect  no  tracf 
similitude  between  my  ordinary  habits,  and  thoi 
the  great  man  whose  life  I  am  reading,  I  take 
lent  pains  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  model 
much  admire.  I  have  sufiered,  however,  greatl; 
the  course  of  this  laudable  ambition ;  for  hai 
heard  that  Ben  Jonson  used  commonly  to  w 
without  his  coat,  forgetting  to  inquire  at  what  I 
of  the  year,  I  sat  at  my  de&  all  January  last  in 
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doublet  and  hose,  tUl  I  caught  a  rheumatism  that 
■eariy  cost  me  my  life.  Hence  the  different  lives  I 
read  have  as  great  effect  upon  my  conduct  as  the 
passions  of  the  cameleon  upon  the  colour  of  its  body. 
At  one  time  I  am  silent  and  sober,  like  Addison;  at 
another,  convivial  and  loquacious,  like  Steele:  this 
day  I  assume  the  sternness  and  incivility  of  John- 
son; again,  I  am  all  submission,  like  Gay:  now,  I 
am  proud  and  imperious,  like  Swift;  then,  like 
Thomson,  modest  and  unassuming:  in  short,  I 
constantly  cany  along  with  me  the  spirit  of  the 
author  whose  life  I  am  perusing. 

**  In  the  pursuit  of  this  great  object  of  my  lif<^,  I 
bare  often  pushed  my  inquiries  very  far  into  the 
profundity  of  natural  causes,  but  have  been  as  un- 
mocessftu  in  this  as  in  my  other  attempts.  My 
SKSpes,  however,  from  a  total  discovery  of  dulness 
sn  the  one  hand,  and  my  disappointments  in  not 
attaining  to  a  complete  confirmation  of  my  ingenuity 
OB  the  other,  have  been  narrow  and  numerous.  All 
hopes  of  immortalizing  my  name  were  very  lately 
dmost  entirely  cut  o$  by  reading  an  account  of 

C;  and  pygmies  in  Goldsmith's  Natural  History, 
in  opposition  to  my  favourite  theory,  that  the 
mbds  of  men  are  great  m  proportion  to  the  size  of 
Mr  bodies,  that  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the 
nuddle  stature  is  best  fitted  to  nourish  intellectual 
ftsvers;  and  that  any  great  deviation  from  this 
tte^  whether  above  or  below  it,  argues  in  general 
as  iiid>edlity  of  intellect. 

^  I  was  more  than  relieved  from  the  depression  of 
■iid  occasioned  by  this  senseless  theory,  when  I 
blind  that  Fenton  the  poet  was  six  feet  two  inches 
Ngh,  which  is  precisely  my  size.  I  recovered  from 
tanoiar  d^ection,  that  arose  from  reading  some* 
^ttaetkat  Ae  powers  of  the  mmd  bega  to  decay 

as 
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from  the  age  to  which  mine  is  approaching ;  whea  I 
recollected  that  Milton  was  older  than  I  am  when 
he  began  his  Paradise  Lost. 

'*  But  the  question  which  has  given  me  the  great- 
est trouble  to  investigate,  is,  whether  my  head  be  of 
that  particular  shape  which  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  man  of  genius.  I  have  been  the  more  intent  upon 
this  object,  as  I  thought  it  offered  the  most  promising 
appearance  of  a  complete  demonstration.  Lavatecl 
have  perused  with  great  attention,  as  also  a  number 
of  other  famous  physiognomists ;  but  though  I  do 
not  suppose  myself  deficient  in  point  of  mathema- 
tical genius,  I  have  never  been  able  to  perform 
the  mensuration  according  to  the  rules  they  lay 
down. 

"  I  would  recommend  it,  as  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  some  person  who  has  arrived  at  a  due 
estimate  of  his  abilities  by  the  aid  of  this  criterioD, 
to  construct  a  machine  of  such  a  nature,  that,  upon 
its^  admitting  or  excluding  the  head,  the  extent  or 
weakness  of  the  capacity  may  be  ascertained  with- 
out further  trouble.  I  should  consider  it,  too,  as  a 
great  improvement  of  such  a  machine,  if,  since  some 
are  fitted  by  nature  to  excel  in  one  branch  of  litera- 
ture and  some  in  another,  it  could  have  the  addi- 
tional property  of  pointing  out  a  direction  of  our 
talents  conformable  to  the  design  of  nature. 

"  This  would  be  one  of  the  most  solid  inventions 
with  which  the  genius  of  man  has  yet  been  inspired. 
Its  utility  would  diffuse  itself  over  all  professions, 
trades,  and  degrees :  agriculture  would  recover  her 
sons,  of  which  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senafb^ 
had  robbed  her ;  and  many  a  Cincinnatus  would  h9 
recalled  from  the  plough,  to  the  bench  and  the  ca-* 
binet.     I  cannot  help  being  surprised,  that  in  this 
^Oi  in  which  a  spirit  for  the  improvement  in  manu-" 
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fiictures  and  agriculture  so  much  prevails,  and  has 
been  so  successfully  cultivated,  an  invention  of  this 
kind  should  never  have  been  attempted,  which  must 
tend  so  powerfully  to  facilitate  labour,  by  distribu- 
ting it  in  such  due  proportions,  and  with  such  just 
appropriations  and  appointments. 

*'  I  shall  conclude  my  application  to  you  with 
suggesting,  that,  as  there  is  probably  a  numerous 
diuss  of  men  who  sympathize  exactly  with  me  in  the 
case  which  I  have  submitted  to  you,  a  particular 
attention  to  my  complaint  may  be  of  public  service, 
and  will  greatly  console 

"  Your  distressed  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

"will,  whetherall." 
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Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
.  Of  gifts,  which  Nature  to  her  votaries  yields, 
The  v^rbling  woodlands,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields, 
An  that  the  genial  ray  of  Morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  Even, 
Afl  ^t  the  sheh'ring  mountain's  bosom  shields^ 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven— 
Oh!  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

MIVSTBEL. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  it  a  sad  reflection  on  my  coun- 
trymen, that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
BK>Qth  especially,  when  the  country  puts  on  a  new 
if^  to  attract  us^  and  spreads  out  her  greea  carpet 
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for  U8  to  tread  upon,  we  should  still  prefer  the  tiii« 
selled  frippery  and  artificial  splendor  of  public 
places  in  town,  to  the  unpurchasable  beauties  and 
ehaste  decorations  of  rural  scenery.  It  is  to  be  ad- 
mired that  a  nation  so  studious  of  novelty  should 
still  love  to  linger  in  the  dull  confines  of  fashionable 
uniformity,  while  Nature,  with  an  universal  and 
progressive  variety,  in  her  great  plan,  is  painting 
the  fields  and  the  gardens  with  a  rich  succei- 
sion  of  colours,  deepening  the  gloom  of  her  arboun, 
heighteningthevivacity  of  her  lawns,  and  purpling 
over  the  distant  hills  to  terminate  her  groves  bm 
her  vistas.  But  there  is  a  something  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  country,  that  reaches  much  beyond  the  grati* 
fication  of  the  eye;  a  something  that  mvigorates  the 
mind,  that  erects  its  hopes,  that  allays  its  pertmrba^ 
tions,  that  mellows  its  affections ;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found,  that  our  happiest  schemes  and  wisest 
resolutions  are  formed  under  the  mild  influence  of 
a  country  scene,  and  the  soft  obscurities  of  rural 
retirement. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but,  to  my  abstracted 
notions  of  things,  man  always  appears  a  much  less 
important  animal  when  I  view  him  in  all  his  relations 
with  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city,  than  when' 
I  behold  mm  in  his  retirement,  walking  over  his 
fields,  and  contemplating  his  prospects.  A  real  and 
relative  importance,  I  consider  as  different  things ; 
and  while  all  around  me  are  paying  their  homage  to 
what  we  call  personal  influence,  and  power  of  con- 
nections, I  keep  all  my  veneration  for  him  who  has  . 
obtained  the  greatest  command  over  himself,  and 
lives  the  most  independently  of  others.  I  look  upon 
such  as  are  engaged  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  gain,  as 
subordinate  characters  to  those  who  are  arrived  at 
the  actual  relish  of  innocent  pleasure  i  and  the  maa 
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who  has  enlarged  his  mind  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  beauties  of  nature  which  his  eye  can  encircle» 
»  in  my  thoughts  a  greater  personage,  and  has  a 
larger  property  in  effect,  than  one  who  has  risen 
to  what  is  called  weight  in  the  country,  by  the 
force  of  connections  or  riches. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  unhappiness  to  want  a  sense 
of  rural  pleasures:  he  who  has  no  heart  for  delights 
80  pure  and  natural,  must  bribe  his  appetite  with  a 
forced  and  artificial  kind  of  enjoyment,  for  which 
costly  preparations  must  sometimes  be  made,  some- 
times  the  mvention  must  be  racked,  and  sometimes 
the  principles  subdued.  This  mortality,  which 
mixes  with  our  rural  pleasures,  gives  to  them  that 
security  of  innocence,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
constitute  complete  happiness,  and  vindicates  their 
superiority  over  all  the  gaieties  of  town  dissipation, 
which  are  at  best  but  negative  in  a  moral  view,  and 
which,  in  feeling  minds,  are  generally  attended 
with  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  and  the  disquietude 
of  inward  reproach. 

But,  when  I  talk  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life, 
I  have  not  in  my  contemplation  the  sports  and 
exercises  of  the  field,  which,  however,  I  have  no 
intention  to  disparage;  but  my  thoughts  are  turned 
tovards  those  deep  and  durable  pleasures,  which 
are  supported  by  their  connections  with  great 
objects  and  noble  conclusions,  and  require  no  effort 
or  uproar  to  maintain  their  vigour  and  vivacity. 
Snch  pleasures  ai'e  those  which  we  feel  in  contem- 
plating the  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens,  reflected 
on  the  hazy  valleys,  and  wrapping  them  in  rich 
confuston,  when  our  minds  catch  the  sympathy,  and 
open  their  internal  prospects  into  visions  of  im- 
BJensity,  varied  by  the  colours  of  fancy,  and  bright- 
ened by  the  radiance  pf  hope;  such  pleasures  are 
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those  which  expand  the  bosom  in  survejring 
kind  provisions  of  Nature,  and  in  pursuing  in  tho 
the  bounties  of  Providence,  through  all  the  di 
of  his  visible  government;  such  pleasures  as 
sented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  our  great  | 
when  he  wrote  that  feeling  eulogy  on  rural  gr 
cations. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  &c. 

The  first  of  this  month  is  a  day  which*  1 101 
honour  in  my  parish  by  some  little  celebration; 
the  green  before  my  house  is  usually  on  thii 
casion  the  scene  of  much  genuine  mirth  aad 
sonable  jollity.  It  is  on  this  day  that  aU 
young  women  of  the  parish  seize,  with  earnest 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  their  gratitude  in 
mother,  for  her  bounties  through  the  yeai 
building  up  for  her  a  little  bower,  which  th^ 
corate  with  garlands,  and  what  devices  the; 
capable  of  inventing. 

Last  Tuesday  they  were  bent  upon  doinf 
particular  honour;  for  which  purpose,  the 
from  our  garden-door  to  the  arbour  was  coi 
with  a  carpeting  of  cowslips,  enclosed  with  d 
of  flowers ;  and  two  young  girls  came  to  my 
early  in  the  morning,  each  with  a  honeycon 
her  hand,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  tocarr 
great  chair  in  triumph  to  the  temple  which 
had  consecrated  to  my  mother.  This  I  saw 
amidst  a  chorus  of  voices,  in  which  as  enviab 
eulogy  was  uttered,  as  that  which  attended  Caa 
to  the  Capitol.  I  own,  this  testimony  of  si 
regard  made  me  glow  with  a  conscious  pleaf 
and  I  felt  something  like  the  pride  of  blood,  al 
ing  this  good  old  remain  of  the  Olive-Branch  fi 
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raised  to  the  highest  honour  of  which  I  had  any 
coDoeption.  She  smiled  too,  herself,  with  more 
than  her  usual  complacency,  when,  after  the  rustic 
dance  round  the  May-pole  was  completed,  every 
couple  snatched  a  wreath  from  it,  and,  carrying  it 
between  them  in  the  form  of  a  festoon  to  her  little 
Banctuary,  threw  it  down  at  her  feet. 

To  this  ceremony  another  succeeded,  that  wasnot 
less  agreeable  to  Oxe  feelings  of  the  good  old  lady. 
It  has  always  been^  on  this  occasion,  her  custom  to 
give  a  crown-piece  to  every  poor  family  of  merit  in 
the  neighbourhood;  while  every  girl  that  has  gained 
the  praise  of  diligence  and  ^ood  manners,  is  sure  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  new  milk-pail,  and  a  straw  hat 
with  cherry-coloured  ribands.  The  great  chair, 
which  is  the  hot-bed  of  all  my  visions,  is  raised  to 
greater  importance  in  my  eyes,  since  the  honours  it 
has  lately  received;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  its  jour- 
ney to  the  bower  will  be  the  occasion  of  its  carrying 
me  in  my  future  dreams  to  the  sylvan  haunts  ci 
Faunus  and  the  Dryads,  or  to  the  amber  streams 
and  amaranthine  meadows  of  Elysian  scenery. 

The  morning  after  this  little  anniversary,  I  took 

a  walk  to  the  bower,  before  breakfast ;  and  casting 

foj  eyes  on  the  ground,  I  saw  a  piece  of  paper  in 

^  the  form  of  a  note,  which  I  had  too  much  curiosity 

*  Bot  to  take  up  immediately ;  and  was  glad  when 

breakfast  was  announced,  that  I  might  have  the  sa- 

tisfiiction  of  reading  its  contents  to  the  old  lady* 

It  was  directed  to  the  Rev.  Simon  Olive-Branch  : 

and  upon  opening  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 

the  hand-writing  looked  very  like  Miranda's ;  a 

iQspicion  which  was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  the 

whunsicalness  of  the  congeptioP|  and  the  goodness 

of  the  desigUt 
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"  The  Petition  of  a  very  innocent,  usefu] 
much  abused  person,  to  that  grave  Refo 
the  Rev.  Simon  Olive-Branch, 

"  Humbly  showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  most  serioa 
complain  of  divers  abuses  and  outrage?,  whi 
humbly  conceives  it  is  within  your  province  to 
tise.  He  will  begin,  however,  with  statii 
claims  and  pretensions,  and  then  proceed  tc 
xnerate  the  instances  in  which  his  merits  ai 
spised,  and  his  rights  trampled  under  foot. 

'*  That  your  petitioner  is  the  healthiest 
ridest,  and  comeliest  of  twelve  brothers;  and 
father  of  thirty  children ;  all  of  whom  have 
well  brought  up,  and  preserve  their  posts 
execute  tlieir  functions  with  unfailing  ordc 
punctuality. 

"  Your  petitioner's  exemplary  mildness  of  ti 
should  give  him  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  atteni 
one  oi^the  Olive- Branch  family,  as  sympat 
character  generally  begets  mutual  kindness, 
can  plead,  besides,  that  he  has  known  your  ^ 
race  these  many  centuries ;  and  can  carry  hii 
sonal  recollection  back  to  anecdotes  and  facte 
cerning  them,  much  beyond  the  compass  of 
mother's  records,  ancient  as  they  are.  He  n 
your  great-grandfather  on  his  lap,  when  he  wf 
unable  to  walk ;  and  gave  him  a  nosegay  befo 
could  lisp  out  tobacco-stopper.  He  has  the  h< 
of  informing  you,  that  he  brought  into  the  w( 
great-grandson  of  Shem,  who  was  the  son  of  1 
&c.:  that  this  great*grandson  of  Shem  attacl 
considerable  number  of  followers  to  himself,b] 
son  of  his  pacific  qualities,  and  settled  on  thebo 
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of  the  Euphrates,  where,  it  is  said,  he  planted  the 
first  Olive ;  for  that  which  the  dove  brought  to  the 
ark  was  only  a  branch  of  the  wild  species.  His 
youngest  son  was  named  nn — n^i;  or  Olive- Branch ; 
and  with  him  the  race  of  Olive-Branches  properly 
began.  That  your  petitioner  has  ever  looked  with 
great  affection  on  this. goodly  race,  and  has  always 
received  particular  honours  at  their  hands.  That 
ke  humbly  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  last  of  this 
ancient  family  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  his  requisi- 
tions, which  are  founded  on  such  just  pretensions. 
"  That  he  has  also  great  merits  to  plead,  inde- 

Smdent  of  his  connections  with  the  house  of  Olive- 
ranch.  That  he  is  the  only  even-tempered  charac- 
ter out  of  twelve  brothers,  the  rest  being  all  either 
too  warm  and  passionate,  or  too  cold  and  severe ; 
«od  the  one,  especially,  who  was  born  just  before 
him,  is  so  fretful  and  fickle,  that  there  is  no  knowing 
what  to  do  with  him,  not  to  mention  that  he  has  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  making  fools  of  his  majesty's 
subjects.  That,  besides  the  negative  merit  of  pre- 
serving his  temper  in  the  midst  of  such  examples, 
he  and  his  thirty  sons  are  employed  in  the  active 
olBce  of  dressing  out  our  general  mother  the  Earth, 
and  promoting  her  fruitfulness  and  abundance. 

''  That  your  petitioner  is  not  only  prodigal  of  his 
benefits  and  kindnesses  to  man,  but  may  claim,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  merit  of  impartiality  in  the 
distribution  of  them,  holding  all  ranks  in  the  same 
estimation,  and  oftentimes  drying  up  the  tears  of  the 
wretched,  and  creating  a  sunshine  in  his  thoughts. 
That  his  thirty  sons  too,  who  join  him  in  this  humble 
petition,  are  always  occupied,  whenever  their  turn 
comes  round,  in  spreading  joy,  and  love  and  beauty, 
aodabundance,  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ever  stu- 
dious of  the  honour  of  their  family,  they  are  tainted 
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with  DO  mean  jealousy  of  each  other's  abih'ties;  ani 
one  brother  is  continually  improving  upon  the  wor 
of  the  other.  It  is  also  an  extraordinary  peculiarit 
belonging  to  them,  that  they  are  mature  in  propel 
tion  to  their  youth ;  and  the  youngest  of  them  all  i 
the  ripest  and  forwardest.  Sometimes,  when  you 
petitioner  has  finished  his  own  task,  he  observes  on 
of  them  flying  over  the  commons  and  wastes,  t 
hang  every  furze-bush  he  can  meet,  with  golde 
baskets.  Others  are  seen  successively  employed  i 
clustering  the  lilac,  perfuming  the  violet,  forging  th 
yellow  chain  of  the  liburnum,  hooding  the  sweet 
pea,  and  variegating  the  daisy.  Another  will  en 
ploy  himself  in  sweeping  the  train  of  his  green  gai 
ment  over  the  meads  and  lawns,  and  leave  impresse 
upon  their  surface  a  glossy  verdure.  This  undei 
takes,  as  his  charge,  the  painting  of  the  almon 
blossom;  while  his  next  brother  is  occupied  i 
musician  to  the  grove,  and  teaches  to  the  lark  it 
matins,  and  its  vespers  to  the  nightingale. 

"  Your  petitioner  trusts  he  need  not  enlarge  upo 
his  merits  with  the  love-sick  part  of  mankind :  tl 
influence  of  his  family  in  propitiating  the  fair  o1 
jects  of  their  vows,  and  in  lending  an  irresistibl 
persuasion  to  their  addresses,  is  so  evident  as  1 
challenge  even  human  ingratitude  to  deny  it. 

**  Your  petitioner  has  now  only  to  state  the  topi( 
of  his  complaint,  which  he  will  do  as  briefly  i 
possible,  not  caring  to  expatiate  upon  matters  f 
clear  and  striking. 

"  1st.  The  greatest  part  of  those  who  used  to  i 
him  honour  at  their  rural  seats,  are  now  so  disn 
spectful  as  to  remain  in  town  during  his  annive 
sary. 

"  2d.  Tiiat  he  is  even  unable  to  enforce  tli 
attendance,  of  the  country  folks,  wlio  are  so  bruti 
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as  to  prefer  the  beasts  over  Exeter  Change  to  his 
lambs  and  his  nightingales. 

"  dd.  That  the  people  of  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  pleased  with  insulting  him,  by  putting 
some  of  the  best  clothes  his  wardrobe  contains,  upon 
the  backs  of  chimney-sweepers. 

"  4th.  A  great  many  old  ladies  have  abused  him 
beyond  measure,  and  called  him  dull  and  stupid, for 
no  other  reason  than  because  he  has  robbed  them 
of  a  party  at  Whist  or  Cassino. 

*'  5th.  ^Some  of  the  same  faction  attempted  his 
life  not  a  week  ago,  by  shutting  out  the  sun,  and 
lighting  up  candles  before  six. — N.  E*  This  is  a  des- 
perate gang  of  old  offenders,  who  have  frequently 
attempted  to  murder  Time,  your  petitioner's  father, 
and  have  obliged  him  to  go  armed  with  a  scythe. 

*'  6th.  Some  young  ladies,  lately  arrived  in  town 
from  Gloucestershire,  to  whom  your  petitioner  gave 
a  copy  of  his  receipt  for  colouring  the  rose,  and 
bleaching  the  lily,  have  lately  been  using  a  wretch- 
ed mixture,  they  call  the  Turkish  Wash. 

*'  7th.  Some  young  fortune-hunters,  at  Bath,  the 
other  day,  found  a  resemblance  for  your  petitioner 
in  old  Mrs.  D.  who  has  not  a  tooth  in  her  head. 

"  8th.  A  large  party  at  Faro,  was  made,  on  the 
evening  of  his  anniversary,  at  a  great  house  in  Pic- 
cadilly ;  and  the  cards  were  flying  about,  while  his 
herald,,  the  Cuckoo,  whom  he  had  sent  out  some 
dap  before  with  his  own  invitations,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hyde-Park. 

"  9th,  The  sentiments  which  your  petitioner 
used  to  inspire,  are  now  called  romantic  ;  and  he 
verily  believes  that  if  he  were  himself  to  court  a 
lady  arrayed  in  his  mantle  of  lilies,  and  breathing 
out  his  love-like  ambrosia,  he  should  be  treated 
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with  disdliiii,  unless  Ite  could  show  her  a  < 
with  a  couple  of  handsome  footmen  behind 
"  Your  petitioner  forbears  to  bring  foi 
variety  of  charges,  as  weighty  as  those  he 
ready  produced  ;  trusting  that  these  will  bi 
sufficient  to  induce  you  to  take  his  case  ini 
most  serious  consideration:  in  which  con 
3'our  petitioner  will  ever  pray  for  your  ha 
while  living,  and  will  strew  his  choicest  flo' 
the  tombs  of  your  ancientmother  and  yourse 
it  shall  please  Providence  to  give  to  the  wo: 
remnant  of  the  Olive-Branch  family. 

"  MAI 

I  shall  conclude  with,  a  letter  from  poor  i 
to  his  Amelia,  containing  a  little  poem  not 
able  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

*^  MY  DEAHEST  LOVE, 

"My  little  vista  in  the  wood  begins 
delightful : — I  have  just  made  a  seat  in  it  w 
to  be  sacred  to  you,  when  you  deign  to  j 
visit;  and  the  woodbine  seems  to  make  n 
grow  about  it,  as  if  it  were  preparing  to  rec 
vulgar  guest.  Yesterday  evening,  as  I  sat  i 
little  temple,  I  tried  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  y< 
sence  always  leaves  in  my  mind,  by  writing 
verses  to  a  Bee  that  was  playing  around  me,  1 
of  present  to  you  on  this  first  day  of  May; 
which  I  know  you  love  to  see  honoured. 

VERSES  TO  THE  BEE. 

Daughter  of  Spring,  that  ply'st  thy  mazy  flight. 
Telling  a  love-taJe  to  the  list'ning  air, 

"Wherever  buds  of  balmy  breath  invite, 
.^prne  on  thy  busy  wings  of  gossamer! 
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Here,  little  spoiler,  seek  the  haunts  of  Spring, 
For  here  the  hare-bell  gives  its  still  retreat ; 

Here  ply  thy  cares,  thy  cheerful  descant  sing, 
And  fearless  sport  around  my  mossy  seat : 

For  here  the  violet  sweet  exhales  its  balm, 
'  And  here  the  rose-bud  locks  the  breath  of  May ; 
Nor  fear  from  me  the  hostile  hand  of  harm, 
Ruthless  to  tear  thy  tr«isur*d  sweets  away. 

But  haste  thee,  wand*rer,  day's  last  lingering  light 
With  dying  lustre  paints  the  low*ring  sky : 

Ah !  haste  thee,  wand*rer,  ere  the  treach*rous  night 
Conceal  some  feather*d  ruffian  hovering  nigh. 

Go,  and  with  speed  unlock  thy  little  cdl. 
And  wind  thy  welcome  horn,  that  friends  may  hear ; 

Go,  in  thy  waxen  chamber  peaceful  dwell ; 
For  passion,  restless  passion,  riots  here. 

How  blest  art  thou,  to  roam  to  every  flow*r. 
Repose  thy  load,  and  sink  to  cloistered  rest ! 
,  Ah  !  could  I  so  repay  the  weary  hour. 

So  soothe  the  sorrows  of  my  laboring  breast ! 

"  How  long  my  dearest  Love  shall  I  envy  the 
repose  of  every  thing  around  me,  and  wait  the  slow 
performance  of  that  promise  which  you  have  made 
with  those  *  lips  that  lock  the  breath  of  May,'  to 
your  faithful  and  fond 

**EUGENI0!" 


A  3 
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Vino  vendihUi  OHva  mspema  mhU  est  opus. 

There  needs  no  Olive-Branch  to  recommend  a  good  Fq 

2  he  following  Epistle^  which  comes  to  me  from  O, 
suggests  a  better  remedy  than  I  could  discover  t 
for  that  malady  of  the  mind  complained  of  in  the 
that  appeared  in  my  paper  of  last  Saturday,.  W 
am  consulted  in  these  difficult  cases,  as  J  pretend 
panaceas  or  elixirs  for  mental  infirmities,  I  think  \ 
to  call  in  the  faculty  to  my  aid;  and  I  do  not  kwntf 
to  turn  myself  tinth  greater  confidence  than  to  as 
which  I  venerate,  as  consisting,  in  general,  of  the 
patriots  in  literature,  and  the  natural  protector, 
promoters  of  genius  and  of  science, 

^^  REVEREND  SIR, 

**  No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  con 
nicating,  to  a  person  who  has  the  interest  o 
public  80  much  at  heart,  any  scheme  or  inve 
by  which  its  welfare  may  be  materially  prom 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  good  Sir,  at  the  menti 
public  interests,  as  if  I  were  about  to  shock 
disposition  to  peace  and  literature,  by  sugge 
any  crude  ideas  of  political  reform  :  very  diff 
is  the  subject  of  my  letter.  Discoveries  whid 
enable  ships  to  sail  without  wind,  carriages  to  i 
without  horses;  schemes  for  the  abridgeme 
pensions  and  pluralities ;  and  expedients  n 
will  secure  the  presence  of  a  rector  in  his  pf 
and  a  diocesan  in  his  district,  for  at  least 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  are  topics  infinitely  a 
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the  scope  and  pretensions  of  my  talents ;  and,  from 
a  mixture  of  delicacy  and  diffidence,  I  confess  my- 
self extremely  averse  to  the  discussion  of  them. 

**  Resigning,  therefore,  to  others  the  wide  range 
of  political  disquisiton,  I  am  content  that  my  own 
poor  efforts  should  be  confined  to  the  humble  and 
neglected  provinces  of  English  literature.  Now, 
Sir,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  real  improvement 
of  the  arts  among  us,  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen* 
from  an  unfortunate  blunder  through  which  authors- 
hare  totally  mistaken  the  bearings  of  their  genius, 
and  applied  it  to  those  subjects,  of  all  others,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  they  should  excel. 

**  Thus,  the  poet  affects  metaphysical  subtlety  ^ 
Ae  philosopher,  poetical  embellishment ;  the  divine 
enters  the  list  with  the  painter  and  musician ;. 
while,  to  complete  the  climax  of  cross-purposes, 
aad  render  '  confusion  worse  confounded,'  the 
female  politician  quita  the  sampler  and  the  spindle, 
to  discover  the  origin  of  civil  government,  and  to 
maintain,  with  senatorial  eloquence,  the  Rights  of 
Man }  It  is  obvious  that  this  unnatural  perversion 
of  genius,  and  misapplication  of  talents,  must  pro- 
duce as  much  disorder  in  the  literary  world,  as 
would  result  from  a  confusion  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions to  the  common  offices  and  occurrences  of 
civil  life. 

"  To  provide  some  effectual  remedy  for  this  sort 
of  evil,  has  been  for  many  years  the  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  the  constant  employment  of  my  leisure;, 
and  I  know  not  that  I  should  ever  have  escaped 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  I  have  been  in- 
volved by  this  research,  had  I  not  enjoyed  the  ho- 
nour of  a  correspondence  with  a  distinguished 
tvrofessor  of  a  foreign  university.  My  enterprise 
long  appeared  to.  be  hopeless;  for  what  project. 
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could  be  more  difficult  and  hazardous,  than  the  at- 
tempt to  convince  authors,  or  to  furnish  them  widi 
the  means  of  convincing  themselves,  that  they  had 
totally  misapprehended  their  powers,  and  were  un- 
qualified by  nature  and  habits  for  the  pursuits  they 
had  chosen  ?  This,  you  will  readily  allow,  was  no 
very  promising  task ;  and  after  various  schemesi 
successive  efforts,  and  repeated  communications  on 
the  subject,  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  bringing  my 
labours  to  a  successful  issue,  unless  somewiDg 
could  be  invented,  which  might  decide  these  nice 
questions  by  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  exhibits 
palpable  and  unfailing  evidence  upon  the  point  of 
dispute. 

"  Poetry  has  been  from  childhood  my  favourite 
study ;  and  as  I  acquired  a  relish  for  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  that  divine  art,  from  the  observations  of 
my  uncle  Geoffrey,  a  man  eminent  for  the  taste  and 
solidity  of  his  criticisms,  my  first  wish  was  to  dp 
honour  to  my  favourite  study,  by  furnishing  the 
community  of  poets,  at  present  so  numerous,  with 
a  just  criterion  whereby  they  might  ascertain  the 
extent  of  their  powers,  and  discriminate  their  pe- 
culiar tendencies.  This  project  I  was  upon  the 
verge  of  abandoning  as  visionary  and  impracticable, 
when  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  my  inge- 
nious friend  Tiberius  Vosterhusius,  whom  I  had 
some  months  since  excited  to  the  same  pursuit. 
The  original  is  in  the  German  language  ;  but,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  numerous  description  of  society, 
I  mean  the  poets  and  poetesses  oi  our  island,  I  beg 
to  present  it  to  you  in  an  English  dress. 

January^  179S* 

^  It  is  with  the  most  animated  satisfaction  I  in- 
form you  that  an  infallible  standard  has  at  length 
been  discovered  for  the  estimate  and  regulation  of 
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poetical  genius.  The  discovery  has  been  celebrated 
here  with  unusual  rejoicings;  the  experiments  it 
has  given  rise  to  are  daily  tried  with  the  most  cer- 
tain success;  and  the  results  in  many  instnnces^ 
have  occasioned  scenes  the  most  laughable  and  ri« 
diculous  that  the  imagination  can  paint.  Since  the 
properties  of  the  magnet  were  revealed,  I  know 
not  that  chance  has  led  the  votaries  of  science  to 
any  secret  more  wonderful  in  its  nature,  or  impor- 
tant in  its  efiRscts.  In  short,  Sir,  a  fluid  has  been 
discovered  which  possesses  the  surprising  quality 
«f  showing  the  precise  degree  of  genius  which  be- 
longs  to  any  pretender  to  poetical  excellence. 

*  It  has  at  present  obtained  no  better  appellation 
than  that  of  the  sympathetic  fluid;  but  I  hope, 
when  it  is  more  known,  and  has  been  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  your  English  societies,  it  will  be 
honoured  with  a  title  more  expressive  of  its  merits. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows :  a  certain 
quantity  is  poured  into  a  small  thermometer ;  and 
this  is  applied,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  the  temporal 
artery ;  the  tube  is  fixed  upon  a  scale  marked  at 
certain  intervals  with  the  words, 

E?ic, 

Tragic, 

Lyric, 

&c.  &c.  Sec. 

if  the  fluid  rise  gradually,  and  remain  ^xedf  and 
motionless,  opposite  to  either  of  the  titles  upon  the 
scale,  the  experimenter  may  assure  himself  that  he 
possesses  talents  equal  to  that  particular  branch  of 
the  art  On  the  contrary,  if  the  liquor  ascend  with 
a  rapid  irregular  motion,  appear  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  then  fall  hastily  within  the  bulb, 
he  cannot  show  his  prudence  more,  thaaby  acqui- 
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escing  in  the  infallible  decisions  of  his  little  gilenl 
monitor,  whose  verdict  is  not  to  be  altered  by  sup- 
plications  or  bribes.  Many  chemical  experimeote 
have  been  made  by  our  learned  friend  Slautenbon* 
kius,  upon  this  unparalleled  fluid,  but  withool 
effect :  it  hitherto  escapes  the  roost  delicate  ani" 
lysis ;  and  its  sympathetic  property  is  the  only  one 
witli  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted. 

*  You  will  have  pleasure  in  hearing  that  a  sepi* 
rate  establishment  is  soon  to  be  erected,  for  a  pro- 
fessor and  six  students,  to  whom  the  care  of  makiDg 
these  inimitable  criteria  is  to  be  publicly  eon- 
signed.  A  statute  is  also  in  contemplation,  ?AeN- 
by  it  will  be  forbidden  to  any  member  of  Ail 
university  to  compose  verses  on  any  subject,  withost 
consulting  a  poetical  regulator,  duly  stamped  witk 
the  arms  of  tne  Academy ;  and  authorized,  mor^ 
over,  by  the  signature  of  the  above-menti<Hiei 
professor.  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulat- 
ing you  upon  the  rare  merit  of  this  important  dn» 
covery,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  endosel 
may  arrive  safe,  and  meet  with  your  approbation*. 

*  Yours,  &c. 

*  TIBERIUS  V0STERHUSIU8** 

'  N.  B.  Immediately  on  the  discovery,  we  found 
it  difficult  to  prevail  on  authors  to  submit  to  the 
trial.  Our  fashionable  bards  were  extremely  shv; 
at  length  experiments  were  made  by  order  of  m 
magistracy,  upon  three  poets  now  under  confine- 
ment at  our  public  prison  ;  one  convicted  of 
Blasphemy  and  an  Ode  to  Liberty ;  another,  of 
writing  obscene  verses;  the  third,  of  stealing  a^iict 
and  six  pair  of  silk  stocking,  besides  seducing  the 
affections  of  his  patron's  wife/ 

'*  Such  is  the  interesting  communication  of  my 
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vorthy  correspondent  Tiberius.  Nothing  could  be 
more  welcome  to  me  than  the  arrival  of  this  little 
nu^cal  tube.  I  cannot  describe  the  emotions  into 
which  I  was  thrown  upon  taking  it  into  my  hands ; 
snd  was  half  wild,  till  I  found  a  proper  subject  on 
whom  its  effects  might  be  tried.  It  was  not  long 
before  an  opportunity  occurred ;  for,  a  few  days 
after  the  receipt  of  it,  I  happened  to  dine  with  a 
certain  great  patron,  whose  table  is  always  luxuri- 
ously spread  before  the  sons  of  Apollo,  several  of 
whom  were  then  in  company.  Excellent  wines,  and 
mirth,  and  wit,  and  song,  went  round,  and  at  length 
began  to  overpower  the  faculties  of  many  of  these 
enthusiastic  votaries,  when  the  thought  struck  me 
of  having  recourse  to  the  criticisms  of  my  pocket 
companion  ;  and  by  occasionally  changing  my 
place,  I  gained  an  exact  scale  of  the  poetical 
capacities  of  each. 

**  The  gentleman  on  whose  temple  I  first  placed 
my  poetemeter,  was  a  poet  of  considerable  fame  in 
high  life,  having  written  odes,  comedies,  tragedies, 
and  a  sort  of  epic  poem.  I  had  never  read  his 
works ;  but  having. seen  them  in  a  second  edition, 
thought  they  might  have  some  merit,  and  that  the 
gay  circle  that  approved  them  might  not  be  entirely 
destitute  of  true  taste.  But  what  was  my  surprise, 
when  on  the  application  of  the  tube,  the  column 
instantly  rose  with  a  very  disturbed  motion  :  and 
having  made  a  momentary  pause  at  each  degree  in 
the  scale,  it  sunk  with  a  kind  of  guggling  noise  tliat 
had  nearly  awakened  the  slumbering  bard  {  I  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  in  the  same  position,  hoping  that 
the  liquor  might  take  a  situation  more  favourable 
to  the  author,  but  in  vain  :  the  decision  was  irre- 
versible, and  it  refused  to  ascend. 

"  I  renewed  my  experiment  upon  my  neighbour 
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i)n  my  left  hand,  who,  I  had  been  assured  by  some 
person,  as  a  kind  hint,  was  a  pretender  to  the  laure!, 
with  very  few  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  From 
this  trial,  therefore,  I  hoped  to  discover  the  youof 
poet*s  real  talents,  and  the  truth  or  injustice  inx^ 
>ehich  his  brethren  had  pronounced  his  secret  sen- 
tence. As  there  was  something  ingenious  and  mi- 
nted in  the  countenance  of  this  gentleman,  that 
had,  during  the  whole  day,  conciliated  my  jgood 
will,  I  was  sorry  to  observe,  that,  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tube  for  a  few  seconds,  no  visible 
alteration  took  place*  1  was  puzzling  to  find  the 
cause  of  this  circumstance,  when  tlie  liquor  begn 
to  mount  upwards  with  a  slow  and  steady  motim ; 
and,  having  arrived  at  the  mark  Sonnet,  it  theis 
became  stationary,  and  appeared  infinitely  mm 
bright  and  transparent  than  I  had  ever  remarked  it 
After  reposing  at  this  point  some  time,  it  graduaDf 
iascended  to  Tragic ;  at  which  degree  it  remainea 
awhile,  and  then  subsided  regularly  to  its  former 
post.  From  this  I  inferred  that  the  author's  geniiH 
qualified  him  for  a  higher  species  of  compositioii; 
but  that  he  was  withheld,  by  modesty,  from  tbe 
attempt.  This  decision  gave  me  infinite  delight; 
and  I  could  not  help  casting  a  look  of  indignatioD 
and  reproof  towards  those  illiberal  detractors  who 
had  been  base  enough  to  derogate  from  so  real  and 
so  diffident  a  genius. 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  had  informed  mv- 
«elf  accurately  of  the  poetical  powers  of  every  indi- 
vidual present.  The  verdicts  were  various,  as  yoa 
may  imagine  :  sometimes  the  fiuid  appeared  cuurfc 
and  turbid ;  at  other  times  it  retained  its  natural 
colour :  and  once  it  became  perfectly  luminous  and 
bright :  it  ascended  also  to  different  heights,  with 
di&rent  degrees  of  emotion.    Of  one  gentleman  it 
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five  me  a  very  favourable  intimation.  Upon  inquiry 
found  that  he  had  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to 
pobliflh  any  of  his  compositions,  though  a  club  of 
mitBf  with  what  views  I  know  not,  had  long  urged 
Idm  to  that  dangerous  step. 

*<  These,  Sir,  were  the  first  experiments  that  I 
madeupon  the  arrival  of  this  marvellous  instrument; 
•and  as  I  have  been  in  habits  of  frequenting  the  chief 
toerary  societies  of  both  sexes,  I  soon  found  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  enriching  my  stock  of  discove- 
mi.  Every  fresh  acquisition  I  have  used  myself  to 
^te  down  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision,  upon 
my  return  to  my  lodgings ;  so  that  I  have  now,  in  my 
jMrte-feuille,  a  sheet  of  fool's-cap,  on  which  a  great 
laany  poetical  names  of  consequence  in  the  present 
aj^  may  be  found,  with  the  sentence  of  the  fluid 
ftithfolly  annexed.  This  awful  and  tremendous 
ncord,  which,  if  divulged,  would  consign  hundreds 
-of  vcdumes  to  perpetual  oblivion,  I  promise  to  con- 
ceal with  inviolable  secresy,  provided  that  the  con- 
victed authors  henceforward  desist  from  publica- 
tion. Should  they,  however,  in  contempt  of  this 
mj  solemn  notice,  and  lenient  reserve,  continue  to 
■obtrade  their  futile  productions  upon  the  attention 
of  the  world,  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  will,  from 
.time  to  time,  insert  in  the  most  approved  journal  of 
the  republic  of  letters,  certain  authentic  and  in- 
dubitable extracts  from  this  my  Liber  Veritatis* 

'*  During  the  course  of  my  observations  on  this 
•subject,  I  have  remarked,  that,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, the  liquor  was  violently  agitated  upon  rising 
to  Ode  and  Pastoral ;  from  whicn  I  concluded  that 
these  branches  of  the  art  were  either  difficult  in  the 
•extreme,  or  that  the  circumstances  of  the  age  were 
unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of  them.  Now,  my 
good  Mr.  Oliv£-Branch>  I  leave  it  to  you  to 

VOL.  XXX  V«  S 
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consider  whether  the  introduction  of  these  regula- 
tors be  at  present  practicable ;  how  far  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
our  academical  professors;  and  whether  the  writen 
for  the  two  theatres  will  readily  agree  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  so  severe  and  impartial  a  test. 

*'  The  mode  of  introducing  them  could  not  be 
very  difficult.  Presses  may  be  licensed  through  Uk 
kingdom,  and  an  Act  passed,  by  which  every  printei 
should  be  obliged  to  furnish  himself  with  a  tube^an^ 
bound  to  refuse  publication  to  authors  who  had  nol 
received  the  necessary  sanction.  As  I  disclaim  al 
political  disquisitions,  better  heads  must  determine 
•now  far  the  importation  of  these  little  instrumentik 
which  will  doubtless  be  very  great,  may  constituto 
a  new  branch  of  national  commerce.  I  cannot  avoid 
expressing  this  hint,  because  I  hear,  from  good  ao- 
thority,  that  the  Dutch,  who  have  no  poets  in  their 
country,  and  consequently  no  use  for  these. tubeiy 
mean  nevertheless  to  profit  from  the  discovery^  by 
making  it  a  part  of  their  carrying  trade.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  can  suggest  an  expedient  that 
will  less  affect  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than  the  idet 
respecting  licences,  &c.  you  will  confer  a  lasting 
obligation  on  your 

<*  Humble  servant, 

*'  STEPHEN  STANZA*** 
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No.  20.    TUESDAY,  MAY  15. 


Quonum  hoc  ? 

To  what  end  do  these  things  conduce  ? 

EMPIRE  OF  NOTHING. 

SECOND  PART. 

If  what  I  have  already  related  of  my  extraordinary 
vision  of  the  empire  of  Nothing  have  lefl  any  curio- 
sity in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  they  will  not  think 
it  too  early  to  give  them  the  rest  of  it. 

After  having  been  pretty  much  fatigued  with  the 
bustle,  pomp,  and  noise,  of  the  great  city  of  Tinti- 
nabia,  1  entreated  my  guide  to  conduct  me  a  little 
way  up  the  country ;  a  request  which  he  acceded  to 
with  his  usual  complacence,  and  immediately  order- 
ed his  balloon  to  be  brought  rovmd  to  meet  us  at 
one  of  the  gates,  called  Addle-gate,  where  the  road 
began  which  led  to  the  palace  of  his  Inane  Majesty. 
In  the  mean  time  we  continued  our  walk  through  the 
suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  passing  on  through  Rotten- 
row  and  Trumpery-street,  we  came  to  Abra-Cada- 
bra-square,  one  side  of  which  was  filled  up  with  the 
great  college  of  arts  and  sciences.   Being  myself  of 
a  learned  profession,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  this  venerable  community;  and  it  was 
doubtless  an  instance  of  great  good  fortune,  that 
my  guide,  being  himself  a  considerable  member  of  it, 
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was  well  able  to  instruct  me  in  all  these  particulan. 

I  have  not  room  to  give  a  detail  of  half  what  I  sawy. 
much  less  relate  all  the  observations  I  made  upon 
the  spot ;  I  shall  give  my  readers  merely  a  glance 
into  this  emporium  of  literature  and  philosophy.  It 
was  here  that  the  very  spirit  of  inanity  and  nothing- 
ness seemed  to  reside,  and  that  the  taste  for  genuine 
nonsense  prevailed  in  its  classical  purity. 

The  public  library,  which  I  was  told  was  a  com-- 
plete  repository  of  the  national  learning,  was  con- 
tained in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  that  made  a  most  re- 
splendent show  of  ornamented  binding.  I  enter- 
tained myself  with  turning  over  as  many  volumes  as 
my  time  would  permit ;  and  must  confess,  that  the 
blatter  they  comprised  was,  in  general,  of  a  graver 
cast  than  those  which  the  booksellers' shops  had  pre- 
sented. One  whole  compartment,  which  I  was  in* 
formed  contained  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  was* 
wholly  allotted  to  treatises  on  conjuration  with  card% 
and  the  rules  of  leger-de-main.  Next  to  that  was  s 
similar  space,  taken  up  with  dissertations  on  the 
black  art,  and  the  study  of  demon ology  and  witch- 
craft. Modern  metaphysics  made  a  most  important 
figure  in  this  wonderful  collection ;  and  the  learning 
accumulated  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism^ 
was  the  pride  of  their  academy.  The  rules  of  divi- 
nation had  occupied  no  small  number  of  their 
schoolmen  and  philosophers,  and  having  these  short 
and  satisfactory  modes  of  ascertaining  the  futurCf 
they  held  it  foUy,  if  not  impiety,  to  reason  from  the 
past.  In  politics,  the  books  of  the  highest  authority 
were  such  as  promulgated  principles  the  most  ab- 
stracted from  man's  nature  and  capacities ;  and  the 
vulgar  notion  of  civil  society,  as  composed  of  in- 
dividual men,  had  long  been  exploded  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  political  reasonings.     All  their  prac- 
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tical  rules  of  government  and  civil  polity  were  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  human  beings,  as  existing 
in  a  collective,  metaphysical,  corporate,  capacity; 
and  to  man,  in  this  sublime  and  contemplative  idea 
of  him,  were  all  laws  to  be  so  framed  and  tempered 
81,  at  length,  to  constitute  an  indivisible  invisible 
part  of  his  spiritual  essence :  to  rush  into  a  sort  of 
sadden  sympathetic  union  with  the  qualities  of  the 
soul ;  and  thus  to  anticipate  the  completion  of  our 
nature,  and  carry  us  at  once  into  the  order  of  su- 
perior intelligences. 

I  was  very  much  chagrined,  feeling  as  I  do  for  the 
credit  of  the  fair  sex,  to  see  so  many  female  contri- 
butors to  this  learned  lumber,  the  warmth  of  whose 
&ncie8  does  not  always  suffer  them  to  engage  in 
these  stubborn  disquisitions  with  a  sufficient  regard 
to  facts  and  possibilities. 

While  we  were  thus  considering  this  class  of 
learned  productions,  my  guide  called  my  attention 
to  a  manuscript  very  superbly  bound  and  lettered, 
purporting  to  be  the  Scheme  of  a  Commonwealth, 
bieforewe  turned  over  any  of  the  pages  of  this  valua- 
ble book,  I  was  apprized  of  a  feature  of  this  nation's 
polity,  which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  may 
be  a  fact  important  to  be  known  to  my  countrytnen 
and  others  inthei^e  goodly  times  of  political  experi- 
ment. There  was  a  certain  island,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the  great 
kingdom  of  Nothing,  and  nearly  as  far  separated  from 
every  other  shore.  The  property  of  this  island  had 
formerly  been  vested  in  the  crown  of  Inania,  or  the 
great  kmgdom  of  Nothing ;  and  as  it  was  barren  of 
every  produce  that  was  marketable  in  the  mother 
country,  being  entirely  covered  with  solid  timber 
and  substantial  fruits,  it  had  long  been  made  the  re- 
ceptacle of  obnoxious  persons,  of  which  description 
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a  very  large  supply  was  annually  exported  from  the 
shores  of  Inania.    But  though  the  productions  of 
this  country  were  considered  as  of  no  value  by  thii- 
whimsical  nation,  yet  a  means  had  been  found  of' 
turning  it  to  very  admirable  account.   A  society  oT 
politicians  had  lately  sprung  up  within  the  walls  oT 
the  university,  which,  as  it  had  innovated  upon  the- 
long  established  modes  of  treating  the  great  ques- 
tions of  civil  polity,  having  so  far  inverted  the  order 
of  inquiry  as  to  postpone  hypothesis  to  experimentt 
had  with  great  difficulty  obtained  their  charter  oT 
incorporation.  By  making,  however,  such  proposals* 
as  his  Inane  Majesty  could  not  resist ;  having,  as  my 
oracle  informed  me,  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  •< 
prodigious  sum  in  horse-chestnuts,  which  was  tlit* 
specie  of  that  country ;  they  were  admitted  pmi^ 
chasers  of  this  island,  which  they  had  destined  to* 
the- purpose  I  shall  now  explain  to  my  readers. 

The  object  of  this  society  carried  with  it  very  \c£tf 
pretensions,  being  nothing  less  than  an  undertakiiig: 
to  promote  and  improve  political  knowledge,  by  t 
course  of  philosophical  experiments ;  and  as  the- 
compass  which  experiments  of  such  magnitude  de- 
manded must  needsbe  extensive,  they  had,  by  the  akl 
of  ia  general  subscription,  enabled  themselves  to  pur* 
chase  this  remote  territory,  with  a  view  to  try  therein 
each  new  theory  of  government,  that  was  thought- 
worthy  of  experiment  by  this  highly  patriotic  frater- 
nity. It  was  the  rule  of  the  society  to  prepare,  digesti 
and  render  mature  for  trial,  once  in  every  two  years, 
a  new  scheme  of  a  commonwealth ;  and  at  every  ex« 
piration  of  that  term,  to  despatch  to  the  devoted 
island,  with  all  due  observance  of  ceremony,  a 
draught  or  instrument,  containing  the  new  constitu- 
tional system,  with  the  seal  of  the  corporation  sub- 
joined, which  was  immediately  to  be  established  by 
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proclamation,  and  to  displace  every  vestige  of  former 
institutions*  The  proceedings  of  this  extraordinary 
body  produced  two  very  different  effects :  to  the 
motner  country,  it  was  a  source  of  everlasting  expec- 
tition,  and  kept  up  a  very  lively  suspense  in  the  pub- 
lic mind;  to  the  unhappy  theatre  of  these  political 
dramaty  it  occasioned  a  perpetuity  of  bloodshed  and 
horror^  insomuch  that  there  was  need  of  very  large 
sad  frequent  draughts  of  population  from  the  ports 
of  Inanm.  As  the  inhabitants  of  this  miserable  place 
were  merely  considered  as  the  subjects  of  experi- 
ment^  and  that  for  an  object  so  vast  as  the  interest 
of  human  nature  at  large,  their  pains  and  sufferings 
weighed  nothing  in  so  unequal  a  scale ;  and  it  was 
tkoogfat  the  mark  of  a  very  diminutive  mind,  to  la- 
ment the  catastrophes  consequent  upon  these  trials, 
cr  to  cherish  any  moral  or  humane  scruples  respect- 

athem*  So  fast  did  these  plans  of  government 
ow  each  other,  and  so  sudden  and  radical  a  change 
WIS  necessary,  at  every  introduction  of  a  fresh  sys- 
tem, to  give  it  immediate  effect,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  habits  of  the  people  to  keep  pace  with 
these  transitions,  or  for  the  best-disposea  member  of 
this  versatile  community  to  be  cognisant  of  the  laws 
wnder  which  he  was  to  live.  The  first  month,  there- 
fore, after  the  new  establishments  had  been  imports 
cd,  or,  in  other  words,  the  commission  of  the  new 
ooostitotion  had  been  opened,  was  sure  to  bring 
many  hundreds  to  public  execution,  who  in  the  per- 
plexity of  jarring  codes,  mistook  the  rule  of  their  po- 
litical conduct,  and  were  hanged  as  traitors  to-day 
for  the  patriotism  of  yesterday.  A  leap-year  was 
always  particularly  sanguinary,  as  it  had  never  been 
settled  whether  the  intercalary  day  belonged  to  the 
old  or  the  new  establishments,  till  the  commissioners 
or  deputies  had  time  to  determine  the  point,  which 
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was  generally  about  a  month  afler  that  day.  And 
as  this  resolution  of  the  deputies  operated  by  relatioa 
to  the  time  in  which  it  respected,  for  an  anxious  pe- 
riod after  every  leap-year,  no  one  knew  whether  he 
was  a  traitor  or  not ;  and  every  individual  m  the 
island  was  potentially  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  till 
the  moment  in  which  this  fact,  as  to  the  day,  was  de- 
cided. As  might  be  supposed,  under  such  circum- 
stances, civil  wars  and  domestic  factions  were  no  ve- 
ry uncommon  events  in  this  country ;  and  the  truth 
was,  that  an  immense  force  was  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  each  fresh  constitution  that  was  to  be  tried 
upon  this  devoted  community. 

The  manuscript  which  my  conductor  had  put  into 
my  hands,  was  a  counterpart  of  another  draught 
which  had  been  lately  sent  over  to  this  island,  v>d 
which  contained  one  of  these  probatory  schemes  ol 
a  commonwealth,  that  had  raised  pecidiar  hopes  of 
success  among  the  people  of  Inania.  It  was  thought 
to  be  so  happily  conceived  as  to  be  hardly  of  humaa 
composition;  and  havingfor  its  end,  universal  peace, 
love,  and  harmony,  it  was  judged  worthy  of  an  extra- 
ordinary military  equipment,  to  procure  its  more 
effectual  introduction.  It  being  the  invention  of  a 
celebrated  female  personage  of  the  city  of  Tintina- 
bia,  who  had,  as  I  was  told,  distinguished  herself  by 
many  specimens  of  genius,  according  to  the  taste  M 
that  city,  I  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  it  some- 
thing more  than  a  cursory  attention.  The  general 
reasoning  on  which  the  positive  laws  contained  in 
this  subtle  system  of  legislation  was  grounded,  was^ 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  to  this  purpose. 

^*  Man  is  a  simple,  not  a  compounded  being >— he 
has  no  elemental  evil  or  good  in  his  composition ; 
but  such  as  are  called  his  good  and  evil  propensities 
are  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  take  their  colour 
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ud  qnality  from  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  things 
without  118.  In  reality  and  in  truth,  we  are  all  right- 
eous in  our  original  natures ;  and  as  we  are  born,  so 
should  we  continue  innocent,  were  it  not  that  these 
original  qualities  of  our  nature,  by  coining  in  con- 
tact with  contagious  and  contaminating  mischiefs, 
diwemiiiated  through  life,  and  banefuUy  implicated 
in  every  system  of  polity  and  jurisprudence,  con- 
tract an  adventitious  character  and  tendency  that 
designates  them  as  evil  propensities.  It  is  thus  that 
colours,  by  being  blended  one  with  the  other,  lose 
their  original  denomination ;  but  as  blue  would  never 
of  itself  become  green,  without  the  admixture  of 
yellow,  so  neither  would  the  original  qualities  of 
the  mind  contract  any  stain  or  discolouration,  un- 
lets driven  into  union  with  the  impure  objects  of 
life,  and  the  hurtful  ingredients  with  which  all 
human  institutions  have  hitherto  been  dashed.  The 
only  method  by  which  this  deformation  of  the  hu- 
man character  and  disposition  can  be  prevented,  is 
to  preserve  it  from  all  contagion,  and  so  to  dispose 
lU  the  circumstances  of  life,  by  the  force  of  our 
artificial  institutions,  as  to  render  them  incom- 
patible with  vicious  habits  and  pursuits;  on  the 
•ame  principle  of  reasoning  that  frames  are  con- 
structed to  straighten  crooked  limbs,  and  back- 
boards are  used  where  children  are  inclined  to  be 
roond-shouldered." 

Solon  being  asked  if  he  had  given  to  the  Athe- 
•ians  the  best  laws,  answered,  that  he  had  given  to 
them  the  best  they  could  bear — a  sentiment  very 
much  applauded  by  Montesquieu :  but  which  did 
not  so  strike  our  fair  lawgiver.  She  was  for  con- 
triving such  legislative  arrangements  as  were  to 
make  no  allowances  for  human  imperfection ;  and, 
despising  those  loose  and  uncompacted  systems 
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which  are  adapted  to  a  being  of  infirmity  and  pas- 
sion, was  for  contriving  a  pure  scheme  of  polity,  in 
which  human  corruption  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
and  to  the  shape  and  proportions  of  which  man's 
nature  and  propensities  were  to  be  forcibly  adjusted, 
There  was  a  vast  deal  of  reasoning  to  this  eTOCt»  in 
a  very  elaborate  introduction  to  the  provisions  which 
followed ;  but  as  I  had  already  spent  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  in  this  examination,  I  could  only  afford  a 
very  few  minutes  to  a  further  consideration  of  the 
work,  and  have  therefore  but  a  superficial  recollec- 
tion of  the  substance  of  those  rules  and  canons  of 
polity  which  were  erected  on  this  novel  foundation. 
I  can  remember,  however,  that  all  the  ten  command- 
ments were  proposed  to  be  re-enacted  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  enforced  by  very  heavy  penal- 
ties. It  was  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
not  to  love  one's  neighbour  more  than  one's  self; 
and  if  a  man  were  to  be  smitten  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  and  refused  to  offer  the  other,  such  refusal 
might  be  punished  by  an  action  at  law,  in  which 
treble  damages  were  recoverable.  There  was  not  to 
be  a  landmark  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
property  was  to  be  distributed  in  proportions  of 
exact  equality ;  and  even  this  property  was  to  be 
merely  nominal ;  for  as  every  man  was  to  have  a 
right  to  his  neighbour's  cow  or  horse^  he  could  have 
no  exclusive  right  to  his  own.  If  a  married  pair 
were  without  children,  they  were  to  be  compelled  to 
take  a  share  in  the  education  of  their  neighbour's 
offspring;  and  it  was  a  high  misdemeanour  not  to 
love  them  as  their  own.  If  a  man  or  woman  la- 
boured under  any  bodily  deformity,  they  were  re- 
spectively entitled  to  the  hand  of  the  handsomest 
person  of  the  opposite  sex,  among  their  acquaint- 
ance, to  compensate  for  this  disparity  of  natural  en- 
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dowment.  No  person  was  to  be  guilty  of  the 
amallest  intemperance ;  and,  to  prevent  excesses, 
every  one  was  constrained,  under  very  rigorous 
pains,  to  eat  before  he  was  hungry,  and  drink  be- 
fore he  was  dry,  so  to  destroy  even  temptation  in 
the  bud.  Every  man  was  to  under-rate  his  own 
qualifications,  and  to  dissemble  his  own  superiority; 
and  it  was  not  only  criminal  to  aspire  after  fame, 
honour,  or  riches;  but  not  to  court  degradation, 
when  it  could  be  attained  without  the  sacrifice  of 
virtue,  was  to  be  fineable  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

But  if  there  was  any  part  of  this  benign  system, 
which  was  at  all  liable  to  the  charge  of  enthusiasm, 
and  wanted  a  little  more  accommodation  to  human 
imbecility,  it  might  be  said  to  be  that  which  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  among  its  legislative  and  posi- 
tive institutions,  all  those  rules  of  good  breeding  and 
urbanity,  which  have  sprung  up  with  the  refinement 
of  manners.  This,  however,  was  boldy  attempted ; 
and  to  utter  a  complaint,  if  a  man  weighing  eighteen 
stone  perchance  should  tread  upon  my  gouty  toe, 
or  to  impute  a  dishonest  design  to  one  who  should 
mistake  my  horse,  my  house,  or  my  wife,  for  his 
own,  was  a  wrong  that  had  its  legal  remedy  in  this 
elegant  digest  of  jurisprudence. 

What  seemed  a  litUe  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
this  statutable  courtesy  of  manners,  was  the  perfect 
equality  of  condition  and  property  that  was  to  be 
established  among  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, since  complaisance  seems  more  naturally  the 
fruit  of  a  distinction  of  orders  and  degrees ;  but  it 
was  the  boast  of  this  plan  to  force  into  fellowship 
discordant  principles,  and  by  compounding  the  ex- 
tracts of  all  the  difierent  excellences  of  our  nature, 
purged  of  every  corrupt  admixture,  to  exhibit  man 
in  his  ultimate  state  of  physical  and  moral  perfec- 
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tion.  To  reduce  and  equalize  the  disparities  of  in- 
tellect and  endowment,  by  which,  if  Nature  were  left 
to  her  own  contrivances,  she  would  inevitably  work 
the  overthrow  of  this  equality — the  fundamental  law 
of  the  state — a  plan  of  public  education  was  to  be 
adopted  in  exclusion  of  all  particular  seminaries,  in 
which,  by  a  certain  economy  in  the  distribution  of 
instruction,  all  intellectual  disproportions  were  to  be 
levelled  to  an  uniform  standard  of  proficiency .  Thii 
my  conductor,  whose  judgement  went  in  general 
very  much  along  with  that  of  the  ingenious  deli- 
neator of  this  plan,  confessed  it  was  the  boldest  fea- 
ture of  it,  and  incomparably  the  greatest  mark  of 
the  characteristic  intrepidity  of  the  whole  concep- 
tion. Some  common  rule  of  mensuration  to  adjuit 
the  altitudes  of  di£Ferent  geniuses,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  necessary  ;  but  this  was  left  to  the  researches 
of  future  experimenters  ;  with  a  hint,  however,  tbst 
perhaps  in  cases  of  very  obstinate  deviations,  and 
where  the  partial  luxuriancy  of  nature  produced 
very  incorrigible  irregularities,  it  might  be  worth 
consideration,  whether  this  Intellectual  rankness  of 
growth  might  not  be  corrected  by  extinguishing  or 
suspending  the  operation  of  some  or  one-  of  the 
senses,  or  by  some  such  method  of  reducing  the 
nourishment  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual order  of  the  world  would  move  on  with  a 
solemn  uniformity  of  progression ;  and  envy,  am- 
bition, detraction,  pride,  contumely,  hatred,  and 
every  principle  of  uncharitableness,  would  be  starv- 
ed out  of  the  social  system,  and  exist  only  in  the 
page  of  the  historian. 

So  much  of  my  time  had  been  given  up  to  the 
perusal  of  this  curious  performance,  that  I  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  my  guide,  to  procseed 
in  our  perambulation,  without  any  further  gratified- 
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tion  of  my  curiosity  in  this  vast  collection  of  literary 
labour ;  as  we  walked  on,  however,  I  learned  from 
mjgood-humoured  instructor,  that  by  the  despatches 
tfaejr  had  received  from  the  unfortunate  scene  of 
tliese  political  experiments,  the  philanthropic  and 
pacific  system  of  government,  the  plan  of  which  I 
bad  just  been  examining,  had  been  characterized, 
in  its  first  introduction,  by  an  extraordinary  effusion 
of  blood  ;  and  a  reinforcement  of  military  strength 
was  about  to  be  sent,  as  the  whole  garrison  had 
been  slaughtered  by  the  malcontents  ;  and  that  the 
Action  of  those  who  persisted  in  loving  themselves 
better  than  their  neighbours,  had  been  so  nume- 
rous and  united  as  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 

As  we  walked  across  the  quadrangle,  we  heard  a 
great  hubbub  to  the  left  of  us,  which,  my  guide  told 
niey  proceeded  from  a  knot  of  grammarians,  who 
were  in  high  dispute  whether  Aristotle's  word  for 
tbe  soul  should  be  written  hhXix'^oc  with  a  Delta, 
or  mXsx^^ee,  with  a  Tau  ;  and  whether  the  Greek 
word  for  the  sea  should  be  called  ^aXaTra,  or  ^a- 
hunm.  We  had  scarcely  taken  leave  of  these  dis- 
putatious gentlemen,  when  we  found  ourselves  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  some  quarrelsome  persons  in 
grave  dresses,  who  were  arguing  with  such  exces- 
8i?e  violence,  that  I  was  every  moment  afraid  of 
some  tragical  consequences.  Upon  listening  with 
some  attention,  I  discovered  that  we  had  fallen 
among  an  assemblage  of  divines,  who  were  reviving 
the  old  question  about  the  word  nisi,  which  formerly 
so  distracted  the  Council  of  Basil. 

As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  was  glad 
to  make  good  my  retreat ;  and  passing  into  another 
scbool,  I  found  an  assembly  of  young  academicians 
vho  were  exercising  themselves  in  punning,  or  the 
paranomasia.     We  stayed  to  hear  a  few  subjects 
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proposed  by  an  elderly  person  in  a  great  chaifi 
whose  chin  was  built  up  three  or  four  stories  high, 
and  whose  sides  and  corporation  were  swelled  oiiK, 
like  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  globe,  by  the  ciMili! 
nual  exercise  of  laughter.  My  guide  pointed  outfti 
roe  a  promising  young' student,  who  had  punned 
upon  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  had  already  advanced  a  great  way  in  the  St» 
tutes  at  Large ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  room,'  I 
youth  with  a  vacant  face  advanced  to  receiTe  I 
very  showy  gingerbread  medal  for  the  best  job 
upon  pumpkin.  * 

We  passed  through  a  great  number  of  conoH 
drum  parties,  and  whole  rows  of  rebus-makers,  til 
we  came  to  a  detached  part  of  the  building,  wUdl 
I  was  informed,  was  wholly  destined  to  the  studeoti 
in  philosophy.  Here  the  area  of  the  quadrangjil 
was  so  full  and  so  noisy,  that  I  could  have  imasiiiM 
myself  at  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London,  if  it  hat 
not  been  for  the  prodigious  number  of  instrument 
and  apparatuses  with  which  the  court  was  filled 
I  walked  up  leisurely  to  a  cluster  of  people  wbi 
seemed  to  be  very  busy  in  a  corner  of  the  square 
with  a  variety  of  kettles  and  pans  about  them;  hQ 
was  very  glad  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  as  soonaii 
heard  that  they  were  employed  in  making  thunde 
and  lightning.  I  was  much  more  at  my  ease  whei 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  projecton 
who  had  just  satisfied  their  minds  as  to  the  philoiO 
pher's  stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Many  were  the  different  objects  which  seemed  t 
stimulate  the  labours  of  this  learned  body.  I  conk 
observe  a  few  Platonic  spirits,  who  appeared  to  h 
lost  in  thought,  and,  according  to  my  conductor 
were  contemplating  the  auTo/xaroy  ayaX/xa ;  otlier 
were  calculating  the  decay  of  moral  evidence  bj 
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arithmetical  proportions.  Some  were  stripping 
Ibemselves  to  dig  to  the  centre  of  the  earth;  not  a 
few  were  crying  about  their  summum  bonums,  rai- 
thridates,  and  panaceas ;  while  some  very  Bceotian 
fiices  were  looking  through  telescopes  at  the  sun, 
and  declaring  they  saw  churches^  sign-posts,  and 
hackney-coaches. 

A  great  number  of  animal  magnetistswere  among 
this  crowd  of  philosophers ;  and  some  of  them  en- 
gaged to  round  my  little  hatchet-face  to  a  reasonable 
plumpness,  by  treating  me  only  for  a  few  days.  I 
could  not  help  asking  my  conductor,  what  could  be 
the  intention  of  a  crowd  of  persons  who  were  standing 
in  the  great  square  in  travelling  dresses,  and  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  expectation  in  their  countenances? 
"  These,"  replied  he,  "  are  a  set  of  enterprising 
phUosophers,  who  are  bent  on  errands  of  great  im- 
portance. They  have  all  their  different  destinations, 
and  are  on  the  point  of  setting  out  in  search  of  those 
Kas,  islands,  and  cities,  of  whose  existence  the  do- 
cuments and  testimonies  we  have  hitherto  had,  seem 
to  stand  a  little  in  need  of  confirmation.  Those 
Boblemen^  with  long  trains  of  clerks  and  secretaries 
behind  them,  are  going  on  embassies  from  his  Inane 
Majesty  to  Plato's  republic,  Utopia,  Lilliput,  and 
Laputa.  The  two  gentlemen  who  are  so  thinly 
dotbed,  are  prepared  to  penetrate  into  the  sultry 
legions  of  Africa,  in  quest  of  the  Troglodytse  and 
Prester  John's  kingdom ;  and  the  person  whom  you 
see  equipped  with  a  cork  jacket,  sets  sail  in  an  hour's 
time  in  search  of  Lucian*s  ocean  of  cream,  with  the 
islands  of  cheese  in  the  middle  of  it." 

Here  my  guide  finished  speaking ;  and  taking  me 
hy  the  arm,  led  me  through  this  crowd  of  philosophi- 
cal adventurers,  to  another  range  of  building,  in 
which  was  the  museum,  or  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

t2 
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Though  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  rare 
articles  in  this  repository,  yet  I  had  too  confused  t 
recollection,  when  I  awoke,  of  what  I  had  seen*  to 
be  able  to  trace  out  the  particulars  on  paper.  Some 
impressions,  however,  were  left  in  my  memory,  of    - 
the  wooden  dove  of  Archytus,  the  brazen  bull  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  the  Maid  of  Orleans'  shift,  Scrib-    I 
lerus's  shield,  some  skin  of  the  true  Pergamenian 
parchment,  a  sprig  of  the  laurel  into  which  Daphqe 
was  metamorphosed,  and  a  shoe  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  archer  who  was  flayed  alive  for  shooting    j 
King  Richard  the  First. 

Having  now  no  further  curiosity  to  satiafy  ia    .i 
Abra-Cadabra-square,  we  pursued  our  walk  towards    H 
Addle-gate,  where  we  expected  our  balloon  to  wik    , 
for  us.    I  should  not,  however,  forget  to  mentiOB» 
that  at  the  end  of  Blowbadder- street  was  the  hoq>i- 
tal  for  hypochondriacs,  or  malades  imaginaires.  In 
walking  hastily  through  the  wards,  I  could  observe 
many  stout-looking  gentlemen  wrapped  up  as  if  thej 
laboured  under  a  complication  of  disorders.   Upon 
asking  one  of  them,  whose  legs  I  observed  to  be  en- 
circled with  hay-bands,  what  was  the  nature  of  hit 
complaint,  he  assured  me,  with  a  countenance  of  the 
floridest  melancholy  I  ever  beheld,  that  a  general    r 
vitrification  had  begun  to  take  place  in  his  person; 
that  his  legs  were  already  converted  into  glass  bot- 
tles ;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  these  hay-bandiy 
he  should  be  continually  in  danger  of  breaking  his 
own  shins,  and  wounding  those  of  his  neighbours. 

After  leaving  this  humane  institution,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  at  the  city  gate,  near  to  which  is  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where,  as  we  passed,  we  heard  a 
vast  deal  about  tontines,  securities,  assignats,  && ; 
but  having  no  great  curiosity  about  these  matters,  we 
mounted  into  our  balloon-carriage,  and  set  out  on 
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our  expedition.  A  brisk  gale  carried  us  with  great 
rapidity  over  an  immense  track  of  country,  the  po^ 
pulation  of  which  filled  me  with  astonishment.  As 
ire  passed  over  a  very  flourishing  province,  called 
the  Region  of  Expectation,  my  guide,  seeing  my 
curiosity  awakened,  threw  down  a  sort  of  anchor 
which  caught  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  arrested  our 
progress. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  ecstasy  of  surprise  I  was 
thrown  into,  on  perceiving  a  prodigious  number  of 
castles  built  in  the  air,  all  constructed  of  the  finest 
marble,  and  displaying  a  magnificence  far  exceeding 
the  description  my  childhood  had  been  amused  with 
inEastern  story 4)ooks.  As  most  of  these  edifices  were 
extremely  high,  we  were  afraid  of  striking  against 
some  of  their  turrets,  and  therefore  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  depart  before  the  wind  mcreased.  We  came 
next  to  the  Land  of  Promise;  where,  stopping  a 
few  minutes  at  a  little  town,  I  heard  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  county  promising  a 
grocer  in  return  for  his  Vote,  that  his  son  should  be 
made  Lord  High  Almoner;  while  another  was 
pledging  himself  to  make  the  son  of  a  credulous 
baker,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

In  sailing  over  the  Land  of  Dreams,  we  had  the 
curiosity  to  pay  it  a  short  visit,  and  found  it  so  ex- 
actly answerable  to  the  description  of  it  which  Lu- 
dan  gives  us  ia.  his  true  history,  that  I  may  spare 
myself  the  troubl^.of  ofieringany  particular  account 
of  it  in  this  place.  The  next  object  that  excited  my 
i^ttention,  was  the  Island  of  Gapers  and  Yawners, 
where  I  observed  almost  every  body  stretching  out 
hit  arms,  as  if  just  awakened  from  a  heavy  sleep, 
and  every  mouth  extended  like  so  many  oysters 
waiting  for  the  tide.  As  I  already  began  to  be  in- 
fected with'  a  drowsiness,  I  begged  my  guide  to 
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hasten  out  of  this  atmosphere,  lest  I  should  doee 
my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  this  great  empire, 
which  yet  remained  for  me  to  contemplate. 

Our  route  lay  next  by  the  land  of  Jokes,  to  the 
Paradise  of  Fools.  In  passing  over  the  first  men- 
tioned province,  the  undulation  of  the  air  caused  by 
the  unceasing  laughter  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
rocked  our  balloon  like  a  ship  in  a  troubled  ocean. 
The  Paradise  of  Fools  was  peaceable  enough ;  and 
their  supreme  pleasure  seemed  to  consist  in  lolling 
out  their  tongues,  and  singing  lullabies  as  they  leaned 
against  each  other.  Some  of  them  found  entertain- 
ment in  spitting  into  a  running  stream;  othen 
whistled  away  their  lives ;  and  not  a  few  were  blow- 
ing bubbles  into  the  ^r,  and  running  after  then 
open-mouthed.  It  was  here  that  I  thoueht  I  re- 
coUected  some  faces  of  old  standing  at  ccmege. 

I  was  soon  disgusted  with  this  scene,  and  begged 
to  proceed  in  our  journey ;  but  was  not  much  better 
pleased,  when  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  Land  of  Fops.  Till  we  descended  to  witbiii 
about  fifty  yards  of  the  ground,  I  guessed  them  to  be 
a  race  of  Albinoes,  by  the  mighty  protuberance 
about  their  necks ;  but  I  perceived  that  this  pheno* 
menon  was  nothing  more  Uian  a  kind  of  bolster 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  carry  about  with  them. 
The  whole  atmosphere  was  sophisticated  with  $ 
thousand  perfumes ;  and  yet  now  and  then  a  cran 
current  of  air  conveyed  to  my  sense  such  a  putrid 
steam  of  human  maladies,  that  I  could  not  Jielp 
fancying  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  homii- 
tal  or  lazar-house.  Most  of  these  fops  seemed  to 
be  of  the  travelled  monkey  kind,  and  resembled 
such  as,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pope,  had 

saunter'd  £urope  round, 

And  gather*d  every  vice  on  Christian  ground; 
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Seen  every  court,  heard  every  king  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  operas,  or  the  fair ; 
He  stews  and  palace  equaUy  explor*d ; 
lntrigu*d  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whor'd : 
Tiy*d  all  hors^ceiwres,  all  liqueurs  defin*d ; 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  din'd; 
Dropp*d  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
SpoU*d  their  own  language,  and  acquired  no  more ; 
All  classic  learning,  lost  on  classic  ground. 
At  last  tum*d  air,  the  echo  of  a  sound ! 

We  now  proceeded  in  our  journey  towards  the 
lebrated  city  of  Shim- Sham  ;  near  to  which  stood 
3  palace  of  the  great  King;  and  nothing  particular 
curred  between  these  two  places,  but  that  we 
ued  over  a  country  called  the  Land  of  Secrets, 
lere  dwell  a  people  with  long  lopping  ears  and 
tie  gimlet  eyes.  We  had  not  time  to  make  any 
]iiiiy  into  the  customs  and  character  of  the  na- 
es ;  but  my  guide  promised,  in  compensation  for 
•  loss,  to  procure  for  me  one  of  their  ears  for 
section,  which  I  thought  might  be  of  great  ad- 
itage  to  me,  as  it  was  my  design  to  complete 
It  moral  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  of  which 
I  Spectator  has  given  such  excellent  specimens 
his  account  of  the  structure  of  a  beau's  head, 
i  a  coquette's  heart. 

While  I  was  turning  over  these  projects  in  my 
nd,  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Shim-Sham,  wherein 
s  kept  the  King's  treasure,  as  well  as  the  ward- 
les  of  all  the  royal  family.  In  this  place  every 
ng  was  mockery  and  imitation,  and  the  shops 
ire  filled  up  with  such  articles  as  are  vended  by 
B  pedlar  Jews  in  our  country.  Every  thing  was 
lUow  and  unsubstantial,  and  the  jewels  of  the 
ing's  crown  were  of  a  correspondent  value.  Here 
observed  a  very  consequential  gentleman  walking 
ong  as  upright  as  a  dart,  with  his  hands  spread  out 
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as  if  he  had  Just  washed  them,  and  was  waiting  fbr 
a  towel:  he  had  three  large  leathern  curls  on  each 
side,  and  a  pair  of  very  superb  paper  ruffles.  After 
walking  a  few  paces,  I  saw  him  step  into  a  fine 
painted  balloon-carriage,  which  my  guide  informed 
me  was  to  conduct  him  to  court.  I  could  not  hear 
this  without  signifying  a  very  strong  desire  to  fol- 
low him  thither ;  which  my  guide  no  sooner  under- 
stood, than  he  directed  our  aerial  carriage  towards 
the  palace  of  his  Inane  Majesty. 

We  were  soon  conveyed  to  a  structure  of  a  retj 
stately  appearance, .  but  which  I  afterwards  undet' 
stood  could  never  be  made  to  last  above  a  year:  here 
we  alighted  before  aflight  of  steps,  which  conducted 
us  to  a  saloon  of  prodigious  extent,  where  all  tbe 
courtiers  were  assembled.  The  strut  and  stare  of 
this  place  did  very  much  embarass  me  at  fir^l,  and 
methought  I  wished  myself  in  my  great  chair  with 
my  figured  roquelaure.  There  was  instantly  sucfaa 
press  of  courtiers  about  me,  that  my  little  frame  coold 
with  difficulty  support  it ;  and  I  had  some  serious 
apprehensions  of  being  smothered  with  the  throngs 
ing  assiduities  of  this  polished  crowd.  Every  mt 
seemed  to  have  known,  or  seen,  or  heard  of  me,  s» 
much  that  I  began  to  feel  humbled  in  the  thought 
that  my  name  was  so  much  respected  in  the  mott 
nugatory  portion  of  this  realm  of  Nothing.         .    ** 

1  was  relieved,  however,  from  this  inquietude,  by 
hearing  the  same  sort  of  bastard  compliments  bandied 
about  i'rom  one  to  the  other  among  these  bolknr 
professors;  Caesar  and  Alexander  were  laid  at  Ae 
feet  of  those  whose  courage  was  to  be  commended; 
and,  in  the  hey-day  of  their  inverted  comp'arisons^ 
decayed  dowagers  and  waning  spinsters  waxed 
young  again  by  the  defamation  of  the  rose,  the  10y» 
and  the  coral.  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  that 
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the  edict  of  revocation,  which  was  mentioned  in  my 
first  paper  on  this  subject,  had  hurried  back  vast 
numbers  of  our  court  gentry,  and  I  seemed  to  have 
some  recollection  of  almost  every  third  face  I  met. 
His  Inane  Majesty  was  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  in  a  very  singular  dress.  He  had  a  hat  of 
cork  on  his  head,  with  a  plumage  of  goose's  feathers, 
which  together  presented  an  appearance  not  unlike 
t  huge  shuttlecock.  His  mantle  was  of  whity-brown 
paper,  ornamented  with  rows  of  beads;  and  his  hair 
was  tied  up  in  a  great  blue  bladder.  As  for  his 
person,  it  was  swelled  out  to  an  unaccountable  size  ; 
and  a  very  fat  unthinking  face  seemed  to  procure 
him  the  respect  of  all  present.  A  kind  of  muddy 
liquor  floated  in  his  eyes,  which  his  brows  overhung 
like  weeping  willows.  He  carried  the  largest  jewel 
that  belonged  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  nose ;  and 
the  courtiers  best  versed  in  flattery,  were  sure  to 
begin  with  admiring  its  lustre  and  magnitude.  His 
M^esty  had  an  only  son,  who  trod  exactly  in  his 
steps,  and  promised  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
Bceptre :  he  had  profited  much  under  the  most  ac- 
complished master  in  astrology,  magic,  magnetism, 
lugury,  necromancy,  leger-de-main,  conundrum- 
making,  and  punning;  being  the  studies  in  the  high- 
est estimation  in  this  kingdom,  and  deemed  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  young 
prince. 

A  mixture  of  gay  and  melancholy  sentiments 
took  place  in  my  mind  on  contemplating  this  scene: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  thought  of  seeing,  at  my  return 
into  my  own  dear  country,  the  effects  of  this  wide 
edict  of  revocation,  in  depriving  our  court  of  all 
those  gaudy  nothings  that  used  to  flutter  about  it 
like  butterflies  round  a  Mayflower,  shaded  with  a 
sort  of  pensiveness  the  pleasure  which  I  felt,  on 
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the  other  hand,  in  reflecting  that  now  there 
be  room  for  conscious  worth  and  high  proc 
press  forward  and  recommend  themselves 
notice  of  our  own  monarch. 

Just  a^  my  kind  conductor  was  taken  me 
hand  to  present  me  to  his  Inane  Majesty,  the 
scene  vanished  from  before  me,  and  I  seei 
be  carried  up  in  a  sort  of  sailing  cloud  to  a 
derable  height  in  the  air.  The  dread  offal 
troubled  my  fancy,  that  the  agitation  awob 
but  for  full  ten  minutes  I  imagined  myself 
conductor's  balloon,  instead  of  the  great  el 
the  fire-side.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  info 
reader,  that,  the  instant  before  this  visionary 
dissolved,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
face  of  my  inane  friend  who  had  shown  me  m 
civility,  there  lurked  a  strong  likeness  (^  i 
school- fellow  the  Projector:  the  lines  of  t 
semblance  were,  however,  very  much  obscu 
the  vast  margin  which  the  frothy  and  puffii 
ments  of  this  country  are  sure  to  produce  ia 
face. 
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Utjlos  in,  sqftis,  secrettu  nascitur  hortis^ 

Jgrutus  pecorij  nmllo  convulsus  aratro, 

Qftem  mtdcent  aungf  firnuU  sd,  educat  imber, 

Mulii  iUumpueri,  mnJUa  ojytavA^e  jmelUe ; 

Jdem  qvuTk  tenui  carptus  deflondt  ungui, 

NtM  iUumpueri,  ntUUe  optavere puelUe,  catulluk. 

•Sweet  is  that  flower  which  in  retirement  grows, 
TJntouch'd,  inglorious,  in  the  garden's  close, 
FannM  by  soft  airs,  and  bath'd  by  min*string  rain ; 
While  cattle  homage  pay,  and  ploughshares  rude  refrain. 
Its  charms— its  opening  charms,  and  taper  height. 
The  virgins  and  the  love-sick  boys  invite ! 
Yet  ravish  from  the  stem  the  blushing  priz^ 
How  soon,  alas  !  the  sapless  beauty  dies  ! 
Kg  more  its  opening  charms  and  taper  height, 
The  virgins  and  the  love-sick  boys  invite. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  pursuing  an  agreeable 
Tain  of  thought,  in  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  public,  a  letter  from  one  of  my  town  corre- 
ipondents  gave  me  so  rude  a  check,  that  I  was  ob- 
iged  to  take  three  turns  in  the  filbert-walk,  to  re- 
aver my  composure. 

The  letter  brought  me  advice  of  a  very  sore  evil, 
n  the  commerce  of  society,  which  increases  with  a 
^owth  so  rank  and  rapid,  that  all  the  spirit  1  can 
issume,  and  all  the  influence  I  can  exert,  must  be 
condensed,  in  a  manner,  towards  this  one  point  for 
the  present.  The  rage  for  gaming  is  the  danger 
about  which  this  alarum  has  been  rung  by  my  cor- 
respondent: and,  if  the  facts  and  instances  which 
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he  has  collected  for  me  be  as  well  grounded  as  other 
instructions  which  have  come  to  me  from  the  same 
quarter,  I  tremble  for  all  that  is  sacred  or  decent, 
or  honourable  in  life;  and  my  heart  misgives  me,  at 
the  rumour  of  a  pestilence  that  must  soon  produce 
a  general  rotteness  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
and  poison  all  the  springs  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  vice  or  passion,  among  all  the  badm 
of  human  misery,  that  is  of  a  nature  so  spreadioff 
and  malignant  as  the  practice  of  gaming;  nor  wiU 
it  be  difficult  to  discover  the  ground  of  this  mis« 
chievous  pre-eminence,  if  we  attend  to  the  course 
of  its  operation  and  progress  in  the  mind. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  aspect  and  cdottr 
of  other  vices  which  shocks  the  moral  sense,  and  if 
at  open  hostility  with  whatever  good  principles  or 
habits  have  been  nourished  in  us  by  education  or 
example;  but  we  easily  persuade  ourselves  to  look 
upon  gaming  as  a  practice  in  which  we  trust  to  the 
fair  issue  of  chance ;  and,  by  shutting  our  eyes 
against  its»  consequences,  we  not  only  veil  over  its 
reproach,  but  lend  to  it  a  degree  of  plausibilitji 
which  renders  its  temptation  irresistible.  By  tbM 
deceitful  accommodation,  and  despicable  casuistry, 
the  odium  of  this  vice  is  melted  away,  and  nothing 
but  the  first  blush  of  innocence  is  opposed  to  iti 
and  a  certain  decorum  of  sentiment,  which  is  the 
natural  growth  of  every  well- constituted  mind. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  this  vice,  are  always  first 
perceived  on  the  side  of  feeling  and  delicacy;  and 
oftentimes,  while  the  principle  of  virtue  is  left  stand- 
ing itself,  all  its  decorations  and  attractions  will  be  . 
mouldering  away,  under  the  influence  of  this  sour 
ungenial  habit.  But  although  the  infantine  advances 
of  this  pestilent  practice  degrade  the  mind  with  no 
stain  or  reproach  or  criminality,  yet  ruin  that  is 
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tlow,  is  not  the  less  certain ;  and  when  the  first  re- 
pugnance of  habit  is  removed,  the  progress  to  cor- 
niption  is  easy  and  direct.  Other  vices  attack  us 
more  openly,  and  alarm  at  once  all  the  vigour  and 
caution  of  our  minds;  sometimes  take  us  by  assault ; 
sometimes  are  repulsed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  gaming  undermines  and  reduces  us  by  slow 
and  subtle  degrees ;  and,  while  our  conscience  re- 
poses in  a  flattering  security,  robs  it  of  that  timidity 
of  feeling,  and  sensibility  of  honour,  which  consti- 
tute its  principal  safety. 

Thus  the  progress  of  gaming  is  so  much  the 
more  successfully  fatal,  as  it  enters  into  our  habits 
with  little  opposition  from  our  principles,  takes  full 
possession  of  our  souls  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
and  delays  its  attack  upon  the  sacred  citadel  of 
virtue,  till  it  has  effected  a  desertion  of  all  those 
delicacies  of  sentiment,  which  form  a  noble  defence 
about  it.  It  is  on  the  same  account  that  the  most 
disgusting  influence  of  this  sordid  practice  is  re- 
marked in  female  minds,  which  lose  their  fairest 
distinctions  and  privileges,  when  they  lose  the 
blushing  honours  of  modesty,  delicacy,  and  peace. 
It  is  here  that  the  habit  shows  itself  in  its  pride  of 
deformity,  and  appears  in  the  most  afflicting  shapes 
of  wretchedness  and  ruin.  A  female  mind  deprived 
of  its  sensibilities,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  scenes 
in  the  world ;  and  a  man  bereft  of  his  reason  is 
Ittrdly  a  more  abject  and  sorrowful  spectacle. 
These  ruinous  consequences  of  gaming,  my  cor- 
respondent assures  me,  have  already  begun  to  dis- 
play themselves  in  the  character  and  deportment 
of  the  gentler  sex  :  already  the  sweetest  qualities 
of  womanhood  are  perishing  under  its  blast ;  and, 
having  nearly  completed  its  havock  on  the  blossoms 
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and  the  foliage,  it  must  soon  reach  to  the  very  root 
and  principle  of  society  itself. 

To  behold  a  fine  eye,  that  was  made  to  swell  widi 
the  tender  feelings  of  conscious  love,  to  exalt,  to 
correct,  to  animate,  to  transport  its  object,  lend  til 
Its  ardours  and  its  ecstasies  to  the  icy  appetite  of 
avarice ;  and  to  contemplate  a  hand  and  arm,  that 
I>]ature  had  cast  in  her  happiest  mould,  like  the  ten- 
dril of  the  vine,  to  act  as  the  graceful  bond  of  union 
and  affection,  busied  in  the  beggarly  o£Bce  of  con- 
ducting a  Faro  bank ;  is  a  sad  perversion  of  Nature's 
decrees,  and  an  outrage  upon  all  that  is  decorous  or 
lovely  in  the  female  character.    But  it  were  ridicii- 
lous  to  complain  only  of  the  solecisms  of  behaviour, 
and  deformities  of  appearance,  produced  in  the  fe- 
male world  by  this  unblushing  vice,  as  if  these 
were  its  worst  effects.    It  has  a  destroying  appetite, 
that  swallows  up  all  the  regards  and  charities  rf 
the  mind,  and  leaves  in  it  no  principle  of  activitr, 
but  covetousness  and  desperation.     To  the  female 
gamester,  virtue,  and  probity,  and  faith,  as  never 
coming  into  use,  are  of  little  value,  and  no  where 
80  cheaply  purchased  as  in  these  unprincipled  re- 
sorts ;  so  that,  as  I  am  told,  every  practised  seducer, 
who  can  be  gratified  with  less  than  the  costly  n^ 
crifice  of  innocence,  seeks  his  objects  at  the  gannng 
table,  where  he  finds  a  very  few  attractions  wiU 
carry  him  a  great  way  in  a  course  oFeasy  victoriei. 
In  the  whole  compass  of  language  no  terms  ire 
so  misapplied,  as'  those  which  are  expressive  ol 
happiness  ;  and  happiness  itself  is  a  word  which  all 
of  us  are  prompt  in  explaining,  but  which  none  oi 
us  in  fact  understand.    Thus,  what  is  denominated 
the  gay  world,  consists  in  reality  of  the  gravest  and 
dullest  part  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  loves  to  sec 
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the  human  face  overspread  with  genuine  joy,  will 
certainly  not  find  his  account  in  the  regions  of  high 
life,  and  the  crowded  haunts  of  fashion.  Where 
every  hope  of  a  woman's  heart  is  rivetted  on  her 
neighbour's  purse,  and  every  feeling  is  engaged  for 
her  own;  where  the  rapture  of  one  is  the  ruin  of 
another;  where  gain  is  without  credit,  and  loss 
without  consolation  ;  there  can  be  little  room  or 
occaaioQ  for  the  relaxations  of  harmless  mirth,  and 
the  sportiveness  of  innocent  pleasure.  That  va- 
cancy of  mind,  that  excursiveness  of  fancy,  and  that 
rambling  of  thought,  in  which  true  mirth  and  jollity 
delight,  is  not  surely  to  be  found  in  those  courts  of 
•varice,  where  all  our  sensibilities  are  absorbed  by 
the  appetite  of  gain,  and  a  grovelling  solicitude 
about  the  issue  of  a  card  or  a  number. 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  Sophia  was  the  envy 
of  her  own  sex,  and  the  idol  of  ours.  She  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  her  age,  and  beautiful  was  that 

C'me :  but  her  beauty  was  her  least  praise ;  for 
r  heart  had  all  the  luxury  of  feeling,  and  her  un- 
derstanding all  the  graces  of  improvement.  A  win- 
ning unconsciousness  of  her  own  charms,  an  inno- 
cent playfulness  of  manner,  and  a  kind-hearted  at- 
tention to  her  inferiors,  distinguished  her  among 
her  companions,  and  made  her  the  delight  and  or- 
nament of  every  circle.  But  her  ill-fortune  would 
not  suffer  her  to  remain  long  in  this  sovereignty  of 

innocence  at  her  father's  house  in shire ;  at 

die  age  of  twenty-one  she  was  married  to  the  mem- 
ber for  the  county ;  and,  in  the  winter  of  1777, 
began  her  career  in  town  with  such  company  as  her 
equipage  and  condition  entitled  her  to  keep.  A 
long  time  she  held  out  against  all  the  obligations  of 
fashion  and  allurements  of  example :  she  had  an  in- 
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bred  abhorrence  of  gambling ;  and,  tirhile  she  pa^ 
tiently  sustained  the  imputation  of  meanness  for  re- 
fusing to  contribute  to  the  Faro  bank,  her  unavowed 
charities  were  daily  pouring  balm  into  Misfortune's 
wounds ;  and  some  of  those  who  upbraided  her 
parsimony,  had  felt,  in  secret  aids,  the  force  of  her 
generosity,  when  distresses,  which  they  had  wdl 
deserved,  were  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  them. 

But  virtue  that  stands  alone,  and  discountenanc- 
ed^ is  unequally  opposed  to  the  constant  influence 
of  importunity  and  example :  and  Sophia  wanted 
those  aids  of  counsel  and  encouragement  which  s 
tender  and  rational  husband  might  well  have  af- 
forded lier.  I  marked  the  first  inroads  that  were 
made  on  the  delicacy  of  her  sentiments,  and  the 
untouched  bloom  of  her  mind.  I  saw  the  gaiety 
of  her  spints  cankered  and  corroded  ;  and  I  saw 
all  her  sensibilities  gradually  decaying,  like  the 
sapless  germs  of  a  withering  rose-tree. 

It  was  among  a  notorious  set  of  female  gamUen^ 
at  a  house  kept  by  a  baron's  lady,  that  her  transfor- 
mation was  completed ;  where  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  win  from  her  some  valuable  jewels,  whidi 
her  father  had  presented  her  with  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage ;   ana  where   her   husband  was  wretch 
enough  to  share  in  the  plunder.     This  had  the  ef- 
fect of  rendering  her  desperate.    From  that  time 
she  has  continued  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into 
all  the  infamy  of  a  hardened  gamester  ;  and  her  vir^ 
tue  and  her  probity  are  gone,  together  with  her 
family  jewels.     Her  face  too,  which  once  was  illu- 
minated with  unchequered  delight,  and  replete  with 
innocent  graces,  is  now  contracted  to  a  cross  ex- 
pression of  discontent  and  malice;  and  her  beauty, 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  gradual  wear  of  time> 
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that  seldom  obliterates  every  trace,  is  prematurely 
and  radically  ruined  by  tlie  unsparinc  influence  c  f 
lordid  passions  and  corroding  anxieties.  The  he- 
roine of  this  short  tale  is  at  this  moment  well  known 
in  what  are  called  the  gay  circles  of  life,  though  the 
portrait  I  have  drawn  will  be  recognized  only  by 
a  few;  by  those,  alas!  who  have  gazed,  as  I  have 
gazed,  on  the  gilded  rooming  of  her  life,  and  have 
8een,a8l  haveseen,  that  rooming  shrouded  in  a  sud- 
den gloom,  pregnant  with  blight  and  with  mildew. 

My  correspondent  has  forwarded  thisletter  to  me, 
which  he  received  a  few  days  ago  from  a  contem- 
plative friend,  who  desired  that  it  might  be  com- 
municated to  the  old  gentleman  employed  in  school- 
ing the  town,  under  the  title  of  the  Looker-on. 


f       "  MT  DEAR  SIR, 

"  The  other  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  medical 
I     person  who  lives  at  a  short  distance  from  town,  and 

F^     vho  has  under  his  care  a  small  number  of  lunatic 
patients*     As  I  am  curious  to  see  my  species  under 
ef  ery  variety  of  aspect,  I  readily  accepted  the  offer 
W  made  me,  of  introducing  me  to  some  of  his  un- 
happy lodgers.    He  accordingly  carried  me  into 
t  ill  tneir  apartments,  and .  surprised  me  with  such 
I    ligbts  of  human  woe,  as  sunk  all  the  pride  of  my 
E    mture,  and  humbled  the  man  within  me.    I  shall 
[    dwell  only  on  one  spectacle,  which  interested  me 
;    and  a£3icted  me  above  the  rest,  and  forced  me  upon 
'    leflecting  how  much  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit, 
lod  how  soon,  by  a  degenerate  course  of  action,  we 
may  depart  from  ourselves,  and  entomb  every  trace 
ana  vestiee  of  original  worth. 

**  In  a  little  room,  at  the  top  of  the  house,  on  the 
foot  of  a  mattress,  sat  a  woman  whose  age  seemed 
to  be  about  forty  :  she  had  a  long  night-gown  that 
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Was  tied  about  her  neck,  and  reached  to  her  feet^ 
find  her  hair,  which  was  mostly  gray*  was  combed 
back  into  a  sort  of  cap,  or  caul,  which  serVed  to 
keep  it  together.  Her  eyes  were  deep  sunk  in 
their  sockets,  and  her  cheeks  were  miserably  falleii 
in.  Her  neck  was  bent  forwards,  and  bowed  with 
wretchedness ;  and  her  looks  expressed  that  frantic 
gloom,  that  keen  sort  of  melancholy,  and  that  eat- 
ing care,  which  consume  with  perpetual  angunh, 
and  allow  no  comforting  thought,  not  even  m  the 
prospect  of  death. 

''  As  we  entered  the  room^  we  awakened  not  the 
smallest  curiosity  in  her  mind.  Her  chin  fell  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  while  her  elbow  rested  on 
her  knee ;  and,  pointing  to  a  spot  in  the  floor,  dw 
drew  forth  a  sigh  so  hollow,  and  so  sad,  that  my 
whole  frame  underwent  an  agitation'  almost  too 
much  to  support.  In  a  moment  she  sprang  yio- 
lently  from  her  bed,  and,  rushing  to  the  spot  at 
which  she  had  pointed  with  her  nnger,  fell  prone 
with  her  face  upon  it,  crying,  *'  Ah!  my  little, 
little  babes,  will  you  knit  for  ever  those  innocent 
brows  on  your  poor  wicked  mother?"  Then  looking 
at  us  with  a  countenance  full  of  the  most  intense 
feelings,  she  cried,  '*  Hush,  hush,  I  conjure  you  I 
My  little  ones,  my  murdered  little  ones,  will  spetk 
to  me,  if  you  will  but  keep  silence!"  She  continued 
afler  this  prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  talking  indis- 
tinctly.    In  this  situation  we  left  her. 

'^  I  could  not  rest  till  the  keeper  consented  to 
give  me,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  this  afflicted    ^ 
person,  which  he  did  to  this  effect : — *  This  poor    t 
woman,'  said  he,  *  was  once  the  ornament  of  her    ^ 
family,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her.    I  re- 
member Iier,  about  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  little 
cherub-like  face,  it^parkling  with  plcatiure  and  with 
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innocence.  Sbe  married  the  youngest  son  of  a 
Baronety  who  had  taken  orders,  and  held  a  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  father's  residence.  He 
iras  a  youth  of  rare  talents  and  exemplary  worth ; 
and  they  lived  together  in  domestic  happiness,  and 
unassuming  plenty,  a  few  short  years,  till  ill  health, 
and  a  fair  opportunity,  inducea  the  husband  to  try 
the  benefit  of  sea  air,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, when  she  was  persuaded  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  winter  in  town,  at  the  house  of 
a  female  relation.  This  lady  had  neither  honour 
nor  conscience  remaining,  and  had  long,  unknown 
to  her  country  connections,  kept  a  kind  of  decoy 

in square,  where,  under  the  notion  of  routs, 

the  young  and  the  simple  were  allured,  to  the  ruin 
of  their  fortunes  and  their  principles. 

*'  'In  this  vortex  of  villainy,  where  vice  appeared 
to  her  in  a  kind  of  masquerade,  and  tempted  her 
with  the  show  of  elegance,  and  the  authority  of 
bshion,  was  this  poor  creature  abused,  seduced, 
and  vitiated.  After  an  absence  of  three  quarters 
of  a  year,  her  husband  returned,  and  flea  to  her 
with  that  ardour  and  anxiety  with  which  a  husband 
approaches  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loves,  and 
who,  for  reasons  unknown,  has  ceased  to  corre- 
spend  with  him  for  many  months.  He  fled  to  her, 
to  chide  her  for  her  neglect,  and  to  seal  their  re- 
conciliation with  kisses  so  Ions  untasted,— >when, 
instead  of  that  elegant,  affectionate,  and  artless 
character,  which  had  drawn  from  him  so  many 
tears  at  parting,  he  found^her  transformed  into  the 
cold  and  fantastic  creature  of  fashion,  and  stripped 
of  all  the  virtues  lEuid  the  graces  that  belonged  to 
her  native  simplicity. 

^*  *  Being  unacquainted;  however;  with  the  whole 
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of  her  unworthiness,  and  the  full  extent  of  her  pro* 
iiigacy,  he  lived  with  her  for  two  years,  on  an  in- 
come much  abridged  by  her  losses  at  play,  and  a 
mind  penetrated  with  sorrow  and  despondency  at 
the  hourly  proofs  of  her  degeneracy.  His  spirits 
were  so  affected,  and  his  fortune  so  sunk^  that  both 
his  health  and  pocket  united  to  persuade  him  to 
accept  the  place  of  chaplain  to  a  man-of-war, 
which  was  just  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  convoy  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen.  Here  his  tender  constitu- 
tion and  his  aching  heart  so  ill  agreed  with  the 
rough  situation  to  which  he  had  consigned  him- 
self, that  he  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  months,  to  die  of  what  is  usually 
called  a  broken  heart.  His  wife,  who  had  long 
ago  laid  down  all  the  noble  feelings  of  nature  at 
the  gaming-table,  and  had  to  reckon  her  virtue  and 
her  faith  among  the  losses  she  had  there  incurred, 
beheld  without  remorse  his  pining  condition,  and 
saw  his  head  bent  down  upon  his  bosom  with  little 
self-accusation  or  sorrow. 

**  ^  One  night  a  sudden  indisposition  brought  her 
home,  earlier  than  usual,  from  the  lady's  house 
where  her  ruin  had  begun.  She  came,  as  if  led  by 
the  hand  of  Providence,  to  receive  her  husband  8 
last  sigh,  and  to  behold  the  completion  of  her  work. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  spirits  had  been  borne  up  till 
this  moment,  only  to  experience  a  more  sudden 
fall,  and  to  feel  the  piercing  remorse  that  followed 
with  greater  bitterness  and  anguish.  A  sudden  re- 
collection seized  her,  attended  with  such  horror 
and  such  agony  of  grief,  that  her  faculties  were 
overborne,  and  her  reason,  her  health,  and  her 
beauty,  were  the  sudden  forfeits  of  her  crimes.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  gave  the  severest  proof  of 
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her  insanity  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  afford,  by 
mixing  up  deliberately  a  quantity  of  poison,  of 
which  she  took  a  part  herself,  and  found  means  to 
administer  the  rest  to  her  two  little  children  and 
ber  maid^servant :  the  mixture,  however,  was  so  in- 
efficacious, that  it  produced  only  a  temporary  ill- 
ness in  those  on  whom  it  was  tried. 

**  *  It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  put 
her  under  strict  confinement,  and  she  has  now  been 
five  years  a  lodger  in  my  house.  She  will  wear  no 
dress  but  the  one  she  has  now  on,  and  chooses  that 
Kttle  remote  chamber  in  preference  to  any  other. 
But  the  circumstance  most  to  be  admired  is,  that 
Clothing  can  persuade  her  that  her  children  are 
•live ;  she  persists  in  declaring,  that  their  spirits 
are  constantly  in  the  room,  and  continues  to  con- 
verse with  them  the  whole  day,  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually present.  If,  at  those  moments  when  she 
seems  to  be  a  little  more  composed,  we  venture  to 
place  her  children  before  her,  she  immediately  falls 
uto  a  fit  of  raving,  and  cries  out  that  they  are  mul- 
tiplied into  four,  and  are  come  with  scorpions  to 
torment  her.' 

**  Here  my  friend  finbhed  his  sad  account,  and 
I  took  my  leave,  impressed  with  more  horror  than 
any  spectacle  has  ever  yet  created  in  my  mind.  If 
Mr.  Simon  Olive-Branch  can  make  any  use  of  this 
story,  which  I  send  in  this  naked  and  simple  forn^ 
he  is  at  liberty  to  employ  it,  as  he  has  done,  others, 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity. 

"  Yours,  &c/* 
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J^/(;c  ^  speme  pus  venientia  somrda  portis; 
Cum  jna  venerunt  somnia,  pondtu  haberU, 

When  serious  dreams  the  door  of  fancy  gain, 
Think  not  these  serious  dreams  were  sent  in  vain. 


raoPBRiiosi 


"  SIR 


TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 


**  All  those  who  have  inarched  before yoa 
with  the  greatest  dignity  in  the  speculative  office  oC 
reforming  the  town,  have  been  so  remarkable  fat 
the  faculty  of  dreaming,  that  it  is  now  indisp^ni- 
ably  requisite  for  a  periodical  writer  to  devote  hii 
slumbers,  as  well  as  his  waking  meditations,  to  the 
entertainment  of  his  readers.  Nor  is  it  witboot 
reason  that  this  faculty  is  held  in  so  great  esteem : 
for,  if  dreams  have  any  thing  of  inspiration  in  tbeoii 
those  whom  they  most  frequently  visit  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  fittest  for  the  task  of  instruction.  Nor 
can  advice  ever  come  more  modestly  disguised, 
than  when  cloaked  under  the  emblematical  cover- 
ing of  this  mystical  morality. 

*'  It  was  with  real  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I 
perceived  in  your  second  paper  such  unquestionable 
marks  of  your  being  possessed  of  this  valuable  fa- 
culty, which  I  look  upon  as  a  genuine  voucher  of 
your  true  descent  from  the  dreamers  of  former  timesi 
and  a  proof  that  you  are  not  unworthy  to  sit  in  the 
Spectator's  chair.  For  I  consider  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  the  periodical  writers  to  be  all  of  one 
literary  family;  and  that,  like  the  Incas  of  Peru 
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among  their  countr3n[nen,  they  hand  down  one  to 
the  other  a  kind  of  appropriate  hereditary  talents 
which  distinguish  them  among  the  community  of 
authors. 

•*  The  Spectator,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  fa- 
mily, as  well  as  some  of  the  worthiest  of  his  poste- 
rity, not  only  could  dream  when  they  pleased,  but 
could  also  choose  the  subject  of  their  dream.  Being 
thus  provided  with  a  domestic  oracle,  the  philoso- 
pher had  no  difficulty  to  fear.  When  a  knotty 
case  occurred,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
compose  himself  to  sleep  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
The  busy  embryon  thought  soon  expanded  in  his 
brain ;  and,  when  he  awoke,  out  sprung  the  armed 
goddess. 

**  As  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  possessed 
of  this  discretionary  dreaming  power,  I  hope  you 
will  not  refuse  to  sleep  a  little  now  and  then  on  my 
affiurs,  if  I  should  have  occasion  for  your  assistance ; 
and,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  may  some- 
times dream  a  little  myself,  I  shall  take  a  pleasure 
m  submitting  my  visions  to  your  eye,  that  you  may 
«ther  communicate  them  to  the  public,  or  use  them 
at  rough  materials  to  be  wrought  up  and  adorned  in 
yottr  own  slumbers. 

"  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  there  are  two 
diittnet  kinds  of  dreams  :  the  one,  of  a  plain  and 
household  nature,  such  as  ordinary  persons  expe- 
rience ;  the  other,  more  refined  and  spiritualized, 
aod  peculiar  to  periodical  writers :  the  one,  foggy 
and  frothy,  and  bred  of  indigestion  and  vapour; 
the  other,  pure  and  ethereal,  the  essence  of  fancy, 
aad  the  spirit  of  contemplation.  The  one,  in  short, 
i>  involuntary  and  constitutional ;  the  other  is  de- 
pendent on  the  will;  and  subordinate  to  the  judge- 
Blent. 
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*^  Voluntary  dreams  were  little  known  amorigtbe 
ancients;  and  I  think  the  first  person  who  suc- 
ceeded in  this  way,  in  our  own  country,  was  the  ce? 
iebrated  John  Bunyan,  who  has  carried  the  art  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  He  chose  the  field  of 
allegory,  as  best  calculated  to  exercise  his  superior 
talents  for  invention  and  imagery ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  this  famous  dreamer  to  allow,  that  the 
perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  his  language,  and  the 
entertaining  flow  of  his  narrative,  render  his  allego- 
rical writings  fitter  perhaps  than  any  others  to  cap- 
tivate youthful  imaginations.  His  merit  will  more 
appear,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  perfectly  ori- 
ginal; and  that  Spencer  himself,  with  the  Italian 
poets  for  a  model,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  melodious  poetry,  has  but  few  readers  who 
persevere  to  the  end,  and  still  fewer  who  follow  him 
with  clear  ideas  and  connected  impressions.  His  de- 
lineations are  perhaps  too  picturesque :  they  are 
admirable  when  taken  individually ;  but  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  keep  sight  of  the  connection,  that  they  de- 
rive no  lustre  from  their  union.  Honest  Bunyan,  oa 
the  other  hand,  seeks  no  refinement,  but  follows  na- 
ture even  in  fiction  ;  and  when  we  have  accompa- 
nied his  Pilgrim  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  we  can 
clearly  recollect  every  step  of  his  progress. 

'*  The  dreams  of  this  author  are  all  serious ;  U 
Quevedo*s,  on  the  contrary,  are  humorous  and  sati- 
rical. Addison,  who  touched  with  the  happiest  art 
every  chord  of  polite  learning,  has  occasionally  em- 
ployed a  dream  to  convey  his  instructions,  whether 
his  subject  were  gay,  severe,  or  solemn.  The  pa- 
per of  the  Spectator,  entitled  the  Vision  of  Mina, 
has  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  imagery,  with  an 
elegance  and  melody  of  language,  that  stand  unri- 
valled in  English  literature..  The  subject  of  h^man 
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life  has  likewise  been  cast  into  a  dream  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Rambler,  whose  strong  and  penetrating 
mind  enabled  him  to  excel  in  every  species  of 
vritiDg ;  but  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  two  papers  together,  will  not  hesitate 
loog  to  give  the  preference  to  Addison.  His  con- 
ceptions seem  to  flow  without  labour  or  effort ;  and 
even  in  point  of  solemnity,  which  is  the  style  most 
natural  to  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  the  Spectator 
bas,  in  this  instance,  snatched  a  glorious  victory  in 
the  heart  of  his  empire. 

**  This  species  of  writing  seems  best  adapted  to 
lobjects  of  a  grave  kind,  because  there  is  some- 
thing naturally  serious  in  a  dream.  When  a  man  is 
thrown  into  a  state  in  which  he  is  barely  conscious 
of  his  existence*  the  workings  of  his  fancy,  however 
ibsurd,  have  something  awful  in  their  character. 
Hence  in  all  ages  they  have  been  considered  as  sa- 
cred; and  though  the  greater  part  of  the  fleeting 
creations  of  fancy  are  instantly  forgotten,  there  are 
few  of  us  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been 
visited  with  dreams  which  have  made  a  durable  im- 
pression. 

**  The  ancients  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
dreama,  and  assigned  a  very  distinguished  rank  in 
die  state  to  the  persons  who  were  appointed  to  in- 
terpret them.  They  believed  that  the  will  of  the 
gods  was  of^en  to  be  collected  from  these  nightly 
communications ;  but  as  they  turned  out  to  be  more 
frequently  false  than  true,  they  believed  that  but  a 
small  part  were  sent  by  the  gods,  and  that  the  vana 
momnia^  the  illusive  visions,  were  continually  flut- 
tering about  the  earth  in  multitudes,  ready  to  insi- 
nmue  themselves  into  drowsy  brains. 

"  Vjrg^  relates,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid, 
that  these  idle  dreams  were  the  fruit  of  a  huge  elm- 
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tree,  which  grew  in  the  entrance  of  the  inferoal 
regions. 

In  medio,  ramos  annosaque  brachia  pandit 
UlmuSf  opacctf  ingens;  quam  sedem  somnia  vtdgo 
Vana  tenere  ferunt,  folUsque  stib  omnUnu  hartnt, 

JBN.S82. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  road 
An  elm  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad  : 
The  god  of  sleep  there  hides  his  heavy  head ; 
And  empty  dreams  on  ev*ry  leaf  are  spread. 

*^  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  describes 
this  tree  to  be  situated  amidst  the  Furies,  Centaurs, 
Gorgons,  Harpies,  Diseases,  Cares,  Pain,  Famine, 
Poverty,  and  all  the  horrid  crew  which  inhabit  that 
tremendous  abode ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  ia« 
fluence  which  the  passions  represented  by  these  aU 
legorical  beings  are  known  to  possess  in  produciiig 
dreams.  The  same  author  afterwards  copies  Homer 
in  describing  the  avenues  by  which  dreams  pas 
from  the  Elysian  Fields  to  the  upper  world.  There 
are  two  gates,  he  says ;  the  one  of  ivory,  through 
which  false  dreams  find  their  way ;  the  other  of  horn, 
which  admits  only  the  true.  These  were  the  regn- 
lar  channels  of  communication ;  but  it  sometimes 
happened,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  that  a  dream 
was  sent  down  from  the  throne  of  Jupiter  hiinaei( 
as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon,  when  he  was  per* 
suaded  by  a  vision  to  give  battle  to  the  Trojans 
without  the  assistance  of  Achilles. 

^*  The  manes,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  were  be- 
lieved to  send  pleasant  dreams,  with  salutary  admo- 
nitions respecting  futurity,  to  their  former  friends 
on  earth,  and  frightful  and  ghastly  apparitions  tt 
those  who  had  offended  or  injured  them.  Hence  it 
became  a  principal  part  of  domestic  worship  to  ap- 
pease the  maftes : 
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NetUnn^ecH  mUtant  mala  somnia  manes. 
Lest  the  neglected  manes  sad  dreams  send. 

"  The  ceremony  used  for  this  purpose  was  the 
offering  of  a  cake  sprinkled  with  salt : 

Somnia  fiOad  htdunt  temeraria  nocte, 

Et  pavidas  mentes falsa  Hmerejubent ; 
JEt  vanum.  ventura  hominum  genus  omnia  noctis 

Farre  pio  placanit  et  saUente  sale. 

When  falls  the  blood-stain'd  curtain  of  the  night, 
Dire  dreams  rush  forth,  and  timorous  souls  diright ; 
Then,  urged  by  superstitious  iaith,  we  bake 
Our  childish  antidotes  of  salted  cake. 

''I  quote  this  from  Tibullus ;  who,  in  another 
passage,  describes  himself  as  occupied  in  expelling 
evil  dreams  from  the  slumbers  of  his  sick  mistress, 
by  the  same  means : 

Ipse  procuravi,  nepossent  sava  nacere 
Somnia,  ter  sanUd  deveneranda  mold. 

The  thrice  blest  cake  have  I  prepared  to  keep 
From  sad  tumultuous  dreams  her  sacred  sleep. 

^  I  know  not  whether  the  practice  among  the 
mlgar  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  of  laying  a 
pwce  of  cake  under  their  pillow  on  certain  occa- 
noDs,  to  procure  pleasant  dreams,  have  not  taken  its 
origm  from  this  old  ceremony ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  a  regular  analogy  might  be  traced  between 
the  notions  and  customs  of  the  ancients,  and  those  of 
the  modems,  on  this  curious  subject,  since  supersti- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In- 
stead of  the  agency  odhemanesy  we  have  substituted 
that  of  good  and  evil  spirits  ;  and  the  belief  of  this 
supernatural  interference  will  continue  till  the  na- 
tural cause  of  dreams  is  generally  understood.  Milton 
has  given  countenance  to  this  opinion  by  the  well- 
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known  passage  which  he  puts  lAto  the  mouth  of 
Adam: 

4 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth,  ji 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleeps  &c  j 

^'  And  more  strongly  still  by  the  descriptkm  ] 
wherein  Satan  is  represented  in  the  act  of  inspiring  - 
evil  dreams  into  the  fancy  of  Eve : 

Him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  dev'lish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams ; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
Th*  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure;  there  raise 
At  least  distemper*d  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hope,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engend'ring  pride. 

^^  I  do  not  mean  to  examine  whether  supernatural 
communications  have  at  any  time  been  made  to'mea 
during  sleep ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  dreams  proceed  from  natural  causes.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  a  person  will  seldom  fail  to 
dream  in  the  night  of  whatever  has  seriously  en- 
gaged his  attention  during  the  day.  An  uneasy  pos- 
ture in  bed,  a  bad  state  of  body,  or  any  impressions 
of  disease  or  pain,  will  likewise  infallibly  produce 
uneasy  and  frightful  dreams.  The  same  effect  at- 
tends a  heavy  supper,  or,  in  short,  any  thing  which 
overloads  and  oppresses  the  body,  or  agitates  the 
mind.  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke,  oft 
person  who  dreamed  that  he  was  ascending  Mount 
iEtna,  and  that  he  felt  his  feet  scorched  with  the 
heat  of  the  soil,  which  was  really  occasioned  by  a 
bottle  of  warm  water  that  was  applied  to  his  sofes* 
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Every  person  is  furnished  with  stories  and  instances 
b  proof  of  this  observation.  Those  who  have  known 
trluit  itistolove,  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  influence  of  this  powerful  passion  on  their 
deeping  thoughts.  In  short,  the  prevailing  passion, 
irthe  leading  habit  of  our  lives,  if  it  do  not  create, 
irfll  at  least  always  give  a  tinge  and  colour  to  our 
ireams,  which  is  fancifully  attributed  by  Shak- 
ipeare  to  the  influence  of  Queen  Mab,  who 

Qallopsy  night  by  night, 
Through  bvers*  brains,  and  then  Uiey  dream  of  love ; 
0*er  lawyers*  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 
O'er  ladies*  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream  : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig*s  tail. 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 
Smnetimes  she  driveth  o*er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  fire  fathom  deep. 

BOMEO  AMD  JULUT. 

^'I  have  only  to  remark  further,  that  in  very  sound 
leep  the  mind  is  not  subject  to  be  disturbed  by 
Irouns;  and  accordingly  it  is  in  the  morning  chief- 
f  diat  these  allusions  appear,  when  the  slumbers 
re  light.  This  naturally  suggests  a  remedy,  which 
tile  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  this  complaint,  will 
ffcolate  at  the  same  time  its  moral  advantages 
miagh  the  whole  system  of  our  duties  and  exertions 
-I  niean  that  of  early  rising,  which  I  consider  as  an 
bject  of  such  importance  as  to  lay  claim  to  a  sepa- 
Ite  discussion  in  some  future  paper.  The  fresh  air 
f  die  morning  is  a  sort  of  bath  to  the  spirits,  that 
races  and  restores  them  after  the  tumultuous  toss-* 
igs  of  a  feverish  night. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  remedy  I  have 
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mentioned  will  be  of  any  avail  to  save  the  mind  of 
the  oppressor  from  nightly  fears,  or  to  wipe  swtsf 
remorse  from  an  evil  conscience :  these  are  the 
proper  rewards  of  crimes.  The  blessings  of  a  sound 
and  undisturbed  imagination  are  not  to  be  procured 
but  by  temperance,  activity,  and  a  good  life. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient 

*'  and  most  humble  servant, 

London,  26  March  1792.  ««  G. ." 

My  correspondent's  sensible  letter  leaves  me  room 
for  a  few  remarks,  with  which  I  shall  close  this  pa- 
per.—In  the  course  of  my  speculations  upon 
human  life,  some  thoughts  have  naturally  been  be- 
stowed upon  that  large  and  miscellaneous  part  of  it 
which  is  spent  in  dreaming.  Mankind  are  divided 
in  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  on  most  others 
on  which  two  opinions  can  be  held,  by  too  wide  an 
interval.  The  vulgar  and  superstitious  regard  their 
dreams  as  oracular ;  while  those  who  pretend  to 
greater  culture  and  intelligence  consider  them  as 
wholly  unworthy  of  regard.  There  is  a  point  that^ 
stands  equally  aistant  from  these  two  opposite  sen- 
timents, by  attending  to  which  some  usieful  ideas 
may  arise  on  the  subject. 

When  we  carry  our  respect  for  ordinary  dreams 
so  far  as  to  suppose  them  prophetical,  \ety  seriooa 
impressions  may  be  given,  and  much  inconvenienoe 
may  result  to  the  waEing  and  substantial  parts  of  our 
lives.  It  has  often  happened,  no  doubt,  that  a 
dream,  by  presenting  to  the  imagination  a  lucW 
number,  has  induced  a  poor  man  to  commit  himseu 
in  the  lottery :  and  I  have  been  told  of  young  ladies, 
who  have  stooped  to  low  alliances,  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestions  of  these  empty  counsellors.  I  think 
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too  I  have  observed,  in  the  nature  of  these  nightly 
OMJoratioDSy  a  tendency  to  invert  the  order  of 
iimg$,  as  it  stands  in  reality.  What  we  have  con- 
emplated  with  reverential  awe  during  the  day,  we 
Dcounter  in  our  dreams  with  a  careless  familia- 
ity,  and  are  frequentlv  drawn  into  the  closest  in- 
iuiacy  with  what  has  mled  our  waking  thoughts 
rith  dread  and  abhorrence. 

In  the  drama  too  of  our  dreams,  the  most  topsy- 
turvy dispositions  are  made,  and  the  different  parts 
re  sustained  by  the  most  improper  persons  in  the 
rorld:  thus,  our  best  friends  will  sometimes  act  in 
hese  scenes  like  the  bitterest  enemies,  and  the 
Hirest  characters  will  be  concerned  in  the  basest  ac- 
ioDs.  To  draw  therefore  from  such  confused  ap- 
learances  rules  for  our  daily  practice,  and  to  suspect 
irtoe  and  honesty  because  our  mischievous  fancy 
las  traduced  them  in  our  dreams,  would  be  to  lay  a 
(Mindation  for  such  caprice,  misconstruction,  and 
ibnse,  as  totally  to  disqualify  us  for  the  commerce 
if  society. 

A  coimdence  in  these  chimeras  has  led  many  per- 
iODs  into  mistakes  respecting  their  real  qualifications 
md  their  proper  parts  in  life.  A  very  peaceful 
iiard-workmg  cobbler  of  my  own  parish,  by  some  dis- 
»rtioii  of  his  fancy,  became  suddenly  so  valiant  in 
lis  dreams,  and  so  wasted  his  spirits  by  night  with 
db  military  achievements,  that  he  actually  needed 
«pofe  in  the  day*time,  and  was  obliged  to  excuse 
limself  to  his  customers  on  account  of  his  double 
irofeflsion.  His  fancy  became  at  last  so  possessed 
vith  images  of  war,  that  he  considered  it  as  impious 
0  oppose  Heaven  any  longer;  and  accordingly  en- 
itfed  for  a  soldier,  leaving  a  farewell  epistle  to  his 
iunilj,  ID  which  he  assured  them  that  he  felt  him- 
df  bom  to  great  actions,  and  exhorted  them  to 
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sell  his  stock  in  trade,  which  might  help  to 
tain  them  till  he  returned  the  colonel  of  hifl 
ment.  Before  he  had  well  gained  acquaintanc 
his  firelock,  he  was  drilled  into  a  new  order  of  di 
which  took  now  so  opposite  a  turn,  that  he  m 
in  a  month  more  shoes  in  his  sleep,  than  hi 
done  for  years  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hisL 
I  have  since  heard  that  he  has  deserted;  bu 
been  able  to  trace  him  no  further. 

Though  I  suspect  that  a  superstitious  reliai 
the  authenticity  of  dreams,  is  often  the  secret! 
of  much  perplexity  and  sorrow  to  the  unenliffi 
part  of  the  community;  yet,  on  the  other  hi 
cannot  think  it  wise  to  treat  so  remarkable  a  p: 
ty  of  our  natures,  as  perfectly  fruitless  and 
It  may  possibly  be  of  much  latent  consequei 
the  animal  economy,  and  is  by  no  means  with 
moral  advantages.  Though  I  should  scrupleto 
that  our  dreams  are  significant  of  the  future, 
the  future  have  already  occupied  our  v 
thoughts;  yet  I  respect  them  as  a  kind  of  allq 
our  past  life,  in  which  the  sentiments  that  ha 
vemed  us  during  the  day  are  obliquely  and 
phorically  alluded  to,  under  various  shapes  ai 
guises.  I  look  upon  them  as  bringing  to  the 
tribunal  of  our  consciences,  a  testimony  in  i 
to  the  general  complexion  of  our  thought 
making  favourable  or  unfavourable  reports,  a* 
ing  as  our  sentiments  have  been  pure  and  u| 
or  have  contracted  the  stain  of  latent  crimin 

I  shall  finish  with  recommending  to  such 
curious  in  this  part  of  natural  knowledge,  this  0 
critica,  by  treasuring  up  their  own  experienc 
wa^,  to  establish  a  sort  of  scale  of  dreams  i 
estmiation  and  regulation  of  their  waking  tho 
and  shall  myself^  probably,  in  some  f\itulne 
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prosecute  these  hints  for  their  advantage,  unless  a 
dreamiog  correspondent  shall  communicate  some- 
thing to  me  on  the  subject  that  shall  supersede  my 
own  observations. 


No.  23.    SATURDAY,  MAY  26. 


In  tumbling  over  our  family  manuscripts  a  day  or 
two  ago,  my  attention  was  arrestea  by  a  long 
epistle  addressed  to  a  king.  It  seems  to  have 
heexk  written  by  one  of  the  Olive-Branches,  wha 
was  in  hol^  orders.  But,  as  many  of  us  have  been 
of  theclencal  profession,  andas  uiis  performance 
iiappens  to  be  without  date,  I  must  leave  my 
leEiaerB  to  guess  at  the  crisis  of  the  state,  and  the 
period  of  our  history  in  which  it  was  written,  by 
the  complexion  of  its  matter. 

TO  THE  KING. 
SIR) 

As  I  consider  this  as  a  moment  in  whicfi 
efery  honest  endeavour  should  be  made  to  trahquil- 
liie  die  suspense  of  the  nation,  and  to  fix  the  public 
cfiiiion  on  the  safe  and  sober  side,  I  look  upon  my- 
self as  justified,  by  the  character  I  maintain  of  a 
gentleman,  and  a  clergyman  of  England,  in  thus 
addressing  your  majesty  on  a  subject  so  critically 
interesting  to  yourself  and  us  all.  It  is  in  vain  that 
I  hold  forth  from  my  pulpit  thus  twice  a-week  the 
sdemn  truths  and  injunctions  of  religion,  and  endea- 
vour through  the  week  to  keep  up  in  my  parishioners 
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the  practice  of  what  I  have  taught,  while  their 
minds  are  discomposed  and  ruffled  by  menaces  ini 
alarms,  and  while  their  attention  is  drawn  towards 
objects  of  immediate  concern  to  their  repose  and 
preservation. 

At  a  juncture  like  this,  so  big  with  destiny,  sod 
so  proline  of  change,  every  thinking  man  is  contem- 
plating whatever  is  most  dear  and  sacred  to  him 
m  the  system  in  which  he  moves,  with  an  aching  so- 
licitude ;  and  you,  Sir,  above  all,  must  feel  your- 
self touched  with  the  present  instability  of  throneSi 
of  constitutions,  and  establishments. 

I  have  ever  contemplated  your  Majesty  as  the 
greatest  prince  in  Chnstendom ;  not  because  yea 
have  the  greatest  power,  not  because  you  are  at  the 
head  of  the  greatest  nation,  but  because  you  are  of  ] 
all  princes  the  most  important  to  the  people  over 
whom  you  reign.  It  must  assuredly  give  you  great 
weight  in  your  own  eyes,  to  reflect  that  youmaKean 
essential  part  of  a  constitution  under  which  mankind 
have  been  happier  and  greater  than  in  any  state  of 
things  hitherto  experienced.  But  if  there  be  a  criaii 
in  the  history  of  your  country,  in  which  this  your 
consequence  to  your  subjects  is  more  particularly 
felt,  1  scruple  not  to  say  that  this  is  that  criris* 
When  the  caprice  of  innovation,  and  the  indefinite 
love  of  change,  get  abroad  among  a  sanguine  people 
like  your  English  subjects,  it  is  natural  and  risfat 
for  good  men  to  turn  towards  the  resources  which 
the  constitution  has  provided  for  its  own  security 
and  continuance. 

Now  that  part  of  it  to  which  wise  men  have  prin- 
cipally ascribed  its  poise  and  stability,  is  tlie  share 
which  your  Majesty  enjoys ;  a  share  which  has  ex* 
eluded  the  fluctuating  rage  and  unbridled  ambition 
of  Democracies,  while  it  has  admitted  and  strength* 
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ened  all  the  virtuous  efficacy  of  the  Republican  form. 
It  is  this  steadiness  and  integrity  which  the  state  has 
derived  from  the  crown,  that  enables  us  to  boast 
that  the  frame  of  our  constitution  has  undergone 
no  material  change  since  the  sera  of  the  Restora- 
tion, if  we  except  the  triennial  law  passed  under 
King  William,  and  repealed  under  George  the  First. 
This  principle  of  conservation,  so  characteristic  of 
your  Majesty's  crown,  naturally  holds  it  up  to  those 
who  are  conspiring  against  the  blessings  of  our 
constitution,  as  the  great  mark  of  their  destroying 
system.  This  they  obscurely  drive  at  through  the 
medium  of  collateral  ruin ;  to  this  end  a  thousand 
arts  and  deceptions  are  employed,  in  a  progressive 
coarse  of  operation ;  and  the  mildest  professions 
aad  projects  of  reform  are  at  this  time  only  the 
irit  steps  of  the  scale  of  destruction,  the  initiative 
fbrms  or  that  towering  fabric  of  mischief  which  they 
meditate  in  their  hearts. 

The  base  of  every  revolution  is  broad  and  com- 
prdiensive  ;  a  multitude  of  different  factions  unite 
to  compose  it,  characterized  by  one  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, but  with  different  views  and  different  motives. 
The  disappointment, however,  of  their  separate  en- 
deavours brings  them  closer  together ;  the  society 
of  resentment  shapes  the  cause  of  the  one  to  the 
caoae  of  the  other ;  each  considers  that  the  wishes 
of  the  rest  run  parallel  to  a  certain  length  with  his 
own ;  as  their  spirits  become  heated,  their  thoughts 
become  blended ;  till  at  last  the  views  of  the  vio- 
lent and  the  wicked  prevail  altogether,  and  a  com- 
mon desperation  overspreads  the  whole.  Your  Ma- 
jetty's  acquaintance  with  history  must  bring  to 
four  mindfa  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  this 
ptthering  and  condensing  principle  in  all  plots  and . 
nadiinations  against  government ;  it  must  put  you 
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upon  your  guard  against  those  specious  reforming  ^ 
requisitions,  which,  however  reasonable  they  maj  i 
be,  when  abstractedly  considered,  are  always  to  J 
be  distrusted  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  | 
unreasonable  times,  in  times  of  heat  and  of  damoor, 
like  the  present.  I  speak  of  this  spirit  of  innofi- 
tion  with  reference  to  our  happy  constitution :  in 
other  places  it  may  be  justified  by  other  circom- 
stances  ;  but  while  we  sit  under  Uie  shade  of  our 
own  laws,  and  feel  all  the  cherishing  benignity  of 
our  own  government,  it  is  fair  almost  to  look  with 
distrust  and  prejudice  on  all  projects  of  change 
whatever,  and  to  regard  them  as  necessarily  in- 
volving much  hazard  and  danger. 

In  a  constitution  so  complicated^  our8,andcoiii- 
posed  of  so  many  minute  parts  which  require  a  sound 
knowledge  of  human  afiairs  to  understand  Uieirsub- 
serviency  to  the  whole,  it  is  not  for  every  pretender 
to  tell  us  what  we  can  spare,  or  what  props  are  ne* 
cessary  to  an  edifice  which  has  not  been  erected  at 
once  on  mathematical  principles,  or  after  any  pre- 
concerted plan  or  model,  but  has  grown  and  spread 
with  time,  occasion,  and  emergency ;  and  has  been 
pierced  and  parcelled  into  various  apartments,  more 
with  a  view  to  accommodation  than  grace,  to  ca« 
pacity  than  proportion,  to  interior  comfort  than 
outward  symmetry  and  order.  A  constitutimi  so 
mysteriously  wrought,  so  fashioned  to  the  changiog 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  so  pliable  to  the  want! 
and  demands  of  our  nature,  however  slow  in  finish- 
ing, has  a  higher  claim  to  our  regard,  than  if  it  had 
been  woven  at  once  in  the  brains  of  a  single  set  of 
men,  or  in  the  revolution  of  a  single  sera,  to  fit  wkh 
scrupulous  adjustment  the  philosophy  of  the  Umeii 
,  or  a  transitory  crisis  of  popular  opinion. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  our  constitutioii 
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Itts  been  sealed  with  the  sanction  of  time  and  suc- 
ces8i?e  generations ;  that  it  has  been  found  answer- 
able to  all  the  purposes  of  national  aggrandisement ; 
that  fighting  under  its  banners  we  have  gloriously 
M)nquered ;  that  under  its  protection  we  have  main- 
tained our  religion ;  that  we  have  found  its  spirit 
congenial  to  commerce,  and  friendly  to  the  progress 
if  knowledge  and  humanity:  it  is  enough  to  know 
this,  without  troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  its  origin,  or  its  qualifications  of  birth. 

If  our  constitution,  whole  as  it  is,  had  no  original 
foundation  in  the  free  consent  of  a  people  ;  if  we  do 
not  enjoy  it  as  the  entire  gift  of  a  solemn  confedera- 
tion ;  there  is  nevertheless  no  part  of  it  that  has  not 
been  tried  in  all  its  points,  and  all  its  bearings ;  that 
btt  not  many  times  over  been  weighed  in  the  ba- 
bnce  by  contending  interests  ;  that  has  not  been 
examined,  in  times  of  trouble  and  in  times  of  re- 
pose, with  jealous  scrupulosity ;  and  that  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  marked  with  no  particular  humour 
of  a  particular  juncture,  but  bearing  in  its  aspect 
the  reverend  authority  of  time,  the  different  sub- 
icriptions  of  difierent  ages,  and  the  broad  testimony 
of  human  nature  at  large. 

Those,  therefore,  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  who 
ire  so  pleased  with  discovering  that  our  government 
is  no  constitution,  because  they  are  unable  to  trace 
it  back  to  any  general  association  and  consent  of  the 
people,  are  solicitous  about  formalities  that  have  no 
natural  ground  in  human  affairs,  which  proceed  by 
ui  involuntary  course  of  incidental  progression  and 
improvement.  Secure  in  the  actual  blessings  of  po- 
litical freedom,  we  need  not  contend  about  forms 
ind  titles:  we  will  not  make  war  upon  these  verbal 
politicians,  in  vindication  of  our  right  to  the  name  of 
constitution,  if  they,  on  their  part,  will  not  insist  on 
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our  razing  this  our  structure  of  happiness  to  the 
ground,  because  the  first  stone  was  laid  without  the 
due  decorums  of  ceremony  and  punctilio. 

If  these  Rights  of  Man,  which  have  taken  such  ^ 
hold  of  some  men's  fancies,  be  so  encumbered  with  2 
formality ;  if  their  tendency  be  to  dissolve  all  go- 
vernments, whether  good  or  bad,  supposing  them 
to  have  proceeded  informally;  I  have  no  compunc- 
tion in  declaring,  that  these  rights  of  man  are  in- 
consistent with  his  social  character,  are  inimical  to 
his  true  interests,  and  subversive  of  his  civil  free- 
dom ;  but  may  serve  to  the  end  of  time,  as  the  stale 
pretence  of  revolutions;  and  afford  to  factions 
leaders  a  language  unintelligibly  imposing  to  the 
gaping  vulgar,  and  rich  in  the  unideal  terms  of  i 
raving  philosophy. 

Let  not  such  flimsy  reasoners  disturb  your  Mfr 
jesty's  peace,  or  shake  your  faith  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  good  people  of  England,  who  love  you,  not 
merely  as  their  king,  but  as  an  integral  part  oft 
great  whole,  in  which  their  security  is  involved,  and 
as  the  bond  and  pledge  of  perpetuity  to  these  our 
political  blessings.  We  look  upon  you,  Sir»  as  one 
of  the  system  with  us ;  as  sharing  in  all  its  who]^ 
some  restraints,  and  as  feeling  a  fellowship  with 
your  people  in  all  the  benefits  it  diffuses.  Look 
then,  with  confidence,  to  the  depth,  and  breadth, 
and  solidity,  of  the  scheme  of  our  government^  aia 
sufficient  defence  against  the  irregular  attacks  oft 
political  banditti. 

A  parliament-house  may  be  burned  with  all  iti  \ 
journals  and  records ;  but  who  shall  burn  out  of  our 
hearts  those  witnesses  and  documents  of  freedom 
which  are  lodged  and  cherished  there  ?  The  tu4» 
of  the  capital  may  be  renewed ;  but  what  sudden 
fury  shall  prevail  against  the  rocky  frame  of  our 
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ittitution,  of  which  no  man's  mind  has  furnished 
!  model,  but  which  time  and  the  hour  have  raised 
Ji  an  insensible  progress,  and  have  built  of  mate- 
Is  that  blows  and  buffets  only  serve  to  indurate  ? 
e  sense  of  the  nation  may  subside,  and  alarm 
1  distrust  may  take  a  sudden  possession  of  their 
ids;  but  what  efforts  of  disappointed  malice 
ill  prevail  against  the  seated  prosperity  of  the 
mtry,  the  evidence  of  actual  enjoyment,  and 
I  strong  arguments  of  fact  and  feeling? 
Should  it,  however,  be  your  Majesty's  fate  to  see 
oe  disturbances  ere  you  sink  into  the  tomb  of 
ir  ancestors,  you  have  been  taught  how  to  combat 
h  ills,  and  to  wrestle  with  calamity.  Your  bro- 
f  of  France  was  fostered  in  the  lap  of  indulgence, 
I  spoiled  in  the  nursery  of  despotism.  To  an  ab- 
ite  monarch,  his  subjects  are  his  playthings  while 
lies  in  his  cradle,  and  the  sport  of  his  passions 
en  he  sits  upon  his  throne ;  but  the  kings  of  Eng- 
d  are  tutored,  and  corrected,  and  lessoned,  and 
echized  by  the  people  at  an  early  age :  and  your 
jesty  especially  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school 
usappomtment,  and  has  been  exercised  in  trouble 
1  in  sorrow.  We  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  that 
1  will  stand  firm,  should  any  severer  trials  befall 
i; — you  will  not  be  wanting  to  your  affectionate 
jects,  who  desire  to  be  told  how  to  serve  you; — 
I  will  consider  yourself  as  pledged  for  the  main- 
ance  of  our  free  government; — you  will  make  a 
ere,  but  chaste  use  of  your  authority; — you  will 
Id  to  no  galling  requisitions,  which  may  force 
I  into  disgraceful  dilemmas,  and  induce  you  to 
iper  with  your  sacred  honour ; — and  you  will  at- 
ipt  no  illegal  stretch  of  prerogative,  to  shame 
ir  faithful  and  loyal  subiects. 
Vith  this  constancy  of  mind,  your  Majesty  is  pre- 
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pared  to  encounter  the  worst  that  can  happen;  and 
with  its  natural  support,  our  constitution  is  able  ta 
sustain  the  secret  or  open  assaults  of  its  enemiei* 
Did  it  rest  on  a  single  point,  like  the  old  sovereigntf 
of  France,  standing  on  its  pinnacle  like  an  inverted 
cone,  every  passing  wind  might  make  it  totter  to  its 
fail ;  but  the  monumental  pjrramid  of  our  govern- 
ment, seated  on  its  natural  base,  which  is  &e  peo- 
ple, shall  require  no  common  convulsion  of  nature 
to  shake  its  foundations. 

But  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
aspect  of  things  to  fill  your  Majesty's  mind  witk 
gloomv  presages,  yet  let  not  this  noted  firmness  of 
your  throne  induce  you  to  contemplate,  with  a  bo- 
som of  apathy,  the  agitations  of  your  people,  how- 
ever partial  they  may  be.     Every  little  alarm  bai  a 
claim  upon  your  feelings,  and  demands  on  your  part 
a  solicitous  paternal  attention.  In  times  ofseditioai 
machinations,  it  is  to  you  that  the  virtuous  part  will 
turn,  as  to  the  spring  of  their  consolation,  and  the 
guide  of  their  activity.     The  throne  is  the  central 
object  of  their  trust  and  their  fears;  it  is  the  point 
of  union  to  the  difierent  members  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  it  compacts,  settles,  and  holds  together  ia 
a  mysterious  combination,  the  various  virtues  of 
various  communities,  which  time  has  operated  to 
blend  together  in  this  favoured  country;  it  is  the 
refuge  of  our  hopes,  it  is  the  anchorage  of  our 
freedom,  it  is  the  haven  of  our  constitution. 

Thus  held  up  to  the  view  of  your  people,  and 
thus  important  to  the  safety  of  our  liberties  and 
laws,  your  Majesty  cannot  be  inactive  in  the  state, 
without  great  reproach  to  your  sensibility  and  your 
understanding;  you  will  not  content  yourself  with 
thundering  out  bulls  and  proclamations,  which  may 
cut  off  a  branch  or  so^  while  they  strengthen  the 
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root  of  sedition;  but  you  will  gather  the  complaints 
of  your  people,  and  sift  their  grounds  and  their  mo- 
\  tives :  you  will  not  let  your  name  and  authority  be 
F  abused,  by  interested  men  to  the  purposes  of  their 
own  aggrandisement ;  you  will  set  all  your  re- 
sources and  spirits  to  work  for  the  discovery  of 
expedients  to  diffuse  happiness  and  content  among 
your  subjects.  There  are  always  constitutional 
means  in  your  Majesty's  hands,  of  conciliating  the 
people  of  this  country  to  your  person  and  govern- 
ment; and  your  Majesty  must  know,  better  than  I 
do,  the  properest  methods  to  be  used. 

Certam  I  am,  that  one  generous  act  of  spirited 
justice  in  reducing  those  superfluous  expenses  of 
government,  which  add  so  little  to  the  dignity  of  the 
I     crown,  and  plant  no  real  securities  around  it,  would 
soon  cbase  all  these  sophistries  of  change  and  in- 
novation out  of  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen.   Unless 
there  be  a  real  sense  of  suffering,  a  real  difficulty  of 
subsistence  among  a  large  party  of  your  subjects, 
your  Majesty  has  little  to  apprehend  from  those  knots 
of  speculating  politicians,  which  are  still  so  obscure 
and  insignificant  in  the  country,  that  I  will  venture 
to  say,  there  are  very  few  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of 
life,  who  have  any  other  occupation  or  employ,  that 
know  their  names  or  their  motions.     The  general 
idea  of  want,  and  the  general  idea  of  a  revolution, 
are  coupled  together  in  the  common  mind,  without 
any  reference  to  the  jargon  about  the  rights  of  man. 
They  are  coupled  together,  they  will  subside  toge- 
ther, and  they  will  ferment  together,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  those  who 
have  power  to  aggravate  or  to  compose  them.  It  was 
not  the  theories  about  the  rights  of  man  that  over** 
turned  the  monarchy  of  France ;  it  was  the  distress 
and  beggary  of  millions,  oi^casioned  by  the  total 
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want  of  feeling  in  their  government,  which  aban- 
doned them  to  the  mercy  of  miserable  extortioners. 
The  people  of  England  are  not  ungenerous;  they 
love  to  contribute  to  the  becoming  splendour  m 
their  monarch ;  they  would  glow  with  shame  to 
fetter  the  free  range  of  your  Majesty's  bounty,  or, 
in  this  age  of  national  prosperity,  to  narrow  your 
appointments  to  the  unprincely  rule  of  a  mercantile 
calculation.  But  are  there  no  prodigalities  or 
abuses  in  the  current  expenses  of  government, 
which,  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  support  of 
your  Majesty's  crown,  are  a  real  satire  upon  it»  and 
conduce  only  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fluctuating 
power  of  certain  individuals,  which  has  often  no 
other  dependence  either  on  the  regards  of  the 
prince,  or  the  confidence  of  the  people? 

I  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  no  particultr 
set  of  men  :  what  truths  I  urge  are  plain  general 
truths,  and  want  no  particular  illustration  from 
example.  It  is  a  galling  thing  for  any  part  of  a 
free  people  to  know,  that  much  of  their  poverty 
and  calamity  is  artificially  produced,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  large» 
by  the  profuseness  and  ambition  of  a  particiutf 
description  of  their  fellow-subjects :  it  is  a  galling 
thing  for  a  reflecting  people  to  feel  that  their  little 
ones  must  often  forego  a  hearty  meal,  to  pamper 
the  luxurv  of  those  towards  whom  they  acknow* 
ledge  neither  love  nor  obligation. 

These  would  be  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
revolutionists  to  set  forth,  could  they  prove  that  this 
obliquity  of  principle  was  indelibly  inherent  in  the 
constitution.  Such  a  vital  rottenness  would  wett 
arguethe  want  of  a  total  change,  and  the  wise  and  the 

Eood  would  be  called  upon  to  liberate  their  country 
om  so  reproachful  a  servitude ;  but  my  mind  is  0ft- 
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tisfied  that  this  is  not  the  necessary  condition  of  my 
countrymen;  this  constitutional  beggary,  this  system 
of  corruption,  this  forced  state  of  society,  has  not 
been  the  nursery  of  those  great  men,  whose  labours 
have  advanced  human  nature,  or  of  those  great  ex- 
1  ploits  which  decorate  the  English  history.  Places, 
and  pensions,  and  salaries,  are  all  good  to  a  certain 
extent :  as  public  rewards  of  merit,  as  officially  use- 
ful in  the  various  departments  of  the  state,  I  recog- 
n&e  them  as  a  part  of  the  constitutional  scheme ;  but, 
as  instruments  of  corruption,  as  ministering  to  the 
support  of  the  governing  party,  I  regard  them  as 
mere  incumbrances  that  ambition  has  formed  about 
the  constitution,  to  obstruct  its  free  motions,  and  to 
depress  the  natural  vigour  of  its  life  and  action. 

Were  all  the  collateral  and  oblique  expenses  of 
government  spared,  somewhat  of  insecurity  would 
result  to  the  permanence  of  subsisting  power,  which 
might  bring  with  it  additional  caution.  Opposition 
too  might  be  purified  in  its  motives,  in  the  ratio  that 
power  was  stripped  of  its  temptations;  yet  patronage 
enough  might  remain  to  inspire  a  just  confidence 
into  government^  and  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  tem- 
perate ambition.  Corruption  would  feel  a  check  in 
all  its  classes  of  venality ;  for  private  fortunes  would 
be  squandered  with  more  reserve  and  timidity,  when 
the  situations  to  which  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made, 
held  out  more  limited  compensations,  and  more  fru- 
gal rewards.  Where  only  private  fortunes  could  be 
wasted  in  corruption,  the  fountains  would  speedily 
be  exhausted,  and  the  evil  would  furnish  its  own  re- 
medy:  the  action  of  bribenr  being  thus  suspensive 
and  temporary,  would  afford  frequent  pauses  for  the 
true  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  revive  ;  the  down- 
right plebeian  good  sense  of  the  people  would  often 
exali  Its  tones ;  and  the  spring  of  men's  xninds  would 
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continually  revert  to  its  natural  posture  with  re- 
newed activity. 

As  much,  therefore,  as  it  maybe  in  your  Majesty's 
power  to  alleviate  of  the  present  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple without  injury  to  your  crown,  it  is  doubtlesi 
your  duty  to  attempt ;  remembering,  that  the  king 
of  France  lost  his  authority  and  his  freedom  by  an 
inattention  to  the  beginnings  of  complaint  among 
his  subjects ;  that,  slumbering  in  the  shadow  of  hu 
ministers,  he  was  himself  overwhelmed  in  their  fidl; 
and  that,  being  at  first  a  sharer  in  the  reproach  of 
government,  he  soon  became  a  principal  in  the  ruin 
that  followed. 

As  the  incitement  to  revolutions  in  the  minds  of 
the  community  is  rather  the  hope  of  an  alleviation 
of  their  burdens  than  an  exemption  from  restraint, it 
is  doubtless  religiously  to  be  wished,  that  some  mo- 
derate means  might  be  adopted  of  assuaging  what- 
ever  discontents  prevail  among  the  people.  Some 
silent  arrangements  might  perhaps-:  be  made,  which 
would  save  an  angry  search  into  the  failings  of  our 
constitution  and  government,  at  a  time  when  a  ge- 
neral spirit  of  cavilling,  and  wild  ideas  of  regene- 
ration prevail,  together  with  some  proportion  of  dis- 
affection, obliquity,  and  rage,  among  certain  descrip* 
tions  of  the  community.  I  do  not  propose  to  de- 
clare myself  an  enemy  to  reform :  I  acknowledge^ 
in  the  constitution  of  my  country,  a  principle  of  im« 
provement  which  fits  it  for  tlie  nearest  approaches 
to  perfection  which  human  infirmity  permits ;  butat 
this  moment  a  spirit  of  rash  refinement  and  vision- 
ary conceit  is  gone  abroad,  which  is  so  opposite  to 
the  experimental  character  and  the  gradual  growth 
and  confirmation  of  our  laws  and  liberties,  that  if 
it  were  once  carried  into  the  correction  of  our  sys* 
tem,  it  might  lead  to  its  total  demolition. 
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Whatever  can  be  done  on  the  ground  of  our  con- 
stitution, to  cultivate  its  natural  advantages,  and  im- 
prove its  capabilities,  I  shall  rejoice  in,  with  the  good 
part  of  your  Majesty's  subjects ;  but  I  dread  to  see 
all  the  floodgates  opened,  and  the  barriers  removed, 
till  the  ocean  burst  in  upon  us,  and  deluge  this  fair 
land  with  all  its  fruits  and  its  promises.  The  real 
friends  of  sober  reform  will  see  an  end  of  all  their 
plans  and  prospects  in  the  wasting  fury  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  must  cherish  a  peculiar  anxiety  for  those 
principles  on  which  they  propose  to  build  their 
amendments  and  alterations ;  since  to  spoil  and  to 
improve,  are  terms  of  stronger  opposition  than  to 
spoil  and  to  preserve. 

Let  therefore  your  Majesty's  heart  be  warmed  to- 
wards your  patriotic  subjects,  who  forbear  at  this 
time  to  set  forth  the  imperfections  of  government,  as 
viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  friend  under  persecution ; 
as  considering  the  times  as  unpropitious  to  moderate 
and  wholesome  correction ;  as  conceiving  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  call  rather  for  restraints  on  licen- 
tiousness, than  controul  on  power ;  as  weighing  the 
inconvenience  of  delay  against  the  dangers  of  preci- 
pitation, and  the  violence  of  enthusiasm.  We  must 
in  the  mean  time  keep  firm  together;  we  must  be 
reserved  and  moderate  in  our  actions  and  our 
speeches. 

On  your  part,  be  just  to  your  people;  respect  the 
privileges  ot  your  subjects,  to  whom  your  honour  is 
pledged,  and  your  affection  belongs ;  respect  the 
rights  of  juries,  and  the  rest  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  let  no  man  be  rashly  prosecuted  for  speak- 
ing his  mind,  or  for  venting  his  malice :  rather  let  us 
suffer  the  enemies  of  our  wise  constitution  to  lose 
theirstrength  and  their  credit  in  the  excesses  of  their 
b^te,  and  the  madness  of  their  disappointment*  The 
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arch- theorist  himself  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  of  those 
rights  which  transfer  the  reins  from  his  reason  to 
his  passion,  of  those  rights  which  dissolve  ties,  which 
confound  distinctions,  which  destroy  security,  let 
him  shine  with  his  new  lights  upon  human  govero* 
ments,  till  he  call  up  the  practical  and  solid  parti 
into  vapour,  and  lose  himself  in  the  fog  which  is 
gathered  around  him. 
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Exemplum  (UscipUna,  tea.  adklfh.  v.  I,  5. 

See  the  exemplary  effects  of  discipline. 

It  is  now  so  long  since  my  riders  have  had  their 
attention  called  towards  our  club,  that  I  am  afraidmf 
good  friends  will  think  I  neglect  them.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do,  while  I  have  sacb 
daily  instances  before  me  of  the  admirable  efibcts  of 
our  mode  of  discipline.  It  is  indeed  a  sensible  plea- 
sure to  reflect,  that  I  am  at  the  head  of  an  institudoD 
whose  benefits  are  solid,  though  circumscribed ;  and 
whose  laws  have  introduced  among  a  little  comma- 
nity,  a  cheerfulness  that  arises  out  of  temperance, 
and  a  good-humour  that  is  nursed  by  tranquillity.  I 
persuade  myself  too,  that  there  is  some  merit  in 
making  a  mere  echo  productive  of  substantial  good, 
and  in  discovering  the  practical  uses  of  an  article  in 
life,  which  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  mock- 
ery of  sense,  and  the  most  barren  of  all  modes  of 
existence.  This  equalization  of  voice  established  by 
our  echo,  proves  a  sufficient  remedy  for  most  of  the 
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abuses  of  argument,  and  gives  full  play  to  sense  bjr 
renderiag  sound  a  corrective  of  itself.  Whatever 
be  the  turn  of  the  conversation,  no  man  obtrudes 
his  opinions  without  a  competent  share  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  can 
alone  bespeak  attention  among  us.  None,  with- 
out this  claim,  can  obtain  even  a  hearing,  unless 
bis  part  in  the  dialogue  consist  chiefly  of  interro- 
gations. For  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  where  other 
circumstances  are  equal,  knowledge  will  always 
prevail  over  ignorance  :  and  nonsense  has  but  an 
indifferent  chance,  without  the  countenance  of 
friends,  or  the  violence  of  vociferation. 

But  the  great  praise  and  principal  advantage  of 
oor  institutions  is  the  particular  power  of  compres- 
sion they  possess,  by  which  double  the  quantity  of 
inowledge  is  produced  in  a  given  time,  on  a  given 
subject,  comparatively  with  any  other  society,  sup- 

C'ng  the  mean  quantity  of  information  in  the  mem- 
to  be  the  same.  This,  and  more,  will  be  granted 
meby  every  man  of  common  sense  and  candour,  who 
makes  the  proper  allowance  for  the  accumulation  of 
idle  matter,  that  fills  out  the  dialogue  of  ordinary 
meetings,  and  the  little  room  that  is  leftfor  the  tem- 
perate flow  of  rational  observation,  amidst  the  press 
of  volubility,  and  the  pertinacity  of  opposition. 

The  praise  of  long  harangues  and  lofty  declama- 
tioQ  is  considered  here  as  profane ;  and  we  do  all  we 
can  to  have  the  condimento  sermonum^  without  the 
kUris  contentio  ;  ^*  the  delicacies  of  speech  without 
the  vehemence  of  delivery."  This  object,  our  scale 
of  sense,  no  less  than  our  scale  of  sounds,  is  design- 
ad  to  promote ;  for  every  man  is  too  fond  of  his  own 
opinions  and  hypotheses,  to  persevere  long  in  the 
support  of  them,  without  launching  into  superla- 
iivesy  which  he  no  sooner  does^  than  he  pays  the  for- 
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feit  of  his  ambition,  and  perishes  of^en  on  the  very 
eve  of  victory.  Like  some  of  the  eastern  generals  tt 
old,  he  brings  his  elephants  into  the  field  of  battle, 
which,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  turn  back  upon 
his  own  troops,  and  occasion  the  ruin  of  his  cause. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  the  better  part  of 
my  readers  should  imagine,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances of  restraint!  the  utterance  of  noble  feelingi 
must  be  shackled,  and  virtue  fail  of  her  due  homase 
and  reward.  In  the  relation  of  a  virtuous  action,  the 
simpler  the  tale,  the  more  forcible  its  effects ;  and 
in  the  defence  or  eulogy  of  virtue  itself,  a  vehement 
phraseology  carries  not  so  high  a  commendation  as 
a  sober  and  practical  display  of  its  advantages  and 
excellencies.  Our  panegyrics,  in  general,  are 
robbed  of  half  their  lustre,  and  all  their  discrimi* 
nation,  by  being  carried  at  once  as  far  as  they  can 
go :  thus,  when  a  picture  is  varnished  too  highly, 
we  lose  all  the  distinctions  of  light  and  shadow;  and 
all  those  bold  touches,  that  give  strength  and  relief, 
are  lost  in  the  dusky  glare  of  glowing  confusion. 

There  are  doubtless  a  multitude  of  circumstancei 
that  pass  without  observation  or  comment  at  the 
time,  which  have  nevertheless  a  mighty  influence 
on  conversation,  and  are  singly  sufiicient  to  spread 
a  cheerful  or  gloomy  complexion  over  a  whole 
evening.  We  have  all  of  us  our  jealous  points ;  we 
have  all  our  secret  vanities,  our  topics  of  self* 
adulation,  in  which  we  readily  grant  to  do  man  un- 
disputed precedence:  whence,  it  is  probable  that, 
out  of  a  large  company,  some  are  always  displeased 
when  superlatives  are  lavished  on  others,  and  when 
they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  • 
judgement  that  pronounces  their  own  exclusion. 
Such  is  the  inborn  pride  of  the  hiunan  heart,  that 
most  of  us  would  rather  that  no  estimate  at  all 
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vremade  of  our  merit,  unless  that  estimate  would 
Mte  us  to  the  highest  rank,  and  that  it  were 
oubted  whether  we  possessed  abilities  or  not,  than 
lat  those  abilities,  by  being  ascertained,  should  be 
led  and  confined  to  second-rate  excellence. 

I  belieTe  I  shall  not  extend  my  observation  too 
ir,  by  maintaining,  that  even  in  cases  wherein  we 
re  no  ways  imposed  upon  by  the  whispers  of  self- 
ife,  or  at  least  wherein  we  nourish  no  conceit  of 
iperior  excellence,  it  is  yet  unwelcome  to  the 
leater  part  of  us  to  hear  superlatives  scattered  pro- 
Jsally  around  us,  while  we  ourselves  are  left  so  de- 
idedly  out  of  the  question,  and  while  the  superiori- 
f,  which  perhaps  we  do  not  arrogate,  is  carried,  at 
^  moment  that  we  are  looking  towards  it,  to  a  cau- 
ioos  distance  above  the  reach  of  our  pretensions, 
lias,  in  our  little  society,  where  every  member  has 
id  adieu  to  the  morning  of  youth  and  meridian  of 
inihfMxd,  I  think  I  have  sometimes  observed  the 
Mmtenance  of  some  of  my  old  friends  overcast  for 
moment,  when  a  new  member  has  talked  of  the 
oatest  and  handsomest  man  of  all  his  acquaintance; 
id  a  remark  having  fallen  inadvertently  from  one 
fthe  company  at  our  last  meeting,  that  Tom  Top- 
ae  the  blacksmith  was  by  much  the  strongest  man 

tbe  parish,  Mr.  Blunt  gave  my  hand  so  cordial  a 
pic^se  at  parting,  that  the  blacksmith's  superiority 
M  left  very  undecided  in  my  mind. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  Mr.  All  worth  seems  to 
el  no  inconvenience  from  this  abolition  of  superla- 
rei  at  our  club.  He  has  a  way  of  doing  virtue 
idi  justice,  and  expressing  his  feelings  so  forcibly 
ithout  them,  that  we  sometimes  can  hardly  per- 
nde  ourselves,  that  he  has  escaped  the  penalty  of 
i|r  statute ;  and  I  have  observed  Mr.  Barnaby ,  who 
M  a  few  littlenesses  of  character  and  a  sportive 
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kind  of  malice  belonging  to  him,  note  my  goiri 
friend's  words  with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  ii 
hopes  to  catch  him  tripping,  and  to  have  the  gloiT 
of  putting  his  name  in  the  Black  Book.  Of  this  tn* 
umph,  however,  he  has  always  hitherto  been  dinp* 
pointed ;  for  when  this  worthy  gentleman's  aenm* 
lities  are  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  almost  li 
bear  down  his  philosophy,  as  will  sometimes  be  dw 
case  when  he  favours  us  with  some  tender  stoiy,  mi 
when  the  quivering  of  his  cheek  discovers  the  wf^ 
tation  which  prevails  within  him,  he  yet  continMi 
to  avoid  an  absolute  superlative,  while  he  givesM 
latitude  to  his  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  satii* 
lies  the  mind  of  every  body  present*  **  A  greittr 
soul  was  never  displayed  on  any  occasion"—-^  Oif 
of  the  best  characters  in  the  world" — "As  great  aU* 
lities  as  ever  shone  in  that  station" — or  some  mA 
qualified  expression  serves  his  purpose  quite  asud 
as  a  direct  superlative :  it  is  a  modester  clotluH| 
for  his  own  opinions,  and  is  a  tacit  courtesy  to  si 
that  hear  him,  which  operates  insensibly  in  begeir 
tmg  attention,  and  in  conciliating  acquiescenoa 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Allworth,  in  maintaining  ths 
expediency  of  this  rule,  which  has  been  opposei 
more  than  any  other  which  we  have  estabtuMf 
compare  a  man,  whose  enthusiasm  always  pnslNi 
him  at  once  into  superlatives,  to.  a  singer,  who,  by 
beginning  with  a  note  too  high,  is  obliged  in  coasS" 
quence  to  strain  his  voice  to  a  pitch  that  robs  it  of 
its  music  and  modulation.  In  speaking  on  this  sob* 
ject  the  other  day,  I  thought  he  made  a  just  alloiMM 
to  those  lines  of  Horace, 

Vis  consiH  experi  mole  ruit  su&j 
Vim  temperatam  DH  ^w>qw  provehunt 
in,  nu^*  CAS*  fZb  4»  66» 
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fute  witliout  judgement,  falls  by  its  own  weight ;  but  force 
dreamfcribed  by  prudence,  is  amplified  by  the  favour  of 
SetTen  itadf. 

In  n^  two  papers  on  this  subject,  I  have  gone  to 
one  length  on  these  two  fundamental  rules  of  our 
ittle  constitationy  relating  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Bdio,  and  the  abolition  of  superlatives,  as  the  two 
npporters  on  which  the  whole  &bnc  bears.    The 
dmuitagety  indeed,  which  result  from  them,  are  so 
■nerous,  as  to  reduce  within  a  very  small  compass 
mr  othercanons  of  conversation,  which  we  esteem  a 
mr  great  happiness,  as  we  look  upon  the  multipli- 
itum  of  laws  as  a  multiplication  of  disputes,  and 
ittt  too  much  theory  in  government  is  subversive  of 
metice  and  utility.    So  much  is  our  constitution 
imlified  by  the  breadth  and  compass  of  our  laws 
MM  regulations,  that  we  have  only  six  departments 
br  die  cognizance  and  prohibition  of  all  possible  of- 
inoes*  Over  each  of  these  departments  we  have  a 
ailge,  whose  determination  is  final  in  all  cases  which 
Mne  under  his  province:  one' of  these  judges  is 
Mrpetual,  the  rest  are  elected  every  year.  We  have 
ilsoa  r^strar,  who  notes  down  offences  and  forfeits 
Bi  wfaat  are  called  black  books,  one  of  which  is  ap- 
pRlpriated  to  each  member ;  and  if  any  member's 
•OOK  be  filled  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  weeks 
rfkerhis  election  into  our  society,  he  is  judged  to  be 
iworriffible,  and  his  seat  is  declared  vacant.     The 
oecutive  power  is  lodged  with  the  president,  whose 
Imnness  it  is  to  protect  and  enforce  the  laws,  to  elect 
to  certain  offices,  and  to  declare  to  the  whole  so- 
ciety the  decrees  of  each  department.    Our  six 

departments  are — 

Ist.  Noise,  Echo,  the  perpetual  judge* 

The  decisions  of  this  court  are  characterized  by 

z2 
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an  accuracy,  justice,  and  despatch,  truly  wordiy  of 
imitation ;  a  circumstance  of  peculiar  felicity  to  our 
constitution,  as  the  cognizance  of  this  department 
extends  over  the  largest  description  of  offences.  The 
authority  of  the  echo  is  effectual  in  preventing  loud 
laughter,  hallooing,  whistling,  cracking  of  wh^ 
scraping  on  the  floor,  tattooing,  nonsense,  confuflioOf 
menaces,  impertinence,  pretended  zeal,  debates  oa 
politics,  debates  on  religion,  haste,  dogmatiam,  ani 
a  multitude  of  other  enemies  to  peace  and  orderi 
which  cannot  well  exist  without  noise. 

2d.  For  Superlatives*    Mr.  Ma^aclEj  judge. 

The  cognizance  of  this  court  carries  a  particultf 
force  against  long  harangues,  boasting  speeches 
declamation,  passion,  contempt,  revenge,  invectivs^ 
inoroseness,  exaggeration,  enthusiasm,  and  inch 
like  invaders  of  mirth  and  harmony. 

Sd.  For  Immoralities.  Mr.  Allworth,  judge> 

This  is  a  very  solemn  court ;  and  the  gentlemia 
who  presides  at  present,  is  repeatedly  chosen  to  tlie 
same  office,  which  he  executes  with  a  rigour  of 
which  nobody  complains.  Profane  or  indecent  alf 
lusions,  oaths,  irreverent  doubts,  falsehood,  abuie^ 
scandal,  invidious  comparisons,  personal  reflections, 
ridicule,  &c.  have  no  mercy  shown  to  them  by  this 
upright  lawgiver. 

4th.  For  Indecencies,    Mr.  Shapely y  judge, 

Mr.  Shapely,  I  should  premise,  is  the  youngest 
member  of  our  society,  and  has  passed  a  youth  of 
great  levities  and  indiscretions.  Accident  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Mr.  Allworth  a  few  years  agOi 
whose  lessons  of  virtue  being  grafted  on  his  natural 
politeness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  have  rendered 
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lum  a  very  complete  gentleman.  He  has  discharged 
Ihe  duties  of  his  office  so  ably  and  punctually,  l^at 
occasions  are  rare  which  call  for  his  interference. 
No  man  can  wound,  or  shock,  or  disconcert  the  feel- 
ings of  another,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the 
osasures  of  this  court,  which  are  exact  and  severe. 
M  impolite  speeches,  solecisms  in  good  manners, 
iBterruptions,  contradictions,  abruptnesses,  negli^ 
gadesy  mimicry,  sarcasm,  vulgar  wit,  buffoonery, 
contemptaous  smiles,  &c,  fall  under  the  correction 
of  Mr.  Bhapely's  department. 

5th.  For  Wagers.  Mr.  BRowNCOLEj^udJ^^. 

Tliis  gentleman's  office  simply  requires  him  to 

Sinish  and  controul  the  itch  for  betting  and  gaming, 
is  duty  demands  firmness  and  vigour,  as  he  is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  two  offenders  at  once.  Mr. 
Browncole  is  a  steady  and  judicious  person,  but, 
being  a  little  choleric  in  his  temper,  gives  to  the 
disgraced  members  frequent  opportunities  of  making 
reprisals ;  at  the  last  meeting  he  paid  half  a  crown 
finr  ofiEering  to  lay  a  crown  that  Mr.  Barnaby  would 
propose  a  wager  before  we  broke  up.  In  these  cases 
the  president  always  interferes  to  punish  the  judge. 

6th.  For  Toasting,  Mr.  SoLOMonjy  mi/  curatCyjudge^ 

We  prohibit  this  practice,  as  leading  frequently  to 
discourses  about  the  merits  of  particular  persons, 
and  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  one  man  of  dis- 
concerting another  by  an  eulogy  on  his  particular 
enemy. 

In  anrjTcase  of  difficulty,  a  judge  has  the  privilege 
of  invitug  to  his  aid  a  certain  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  are  of  more  than  a  year's  standing  among 
OS.  The  punishments  are  assigned  to  all  by  the  six 
iadgeSi  wnocompose  on  this  occasion  a  sort  of  coun- 
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cil,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr;  Allworthhat 
a  very  leading  share  in  these  judiciary  determina- 
tions. 

We  have  admitted  one  new  member  since  I  ^xike 
of  my  little  commonwealth  in  my  third  paper*  Thif 
gentleman  was  remarkable  for  his  absence  of  mind; 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  impracticable  8uh> 
jects  on  whom  the  efficacy  of  our  system  has  beee 
tried.  Mr.  Farthingale  was  introduced  to  us  as  t 
man  of  indefatigable  research,  and  great  profupditj 
of  thought,  but  what  avail  our  thoughts  and  our  re* 
searches,  if  they  furnish  no  matter  of  contempla- 
tion to  others ;  if  they  bring  no  accession  to  the 
treasures  of  human  knowledge,  and  lend  neither 
countenance  to  virtue,  nor  confirmation  to  troth? 
To  him  who,  not  content  with  locking  up  withia 
the  cavern  of  his  mind  all  the  knowledge  he  mttf 
possess,  buries  also  his  manners  along  with  i^ 
doubtless  the  world  has  fewer  obligations  than  to 
the  coarse  mechanic,  who  has  his  rough  industry  to 
plead,  or  to  the  well-bred  loiterer,  who  strews  it 
least  a  few  flowers  in  our  path,  and  helps  us  to  pan 
cheerily  onward  through  the  vale  of  years. 

Mr.  Farthingale  has  been  six  weeks  a  constant  at- 
tendant  at  our  meetings,  and  has  not  yet  surprised 
us  with  any  thoughts  that  seem  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  all  present  objects  and  obligations,  or  which 
others  might  not  arrive  at,  without  the  fatigue  and 
parade  of  so  long  a  journey.  Though  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
yet  so  great  is  the  vulgar  prepossession  in  favour  of 
this  gentleman's  genius  and  penetration,  so  convin- 
cing are  the  proofs  of  excellence  drawn  from  the 
discoveries  of  deficiency,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  perfection  of  his  philosophical  charac- 
ter, but  his  walking  off  a  precipice  into  the  8e8|  or 
eating  up  his  little  finger  instead  of  a  radish. 
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This  gentleman's  dress  and  figure  is  altogether 
uncommon.  He  is  somewhat  about  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  with  a  considerable  protuberance  be* 
fore,  overhanging  a  pair  of  legs  so  slender  and  in- 
adequate, that  it  seems  as  if  his  body  were  support- 
ed by  some  invisible  geometrical  principles ;  be- 
tween his  lower  clothes  and  his  waistcoat,  there  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  quantity  of  linen  displayed, 
forming  a  kind  of  interregnum ;  and  as  his  neck- 
doth  is  continually  missing  where  it  should  in  due 
order  appear,  we  often  suspect  some  cross  purposes 
m  the  business,  and  that  it  has,  somehow  or  other, 
been  tied  about  the  middle,  instead  of  the  neck. 
It  is  reported,  that  when  a  boy,  he  never  could  ac- 
quire the  talent  of  dressing  himself;  and  it  used  to 
be  a  common  jest  among  his  school-fellows,  to  send 
Inm  into  school  with  his  shirt  over  his  coat.  Even 
at  this  day  he  loses  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing before  he  can  determine  whether  bis  coat  is  to 
be  buttoned  before  or  behind ;  and  is  sure  to  try  it 
on  three  times  before  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  As 
he  is  continually  without  a  handkerchief,  he  thinks 
himself  privileged  to  pocket  our  Doyleys ;  and  if 
the  robbery  be  charged  upon  him,  pleads  his  alibij 
while  he  confesses  the  crime.  It  is  in  vain  to  drink 
his  health,  or  inquire  after  his  family :  he  answers, 
**  pretty  well,  J  thank  you,"  to  the  first  civility;  and, 
*'Iammuph  obliged  to  you,"  to  the  second.  He  will 
begin  a  story  to  the  tallest  man  in  our  society,  and 
finish  it  to  the  shortest ;  and  at  our  last  meeting 
asked  Mr.  Barnaby,  the  churchwarden,  several  se- 
rious questions  about  his  periodical  undertaking. 

Whde  he  was  courting  the  daughter  of  one  of 
my  neighbours  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  dub  who  did  not  receive  a  love-letter  from 
him ;  while  netes  intended  for  them  were  carried  to  his 
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mistress,  with  inquiries  after  her  gout  or  dropsy 
wife  or  children.  The  other  day  he  threw  our  i 
society  into  the  greatest  distress  imaginabh 
bringing  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Allworth's  d 
In  about  hdf  an  hour  afterwards  Mr.  Allwortl 
tered  the  room,  looking  remarkable  well ;  and 
referring  to  the  newspaper,  we  found  it  was  a 
Alders,  in  the  East  Indies.  About  a  year  as 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  an  d 
maiden  lady,  of  large  property,  when,  happeni 
take  her  out  for  an  airing  on  a  pillion  behind 
he  spoke  so  disrespectfully  of  her  short  allow 
of  teeth  to  a  friend  who  was  riding  by  his  side^ 
he  was  obliged  to  trot  home  with  her  under  ftp 
heavy  load  of  abuse. 

Such  is  the  historyi  of  Mr.  Farthingale,  ooi 
member,  of  whom  I  shall  make  some  further  re 
to  m^  readers,  if  I  shall  be  so  hap{>y  as  to  dim 
in  him  any  instances  of  progressive  araendi 
under  the  lessons  and  corrections  of  our  litd 
eiety. 
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T*  dXnf^s  td^nntg  i^tfifMjf  — 
By  calculation  you  will  find  the  truth. 

V  c^ulent  merchant  of  Bagdad,  being  afflicted 
itfa  a  latent  disorder  which  had  baffled  all  the  me- 
eal  abilities  of  his  native  town,  resolved  to  set  out 
ra  place,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,  which 
d  long  been  £unous  for  the  number  and  the  skiil 
ili  physicians.  As  he  had  wrought  up  his  mind 
the  highest  pitch  of  confidence  in  the  art  and  ex- 
rience  of  these  professors,  he  entered  the  town  in 
eat  gaiety  of  heart,  notwithstanding  the  number 
fresh  graves  which  he  observed  in  the  burying- 
ices,  and  the  many  pallid  countenances  he  met  in 
e  streets;  for,  with  respect  to  these  last,  said  he 
himself,  ^*  it  needs  no  calculation  to  convince  me 
at  these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
10  of  the  city,  and  possibly  these  are  all  in  a  state 
convalescence  from  a  much  lower  condition." 
As  he  proceeded,  he  inquired  for  the  most  emi- 
nt  practitioner,  and  was  directed  to  a  very  long 
egular  street,  which,  he  was  told,  was  inhabited 
tirely  by  physicians.  On  entering  the  street,  he 
IS  struck  with  its  gloomy  appearance,  as  it  was 
aded  with  yew-trees  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  sq 
tested  with  owls  and  bats,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
Ity  he  could  make  his  way.  His  alarms  were  pro* 
giously  increased,  when,  upon  advancing  towards 
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the  door  of  the  largest  house,  he  found  himsdf  in  t 
throng  of  ghosts,  who  instantJy  made  a  passage  (br 
him  by  separating  into  two  ranks.  He  pursued  bii 
way,  as  if  he  was  running  the  gauntlet,  till  he  came 
to  the  door,  where,  having  given  a  modest  rap,  hii 
business  was  inquired  by  a  damsel  who  seemed  fiur 
gone  in  a  decline.  *'  My  dear,"  said  he,  ''  before  I 
declare  my  errand,  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  all  this  unsubstantial  gentry,  who  preH 
round  your  door  like  beggars  the  day  aner  a  feasts 
'^  Stranger,"  she  replied,  '*  it  is  nothing  more  dun 
a  crowd  of  impudent  ghosts,  who  are  cmitmoaUf 
upbraiding  my  master  with  die  failure  of  his  pft> 
scriptions."  Now  as  there  were  pretty  nearly  fiis 
hundred  of  this  order,  our  young  mercfaant,  withsnt 
troubling  himself  wiUi  any  calculations,  or  stayiag 
to  consider  that  this  number  was  small  or  great  ia 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  physician's  pracdoei 
or  that  his  superior  skill  might  have  drawn  to  hia 
all  the  most  desperate  cases,  yielded  to  his  first  im- 
pressions, and  marched  away  in  great  good-humoar 
with  his  own  penetration. 

Before  the  next  house  there  were  not  more  thsa 
three  hundred  ghosts,  which,  however,  was  a  fomi- 
dable  number,  in  our  traveller's  estimation,  andfixcd 
his  opinion  respecting  the  merit  of  the  doctor.  A 
circumstance  that  puzzled  him  not  a  little  was,  thit 
the  magnitude  and  respectability  of  the  houses  de- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  with  the  number  oi  tbe 
ghosts  which  were  ranged  before  them;  for  it  seem- 
ed reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  best  physidsm 
would  be  best  lodged,  on  account  of  their  superier 
gains.  But  this  was  entering  too  much  into  ciucali^ 
tion ;  so  on  he  went,  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  tbe 
street,  where  was  a  small  house  of  one  story,  sod 
with  only  one  ghost  before  it.     *^  Here,"  said  bei 
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"  without  doubt  liTes  the  man  whom  the  Prophet 
has  destined  to  be  my  restorer  :  with  only  one  ghost 
in  all  his  practice,  it  is  odds,  indeed,  against  my  being 
the  second."  So  saying,  he  knocked  boldly  at  the 
door,  and  was  introduced  to  the  doctor  by  a  verr 
plomp  and  rosy  maidf>8ervant.  Having  made  his 
case  known,  he  was  promised  a  speedy  deliverance ; 
and  accordingly  was  put  to  bed,  and  operated  upon 
M  many  ways,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  reduced 
to  a  most  d^lorable  condition. 

He  did  such  honour  to  the  doctor's  medicines, 
diat  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  he  found  it  ad- 
visable to  make  his  will.  The  notary  could  not  help 
expressing  his  surprise  that  a  person  of  such  large 
property  should  put  himself  into  such  hands ;  and 
aiked  bun,  if  any  severe  calamities  had  reduced  him 
to  this  act  of  desperation  ?  This  brought  on  a  con- 
versation, in  which  it  transpired,  that  ouryoune  tra^- 
▼eller  was  only  the  second  patient  that  had  mllen 
under  the  doctor*s  care  since  he  had  entered  into 
the  profession  about  three  years  ago.  The  notary, 
who  happened  to  be  an  honest  man,  was  touched 
with  compassion  at  the  melancholy  situation  of  the 
dying  merchant.  Having  finished  the  business  of 
the  will,  he  proposed  to  him  a  trial  of  some  more 
eminent  physician ;  and  having  satisfied  the  one- 
^lostdcx^r  with  the  pretence  of  changing  the  air, 
removed  the  patient  with  great  care,  in  a  litter,  to 
the  house  where  he  had  first  applied,  and  had  been 
frightened  away  by  the  five  hundred  ghosts.  On 
entering  the  house,  the  merchant  was  astonished  to 
see  the  poor  consumptive  maiden,  who  had  opened 
the  door  to  him  a  little  time  ago,  converted  into  a 
very  florid  and  healthy  person.  This  riused  in  him 
great  hopes,  which  were  amply  justified  by  the 
cf  ent :  for  in  the  course  of  two  weekshe  returned  to 
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Bagdad  completely  restored,  whither  he  carried 
wmi  him  the  notary's  daughter,  whom  he  married 
from  motives  of  love  towards  herself,  and  gratitude 
to  her  father.  He  made  also  a  resolution  never  to 
decide  at  first  view,  but  always  to  bestow  some 
pains  on  calculation  before  he  fixed  his  adoption. 

The  story  of  the  young  merchant  of  Bagdad  is 
the  story  of  the  greater  part  of  my  countrymeDi 
both  young  and  old.  Few  of  us  set  a  sumcient 
value  upon  our  second  thoughts,  to  wait  for  their 
decision ;  we  prefer  in  general  the  easiest  methodi 
to  the  safest,  and  choose  rather  to  err  with  despatch 
than  to  succeed  with  deliberation.  On  this  hn* 
patience  of  judgement,  this  inclination  finally  to 
determine  on  a  general  view  of  a  subject,  rather 
than  trouble  ourselves  with  an  examination  of  tbe 
particulars,  is  the  common  success  of  many  lii« 
dicrous  betts  founded.  To  gather  into  a  heap  t 
hundred  stones  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  single 
yard  from  each  other,  seems  to  many  a  young  man 
a  task  which  he  could  with  ease  accomplish  in  an 
hour:  but  before  him  who  calculates  how  mutf 
hundred  yards  of  ground  he  must  go  over,  ere  toe 
work  can  be  completed,  this  appearance  of  ease  re- 
tires. It  is  thus  that  computation  supplies  the 
place  of  experience,  and  forms  a  safeguard  to  those 
whose  want  of  more  extensive  information  hp 
them  particularly  open  to  deception. 

A  little  acquaintance  with  history  is  enough  to 
satisfy  us,  that  numerous  errors  are  discovered,  and 
great  misrepresentations  detected,  by  the  simple 
process  of  calculating  and  comparing  dates  and  oii- 
tances :  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  those  among  tbe 
younger  part  of  my  readers,  who  will  condescend  to 
take  the  counsel  I  give,  will  hereafter  thank  me  for 
advising  them  to  bring  all  relations  of  important 
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circumstances  to  the  test  of  numbers.     Were  this 
practice  more  frequently  observed,  many  compilers, 
who  owe  i^o  small  portion  of  their  credit  to  the  idle- 
ness of  their  readers,  would  lose  that  fame  which 
too  confident  a  reliance  on  their  fidelity  or  their 
knowledge  has  accumulated  around  them.     Many 
receiyed  opinions,  many  plausible  systems,  would 
nnk  under  this  trial ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that 
would  more  strongly  contribute   to  defend  the 
cause  of  truth  against  the  bold  assumptions  and 
ma  assertions  of  the  enemies  of  Revelation.  How 
much  calculation  avails  in  matters  of  legal  testi- 
mony,  those  conversant  with  the  practice  of  our 
courts  of  justice  will  bear  me  witness.     But  for 
diis,  criminals,  by  suborning  persons  of  trading 
consciences,  might  every  session  establish  alibis^ 
that  would  make  the  capital  appear  clear  of  thieves, 
and  leave  crimes  without  their  perpetrators. 
'         Nor  is  it  of  less  advantage  in  civil  causes,  where, 
I      probably,  still  more  impositions  would  be  detected, 
i      if  the  technical  part  of  arithmetic  were  better  at- 
tended to  in  the  education  of  those  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.    Neither  shall  we  charge  too 
mach  on  the  neglect  of  this  basis  of  science,  if  we 
ascribe  to  it  a  large  portion  of  the  mistakes  of  eco- 
Bomy,  and  the  miscarriages  of  trade.    When  I 
bear,  from  one  of  my  town  correspondents,  that  a 
young  man  has  ruined  his  fortune  by  his  extrava- 
gance, and,  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  is  obliged  to 
sell  or  mortgage  his  estate,  I  immediately  conclude 
that  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate  to 
what  expense  his  income  was  adequate,  that  he 
might  arrange  his  establishment  so  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed it:  and  when  I  lately  learnt,  that  it  had  become 
k  fashion  among  the  Great  not  to  rise  till  noon,  and 
&en  to  dine  at  six  in  the  evening  for  the  sake  of  a 
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long  morning,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  this  absurdity 
in  practice  must  have  arisen  from  their  not  haifing 
adverted  to  the  difference  there  is  between  the 
number  of  hours  which  intervene  between  thiae 
of  six  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoQii 
and  the  hours  which  pass  between  mid-day  and  mi 
in  the  evening.    To  be  sensible,  indeed,  of  the  il 
consequences  which  such  an  inverted  dispontionrf 
the  twenty-four  hours  must  occasion  to  the  v^aar 
of  our  mental  and  corporeal  Acuities,  requires  a  de* 
gree  of  reflection  greater  than  that  wfaicn  comiMi 
arithmetic  supplies:  they  must,  therefore,  by  evoy 
rule  of  calculation,  be  totally  out  of  the  reach  oft 
generation  who  imagine,  that,  while  they  are  acting 
inconsistently  with  the  course  of  nature,  tfaej  cai 
gain  any  enjoyments  comparable  to  those  wliichlb- 
ture  has  in  store  for  such  as  will  not  strive  to  coi^ 
teract  what  they  know  it  is  inipossible  to  tranqpoMi 
In  restraining  too  the  sallies  of  vanity  and  the 
extravagance  of  ostentation,  the  habit  of  cooqiutiag 
the  difference  between  real  and  apparent  numben 
would  be  of  considerable  use.    How  muc^  woold 
it  reduce  the  exultation  of  the  owner  of  aqdendii 
equipage,  were  he  to  consider  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  those  who  gaze  at  his  carriage,  his  honeii 
or  his  liveries,  as  he  passes  through  the  streets,  ait 
not  wrapt  in  admiration,  but  are  tacitly  occupied  ia 
moralismg  on  the  manlier  purposies  to  whidi  thit 
wealth  might  have  been  directed,  or  in  inquiriaff 
if  his  estate  be  equal  to  his  appearance,  or  ■ 
the  merit  of  the  man  be  proportionate  to  the  bril* 
Uancy  of  the  rank  he  has  assumed.    In  the  balaaoe 
of  conversation,  a  little  calculation  is  eminentlf 
useful ;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  sink  the 
courag^e  and  reduce  the  mettle  of  the  forwtfd  asd 
loquacious.    The  attention  which  such  charactert 
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esdtey  by  being  estimated  only  in  the  gross,  is 
placed  by  themselves  to  the  account  of  admiration; 
when,  if  a  separate  computation  were  made  of  those 
who  are  struck  dumb  by  the  presumption,  or  lost 
h  wofider  at  the  folly  or  the  ignorance  of  the  ora- 
tor, bat  a  small  quotient  would  remain  to  flatter 
dieitr  conceit^  or  support  their  arrogance. 

DiSdfiBte  is  so  constitutional  in  the  other  sex, 
dnt  after  all  the  pains  taken  to  extirpate  it  from 
tkrblreasts  of  our  young  females,  by  the  modem 
■ode  of  education,  so  much  of  it  still  remains,  that 
any  errors  of  the  kind  I  am  noticing,  are  rather  to 
be  ascribed  in  them  to  the  deceitful  flatteries  of  our 
sex,  than  attributed  to  any  high  conceit  of  their 
ovn  charms:  yet  even  here  this  exercise  of  com- 
putation may  be  introduced  as  an  usefiil  guard ; 
and  I  recommend  to  my  fair  readers,  when  they 
ftd  conscious  in  their  fluttering  hearts  of  attract- 
ing the  eye  of  every  male  in  company,  to  spare 
ne  momrnit  from  their  triumph,  to  consider  how 
disproportionate  to  the  whole  number  is  that  of 
those  whose  admiration  is  an  honour  that  ought  to 
latter  female  pride,  and  be  truly  acceptable  to 
virtuous  sensibility ;  to  consider  that  a  large  num- 
ber, struck  only  with  their  outward  form,  are  total 
•tningers  to  the  more  subtile  and  furtive  graces  of 
manner  and  expression,  and  strangers  to  the  just 
value  of  that  sensibility  of  heart,  that  delicacy  of 
lentunent,  and  that  fidelity  of  affection,  which  are 
the  greatest  attributes  of  woman's  nature ;  that  the 
admiration  of  others  is  but  the  momentary  effect  of 
suprise,  which  soon  gives  place  to  uncandid  criti« 
asms  on  that  beauty  which  they  before  deemed  su- 
perior to  censure ;  while  the  honours  of  simplicity 
vrOl  be  given  to  design,  and  the  gifb  of  nature  to 
meretricious  decorations.    Should  they  think,  how- 
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ever,  that  tbey  may  reasonably  count  upon  the  ad- 
miration of  their  own  sex  a  tribute  at  least  sincere, 
let  them  reflect  upon  the  various  sentiments  which 
excite  praise  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair;  let  them  re- 
flect that  it  is  the  lot  of  some  females  to  owe  their 
praise  to  their  inability  to  alarm  jealousy ;  let  thein, 
m  short,  allow  fairly  for  the  many  invidious  dmh 
tives  which  govern  both  praise  and  censure ;  and 
they  will  see  reason  to  deduct  largely  from  the 
number  of  apparent,  when  they  would  note  the 
sum  of  real  admirers,  and  be  convinced,  that  the 
disinterested  love  which  dwells  in  mine,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  breast  of  every  looker-on. 

As  every  one  knows  that  commerce  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  it,  it  might  seem  only  an  a&cted 
extension  of  my  subject  to  speak  of  calculatioa  ei 
useful  to  the  mercantile  and  trading  world,  did  net 
the  numbers  of  those  who  stop  payment  in  all  parts 
of  the  island  prove  that  there  are,  even  in  this  de- 
scription of  my  countrymen,  many  who  at  least  err 
in  their  accounts ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  forbear  recom- 
mending a  more  careful  attention  to  the  harmony  of 
numbers.  It  might  help  to  clear  obscurities  thit 
frequently  occur  in  the  books  of  such  traders,  wboM 
business  is  chiefly  centered  in  Guildhall,  were  tiro 
or  three  new  articles  admitted  into  ledgers,  suchai 
entertainments,  excursions  to  watering-places,  spd 
subscriptions  to  public  amusements. 

It  is  however  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think,  that  onr 
country  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  those  who  are 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  computation.  I  am 
well  informed,  that  there  are  some  even  of  our  no- 
bility, who  have  by  practice  acquired  a  very  com- 
manding skill  in  the  calculation  of  chances ;  and 
that  their  success  induces  others,  whose  rank  adds 
still  greater  dignity  to  the  pursuit,  to  apply  to  the 
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tame  study  with  a  perseverance  which  neither  natu- 
ral infirmityy  reiterated  difficulties,  nor  repeated 
losses,  can  vanquish.  I  am  happy  to  find  too,  that  there 
are  sone  of  my  own  profession  whose  proficiency 
in  calculation  will  help  to  refute  that  general  charge 
sf  indolenoey  which  is  frequently  and  inconsider- 
ately cast  on  the  body  of  the  cler^;  since,  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  m  the  estimate  of 
t  life,  when,  from  their  earnest  desire  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  their  calling,  they  purchase 
a  next  presentation,  there  are  many  instances, 
among  both  incumbents  and  curates,  of  extraordi- 
nary accuracy  in  computing  the  exact  number  of 
aiiiutes  withm  which  they  can  contrive  to  read  the 
chnrch  service,  or  ride  from  one  parish  to  another. 
Among  the  members  of  that  august  assembly  by 
vUch  lawv  are  made  for  others  to  observe,  we  natu- 
lally  expect  to  find  the  practice  of  every  thing  that 
is  coamiendable;  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
hearing,  that  the  art,  in  recommendation  of  which  I 
«B  now  writing,  is  there  so  well  cultivated,  that 
asme  members  can  accurately  declare  what  number 
win  vote  on  one  side  of  a  question,  and  how  many 
aa  die  other,  even  before  the  reasonsfor  determining 
it  either  way  have  been  heard.  But  though  in  an 
SBecmblage  of  men  selected  from  the  nation  at  large, 
aa  account  of  their  eminent  qualities,  partly  by  the 
ioyaladoption,partlyby  popular  esteem,  I  could 
aotbeastoni^ea  to  find  tliat  any  thing  praiseworthy 
was  pursued;  yet  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me 
lo  be  informed  that  the  science  of  numbers  w^ 
thus  studied  among  them ;  as  I  must  confess,  that 
what  I  had  read  in  the  public  papers  of  debates 
on  the  revenue  of  the  country,  in  which  the  orators 
of  different  parties  undertook  to  demonstrate,  bv 
vithmetiC)  positions  directly  contrary  to  each 
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other)  had  nearly  fixed  me  in  a  very  low  opinicii 
of  the  calculating  powers  of  the  politicians  of  mj 
country. 

i  own  I  have  observed  how  little,  in  most  of 
their  measures,  they  have  consideredby  what  mean 
the  happiness  of  the  nation,  which  consists  but  in 
that  of  the  component  parts  of  it,  could  be  gradu- 
ally furthered;  and  I  recollect  but  very  few  mea- 
sures for  the  internal  benefit  of  the  country,  takei 
up  on  a  broad  basis,  and  framed  to  extend  its  harof 
effects  to  future  generations;  although  a  little  oil- 
interested  calculation  might  suggest  several  im- 
provements in  our  national  ecionomy,  which,  froB 
their  importance,  would  secure  lasting  honour  to 
the  promoters  of  them,  and  make  our  politiciau 
no  longer  appear  like  accountants,  whose  mindi 
have  been  contracted  by  long  confinement  to  dw 
arithmetic  effractions. 

As  these  moral  calculations  will  often  come  hBf- 
pily  in  aid  of  experience  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
years,  so  will  they  contribute  to  reconcile  and  tf' 
proximate  the  differences  and  contentions  of  youth 
and  age.  By  a  just  estimate  of  the  little  lapse  of 
time  that  has  intervened  since  these  passions  and 
propensities  were  his  own,  the  old  man's  severity  ii 
softened  into  compassion,  and  his  rebuke  into  coun- 
sel, in  contemplating  the  errors  of  youth ;  wfaOe 
the  florid  cavalier,  in  the  full  tide  of  blood  and 
spirits,  by  properly  estimating  the  short  interval 
interposed  between  this  vigorous  crisis  and  the  set- 
son  of  decrepitude,  or,  to  keep  to  the  idea  of  cal- 
culation, by  regarding  through  the  same  arithme- 
tical series  the  decreasing  quantity  of  his  manhood, 
will  feel  a  greater  tenderness  for  those  weaknesses 
which  are  so  soon  to  be  his  own  allotment,  and  con- 
sequently a  kinder  interest  in  administering  conso- 
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htioiis  of  which  he  will  shortly  be  reduced  to  par- 
take. Thus  also  this  spirit  of  calculation  suggests 
I  sort  of  balance  of  innrmities  between  the  charac- 
tefi  of  youth  and  age:  arrogance  accounts  with 
ngery  and  peevishness  with  pride ;  ambition  and 
ipathyi  closeness  and  prodigality,  prejudice  and 
Motenipty  enthusiasm  and  chicane,  have  their 
ttckonings  together;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  find 
it  easy  to  compromise,  as  the  debts  on  one  side  are 
Dearly  cancelled  by  the  debts  on  the  other. ' 

As  we  extend  tnis  rule  of  proportion  over  the 
whole  scheme  of  human  life,.we  learn  politically  to 
Brtfanate  the  worldly  advantages  of  virtue  and  re- 
iuion,  and  we  despise  the  pitiful  product  of  vicious 
pteasures,  when  the  proper  subtractions  are  made 
OQ  the  side  of  constitution  and  conscience.  Still 
derating  our  views  on  this  scale  of  calculation,  we 
me  at  length  to  a  sort  of  infinite  series,  and  take 
into  the  account  the  glorious  promises  of  eternal 
Bfe.  It  is  then  that  our  worldly  interests  hardly 
Md  the  place  of  units  in  our  minds,  and  we  feel 
the  full  force  of  those  authoritative  admonitions 
vhich  we  have  received,  to  live  sobcrli/,  redeeming 
Ae  Hme  because  the  days  are  evil;  and  are  impelled 
to  join  (he  Psalmist  in  his  solemn  supplication,  *'  So 
tsich  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
oar  hearts  unto  wisdom." 
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ViqMUtUsnUiliter,  gfavUer^  omati  :  frequenieretiam  JPfaliiirip 
lam  mblimiiatemetlatUwib'kem^ffingU,  Sermoeti  copiamu 
rhu:  duim  m primist  et  qui  rqmgnantes  quoque  duaH  ( 
peUat*  Ad  koctproceritas  corporis,  deisorafades,  QjtuB  Sottjk 
et  inama putefitur,  UUtamen plurimum veneratkmit  aegM 
NvBut  horror  in  vuUu,  nulla  trittitia,  multum  itvaitKA 
verearis  occurtum,  non  r^hmmdes,  Vttm  mnelitm  ip 
comitaspan  Insectatur  vitia,  non  homines:  nee  cw^ 
rantest   sed  emendat,    Sequaris  monentem  Anenm 

FEXmENS;   ET    PERSUADS&E  TIBZ,   ETIAM  QUUX  ISBMEA; 

CUTIA8.  nor.  m 

His  argumentition  was  acute,  grave,  and  polished ;  ttfiwq 
even  represented  the  Platonic  sublimit  and  comjgum, 
styles  copious  and  cBversiiied ;  opening  upon  you  iritf 
sweetness  as  to  draw  and  allure  you  in  spite  of  your  pr^ 
Add  to  this  a  portly  figure  and  a  handsome  coiuitg 
which  circumstances,  however  accidental  or  triffiag  IIm^ 
be  esteemed,  much  enhanced  the  general  impresiiim  of  i 
which  his  presence  created.  Nothing  harsh  or  gkxmnf 
looks,  but  a  dignified  severity.  His  approadi  iniqpui 
but  not  alarm.  If  the  sanctity  of  his  life  is  great,  hii  m 
is  not  less  conspicuous.  Our  vices,  and  not  ourselvei^ 
subject  of  his  reprobation.  When  he  counsels^  you  wmd 
attentively  on  his  words ;  and  when  he  has  finished  n 
you,  you  would  fain  have  him  begin  over  again. 

As  I  have  long  regarded  my  readers  in  the  ligl 
family  that  belongs  to  me;  and  as  the  interest 
which  I  espouse  them,  has  become  of  the  most 
dial  kind  by  exercise  and  cultivation;  I  cannot 
them  gathering  again  around  me,  without thoee 
placent  emotions  of  domestic  affection,  whid 

mate  the  meetipg  of  relations  that  have  been 
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le  separated.  But  though  my  pen  has  been  long 
e,  my  labours  have  not  altogether  been  suspended. 
are  been  employed  in  loosing  around  in  the  re- 
ts of  gaiety,  and  the  busiest  scenes  of  active  life, 
fresh  matter  of  contemplation,  fresh  subjects  of 
osement,  and  fresh  sources  of  instruction.  My 
id  brings  new  energy  to  its  task  afler  this  interval 
recreation;  and  my  spirits  have  acquired  an  ala« 
y  which  throws  a  gay  colouring  over  the  objects 
ay  lucubrations,  and  enables  me,  in  spite  of  gray 
ra  and  growing  infirmity,  to  look  at  life  through 
prightly  medium,  and  to  deck  out  my  topics  in 
i  dress  of  good-humour. 

To  that  flexibility  of  thought,  and  diversity  of  at- 
tioB,  which  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  my 
ign,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  an  habitual 
lerfiilness;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  melancholy,  not 
y  to  contract  the  mindj  and  destroy  its  fecundity , 
i.todraw  to  a  point  that  latitude  of  discrimination, 
irtiich  alone  a  good  judgement  can  be  founded, 
ibemixedand  modified  condition  of  human  afiairs. 
B  best  security  against  this  gloominess  of  disposi- 
ty  except  the  natural  boon  of  a  happy  temper,  is  to 
odge  as  early  as  possible  from  the  mind,  all  splen- 
fiews  of  life,  andsanguine  expectations  of  the  fu- 
^  which,  by  accumulating  particular  disappoint- 
ifcs,  are  sure,  in  the  end,  to  discolour  the  general 
meter  of  our  thoughts  and  maxims.  But  the 
dcular  advantages  which  I  derive  from  this  sere- 
' of  disposition,  display  themselves  in  my  official 
racter,  and  help  very  much  to  qualify  me  for  the 
rge  of  dealing  forth  advice  to  the  well-disposed 
t  of  my  readers :  for  I  know  of  nothing  that  so 
ips  the  efficacy  of  counsel,  as  a  suspicion  that  it 
ottomed  in  disgust  or  disappointment,  or  that  it 
n  more  from  the  character  than  the  experience 
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of  the  person  who  lends  it.  Of  all  the  talents  which 
lie  within  the  compass  of  our  ability,  there  are 
none  which  comprehend  a  greater  range  of  qualifi- 
cations, than  the  art  of  giving  advice.  To  how  few 
belong  that  delicate  art  which  Persius  attributes  to 
Horace  in  these  well-known  lines, 

Omne  vafer  rnHnm  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangitt  et  admutut  cxkcuk  pajbcoeoxa  Lumr* 

8AV.  1.  11& 

Unlike  in  method  with  conceal'd  design. 

Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join* 

And,  with  a  sly  insinuating  grace, 

Laugh'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  ftce; 

Woidd  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found ; 

And  tidde^  while  he  gentfy  prob'd  the  wound. 


If  nothing  more  were  necessary  to  ensure  its  sne- 
dess  than  its  own  internal  recommendations,  ev«fy 
man  of  sense,  education,  and  experience,  would  be 
fully  accomplished  for  the  task ;  but,  unhi^(nl^, 
these  pretensions  are  of  triflins  avail,  without  a  eer- 
tain  prejudice  of  character,  andcommand  of  manner; 
without  that  selection  of  opportunity,  of  those  ^'fltot* 
Ua  iemporafandiy'  and  that  grace  of  insinuatioai 
which  are  advantages  that  resdt  only  from  longiad 
calm  experience  in  human  affitirs,  and  are  fruits  thit 
ripen  slowly  in  a  mind  where  even  the  soil  and  cul- 
ture go  hand  in  hand.  But  although  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  authorize  advice  are  thus  formidft* 
bly  great,  yet  there  is  no  undertaking  in  which  we 
more  heedlessly  embark ;  and  the  meanest  among; 
us  are  every  day  exalting  themselves  into  the  diair, 
from  a  pert  propensity  to  rule  and  dogmatism.  lUl 
promptitude  to  interpose  advice  is  particularly  con- 
mon  to  characters  remarkable  for  their  enthusiam 
and  precipitation ;  who,  for  the  greater  part,  dis- 
cover  plainly,  by  their  egotism  and  sufficiency,  that 
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they  are  more  occupied  with  themselves  than  the 
persons  whom  they  charitably  espouse. 

Another  set  of  unqualified  lawgivers  are  those 
who,  after  a  youth  besotted  with  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation, claim  the  privilege  of  schooling  the  world; 
^a  description  of  people  whom  I  regard  as  no  way 
nperior  to  broken  merchants,  that  will  give  you 
plenty  of  notes,  while  they  are  without  a  shilling  in 
their  coflfers.  Such  are  misled  by  a  notion,  that  ma- 
tority  of  mind  is  to  be  calculated  by  years ;  and 
that  discretion  is  a  plant  of  spontaneous  growth, 
which,  if  you  eive  it  time,  will  rise  to  as  high  per- 
fection in  a  wudemess  as  in  a  cultivated  sarden. 

I  conceive  that  it  would  be  wonderful^  for  the 
advantaee  of  the  political,  as  well  as  the  petty  con- 
cenis  of  life,  if  any  way  could  be  found  or  lessening 
die  onantity  of  advice  in  the  country ;  instead  of 
vUcn,  we  are  contented  to  import  it  from  our  con- 
tmental  neighbours,  at  a  price  which  leaves  us  most 
notorious  losers,  and  turns  the  balance  most  cruelly 
m  oar  disfavour. — Our  vestries,  our  clubs,  and  our 
tssodations,  have  latelybrought  us  such  an  overflow 
of  diis  commodity,  that  the  operations  of  productive 
indiistry  are  in  danger  of  being  embarrassed  thereby ; 
ibr  I  have  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  activity  is 
generally  in  a  reverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
counsel ;  and  that  where  very  many  suppose  in 
diemselves  an  ability  to  advise,  but  very  few  feel 
the  obligation  to  perform. 

It  is  one  of  our  family  maxims,  derived  to  us 
tbroogh many  generations,  never  to  take  advicefrom 
Ae  unfortunate,  or  from  those  who  have  bought  ex- 
perience at  the  expense  of  their  honour,  their  repu- 
tation, or  their  happiness;  which  maxim  is  founded 
on  a  suspicion,  that  in  these  cases  a  levelling  wish 
may  lurk  at  the  bottom,  and  on  a  persuasion  that  no 
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man  is  pleased  with  raising  a  contrast  to  deepen  the 
shades  of  his  own  inferiority.  Those  who  bund  theur 
pretensions  to  advise  simply  upon  their  experience, 
may  not  improperly  be  denominated  a  species  of 
quacks  in  morality;  while  those  only  can  DecoDii- 
dered  as  regularly  bred  to  the  art  of  administering 
counsel,  whose  minds  hare  been  matured  by  con- 
templation and  study,  whose  knowledge  has  been  di- 
gested through  a  long  course  of  tranquil  reflection, 
and  whose  observation  has  run  parallel  with  their  ex- 
perience through  the  whole  tenour  of  their  liv^ 

An  Utopian  speculatist  might  amuse  hinaself  with 
planning  a  department  in  every  district  or  paridi, 
which  should  be  called  the  office  of  advice ;  from 
which  might  issue  certificates  and  testimonials,  con- 
stituting such  only  dispensers  of  counsel,  who  coaM 
prove  themselves  qualified  by  producing  a  counte- 
nance of  health  and  cheerfulness,  a  character  unim- 
peached,  and  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence: 
for  though,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  ability  might  be 
found  where  these  documents  are  wanting,  yet,  fiir 
a  solitary  exception  or  so,  one  would  not  destroy* 
rule  which  would  preclude  so  much  impertinence^ 
and  help  so  materially  to  embarrass  the  motions  of 
business  and  activity.  There  is  something  too  in  the 
affirmative  testimony  with  which  those  can  urge 
their  advice,  who  carry  in  their  own  persons  thesii* 
stantial  proofs  of  its  good  consequences,  that  is 
greatly  more  animating  and  decisive  than  tJiose  ne- 
gative arguments  which  an  experience  in  vice  wiD 
afford  us  in  the  defence  of  virtue.  If  we  change  the 
application  of  this  remark,  we  shall  find  it  equaDy 
true  in  what  respects  the  interests  of  immorality: 
thus,  one  affirmative  proof  of  the  success  of  gamiog» 
will  easily  overbalance  the  testimony  of  a  hundred 
martyrs  to  its  ruinous  infatuation. 
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It  is  pleasing  thus  to  contemplate  virtue  in  this 
light  of  worldly  importance:  to  view  her  intrenching 
herself  in  human  policy  and  wisdom,  and  asserting 
her  claim  to  temporal  advantages ;  to  behold  her 
high  prerogatives  cjver  vice,  her  SMperiority  of  con- 
troul,  and  the  more  imposing  weight  of  her  authori- 
ty ;  and  to  regard  that  slow  and  certain  operation, 
with  which  these  advantages  have  endowed  her,  to- 
wards extending  her  dominion  on  earth,  and  propa- 
gating her  culture  among  mankind. 

It  was  a  saying  of  St.  Augustine,  that  if  the 
conduct  of  a  man  be  at  variance  with  the  salutary 
advice  he  exhibits,  we  should  regard  him  as  a  direct- 
ing post,  which  is  not  the  less  to  be  attended  to,  be- 
cause it  has  never  gone  the  uay  to  which  it  directs 
08.  The  allusion  is  neat,  but  the  reasoning  is  falla- 
cious; since  the  circumstances  of  man  are  so  different 
from  those  of  a  directing-post,  and  since  it  is  on  the 
neglect  of  a  capacity,  which  the  directing-post  is 
without,  that  we  found  our  suspicion  of  the  motives 
which  govern  advice*  In  regard  to  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  attending  the  task  of  administering  advice, 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  Nij:^rinus  of  Lucian, 
which  affords  some  very  sensible  hints.  Afler  a 
loDg  discourse  held  by  that  philosopher,  in  which 
a  great  variety  of  useful  precepts  are  contained,  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  impression  that  was  made  upon 
liim: 

"  He  concluded  with  a  number  of  excellent  re- 
marks of  the  same  nature :  I  was  divided  between 
■astonishment  at  what  I  had  heard,  and  apprehension 
iesthe  should  add  nothing  more.  For  a  longtime  my 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him ;  my  head  turned  round ;  and 
-so  opprebsed  was  I  with  my  veneration  for  him,  that 
I  almost  sunk  under  a  sense  of  my  own  inferiority. 
•  Mj  tongue  faltered^  my  voice  forsook  me ;  till  at 
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length  my  bosom  discharged  itself  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
It  was  not  a  slight  touch  his  discourse  had  given  me, 
that  merely  raised  the  skin ;  but  it  was  a  deep  and 
thorough  wound,  that  pierced  to  my  very  soul.  A 
mind  with  good  dispositions  may  be  compared  to 
a  soft  mark  or  butt,  on  which  numberless  ardien 
exert  their  skill,  with  their  quivers  full  of  pointed 
speeches  ;but  to  take  a  judicious  aim  is  anexcelleiiee 
to  which  but  few  attain.  Some,  by  stretching  die 
cord  too  tight,  send  the  arrow  With  more  force  thv 
is  necessary ;  so  that,  instead  of  fixing  itself  in  die 
butt,  it  passes  through,  and  leaves  a  gaping  wound 
behind;  while  others,  for  want  of  sufficient  streogthi 
fall  short  of  the  mark,  and  are  unable  to  send  their  n^ 
rows  above  half  way;  or  if  they  complete  their  coone 
they  givebut  a  feeble  touch,  and  then  fall  ineflfectuil 
to  the  ground.  But  the  dexterous  bowman  beni 
with  examining  the  quality  of  the  material  flgamst 
which  he  is  to  shoot,  that  he  may  exert  a  force  pn^ 
portionate  to  its  hardness  or  softness;  and  then 
dipping  his  arrow,  not  in  poison  like  the  Scythians, 
or  in  opium  like  the  Curete8,but  in  a  liqnorproperly 
prepared  for  the  purpose,takes  a  deliberate  andaccu- 
rate  aim,  and  fixes  nis  weapon  in  the  centre  of  his 
object,  whence  it  diffuses  around  amedicinalvirtoe." 
What  truths  in  respect  to  archery  this  paeMce 
may  contain,  is  not  my  concern ;  but  m  what  regarai 
the  nature  of  advice,  the  author  has  shown  sobm 
acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  As  to  vaymilC, 
whose  province  it  has  become  to  deal  forth  a  certain 
quantity  of  advice  in  every  week,  I  have  felt  Ae 
whole  weight  and  difficulty  thatsuch  a  duty  imposes; 
and  the  fluctuating  sale  of  these  papers,  from  die 
different  estimations  which  are  put  upon  them,  affiffdi 
me  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  humoun  ef 
my  readers,  and  of  the  most  eligible  forms  under 
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which  wholesome  counsel  can  be  sdministered.  One 
unhappy  phrase  has  sometimes  lost  me  a  dozen  of 
my  reaaen;  and  my  correspondent  assures  me,  that 
oo  a  motion's  being  made  to  introduce  my  paper 
into  a  female  dilettanti  society  in  the  Borough,  it 
vas  successfully  opposed  by  a  snuff-seller's  wife, 
who  took  offence  at  tne  mention  of  tobacco-stopper 
in  my  first  paper,  as  too  omartf  a  word  for  the  ele- 
tited  character  of  their  meetmg. 

This  anecdote,  furnished  by  my  correspondent, 
added  to  my  natural  sensibUity  to  reproof  from  the 
Ur  part  of  my  readers,  has  called  forth  all  my  in- 
dastiy^  to  find  a  method  of  qualifying  and  medicat- 
ing my  adyice  in  such  a  maniler  as  to  disguise  eyery 
kuriier  ingredient ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  must 
oonfess  myself  amused  with  the  various  reasons 
vhichhaye  operated  with  different  readers  to  discon- 
tinue the  perusal  of  my  paper.  There  was  a  mo- 
Bent  in  the  course  of  mine,  as  there  is  in  every  un- 
dartakingy  that  challenges  a  long  exertion  of  the 
kain,  wlien  my  fortitude  was  beginning  to  yield  to 
the  pony  attacks  of  vexatious  criticism,  and  my 
ipirita  were  threatening  to  revolt  at  the  perpetual 
lecorrenoe  of  a  task,  whose  effects  are  slow,  and 
whose  rewards  are  distant:  in  one  of  those  moments 
of  distaste  and  inaptitude,  which,  in  the  turns  and 
nuieties  of  our  dispositions,  all  have  felt  who  have 
tixed  their  powers  as  they  ought,  I  was  suddenly 
raised  into  the  best  humour  in  the  world  with  the 
nwrits  of  my  work,  and  my  mind  restored  to  its  full 
fiirce  and  alacrity,  on  being  informed  by  my  corre- 
spondent, that  a  spurious  land  of  animal,  between  a 
Man  and  a  bully,  who  puts  manhood  to  the  blush, 
and  modesty  to  flight,  wherever  he  appears,  entered 
one  day  into  the  shop  of  my  hawker,  and,  after 
doing  myperformancesthehonour  of  acknowledging 
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himself  most  heartily  disgusted  with  them,  talked* 
very  courageously  of  chastising  the  Northampton- 
shire parson,  the  first  time  he  should  meet  him  in-. 
Bond-street,  for  his  insolence  to  people  of  rank. 

There  are  many  others  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  their  obliging  censures  of  my  work;  since,  if  it 
had  been  my  misfortune  to  have  won  their  commend- 
ation, I  should  have  sunk  proportionably  in  my  own 
opinion.  As  I  feel  grateful  to  those  from  whom  I 
have  derived  any  assistance  in  the  progress  of  mr 
labours,  it  seems  but  just  to  take  some  notice  ofsudr 
as  have  negatively  borne  a  great  part  towards  e^ 
couraging  me  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

To  Mr.  C — ,  the  gentleman  with  the  silk  handker- 
chief round  his  neck,  many  thanks  for  his  flattering 
abuse. 

To  the  rout-going  lady  near  Hanover-square,  nf 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  her  pretty  severities. 
— I  hope  soon  to  win  from  her  the  most  caressini 
abuse,  and  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  displeasure. 

Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  a  gentleman's 
criticism,  a  few  nights  ago  at  a  circulating  librafy 
in  Bond-street.  I  shall  depend  upon  a  continuance 
of  his  friendly  hostilities,  especially  when  his  work 
shall  appear,  which  is  now  in  th^  Minerva  press. 

In  a  conversation  about  theLooKER-ONyesterdsf 
evening,  in  the  pit  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  alittle 
newspaper  critic  in  black  is  much  thanked  for  his 
complimentary  shake  of  the  head. 

Old  Simon  is  very  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  old 
lady  D ;  will  do  all  he  can  to  merit  those  amia- 
ble reproaches,  provided  she  on  her  part  will  perse- 
vere in  her  present  modish  equipment,  and  carry 
every  where  the  credentials  of  her  judgement  in 
that  authentic  vacancy  of  her  visiting  smiles. 

Ayounggentleman  withhisbootsabout  his  ancles. 
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I  thanked  for  the  countenance  of  three  elderly 
idles,  by  damning  the  Lookbr-on  in  their  hearing, 
beg  he  will  continue  these  kind  testimonies,  and 
ipport  me  through  my  work  with  the  sanction  of 
is  saving  anathemas. 

The  outrageous  kindness  of  Mr.  Brute,  in  throw- 
ig  the  most  conciliating  abuse  on  the  eighteenth 
amber,  has  carried  it  o£Pso  rapidly,  that  the  author 
I  hesitating  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  reprint 
•  Mr.  B — 's  condemnation  is  wanted  to  help  off 
le  first  number;  as  a  second  edition  of  it  has  al- 
eady  been  produced,  and  thus  a  greater  proportion 
emains. 

The  baronet  who  gaped  so  often  somenightsago, 
1  a  company  in  Bemers-street,  while  the  Looker- 
mwas  being  read,  could  not  hare  opened  his  mouth 
0  a  better  purpose. 

To  a  variety  of  other  characters  who  have  recom- 
Mnded  my  work  by  yawning,  dozing,  sleeping, 
(innfaig,  tearing,  daubinff,  and  cursing  applause,  my 
dost  arateful  acknowle&ments  are  here  presented; 
nd  I  beg  (with  assuring  mem  that  I  shall  ever  study 
0  excite  the  same  flattering  symptoms  of  their  dis- 
mast) to  subscribe  myself  uieir  much-abused  and 
sUged  humble  servant, 

SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
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▲KTONIMU8  nuii 

All  things  are  double,  one  against  another;  and  God  has  made 
nothing  imperfect.  xccles.  chap.  xliL  vor.  24. 

It  is  so  long  since  the  subject  of  Religion  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Looker-on,  that  it  maysurely 
come  boldly  forward  after  such  an  interval,  ana 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  gayest  of  my  reaiden. 
I  have  promised  to  present  it  in  its  liveliest  dren; 
so  that  none  of  my  fair  disciples  may  blush  at  iti 
homeliness,  and  so  that  it  may  decently  enter  the 
drawing-room  of  a  duchess,  or  the  levee  of  a  prince. 
I  have  before  observed,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
loose  form  of  the  argument,  and  the  variety  of  dis- 
cussion it  admitted,  I  have  chosen  to  consicfer  thoie 
analogies  on  which  religion  grounds  its  apology^ 
and  those  beautiful  resemblances,  in  the  scheme,  of 
life  and  constitution  of  nature,  to  the  course  of 
Revelation,  which  develope  and  vindicate  the  glori- 
ous consistency  of  our  Maker's  appointments,  and 
the  steadfast  unity  of  his  plans  and  counsels.  la 
the  progress  of  my  lucubrations  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  keep  in  view  the  conduct  of  a  book  which  hai 
ever  been  my  delight  since  reading  and  reflectiog 
have  been  my  occupational  mean  the  mighty  pe^ 
formance  of  bishop  Butler,  to  whose  work  if  I 
could  turn  the  attention  of  any  serious  mind,  mj 
labours  would  be  indeed  recompensed. 
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That  I  may  likewise  lay  my  account  sometimes  to 
rrest  a  volatile  and  vagrant  spirit,  that  is  spending 
self  in  desultory  pursuits,  and  give  it  a  steady  di- 
3Ction,  I  shall  intersperse  my  matter  with  anecdote 
id  digression,  as  I  see  opportunities  ;  and  while 
le  main  body  of  the  argument  marches  onward  un- 
er  the  conduct  of  the  victorious  prelate,  I  shall  fol- 
iw  him  up  with  my  light-armed  troops,  scouring 
le  country,  beating  about  for  forage,  and  watching 
le  motions  of  ^the  enemy. 

It  is  but  justice  that  I  should  dedicate  a  little  por- 
OD  of  this  paper  to  the  consideration  of  a  work  to 
hich  it  is  so  much  indebted. 
I  know  but  few  books,  on  any  subject,  or  in  any 
nguage,  that  are  not  somewhat  objectionable  on 
le  score  of  bulk  and  prolixity.  Profit,  vanity,  do- 
ige,  habit,  and  facility,  all  help  to  persuade  an  au- 
lor  to  swell  out  his  publication  as  far  as  it  will  bear. 
ntf  in  truth,  the  strength,  the  consistency,  the 
tnn,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  argument,  lose  as  much 
f  the  general  propensity  to  accumulate  around  it 
iperfluous  matter,  as  the  muscular  vigour  of  our 
cidies  under  the  oppression  of  corpulency  and  the 
«ttht  of  years.  It  is,  however,  the  nature  of  pro- 
tbbe  evidence,  of  which  the  substance  of  this  ex- 
dlent  volume  consists,  to  owe  a  principal  part  of 
8  strength  to  an  accumulation  of  instances ;  and, 
ocording  to  the  well-known  principle  in  hydrosta- 
iC8|  the  more  its  surface  is  enlarged,  the  greater  will 
a  the  number  of  the  columns  on  which  it  presses, 
nd,  consequently,  the  greater  its. support.  On  this 
round,  the  seeming  repetitions  of  bishop  Sutler 
bund  excused  to  the  sensible  part  of  his  readers ; 
ince  it  is  the  pressing  concurrence  and  uniform 
learing  of  its  probabilities,  that  carries  presumptive 
fiskimoDy  to  the  very  confines  of  demonstration. 
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This  elegant  kind  of  reasoning,  in  defence  of  Re- 
velation, doubtless  did  not  originate  with  the  excel* 
lent  author  of  this  book.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  natural  and  moral  dispensations  of  God, 
has  always  been  occurring  to  the  studious  and  cob- 
templative.  Our  great  countryman  was  the  fint 
who  presented  these  analogies  under  one  view,  and 
digested  them  into  a  regular  aud  uniform  plan  of 
defence  in  behalf  of  our  holy  religion.  An  argih 
ment  so  beautiful  and  so  fertile,  in  iavour  of  so  uni- 
versa]  a  cause,  could  not  but  suggest  itself  to  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  ancients ;  but  a«  their  no- 
tions of  Nature's  laws  were  very  far  from  the  trodi, 
the  chain  of  analogy  soon  fell  short ;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  comparison  to  any  length  soon 
perished  in  solecism  and  error.  So  erand  and  bound* 
less  an  investigation  was  reserved  for  maturer  and 
happier  times,  in  which  our  Creator  is  pleased  yet  a 
little  more  to  unveil  his  goodness,  and  yet  a  little 
further  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  the  sanctuaiy 
of  his  wisdom.  Neither  good  sense  nor  discretioa 
have  dictated  the  arguments  which  some  objecton 
have  opposed  to  this  reasoning  from  analogy  in  be- 
half of  religion.  To  those  whose  belief  is  impliddv 
f  rounded  on  the  basis  of  scriptural  authority,  i 
olds  out  at  least  an  innocent  and  delightful  coih 
templation.  While  the  strong  pillar  of  their  fiutfc 
stands  immoveably  firm,  it  cannot  displease  tfaett  le 
see  its  beauties  and  proportions  unfolded,  and  tfce 
rich  order  of  its  capital  emerge  from  the  miatsidiiok 
surround  it.  To  those  who  require  external  coa* 
sistency  and  connection  in  the  objects  of  their  fiudv 
it  affords  an  evidence  satisfactory  and  consofiag; 
whUe  it  imposes  silence  on  those  arrogant  daimsBii 
who  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  clear  asi 
rational  view  of  the  whole  internal  constitutumiad 
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plan  of  God*8  Revelation,  by  forcing  a  conviction 
imon  them,  that  their  lives  are  passed  in  the  same 
bundnesB  and  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  which  they  yet  must  acknowledge  to 
exist,  and  to  owe  their  origin  and  their  order  to  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  objections,  therefore,  which 
are  founded  on  the  incomprehensibility  of  Revela- 
tion should,  in  common  justice,  be  first  tried  against 
the  objects  of  our  daily  experience :  here  they  are 
Oferthrown  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  racts ;  here  we  are  constrained  to  bow 
down  the  pride  of  our  understandings ;  to  acknow- 
ledge effects,  without  comprehending  their  causes  ; 
to  admit  truths,  which  we  cannot  explain ;  and  to 
rest  our  xeasonings  on  data  that  will  ever  disappoint 
our  researches,  while  our  view^  are  bounded  by 
mortality.  , 

"  Since  I  was  of  understanding,"  says  the  learned 
and  candid  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  *'  to  know  we  know 
nothing,  my  reason  has  been  more  pliable  to  the 
will  of  faith.  I  am  now  content  to  understand  a 
mrstery,  without  a  rigid  definition,  in  an  easy  and 
natonic  description.  Where  there  is  an  obscurity 
too  deep  for  our  reason,  it  is  good  to  sit  down  with 
a  description,  periphrasis,  or  adumbration.  By  ac- 
quainting our  reason  how  unable  it  is  to  display  the 
visible  and  obvious  effects  of  nature,  it  becomes 
more  humble  and  submissive  to  the  subtilties  of 
fiuth."  Such  objections  to  the  frame  of  our  religion 
as  have  no  other  ground  than  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  it  entire  within  the  scope  of  our  under- 
standing, are  stifled  in  the  very  womb  of  infidelity ; 
they  are  strangled  ere  they  can  pass  the  threshold 
of  life.  Plainly,  then,  the  attempt  is  ridiculous  to 
appose  them  to  that  invisible  system,  in  respect  to 
iroich  our  experience  supplies  no  documents  or 
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data.  When  this  new  life  shall  come,  and  our  8«di 
shall  branch  out  into  new  faculties  and  pereeptiooit 
then,  perhaps,  a  new  order  of  facts  will  arise  to  re- 
concile these  apparent  difficulties  and  incongrul- 
ties,  by  presentmg  us  with  a  full  display  of  their 
dependeiicies  and  relations. 

Another  class  of  cavillers  have  objected  to  thistf* 
gument  from  analogy,  that  its  conclusions  are  im- 
perfect, and  that  nothing  is  establidied  by  it  on  dtt 
affirmative  side.  Such  reasoners  do  not  consider 
how  much  it  conduces  to  a  point,  to  overcome  tl» 
presumptions  against  it :  how  ^eatljr  an  argumiBt 
16  strengthened  by  the  removed  of  prejudices ;  and 
how  much  the  native  force  of  reason  can  availy  vhn 
rescued  from  these  great  incumbrances.  They  do 
Bot  consider,  that  to  remove  the  presmnptioni 
against  religious  testimony  is  to  place  it  on  the  smm 
grounds  with  common  historical  testimony;  snd 
that,  when  this  is  done,  no  colour  of  consistency  ii 
left  to  infidels,  unless  they  carry  their  incredulity  ts 
everysystem  of  facts  that  isgrounded  on  therecordi 
<it£  man ;  for,  supposing  there  be  nothing  intrindcsl* 
ly  incredible  in  what  our  religion,  whether  natond 
or  revealed,  commands  us  to  believe,  nothing  if 
more  clear,  than  that  the  external  testimonj  os 
which  it  reposes  is  above  any  common historical'evi- 
dence;  is  more  supported  by  witnesses,  more  con- 
firmed by  documents,  more  strengthened  by  cn> 
cumstantial  coincidences  and  corresponding  reLt- 
tions. 

The  potent  operation  of  this  negative  virtue  to* 
lonss  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  argument  fnm 
anuogy,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  vindicsM 
religion  from  those  ordinary  presumptions  agsisiK 
it,  which  consist  in  an  opinion  that  its  doctriod 
are  internally  more  incredible  than  the  codudob 
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ftcts  of  history ;  and  that,  supposing  no  actual  proofii 
to  exist  of  tne  object  of  our  daily  experience,  still 
they  would  have  greater  claims  in  themselves  to  be 
received,  and  a  higher  colour  of  probability.  This 
o^ion,  founded  on  habit  and  prejudice,  is  clearly 
refuted  by  the  reasons  which  analogy  supplies;  and 
the  objects  of  our  ^th  are  placed  in  a  light  to  re- 
eeive  the  full  advantage  of  all  the  proofs  and  auliio* 
rities  which  belong  to  them.  As  a  faithful  hand- 
maid to  Religion,  it  attends  upon  it  to  decorate  its 
form,  and  improve  its  comeliness ;  to  debarrass  its 
DMitions,  and  to  display  its  attractions ;  to  dispose 
Ae  wbite  robe  in  which  Truth  has  arrayed  it,  and 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  error  and  obduracy 
have  thrown  in  its  path. 

But  though  the  principal  strength  of  this  reason* 
mm  from  analogy  consists  in  its  negative  proo^  yet 
it  IS  by  no  means  destitute  offeree,  when  viewed  on 
the  affirmative  side ;  while  it  e£Pectually  removes  all 
•presumptions  against  religion,  it  supplies  to  the  can- 
did and  reasonable  a  variety  of  positive  conclusions 
in  its  favour.    If  a  correspondence  be  clearly  dis* 
played  between  revealed  religion  and  God's  natural 
and  moral  government  of  the  world,  so  strong  that 
they  appear  to  be  evidently  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  under  similar  laws,  it  is  beyond  obduracy 
to  deny  the  inference  of  a  common  origin.    The  ar- 
gument then  at  this  point  leaves  us  to  determine 
who  was  the  author  of  both  these  dispensations,  and 
to  decide  between  chance  and  Providence ;  for  in 
reality  there  is  no  alternative,  whatever  terms  and 
denominations  the  wantonness  of  infidelity  has  dared 
to  invent.  To  erect,  therefore,  this  argument  from 
analogy  on  its  proper  basis,  we  have  only  to  esta- 
Uish  as  a  datum,  that  thepheenomenaof  nature,  and 
the  moral  government  oi  the  world,  are  from  the 
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handis  of  the  Almighty.  With  this  footing  it  is  codn 
plete,  and  in  a  syUogistic  form  runs  thus : 

God  is  the  author  of  the  natural  and  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world ;  but  the  natural  and  mo- 
ral government  of  the  world,  and  the  system  of 
revealed  religion,  are  evidently  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  author.  Therefore  God  is  the  aur 
thor  of  the  system  of  revealed  religion. 

I  am  so  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well  awue 
how  soon  it  fatigues  the  light  character  of  the  pee* 
sent  race  of  readers,  that  I  have  determined  not  to 
press  it  too  far,  nor  even  to  carry  it  on  to  the  cop* 
elusion  of  this  day's  entertainment.  As  the  next 
letter  in  Eugenio's  packet  is  very  short,  I  cannot 
do  better  perhaps  than  terminate  this  paper  with  it, 
especially  as  nothing  comes  frum  that  quarter  hot 
what  will  harmonize  with  religious  contemplations. 
The  letter  is  from  Amelia  to  Eugenio. 

"  MY  BEST  OF  FRIENDS, 

"  And  does  the  little  vista  in  the  wood  begin 
to  look  delightful?  Then  does  every  place  else 
begin  to  look  dull  to  me  ;  for  no  place  has  attrac- 
tions for  Amelia,  but  where  she  can  imagine  the 
presence  of  Eugenio.  My  father  promises  to  briof? 
me  in  a  fortnight  to  see  you,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  thinking  of  you ;  yet  thiolc 
of  you  I  cannot,  with  all  that  perfect  delight  with 
which  your  image  used  to  fill  my  bosom,  as  long  nB 
you  continue  to  cherish  this  pensiveness  of  dispo* 
sition,  and  to  dip  all  your  thoughts  in  this  melao*- 
choly  dye.  Why  travel  into  the  land  of  dreams  fo^ 
topics  of  sorrow,  and  thence  transplant  into  oof 
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linds  these  shadowy  griefs,  while  so  many  substan- 
ial  joys  await  us,  and  while  genial  hopes  and  na- 
ve pleasures  spring  up  in  gay  luxuriance  before 
ar  feet  ?  My  dear  friend,  your  mind  is  too  liighly 
Tought  for  the  relish  of  actual  pleasure,  and  the 
bjects  of  common  life.  Oh,  how  I  wish  you 
ould  a  little  unrefine  yourself,  and  reduce  to  a 
»wer  pitch  those  high  tones  of  feeling  that  never 
an  harmonize  with  the  measures  of  our  condition, 
(id  our  allotment  here  1  As  of  late  you  have  some- 
mes  complained  of  debility  of  nerves,  accept  my  re- 
[pe:  instead  of  reposing  on  the  strength  of  a  fragile 
oilosophy,  and  maintaming  the  struggle  alone,  call 
I  your  aid  the  practical  consolations  of  business  and 
inusement;  build  more  upon  the  success  of  diver- 
ion  than  opposition,  and  study  rather  to  make  a 
lexterous  retreat  than  a  desperate  defence.  In  the 
dean  time  accept  of  this  little  poem,  which  has  been 
pven  to  my  father  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  which 
s  somewhat  applicable  to  your  particular  case. 

Say,  Hek&t,  should  a  man  of  mind 

Sigh  o'er  his  brittle  crust. 
Or  grieve  because  it  is  not  join*d 

To  ^res  more  robust? 

Look  round  with  philosophic  ken, 

Through  Nature's  works  below, 
From  very  atoms  up  to  men. 

You'll  find  it  order'd  so, 

That  much  of  all  we  choicest  hold, 

Admire  with  one  acclahn. 
Is  of  a  deficater  mould, 

And  of  a  feebler  frame. 

Look  at  that  bird  *  of  glossiest  wings, 

Yet  sweeter  taste  than  plume, 
That  scuds,  that  murmurs,  sips   and  sings, 

And  feasts  upon  perfume. 

*  Hamming-bird, 
VOL,  XXXV.  C  C 
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Look  at  the  rose  his  bill  invades 

With  eager  wanton  strife ; 
On  what  a  slender  stem  it  fades. 

And  blushes  out  its  life ! 

Look  at  bent  lilies  as  you  walk. 

How  elegantly  thin ! 
Yet  well  that  fragrance  from  their  stalk 

Proclaims  the  power  within. 

Look  at  that  sex  whose  form  may  Taunt 

More  grace  than  bird  or  rose ; 
What  fine  infirmities  enchant. 

What  frailties  charm  in  those ! 

Examine  men,  the  world  around. 

That  soar  with  gen*rous  aim ; 
How  few  with  rugged  strength  abound 

In  fibre,  or  in  firame ! 

Great  souls,  with  energetic  thou§^t, 

\Vear  out  their  shell  of  clay ; 
Yet  at  each  crevice  light  is  caught. 

Till  all  is  mental  day. 

Then,  Hekrt,  let  no  man  of  mind 

Sigh  o'er  his  brittle  crust, 
Or  grieve  because  it  is  not  join*d 

To  fibres  more  robust. 
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We  should  only  value  ourselves  upon  those  attainmenti  irirf^ 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  pitiful  minds. 

I  KNOW  of  nothing  which  creates  in  the  mind  a  moit 
tormenting  jealousy  of  other  men's  success  and  ce- 
lebrity, and  contributes  more  to  make  our  old-ige 
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leseasoD  ofimpotent  regret,  than  the  consciousness 
fhaving  lived  below  the  measure  ofour  abilities,  in 
)ntradiction  to  Nature's  design  in  the  talents  with 
hich  she  has  furnished  us.  The  weightier  part  of 
lose  sorrows  which  years  accumulate,  are  in  a  man- 
er  the  revenge  which  they  take  upon  us  for  having 
iffered  them  to  mature  our  faculties,  without  illus- 
Bting  them  in  our  turn  by  any  honourable  occur- 
;nce  or  record  of  utility.  That  broad  and  level 
)ad  of  life,  which  leads  to  the  common  sink  of  mor- 
dity,  is  trodden  by  multitudes  of  those  whose 
lould  and  conformation  had  qualified  them  for 
teep  and  difficult  ascents,  for  services  of  high  ac- 
ount,  and  enterprises  that  demand  ability,  and  ex- 
rcise  virtue.  To  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
lourted  literature  in  academical  bowers,  amidst  a 
rowd  of  cjmpetitors,  instances  have  not  been  want- 
Qg  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  I  have  seen 
rith  sorrow  the  fair  promise  of  expanding  genius, 
ind  the  expectation  of  many  a  noble  mind,  receive 
i  perversion  at  its  first  entrance  injto  active  life, 
ind,  renouncing  its  privileges  at  the  very  threshold 
)f  manhood,  subside  into  the  common  rank  of  in- 
significance, and  the  little  detail  of  vulgar  actions 
iDd  amusements. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  infelicities  of  Fashion,  that 
she  seeks  no  accommodation  with  Nature  in  any  of 
tier  plans  or  arrangements ;  but  throws  an  uniform 
colouring  over  one  whole  rank  of  life,  and  brings  to 
tbesame  standard  of  insipid  conformity,  every  size 
of  understanding,  and  every  variation  of  genius.  A 
young  nobleman,  whom  I  formerly  knew  at  college, 
gave  me  the  most  cheerful  hopes  that  my  country 
would  derive  benefit  from  hismaturer  exertions:  his 
mind  was  extremely  active  at  about  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  his  attainments  were  equal  to  his  di- 
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Ugence ;  but  for  these  tvrenty  years  since,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  I  have  heard  of  nothing  but 
his  horses,  his  phaeton;?,  his  losses,  his  gains,  his 
court-dresses,  and  his  masqued  characters,  his 
journeys  out,  and  his  journeys  home,  and  sudi- 
iike  inanities  of  nevrspaper  history^ 

Mr.  Strutgate,  who  has  been  only  famous  these 
last  thirty  years  for  handing  a  lady  into  &  room,  sod 
then  handing  her  out  again,  like  some  generals,  who- 
shine  in  leading  on  to  the  attack,  and  m  covering  a 
retreat,  but  not  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  day,  was  tn^ 
Mr.  Allworth's  time  a  senior  wrangler  in  the  uni" 
versity  of  Cambridge.  I  have  seen  this  gentleman 
retire  within  himself  with  feelings  manifestly  dis- 
composed, withr  a  conscious  colour  kkidling  in  h» 
cheeks,  and  a  pensiveness  piercing  through  his  smiley 
when  the  conversation  has  happened  to  turn  upon 
literary  merit,  or  the  particular  praise  of  some  emi« 
sent  scholar.  For  Mr.  S.  has  only  now  a  scattered 
recollection  of  those  terms  and  ideas  which  he  once 
could  so  readily  combine  ;  and  only  a  few  solitary 
axioms,  a  ^ew  fragments  of  erudition,  are  left  m 
his  mind,  the  poor  remains  of  the  proud  but  perish- 
able monuments  of  his  juvenile  proficiency.  It  was 
his  fate,  just  as  he  stepped  into  public  life,  to  All 
among  a  set  of  companions,  who  presently  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  ambition,  and  presented  a  new  range 
of  objects  and  attain  men  ts  before  him.  Tlie  nature 
of  those  pursuits  in  which  he  now  was  engaged,  sup- 
plying no  channel  through  which  his-  college-ae- 
quirements  might  be  turned  to  practical  advantage, 
the  estimation  of  those  acquirements  was  sunk  ia 
his  mind,  and  their  substance  fell  gradually  away, 
amidst  the  distractions  of  idle  pleasures  and  fashion- 
able engagements. 

Tune  subU  recordatht  Q^^^  di^^  qnam  Jngldis  rebus  absUBUpsL 
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When  the  mind  is  once  unstrung,  it  is  surprising 
vith  what  rapidity  all  its  knowledge  unravels  itself, 
especially  that  knowledge  which  was  not  the  easy 
accumulation  of  practical  discoveries,  or  the  natural 
l^fuit  of  involuntary  combinations ;  not  consisting 
ui  conclusions  derived  from  sensible  objects,  or  the 
Maooth  produce  of  a  summer's  ramble  ;  but  deep- 
drawn  from  the  unwearied  eftbrts  of  the  brain,  and 
the  closetted  labours  of  academical  solitude.  When 
opportunity  has  comeinaid  of  ability,  and  education 
us  not  been  wanting  to  genius,  it  is  painful  indeed 
to  witness  the  prodigality  with  which  some  of  us 
iquanderthesegifts  of  Nature  and  Fortune  on  atrain- 
nents  which  demand  only  bodily  vigour,  or  mecha- 
Ileal  dexterity.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to 
learthe  credit  which  some  men  give  themselves  for 
heir  proficiency  in  driving  a  phaeton,  riding  a  race, 
>r  leaping  a  gate,  with  minds  cast  in  a  statesman's 
QOuldy  and  an  education  as  enlarged  and  as  costly 
4  princes  can  enjoy. 

When  a  proper  subordination  is  observed  in  our 
lursuits,  and  when  those  which  are  unequal  to  our 
•owersofattainmentarecast  into  the  order  of  amuse- 
lents,  and  suffered  only  to  engross  our  hours  of 
ecreation,  I  see  nothing  blameworthy  in  a  man  of 
bility  who  thus  gives  scope  to  the  range  of  his  cu- 
iosity,  and  the  excursiveness  of  his  genius,  in  the 
•roiecution  of  diminutive  attainments  and  mechani- 
al  excellence ;  but  if  these  have  the  effect  of  nar- 
ownig  his  accomplishments,  by  degrading  his  am- 
bition and  exertions,  they  are  then  to  be  considered 
9  the  light  of  moral  delinquencies,  and  as  stains 
Ipoh  his  social  character. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  on  going  up  toLon- 
iun  trom  college,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  from 
•Aal  description  of  the  people  such  a  troop  of  fine 
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jockeys  and  stable-boys  and  coachnnen  could  coine»  i 
as  I  met  in  Hyde-Park  on  a  sunshiny  day,  till  1 
recognized  most  of  them  in  our  house  of  parliament, 
and  saw  them  sitting  there  in  deep  contemplation, 
and  revolving  in  their  minds  all  the  politics  of  their 
stables,  with  their  ideas  going  round  in  a  ro/a/orymo- 
tion,  while  questions  of  deep  concern  to  their  country 
were  in  agitation,  and  the  flowers  of  eloquence 
were  in  vain  scattered  round  them.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  has  procured  me  from  ofie  of 
these  whip-gentlemen  a  list  of  his  engagements  for 
a  week  to  come. 

jMonday. — To  back  Wapping  Will  the  dustman, 
against  Joe  Crib  the  collier,  for  100  guineas— T<r 
attend  on  the  grand  jury  at  Maidstone,  stkd  after* 
wards  to  run  a  maggot-race  with  Jack  Smoeky* 

Tuesday. — To  attend  the  match  between  a  wood«i- 
legged  walker  and  a  hamstringed  hog ; — To  pro* 
ceed  to  the  hanging-match,  ana  from  ihenee  to  the 
dinner  of  the  Phila7ithropic  Society. 

Wednesday. — To  see  eleven  games  at  p«tt  played. 
between  Patrick  Murdock  and  the  chimney* 
sweeper. — To  go  to  Hastings's  trial,  and  then  to 
dine  with  the  fighting  tinman  at  lord  Canaille's. 

Thursday. — To  trot  Miss  Graceless  agaiiwt  air  An- 
drew's Nutcracker,  for  500  guineas — go  to  the 
levee — meet  lord  and  lady  Giles  at  the  jack-aai 
race — back  Humphry  Hog,  my  coachman,  aeaimt 
the  whole  county,  for  eating  hot  hasty-puflKling. 

Friday. — The  state  of  the  nation  to  come  on  ta*dir^ 
— To  go  ta  the  house,  and  carry  my  betting  cat 
culations  in  my  pocket — ^from  thence  to  tbehad* 
ger-baiting,  and  bring  home  Tom  Cary,  tfce 
leaping  butcher,  to  dine  with  roe. 

Saturday. — To  dine  with  the  society  for  the  Recaoery 
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rfDrcftaned  Persons^  and  immediately  from  thence 
to  the  duck'hunt — To  go  to  the  house,  and  vote 
either  for  the  abolition  of  juries,  or  the  general 
verdict  of  the  slave-trade — see  my  wager  deter- 
mined that  Joe  Gorget  eats  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
before  Nimble  Ned  the  barber  shaves  seven  cus-- 
tomers. 
Sunday. — To  go  to  a  steeple-hunting  with  lord  Dash 
-*-To  send  for  our  parson  to  dinner,  and  ask  Will 
Washy  to  help  and  smoke  him — To  lay  ten  gui- 
neas with  Jack  Simple,  that  lord  Paramount 
makes  the  curate  play  at  Casino. 

It  is  this  growing  degeneracy  in  the  taste  for 
ileanure,  among  the  higher  orders  of  my  country- 
Deny  that  confounds  the  distinction  of  real  merit, 
jid  is  the  supreme  consolation  of  dunces.  In  pro- 
lortion  as  such  low  and  illiberal  amusements  steal 
Dto  consequence,  by  mixing  with  the  glare  of  rank 
ad  office,  we  shall  see  the  glory  of  folly  extend 
tielf,  and  virtue  droop  in  common  disesteem.  But, 
»edde8  the  moral  detriment  which  may  result  from 
uch  confusion  of  character,  and  inversion  of  ambi* 
ion,  we  may  fairly  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  poli- 
ical  evil.  One  of  the  principal  columns  on  which 
he  constitution  of  our  country  reposes,  is  the  digni- 
y  of  sentiment,  and  sensibility  of  honour,  supposed 
D  the  hearts  of  our  English  nobility.  To  this  order 
velook  up,  as  the  last  and  purest  resource  of  justice; 
lithe  representative  of  that  ancient  characteristical 
mbor  of  our  feudal  fore^Uhers ;  as  the  nursery  of 
Siaerals  and  captains  ;  as  the  model  of  high-bom 
cemtesy ;  as  the  shelter  of  honourable  fatigues,  and 
tthausted  services ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  potent  barrier 
to  the  prince  and  the  people^  against  the  dangerous 
CBcroachments  of  the  one  or  the  other.   It  is  plain. 
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therefore,  that  whatever  habits  or  customs  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  character  of  our  great  men, 
give  a  secret  wound  to  the  constitution  of  our  coan- 
trj;  and  especially  at  this  conjuncture,  unhappily 
afford  some  colour  to  thatlevelling  malcontent  spirit, 
which  is  gone  abroad,  and  is  maintaining  a  struggle 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  oracles  of  common 
sense. 

I  doubt  much  whether  any  Ulysses  of  the  present 
day  would  discover  ayeung  nobleman  (as  noblemen 
are)  when  intrenched  among  jockeys,and  bullies,and 
black-legs,  by  displaying  before  him  the  sabre,  the 
buckler,  and  the  plumed  helmet.  Those  generoui 
times  are  past ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  lamented, 
their  spirit  and  their  genius  is  gone  for  ever  with 
them ;  when  a  grandeur  of  soul,  almost  inseparablr 
adhered  to  nobility  of  birth ;  and  manhood,  and 
prowess,  and  courtesy,  and  faith,  were  the  grateful 
distinctions  of  an  English  gentleman. 

For  my  own  part,  descended  as  I  am  through  a 
long  line  of  peaceful  ancestry,  I  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  mania  of  chivalry  revived ;  our  civil  shopkeeper! 
in  the  Poultry  con  verted  into  cavaliers;  and  the  man* 
in-armour,  instead  of  the  lord  mayor,  adjusting  the 
price  of  bread  with  the  Hakers'  Company.  But  1  own 
it  is  not  without  a  sensible  regret,  that  I  observe 
that- spirit,  which  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  those 
romantic  chimeras,  destroyed,  together  with  thoie 
chimeras  themselves.  I  could  wish  it  had  been  re- 
gulated, instead  of  being  smothered :  I  could  wish 
to  have  seen  it  qualified  through  the  medium  of  our 
present  superior  intelligence,  blended  with  the  softer 
genius  of  the  times,  and  preserving  all  its  magnani- 
mity and  mildness,  without  any  of  its  apparatus  and 
incumbrance,  its  absurdity  and  extravagance. 

While  our  great  men  persist  in  cheapening  gen- 
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Y^  by  this  volantary  degradfation  of  themsdyes  ; 
while  a  petty  train  of  qualifications  usuq)  the 
:e  of  those  manlier  attainments  which  used  once 
haracterize  noble  descent,  We  are  not  to  wonder 
:  gentlemen  are  so  easily  formed ;  that  a  door  i» 
D  to  upstart  opulence ;  and  that  great  men  are 
nging  up  around  us,  like  the  LonS)ardy  poplars 
ch  decorate  their  villas. 
tf  all  the  passions  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
le  is  surely  that  which  plays  us  the  falsest ;  for 
liTiog  us  an  insensible  bias  towards  company  in- 
3r  to  ourselves,  it  is  at  variance  with  its  own  na-> 
S  and  allures  us  to  our  disgrace,  while  it  holds 
prospects  of  aggrandizement,  till  it  ends  in  heap- 
up  contradictions^  in  our  characters,  and  plant-' 
mortifications  in  our  bosoms.    The  old  Greek 

rerb  h  djxovavtq  k»1  Ko^v^og  ^^iyytrai,  '*  A  witling 

wit  atmrong  fools/*  contains  a  troth  which  most 
snta  have  had  occasion  to  lament ;  and  I  know 
10  way  of  averting,  its  consequence,  but  by  tak- 
upon  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  the  educa- 
i  of  their  children,  and  leaving  tliem,  as  little 
they  cui  avoid,  to  the  contagion  of  low  ex" 
lies,  and  the  mercy  of  illiterate  instructors. 
do  not  remember  any  severer  satire  pronounced 
inst  our  young  noblemen,  than  that  which  escaped 
a  the  pen  of  our  entertaining  novelist  Henry 
Iding ;  wha,  after  passing  many  encomiums  on 
manly  deportment  and  fine  appearance  of  Joseph 
Irews,  concludes  with  observmg,  that  one  unac- 
inted  with  the  present  race  of  our  nobility  might 
e  mistaken  him  for  a  person  of  high  descent.^ 
happily,  the  present  devotion  to  the  whip  is  not 
iy  to  correct  this  vulgarity  of  demeanour ;  and 
he  progress  of  this  mania  we  may  in  time  ex- 
t  that  the  mock  criterion  of  nobility,  so  pro« 
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verbial  in  alehouses  and  stables,  may  becnme  the 
real  badge  of  titular  distinction ;  and  tliat  a  rigfat 
honourable  protuberance  on  the  back  may  run,  in 
an  increasing  proportion,  from  the  baron  of  yetter* 
day  to  the  premier  duke.  i 

Juvenal,  the  bent  of  whose  satire  was  turned  witb 
just  severity  against  the  Roman  nobility,  who  for- 
got the  responsibility  of  their  characters,  and  sul- 
lied their  honours  with  mean  occupations  and  pies- 
sures,  is  particularly  scandalized  at  this  hippomanift 
or  horse-madness,  and  expresses  his  indignation  u 
the  following  lines 

Prater  majorum  cineres,  atque  ossOf  volucri 
Carjiento  rajntur  jnnguis  Dairumpjmt ;  et  ipte, 
Ipse  rotam  string  mtUto  sujffiamine  consul: 
Node  quidem;  sed  luna  videt;  sed  sidera  testes 
Jntendunt  oculos,    JFinitum  tethjius  honoris 
Cumjnerit,  clard  Damasippus  Ituxfldgellum 
Suniet,  et  occursum  nusqtuxm  trejtidabit  amid 
Jam  senis ;  ac  virgd  jnior  innuet  atque  maniplos 
Solveti  et  infundet  jumenHs  kordea  lasds. 

JUT.  SAT.  Till.  14S. 

Fat  Lateranus  does  his  revels  keep 
Where  his  forefathers'  peaceful  ashes  sleeps 
Driving  himself  his  chariot  down  the  hill ; 
And  though  a  consul  links  himself  the  whed. 
To  do  him  justice,  *lis  indeed  In'  night ; 
Yet  the  moon  sees,  and  ev'ry  smaller  light 
l*ries  as  a  witness  to  the  shameful  sight : 
Kay,  when  his  year  of  honour's  ended,  soon 
He'll  leave  that  nicety,  and  mount  at  noon. 
Nor  blush,  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance  meet; 
But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet; 
And  when  his  fellow-beasts  are  weary  grown, 
He'll  play  the  groom,  give  oats,  and  rub  them  dcnnk 

DATOBV* 

I  have  only  to  remark  upon  these  lines,  that,  lunk 
as  the  Romans  were  in  virtue  and  in  dignity,  when 
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OUT  satirist  reproached  them,  yet,  as  it  appears  from 
the  above  lines,  some  little  sense  of  shame  did  still 
accompany  these  puerile  addictions  to  such  pitiful 
attainments,  in  characters  and  situations  where  de- 
corum and  consistency  demand  a  full  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  understanding,  and  a  general  cir- 
cumspection and  manliness  of  behaviour. 


No.  29.     THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  24. 


Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia, 

HOR.  KFL.  I.  12,  28. 

With  idle  industry,  and  languid  stress, 
We  urge  refinement  to  a  cold  excess. 

In  the  catalogue  of  improvements  on  which  we  mo- 
derns found  our  claim  to  ). re-eminence  above  our 
bomelier  ancestors,  a  thinking  observer  will  see  rea- 
ton  to  make  perpetual  discriminations,  frequent  de- 
dactions,  and  some  erasures.  There  is  a  crisis  in  the 
aiyrs  of  men,  beyond  which  acquisition  is  loss, 
riches  beggary,  and  success  miscarriage  ;  a  point  of 
coalition,  where  extremes  unite,  and  where  excel- 
lence totters  on  the  verge  of  inanity.  I  have  often 
thought  that  thojse  ^ots  among  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Switzerland,  where  the  right  hand  gathers 
a  full-blown  flower,  while  the  left  may  touch  a  mass 
of  ice,  expresses,  in  a  manner,  the  moral  of  life, 
where  a  little  heap  transports  us  out  of  full  perfec- 
tion into  false  refinement ;  out  of  the  glowing  con- 
fines of  high-wroujght  excellence,  into  the  gelid 
province  of  penurious  hyperbole. 
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The  present  age  has  refined  us  out  ofhalf  our  ho* 
nest  feelings,  ipd  a  great  part  of  our  natural  taite; 
and  our  pride  seems  to  consist  in  tricking  the  worn* 
out  frame  of  science  and  of  genius,  with  such  mere- 
tricious arts  as  serve  to  sophisticate  the  shattered  ie« 
lies  of  female  beauty.  It  is  pleasant  to  one  who  hii 
not  gone  along  with  the  stream,  to  contemplate  aloof 
the  ridiculous  excesses  to  which  the  spirit  of  refine* 
ment  is  pushed  in  the  little  concerns  of  social  lifie, 
as  well  as  in  the  duties  of  morality  and  the  objects 
of  taste.  In  social  life,  by  the  habit  it  has  iatnh 
duced  of  falsifying  our  feelings,  it  has  left  to  what 
is  called  the  fashionable  world,  little  more  than  an 
image,  or  rather  a  mockery  of  the  social  affections; 
it  has  in  a  manner  hollowed  out  the  substance  of 
our  pleasures,  and  suffered  nothing  but  the  shell  to 
remain  ;  it  has  cheated  us  of  our  rank,  under  coloor 
of  advancing  us ;  it  has  passed  upon  us  a  baubb 
instead  of  a  diamond ;  in  short,  to  finish  this  train 
of  allusion,  it  has  carried  off  our  old  coat  with  the 
purse  in  the  pocket,  and  has  given  us  a  fine  holi* 
day  suit  in  its  place.  For  proofs  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  look  into  the  present  plan  of  fashionable  in- 
tercourse :  what  inanity  of  compliment !  what  af- 
fectation of  transport !  what  hollowness  of  profes- 
sion !  what  a  waste  of  margin  in  every  remark! 
what  a  length  of  straw  to  every  grain  of  sense! 
what  idle  industry !  what  manoeuvre  without  plan! 
mirth  without  meaning  !  play  without  point !  pride 
without  pretension  !  love  without  regard ! 

On  that  plain  buff  principle  of  old  English  hoepi- 
tality,this  spirit  of  refinement  has  certainly  made  so 
small  intrenchments.  Our  visits  are  now  paid  widi 
empty  carriages ;  and  a  very  close  intimacy  cav 
subsist  for  a  twelvemonth  on  a  dish  of  chocolate  and 
a  morsel  of  cake ;  whjilc  friends  can  eat  each  other 
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\xp  whenever  they  meet,  who  have  never  broken 
bread  together  in  their  lives.  As  to  love  and  friend- 
dupj  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they  have  lost  their 
esclusive  and  engrossing  spirit.  Instead  of  flyins  to 
gf0vef  and  sequestered  walks,  they  have  found  their 
element  in  noise  and  publicity.  Love  is  so  unsen- 
Biialized  and  sublimed  above  passion,  that  it  has  for- 
gotten its  old  retreats,  and  appears  with  calm  confi- 
dence in  crowds  and  gay  resorts ;  and  friendship  is 
w  moulded  and  adjusted  to  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
tliat  it  finds  the  drawing-room  a  scene  sufficiently 
interesting  for  all  its  wishes  and  exertions,  and  the 
card-table  an  ample  medium  for  the  display  of  all 
its  cordialities  and  emotions.  Thus  the  tones  of  feel- 
ing and  the  energies  of  passion,  the  swell  of  huma- 
nity and  the  ardours  of  affection,  have  subsided  to 
die  Gonmion  surface  of  life,  and  settled  into  the 
miooth  current  of  ordinary  intercourse,  and  the 
Bfery-day  topics  of  vulgar  communication.  Thus 
th^  very  sinews  of  society  are  relaxed ;  and,  in  the 
progress  of  our  debilitation,  we  may  expect  to  sec 
the  time  when  those  great  actions  which  decorate 
our  history,  shall  be  without  a  name  in  our  language, 
or  place  in  our  hearts. 

1  do  not  know  in  what  this  ^*  strenuous  idleness," 
vhich  spreads  so  fast  throughout  the  character  of  the 
timesy  is  better  shown,  than  in  the  dull  complexion 
of  our  public  amusements,  and  the  vapid  insignifi- 
cmce  of  common  visiting.  One  would  think,  without 
possessing  this  spirit  of  inactivity,  that  it  is  having 
no  common  mercy  to  one's  self,  to  force  nature  into 
10  perverse  a  tract  in  obedience  to  opinion ;  .and  a 
Miage  would  certainly  be  soflened  to  compassion,  in 
oonteaqilating  the  voluntary  drudgery  of  our  fashi- 
onable meetings;  and  would  be  prompted  to  enquire 

VOL,  XXXV.  p  D 
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into  the  nature  of  those  crimes  to  which  such  pu- 
nishments belonged. 

My  projecting  friend  used  to  think,  that  the  ge- 
nius of  that  public  resort,  which  we  know  by  ttie 
name  of  Ranelagh,is  most  particularly  in  unison  wi&. 
this  strenua  inertia ;  and  so  earnest  was  he  in  die 
great  cause,  that  he  was  for  experimenting  upontliii 
hopeless  quality,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  In 
philanthropical  object,  by  extracting  positive  ▼irtoi 
out  of  simple  negation,  and  rivaling  that  philosopU' 
cal  adventurer,  who  conceived  the  project  of  draff* 
ing  the  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers.  His  plan  went 
to  combine  the  amusements  of  Ranelagh  with  die 
purposes  of  a  mill,  and  to  make  every  one  in  tbe 
progress  of  his  circuit  conduce  to  its  operatiOBt 
Among  such  a  multitude,  this  might  be  done  by  tbe 
silent  efforts  of  the  strenua  inertia,  without  the  dan* 
ger  of  a  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  that  lie 
was  doing  good  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  prereflt 
this  remorse  from  taking  place  to  ruffle  the  flOwiBff 
tide  of  murmuring  insipidity,  or  to  rouse  from  bi 
hallowed  slumbers  the  negative  genius  of  the  plaoCi 
every  thing  was  to  be  removed  from  sight  whicb 
could  convey  such  unharmonizing  sentiments;  the 
whole  process  of  the  machine  was  to  be  detached 
from  the  scene  of  amusement;  and  the  same  setof 
wheels  which  were  grinding  our  corn  at  a  respectfid 
distance,  should  be  grinding  an  organ  in  our  view. 

If  my  friend  can  turn  this  growing,  or  rather  grir 
vitating  propensity  of  my  countrymen  to  any  usefiil 
account,  I  shall  certainly  allow  him  credit  for  a  veiy 
extraordinary  management  and  resource  in  the  ffreit 
concerns  and  interests  of  our  condition  here  beJoffi 
but  this  frivolity  of  refinement  is,  I  fear,  a  cdnstitii* 
tional  malady,  which  accompanies  a  worn-out  frame 
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8ted  stamina :  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that 
lint  is  of  a  flattering  kind ;  and,  like  the 
01  to  consumption,  we  silently  waste  and 
be  fond  security  of  fancied  improvement, 
suddenly  succumbs,  and  the  fountains  of 
to  flow.  There  is  a  balsam  in  our  minds, 
nrhich  enriches  our  blood,  which,  when 
lestroyedby  luxurious  habits  and  baneful 
esy  no  restoratives  in  the  compass  of  moral 
can  renew,  no  succedaneums  can  replace, 
t  aromatic  virtue  of  argument  and  counsel 
he  corrupted  system, 
blepassagepresented  itself  to  me  the  other 
K>k  but  little  consulted  at  this  time,  which 
to  my  present  purpose^  that  I  cannot  help 
Ig  it  for  my  readers.    "  What  Vice  has 
jrseness  of  expression,  she  has  gained  in  a 
and.general  admittance.  In  ancient  days, 
impudent  obscenity,  like  a  common  wo- 
e  town,  was  confined  to  brothels:  whereas 
r  entendre,  like  a  modern  fine  lady,  is  now 
Into  the  best  company,  while  her  transpa- 
ing  of  words,  like  a  thin  fashionable  gauze 
thrown  across^  discloses,  while  it  seems 
;r  nakedness  of  thought.'* 
Ise  feeling  of  refinement,  on  which  the  au- 
ive  been  quoting  animadverts  with  such 
as  turned  the  bent  of  our  delicacy  from 
i  realities,  to  words  and  images ;  and  it 
Drts  to  the  chastest  mind,  what  idea  is  pre- 
t  only  the  medium  be  properly  sophisti- 
>ugh  which  it  is  viewed.  On  this  principle, 
10  revolts  at  the  study  of  botany,  because 
Lual  system,  and  the  shameless  libertinism 
ubinage  of  plants,  can  consistently  learn 
the  epistle  of  Eloise  to  Abelard ;  and  a 
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fair  reader,  who  dares  not  avow  her  acquaintHdce 
with  Tom  Jones,  may  lawfully  peruse  the  memoirt 
of  actresses,  and  drink  in  golden  goblets  the  poiMn- 
ous  essence  of  medicated  debauchery. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  Strang 
which  this  sickly  effeminacy  of  the  times  is  mdung 
to  gloss  over  and  disguise  all  the  real  wretcfaedneM  ■ 
of  Hfe.  Unable  any  longer  to  draw  wbdesooM 
lessons  from  those  passages  of  sorrow  which  so  eftoi 
occur  in  the  great  volume  of  our  existence,  we gOd 
and  Hluminate  the  margin,  in  the  vain  hope  d 
brightening  the  text :  we  are  dressing  up  a  cefpie 
with  ribands ;  but  still  the  cadaverous  coantenanoe 
of  Death  will  mock  our  endeavours,  and  triunaph  is 
the  contrast  it  exhibits.  Thus  a  language  is  nranl 
to  express  the  whole  train  of  maladies  to  which  hu- 
manity is  exposed,  that  wears  almost  the  appearame 
of  eulogy ;  and  crhnes  that  cdl  for  veneeance  itt 
wrapped  up  in  a  courtesy  of  phrase,  that  looks  mon 
like  commiseration  than  abhorrence^  We  talk  of 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  poisoned  his  undc^ 
and  was  afterwards  so  unhappy  as  to  Strang  \k 
wife ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  very  elegant  mode  dl 
extracting  the  stone.  I  remember  a  navy  surffeooy 
who  used,  in  his  accounts  of  battles,  to  talk  of  am- 
putations, and  other  arrangements;  and  tbeyteD 
me  of  a  French  farce,  called  Lm  Mort  de  Madam 
la  Princesse  de  Lambelle,  et  ses  agrimens, 

I  must  own,  that,  as  I  grow  old,  I  become  fond  of 
narrating;  and  perhaps  those  who  shall  hereaftor 
criticize  my  work,  will  observe  that  I  suppose  too 
much  of  this  passion  for  stories  in  my  reaiderSi  I 
will,  however,  run  the  risk  of  this  censure^  rather 
than  suppress  an  anecdote  which  will  serve  to  show, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  character  of  Frenchmen 
at  this  hour,  that  an  affected  strain  of  refinement, 
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no  foundation  in  religion  and  humanity » 
curity  against  the  most  brutal  depravation 
eneracy. — "  Mademoiselle  Duclos,  a  cele- 
ctress  on  the  French  stage,  was  playing  the 
:he  Sister  in  the  Horatii  of  Corneille.  She 
vented  her  imprecations  on  her  victorious 
,  and  was  about  to  quit  the  stage  with  much 
ation^  when  her  foot  was  caught  in  the  train 
own,  and  caused  her  to  tumble.  The  actor 
sonated  Horatius,  whose  business  it  was  to 
led  her  as  she  was  retiring,  with  one  hand 
bis  hat,  and  very  gallantly  offered  her  the 
help  her  on  her  legs  again.  He  then  led  her 
8  very  politely,  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  drew 
d,  and  proceeded  to  kill  her  with  every  mark 
in  his  countenance  and  manner.''  A  good 
siys  the  relator  of  this  anecdote,  would  Tiave 
y  the  occasion,  and  killed  her  as  she  was 
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reat  operations  are  now  performed  in  a  man- 
ispire  us  with  a  taste  for  them.  A  tooth  is 
d  to  be  drawn  by  little  more  than  whistling 

system  is  refined  by  a  pinch  of  snuff;  and 
Dan  Materia  Medica,  of  friction,  jactation, 
igation,  is  entirely  exploded.  Few  medicines 
ide  as  to  require  confinement,  or  abstinence ; 
almost  worth  while  to  be  grievously  afflicted, 

tobe  perfumed  into  health)  and  syruped into 

constitution.  We  have  long  discontinued 
se  of  cutting  off,  and  have  adopted  that  of 
g  9  leg ;  by  which  ingenious  turn,  we  must 
e  put  the  patient  in  excellent  humour  with 
ation,  by  persuading  him  to  regard  that  in 

of  an  inconvenience,  which  he  is  under  an 
ible  necessity  of  losing  for  ever.  In  the  ar- 
merals,  too,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring 
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it  within  the  inflaence  of  this  general  plan  of  refine- 
ment,  and  to  give  it  an  elegance  and  brilliancy,  that 
may  serve  to  spare  our  sensibilities,  and  substttirte 
surprize  in  the  place  of  feeling.  A  poor  family  irill 
starve  three  children,  to  bury  one ;  andno  man  can 
{^ord  to  die  without  a  thousand  pounds  to  his  for- 
tune. I  could  not  help  being  much  entertained  a 
few  days  ago  with  an  advertisement  in  a  news-paper, 
in  which  a  very  sombre  topic  had  borrowed  tbe 
colours  of  this  general  characteristic  refinement 

"  James  Maddox,  at  the  Sugar-Loaf  and  C^ffiih 
respectfully  solicitsthepatronageof  the  living  and 
the  dead,  whohave  had  experience  of  hisdelicacyf 
despatch,  and  punctuality.  He  furnishes  skele- 
tons in  the  best  taste,  of  ail  sizes,  of  both  colouns, 
and  of  both  sexes,  accurately  articulated;  he 
packs  them  safe,  either  for  sea  or  land  carriage: 
he  also  mounts  for  those  gentlemen  who  hafe 
loose  sets  of  bones ;  and  ladies  may  depend  opcrn 
their  orders  being  obeyed  with  the  utmost  regCH 

larity.  M has  discovered  a  most  elegant  me* 

thod  of  securing  any  human  corpse  above  ground 
from  ill  odours,  and  all  manner  of  annoyance,  witl^ 
out  embowelling  or  embalming;  while  a  certain 
hitherto-undiscovered  balsam  in  his  possession 
will  preserve  the  finest  glow  of  health  upon  the 
face  of  the  deceased.  This  is  he  who  took  up  the 
Dutch  corpse  in  Painswick,  after  thirteen  monthi' 
interment,  and  so  set  him  up  by  his  elegant  pre- 
parations, that  he  was  able  to  bear,  without  in- 
convenience, the  journey  to  Rotterdam.  Among 
other  excellencies^  he  has  an  ointment  which  eves 
people  of  condition,  and  communicates  present 
ease,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  has  also  cofflni 
ready  made  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friendly 
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**  ffaniiBhedwkheyery  convenience;  a  circumstance 
"  lie  has  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 
**  poblicy  and  tibe  deceased  in  particular,  as,  for 
**  want  of  SHCh  coflSns,  persons  of  quality  have  been 
**  mvich  incommoded." 

Under  the  spreading  influence  of  this  whimsieal 
dilicacy,  the  commonest  terms  and  phrases  are  shift- 
ing their  dress,  and  strutting  in  fantastic  finery. 
No  man  eats  with  jou,  on  a  public  occasion,  but 
attUis  ai  your  dinner;  and  the  butcher,  who  helps 
to  provides  yotf,  k  now  a  purveyor  of  meat ;  while 
youtf  poulterer  is  gradually  rising  to  the  Tarkey 
merchant. 

Bat  this  spirit  of  refinement  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  little  moralities  of  life,  but  plays  about  the 
canfines  of  religion,  and  stretches  over  the  whole 
province  of  literature  and  taste.  In  our  catalogues 
of  book«  we  find  the  Flowers  of  Infidelity,  Religious 
Courtbhip,  the  Gentleman's  Religion,  the  Dance  to^ 
Eternity,  the  Box  of  Precious  Ointment,  the  Per- 
fbmeaofG race,  and  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Works^ 
recommended  in  th^  same  line,  as  being  very  deisti* 
cal>  and  elegantly  bound.  This  effeminacy  of  cha- 
racter, which  in  the  high  concerns  of  religion  has  the 
air  of  buffoonery,  produces  a  sad  debility  and  Ian- 
goor  in  the  objects  of  taste.  A  sickly  thirst  for 
novelty,  local  allusion,  puerile  point,  and  puny  sen- 
dnent^  has  banished  from  the  stage  all  the  higher 
parts  of  poetry.  The  great  display  of  general  man- 
ners, the  manly  strokes  of  antique  colouring,  and  the 
lagn  of  character  is  gone  for  ever ;  in  their  place 
hrre  arisen  a  train  offleeting  topics  of  the  day  and 
the  hour,  such  as  the  fungous  growth  of  news-paper 
tnecdotes  supplies.  A  piece  of  news  is  hardly  cer- 
ttttt  till  itis  confirmed  at  one  of  our  playhouses;  and 
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finds  its  way  to  the  Theatre  Royal  before  it  can 
reach  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  what  relates  to  style  and  compositioiiy  tbii 
effeminacy  of  taste  is  still  predominant :  a  proud 
march  of  words  without  meaning,  the  trappings  of 
sense  without  the  substance,  the  features  of  fine 
writing  without  the  soul,  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the  excellence  of  modern  composition ;  and  whoi 
we  sit  down  with  glowing  expectation  to  one  of  tho 
magnificent  pages  of  modern  printing,  we  fare  like 
the  famished  porter  at  the  table  of  the  Barmicidein 
the  Arabian  story;  except  that  he  took  his  learo 
at  last,  completely  rewarded  for  his  patience  and 
good-humour. 

I  cannot  finish,  without  confessing  my  en^y  of 
the  modern  reader,  who,  like  the  Astomi,  or  people 
without  mouths — that  Indian  nation  of  whom  Fliay 
tells  us  that  they  lived  upon  the  smell  of  meati— 
can  also  content  himself  with  the  ambrosia  of  lan- 
guage, without  caring  for  any  solider  nourisbmmit, 
or  demanding  that  milky  chyle  of  real  knowledge 
which  enriches  and  invigorates  the  soul. 
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Scdf  mehercule,  mi  Pocte^  extra  jocum,  moneo  te,  gttodpertmen 
ad  beat^  vivendum  arbitror;  ut  cum  viris  boidSj  JucumUSf  omoii- 
tUms  tui  vivas.  Nihil  aptius  viUf,  mhil  ad  beat^  vivendum  ac- 
commodatius.  Nee  id  ad  volujitatem  refero :  sed  ad  commnai 
tatem,  vita:^  atque  mctHsf  remimonemque  ammorumt  futi 
maxim^  sermojie  ^fficilur  familiari,  qui  est  in  convkm  dtSdh 
simus;  vi  sajnerUiv^  nostri,  quam  Gr€Bci;  illi  eu/Mn^m  ad 
^vvhiTfm,  id  est  compotationes,  aut  conccenationes i  not  eond- 
via;  quod  turn  maxim^  sirnul  vivitur, 

CICEBO,  KFI8T.L.9.£4w 

But,  indeed,  my  dear  Pectus  jesting  apart,  I  exhort  you,  for  I 
know  that  it  will  conduce    to  your  happiness,   to   court  the 
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Mcietj  o#  ^ood,  agreeable^  and  friendly  company;  fof 
aoddiig  is  so  suitable  to  the  ends  of  our  being,  and  so  esseiw 
tisl  to  the  comforts  of  life,  as  an  intercourse  of  this  land. 
An  union  that  has  mere  pleasure  and  indulgence  for  its 
cl|)ectSt  is'  not  what  I  have  in  my  contemplation;  my 
ttioiights  are  bent  on  that  delicious  commerce  of  minds,  and 
iduntion  from  cares,  which  are  found  in  the  free  conversa- 
tipn  of  friends,  and  which  in  those  moments  when  true  con- 
ijviality  reigns^  are  carried  to  their  full  perfection.  Of 
tins  idea  our  own  language  supplies  a  word  much  more  ex- 
piesave  than  that  of  the  Greeks:  ^ftirtam  or  rvy^iirvM 
refer  us  only  to  the  gross  gratifications  of  eating  and  drinlc- 
iig;  our  own  ammxm  implies,  that  then  we  truly  feast, 
irixai  we  live  together  with  such  harmony  as  results  from  a 
benevolent  interchange  of  minds. 

Last  night  our  society  had  what  we  denominate  a 
maiden  meeting.  Not  a  single  forfeit  was  paid ;  and 
a  general  feeling  of  emulation  had  set  every  man  so 
much  upon  his  guard,  that  the  wrath  of  the£chowaa 
Defer  excited,  and  sense  and  reason  were  signally 
triumphant.  Once  indeed  I  thought  I  heard  a  gen- 
tle murmur  whisper  along  the  cupola ;  and  the 
Genius  of  the  place  seemed  to  sigh,  when  Mr.  Far- 
tlungale>  the  gentleman  so  remarkable  for  his  aber- 
radon  of  thought,  made  his  excuses  to  Mr.  Blunt  for 
having  sent  him  a  young  foundling  designed  for  the 
poor-house,  instead  of  a  roasting-pig,  which  he  had 
despatched  with  his  compliments  to  the  church- 
warden. '  Mr.  Bamaby,  who  had  profited  by  the 
odstake,  assured  him  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by 
dm  little  orphan,  and  felt  so  grateful  for  the  present, 
Aat  he  was  heartily  sorry  for  the  statute  against 
toasts,  which  denied  him  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
a  health  to  the  absent  members  of  our  club. 

As  I  saw  how  matters  went,  and  that  this  general 
zeal  promised  a  fair  trial  of  the  efficacy  of  our  sys- 
tem, I  collected  my  mind  to  examine  at  leisure 
whether  the  interests  of  argument  and  conversation 
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really  lost  any  thing  of  vigour  and  diftcussion  by 
this  spirit  of  controul,  which  distinguished  our  in- 
stitutions. 1  had  here  a  remarkable  opportunity 
of  convincing  myself,  that  to  expand  tne  sensibi- 
lities of  the  soul,  and  open  its  sources  of  intelli- 
gence, there  was  no  need  of  raising  any  commo- 
tion of  the  spirits ;  that  all  the  purposes  of  impres- 
sion and  persuasion  might  be  answered  without  tbe 
aid  of  noise  and  vehemence;  and  that  true  force  of 
expression  and  language  does  not  depend  upon  ex 
altation  of  tones,  and  turbulence  of  manner,  but  on 
a  certain  judicious  balance  and  proportion  in  the 
terms  and  phrases  we  adopt,  on  a  nice  and  masterly 
poise  of  words,  and  on  fine  and  appropriate  distinc- 
tions in  our  emphasis,  figures,  and  allusions.  Itisthni 
the  experienced  racer  sets  out  with  sober  vigour, 
and  husbands  his  mettle,  till  the  contest  becomes 
urgent,  and  his  spirits  hurry  towards  the  goal. 

I  could  not  but  observe  that  Mr.  AUworth  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  conversation  of  that  evening,  and 
was  pleased  at  remarking  the  triumph  of  meekness  in 
the  great  ascendancy  his  manner  and  deportment 
had  procured  him  over  the  forwardest  members  of 
our  society.  When  he  showed  a  disposition  to  speak 
to  any  point,  the  most  respectful  silence  awaited 
him,  and  he  sat  like  another  Timoleon  among  hii 
people,  to  whom  he  had  given  happiness  and  laws, 
and  tempered  freedom. 

Since  1  last  opened  the  affairs  of  our  club  to  my 
readers,  we  have  had  on  every  unpromising  addition 
in  a  little  baronet,  Sir  Gabriel  Grimstone,  who  fron 
certain  habitudes  of  life  had  fallen  into  a  hostile 
practice  of  perpetual  contradiction.  As  we  had  at 
this  time  nearly  as  much  upon  our  hands  as.we  could 
well  perform  in  the  correction  and  discipline  of  Mr. 
Farthingale,  afler  some  counsel  and  dehberation  oa 
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nma,  we  determined  that  very  summary  and 
netfaods  were  to  be  taken,  or  some  anarchy 
>e  introduced  into  our  little  republic.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Shapely  (of  whom  respecta- 
tion  has  been  made  in  my  24th  number,  as 
le  judge  in  all  offences  against  decorum  and 
Of  that  a  man  of  absence,  and  a  man  of  con- 
m,  might  be  so  opposed  to  each  other,  as  to 
a  mutual  corrective,  like  acid  and  alkali : 
)  apathy  of  the  one  would  disappoint  the 
f  the  other:  while  the  repeated  attacks  and 
;e8  of  the  gainsay  er  would  force  the  attention 
emdered,  and  bring  home  his  truant  contem- 
I  As  this  plan  had  a  manifest  tendency  to 
Dur  labours,  we  adopted  it  without  hesita- 
d  to  improve  a  little  upon  it,  we  resolved  not 
place  them  invariably  together,  but  to  insu- 
dfora  time,  by  cutting  off  all  communication 
I  them  and  their  neighbours  on  each  side  of 
id  to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  address  any  but 
lent  propositions  to  the  gainsayer ;  while  our 
friend  is  laid  by  with  a  mortifying  neglect, 
! omitted  incur  registers  and  account-books, 
self  considered  as  leaving  a  vacancy  in  our 
»  and  as  totally  disqualified  to  fill  any  ofiice 
rstem  of  administration. 
;  anxious  to  observe  the  effects  of  our  mode 
line^  I  paid  a  close  attention  to  the  dialogue 
)ok  place  between  these  contradictory  gen- 
who  were  thus  pressed  together  in  a  forced 
union,  like  the  figure  oxymoron.  The  cir- 
ce  which  started  a  conversation  between 
as  an  observation  from  Mr.  Farthingale  on 
lantness  of  the  day,  while  the  hail  was  beat- 
ird  against  the  windows,  as  almost  to  alarm 
o«    This  the  baronet  not  only  denied  most 
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Stoutly,  but  maintained,  with  a  great  deal  of  blood  in 
his  cheeks,  that  the  remark  was  thrown  out  with  a  i 
view  to  provoke  altercation,  a  thinghe.most  cordiaUy 
detested.  This  produced  a  little  regeneration  ii 
thought  in  the  breast  of  our  absent  friend,  who  wjjtfi 
great  mildn^s  apologized  to  his  neighbour  for  his 
rash  assertion  about  the  weather,  while  he  wH 
drinkkie  up  his  glass  of  wine.  For  this  robbeiy, 
his  mode  of  making  reparation  was  by  OYersettiiig 
a  bowl  of  hot  negus  upon  his  knee,  and  then  aisiiT- 
ing  him  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  begging  he 
would  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  Farthingale  was  certainly  the  worst  subjeict 
the  contentious  baronet  could  possibly  have  fooad 
for  the  exercise  of  his  spleen;  no  opposition  could 
pique  his  pride  or  arrest  his  attention.  Hardly  bad 
Sir  Gabriel  finished  his  contradiction,  before  his 
neighbour  was  lost  in  a  reverie  on  far  distant  topia, 
firom  which  he  recovered  as  soon  as  the  baronet  had 
ended,  to  thank  him  for  his  flattering  concurrenoe 
with  him  in  opinion. 

I  could  plainly  perceive  that  this  lubricity  of 
manner,  and  alienation  of  thought  in  his  neighbour, 
tended  very  much  to  damp  the  ardour  of  contradic- 
tion in  the  plethoric  Sir  Gabriel ;  but  these  wholf* 
some  effects  have  been  wonderfully  assisted  by  a  re* 
solution  among  the  members  to  address  no  observ** 
tions  to  him  that  contained  any  propositions  aboue 
intuitive  certainty,  or  universal  notoriety,  so  as  ef* 
fectually  to  preclude  him  from  any  share  in  interest- 
ing, dignified,  or  useful  investigation.  After  having 
castled  himself  up  as  it  were  in  his  own  exduiivi^ 
spirit,  and  secured  himself  with  sullen  introicb* 
ments  and  menacing  fortifications,  he  has  found  IP 
enemy  too  wise  to  expend  its  force  in  assi^ults,  when 
a  bloodless  victory  might  so  easily  be  gained  i^ 
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atting  off  all  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  starving 
im  to  a  quiet  surrender.  The  progress  towards  a 
me  wrought  in  this  last-mentioned  gentleman,  by 
le  lalutary  specifics  our  society  employs,  has  been 
I  fifty  to  five  above  that  whicn  has  been  made  on 
jr  absent  patient.  A  wrong  bias  of  the  under- 
aDdinff  is  much  more  easily  corrected,  than  the 
ant  ot  energy  can  be  supplied :  we  may  dig  long 
id  deep  for  a  spring,  and  lose  our  pains  at  last ; 
hereas  9  little  drain  will  speedily  reduce  an  over- 
)w  to  ifs  proper  level ;  or  if  you  leave  it  to  time, 
i  cataracts  will  soon  become  mute,  till,  renouncing 
i  usurpations,  it  discloses  a  fertilized  plain.  I  shall 
iw  take  leave  for  the  present  of  these  two  anti- 
laracters,  and  pursue  my  thoughts  on  the  pleasures 
*  conversation. 

Among  all  the  felicities  and  consolations  of  life, 
ere  are  certainly  none  so  unmixed,  so  salutary,  and 
» durable,  as  those  which  are  felt  in  the  free  com- 
unication  of  minds,  and  the  liberal  interchange  of 
•ntiments  and  sensibilities.  To  have  no  relish  of 
lese  unbought  delicacies,  is  to  be  without  the  chief 
imment  and  delight  of  a  reasonable  creature:  and 
ine  are  without  it,  but  those  whose  minds  are  warp- 
I  with  selfish  cares,  or  strained  upon  the  chord  of 
pbition,  or  where  there  is  a  penury  of  thought  and 
•ource,  that  disqualifies  for  the  reciprocity  of  con*' 
snation,  and  the  social  balance  of  instruction  and 
telligence^  Of  this  latter  description  is  the  greater 
irt  ot  those  Nourishing  young  men  of  our  time,  who> 
r  want  of  any  sources  of  entertainment  in  them- 
dvesi  are  ever  seeking  it  in  a  senseless  flutter  over 
r^ge  of  ridiculous  objects,  and  agiddy  whirl  from 
lace  to  place,  proceeding  with  a  sort  of  planetary 
lotion  through  their  orbits  of  insipidity,  but  without 
Dy  revolution  around  their  own  axes. 

VOI^.  XXX  y.  £  fi 
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There  is  hardly  any  character  so  rare  as  an  elegant 
and  interesting  converser.  So  many  advantitioai 
circumstances  are  necessary  to  constitute  thisspecici 
of  excellence,  that  one  man  can  seldom,  with  eveiy 
advantageof  culture,  embrace  them  all;  andperhtp 
the  customs  and  modes  of  the  age  in  which  weiive  ire 
calculated  in  some  measure  to  disfurnish  the  mind, 
and  scatter  its  materials  of  knowledge.  The  premi* 
ture  introduction  of  our  youth  into  the  world  widi 
thepretensions  of  manhood,  thedistraclion  of  objecti 
which  are  crowded  into  the  system  of  educatioo,  the 
seductions  of  poisonous  books,  the  usurping  import> 
ance  of  frivolous  attainn^ents,  and,  above  them  aD, 
the  crude  propensity  to  harangue  and  debate,  soepi- 
demic  at  this  moment  through  the  country,  are  on 
cumstances  in  the  present  constitution  of  thingsthit 
militate  much  against  the  interests  and  delights  rf 
conversation.  But  I  know  of  nothing  more  disad- 
vantageous in  this  view  than  the  late  introduction rf 
the  spirit  of  debate  into  our  social  meetings;  sinca 
conversation  is  as  distinct,  in  its  nature  and  demazidii 
from  dispute  and  oratory,  as  any  two  determioalt 
ideas  that  exist,  as  a  Campus  Martins  from  a  field  flf 
battle,  or  as  the  play  of  a  fountain  from  the  peltifli| 
of  a  storm.  In  ancient  days  taciturnity  was  tbeo^ 
nament  of  youth,  the  mute  harbinger  of  a  graceftt 
maturity  and  accomplished  manhood,  the  symbol  ' 
gentle  worth  and  high  promise,  and  the  best  recooi- 
mendation  to  the  symposiacs  of  sages  and  the  M* 
tures  of  philosophers.  But  at  present  a  beardkll; 
orator  of  fifteen  years'  standing  is  permitted  to 
down  his  grandfather  at  a  sitting ;  and  the 
honours  of  age  and  experience  are  to  make 
for  these  pastimes  of  youthful  petulance. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  an  English  embaMJf 
was  despatched  to  an  Indian  nation,  with  propoaitioito 
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As  soon  as  they  had  all  taken  their  seats 
sufficiently  composed,  a  grave  personage, 
1  the  right  hand  of  the  chieftain,  arose,  and 
to  the  English,  that  they  were  at  full  liber- 
ain  the  doctrine  which  they  wished  toin- 
nd  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  new  religion, 
onaries  were  determined  to  profit  by  this 
e,  and  all  of  them  delivered  their  senti- 
i  after  the  other.  As  each  took  a  reason- 
to  explain  himself,  it  was  very  long  before 
ainds  were  disburdened,  and  any  answer 
'eturned  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  During 
time,  however,  they  sat  in  profound  silence, 
»ore  to  manifest  any  signs  of  impatience, 
on  so  interesting  a  subject  the  raincls  of 
hem  must  doubtless  have  been  teeming 
¥ers,  interrogations,  and  objections. — 
;ry  Englishman  tiad  thus  successively  de- 
siself,  the  savages  stDl  maintained  a  so- 
ice,  for  many  minutes,  to  give  each  per- 
portunity  of  restoring  any  omissions,  or 
V  explanations.  When  they  thought  that 
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interrupted  by  two  or  three  of  the  misflionariei 
speaking  together,  and  denying  his  positions  with 
great  vociferation.  A  glow  of  indignation  animated 
the  Indian's  face ;  after  a  minute's  pause,  and  a 
look  of  conscious  superiority,  he  thus  lu^ain  ad- 
dressed the  Europeans ;— '*  With  our  religion,  such 
as  it  is,  my  friends,  we  manage  to  conduct  ourselfei 
with  respect  and  forbearance  towards  each  other, 
and  to  hold  up  to  our  teachers  themselves  an  usefid 
pattern  of  patience  and  justices  we  listened  to  you 
with  that  respect  and  tranquillity  which  become 
men  who  have  much  to  learn  ;  but  in  your  unman- 
neredly  haste  to  interrupt  us  in  return,  you  have 
convinced  us  that,  with  such  ignorance  of  the  com* 
moaest  civilities  of  life,  you  must  be  but  ill  calcob* 
ted  to  give  us  wholesome  counsel  in  the  weigfatiar 
concerns  of  religion."  With  this  the  whole  asMiii- 
bly  rose,  and  in  spite  of  entreaties,  concession!, 
and  remonstrances,  marched  solemly  back  to  their 
own  habitations. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  which  unlettered  savasei 
put  their  conceited  instructors  to  shame ;  in  which 
it  is  proved,  that,  in  the  composition  of  true  polite- 
ness, there  is  more  nature  than  most  of  us  imagine; 
and  that  the  refinement  of  which  we  boast  is  fre- 
quently illiberal  at  the  bottom,  and  without  the 
staple  of  humanity,  good  sense,  and  justice. 

It  would  be  stretching  my  thoughts  over  too  wide 
a  field  at  present,  to  collect  together  the  differeot 
affirmative  points  which  are  necessary  to  excellence 
in  conversation:  those  exclusions  which  arenega- 
gatively  essential  to  it  may  be  embraced  within  « 
shorter  compass.  In  the  list  of  these  proscriptions  I 
give  the  first  place  to  the  determined  joker;  such  k 
man  is  constantly  putting  you  in  mental  fear ;  you 
are  in  perpetual  alarm  in  his  company,  lest  what 
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rou  mean  as  serious,  or  feel  as  sacred,  should  be 
"eadered  abortive  by  some  ridiculous  perversion. 
.  Next  to  the  determined  joker,  I  consider  the  ever- 
aiting  quoteras  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  conversa- 
JoD.  I  have  generally  found  tliat  those  who  have 
iie  truest  taste  and  value  for  classical  literature  do 
lot  choose  to  draw  from  them  on  vulgar  occasions, 
tcabuse  tbe  real  sense  and  application  of  illustrious 
liasages,  for  the  sake  of  some  partial  or  verbal  re  • 
emblance.  To  quote  opportunely,  easily,  and  ele* 
;»at]y»  is  a  desirable  talent;  but  there  are  a  set  of 
Mermined  quoters,  who,  without  being  touched 
dth  thebeauties  of  arrangement,  order,  and  connec- 
ioD,  which  belong  to  the  whole,  bring  away  their 
Etctured  spoils  with  as  little  distinction  or  taste,  as 
id  the  Roman  general  of  old  the  sacred  plunder  of 
Iflrinth.  I  never  could  bear  to  be  thus  tantalized 
jth  teaspoonfuls,  when  I  could  fill  my  mind  with 
Ipwing  goblets,  and  drink  long  uninterrupted 
.raughts  at  the  immortal  fountains  themselves. 
.  Enough  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  my  paper, 
•n  the  argumentative  and  contradictory  character  ; 
lUt  I  would  be  understood  to  think  as  humbly  of 
be  smooth  complimenter,  and  the  dishonest  flat- 
erer — a  set  of  levellers  that  confound  just  distinc- 
ipns,  and  nourish  dangerous  infatuations;  that 
irostitute  the  title  of  virtue,  and  scatter  her  rewards 
nth  unfeeling  profusion.  Those  who  are  on  the 
lerpetual  strain  to  excel,  and  whose  attiention  to 
ithers  IS  absorbed  in  their  own  impatience  them- 
wires  to  shine  in  the  conversation,  must  go  upon 
ay  exiled  list;  and  as  proper  companions  for  such 
tt. would  raise  their  own  credit  too  high,  let  them 
bave  with  them  the  whole  tribe  of  detractors  that 
irpald  sink  that  of  others  too  low. 
JSefore I  dismiss  my  readers,  I  cannot  helpinclud- 
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ing  within  the  pale  of  this  proscHption  aUthosema 
of  real  abilities,  the  moral  character  of  whose  nundi 
is  so  poorly  constituted,  as  to  feel  its  ambitum  gm 
tified  by  an  association  with  men  of  inferior  mould 
Let  me  assure  them  that  there  is  a  caballing  spfail 
in  folly  which  will  often  disappoint  theoi,  and  tin] 
many  a  powerful  mind  has  been  traversed  and  over' 
thi^own  by  a  confederacy  of  dunces.  The  very  pooTj 
and  the  very  rich,  are  in  extremes  equally  unravoop 
able  to  this  object ;  and  I  lay  it  down,  that  all  greil 
inequalities  of  condition  are  subversive  of  the  triK 
interests  of  conversation.  I  have  seen  a  very  M 
disputant  very  much  humbled  at  the  end  of  aloii( 
argument,  and  a  long  evening,  by  a  cold  ofier,  oi 
the  part  of  his  wealthy  opponent,  to  give  him  am 
down  in  his  carriage. 

For  the  use  of  the  rich  disputers,  I  would  hen 
draw  up  an  advertisement,  which  shall  conclodi 
my  paper  of  to-day.  *•  Wanted  a  ^eek  gentle 
man  to  argue  with,  of  a  yielding,  acquiescing 
and  accommodating  temper.  He  must  knoii 
how  to  provoke  and  elicit  the  powers  of  his  coitf 
panion,  without  endeavouring  to  rival  him.  Hi 
must  be  easily  excited  to  laughter,  when  a  joki 
is  meant ;  and  ready  to  mourn  at  a  minute's  m^ 
tice,  if  required.  An  unremitting  attention  to  hit 
employer's  remarks  is  absolutely  indispensable 
even  at  meals ;  and  a  little  taciturnity  will  he  nc 
objection.  He  must  know  how  to  season  com^ 
ments  ;  must  think  indifferently  of  his  own  judge" 
ment ;  and  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  abuse^  il 
wanted.  He  must  have  no  decided  opinion  or  pre- 
ference, but  must  hold  himself  ready  to  rdiA 
chopped  hay,  if  required ;  or  to  be  convinced  thrt 
the  sun  goes  round  the  earth.  Above  all,  be 
must  not  mind  being  xvorked,  or  flinch  at  odd  jobf; 
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moit  be  always  at  hand ;  utterly  ignorant  of  Joe 
Miller's  jests ;  not  given  to  gaping;  a  coarse  feed- 
er, and  fond  of  scraps  and  cold  things." 
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Ota  yt  t^ttt  ^(t*  i^rai  ii  ^v^n,  i^u^at  r§u  ti^^aui  ^ttfutrn 
ut$m^  i  fws  l»M^ti^f  rirt  »«m  ^^ntftMrttm  tlxif  mMf  ttveu, 

XEN.  CTR.    LIB.  VIII.  CAP.  VII. 

I  OMiId  never  be  persuaded  that  the  soul  loses  its  capacities  when  it 
is  separated  from  the  senseless  body  which  it  animates:  but  it  is 
according  to  reason  to  suppose  that,  when  pure  and  unmixed, 
the  mind  is  thus  separated  from  its  alloy,  then  it  attains  to  the 
fiill  perfection  allotted  to  it. 

Mt  readers  are,  I  think,  by  this  time  ready  for  a 
£nesh  essay  on  thesubject  of  Religion.  In  my  present 
paper  I  hope  to  be  able  to  mix  more  than  ordinary 
BiDusement  with  it,  and  to  raise  such  a  degree  of 
cariosity  concerning  it,  that  it  will  in  future  stand 
BO  more  in  need  of  apology  than  my  other  lucubra- 
tions. In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  bishop  Butler,  my 
business  at  present  is  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
itate.  I  shall  hope  to  establish,  in  this  paper,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  in  nature  to  oppose  the 
necessary  and  consoling  belief  in  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, confirmed  to  us  by  the  Scriptures.     In  this 
question,  two  points  are  necessary  to  be  proved  :  in 
tike  first  place,  that,  as  far  as  the  analogy  of  nature 
can  enter  into  the  consideration,  it  afibrds  a  favour- 
abletestimony ;  secondly,  that  there  exist  no  grounds 
in  liie  reason  of  the  thing  for  supposing  that  death  is 
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the  destruction  of  a  living  agent.  When  these  ob- 
stacles, arising  from  common  appearances,  are  re- 
moved, it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  with  what  greit 
advantages  the  positive  arguments  for  a  future  lift 
may  be  brought  forwards.  But  if,  after  all,  it  be 
asked,  what  proofs  of  religion  are  contained  in  the 
proofs  of  a  future  life  ?  the  answer  is — none  ;  for  the 
scheme  of  Atheism  will  perfectly  accord  with  the 
notion  of  a  future  life.  But  although  a  future  life 
does  not  imply  religion,  yet  religion  does  imply  a 
future  life  ;  any  presumption  therefore  against  a  fu- 
ture life  is  a  presumption  against  religion.  A  future 
life  is  then  a  necessary  and  fundamental  doctrine  of 
religion. 

Difficulties  have  been  raised  by  some,  respecting 
personal  identity,  or  the  sameness  of  living  agentii 
implied  in  the  notion  of  our  existing  now  and  here- 
after, or  in  any  two  successive  moments.  For  the 
particular  circumstances  and  criteria  which  consti- 
tute and  ascertain  personal  identity,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  a  particular  treatise  of  Dr.  Butler's  on  that 
subject :  in  this  place,  I  shall  only  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  an  objection  to  a  future  life.  Sufficientfor 
this  purpose  is  the  evidence  aHbrded  by  the  analogy 
of  nature :  the  various  changes  which  we  ourselves 
and  other  animals  undergo  during  the  present  life 
furnish  strong  inferences  as  to  the  effect  which  death 
may  or  may  not  have  upon  us. 

If  we  consider  the  progress  from  infancy  to  matu- 
rity in  man,  we  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  a  gen^ 
ral  law  of  nature,  that  the  same  individuals  should 
exist  with  perceptions,  and  capacities  immensely 
different  in  the  different  periods  of  their  lives.  Our 
state  in  the  womb,  and  during  the  first  moments  of 
our  subsequent  existence,  and  the  condition  ap- 
pointed us  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  arc  ai 
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widely  difibrent  as  we  can  possibly  conceive  any 
tfo  states  or  degrees  to  be  constituted. 

Wonderful  also  are  the  transformations  which  in- 
ferior animals  undergo ;  the  change  of  worms  into 
ffies,  and  the  vast  enlargement  of  their  locomotive 
powers  by  such  a  change ;  the  passage  of  birds  and 
lOBects  into  a  new  world,  after  bursting  the  shell, 
their  first  habitation ;  are  instances  of  this  general 
law  of  nature.  The  gnat  not  only  changes  sur- 
prisingly its  figure  and  properties,  but  even  its  ele- 
ment, as  in  its  worm^^state  it  lives  in  the  stagnant 
waters.  A  condition  therefore  after  death,  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  that  in  which  we  live  at 
present,  is  but  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  an  order  and  appointment  of  the  same  kind 
with  what  we  have  already  experienced  in  our- 
selves, or  observed  in  otlier  created  beings. 

^' Those  strange  and  mystical  transmigrations  that 
I  have  observed  in  silk-worms,  turned  my  philoso- 
phy into  divinity,"  says  the  learned  and  excellent 
sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  page  110  of  his  Religio  Afe- 

fvxi  signifies  th^  human  soul,  and  a  butterfiy; 
w  forcibly  were  the  Greeks  struck  with  the  analogy 
between  the  wonderful  transformation  of  this  insect, 
and  the  survival  and  liberty  of  the  soul  after  its  se- 
paration from  the  body.  The  analogy  between  our 
liviog  soul,  this  animula  vagula  blandvla  and  this 
niTSterious  insect,  appeared  to  them  so  strong,  that 
it  IS  one  of  the  most  common  and  favourite  emblems 
eshibited  on  their  medals.  The  marriage  of  Cupid 
andPsyche  is,  with  great  reason,  concluded  to  be  an 
allegory ;  and  though  related  only  by  Apuleius,  an 
author  of  the  second  century,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its 
place  in  the  ancient  mythology,  while  we  behold  it 
depictured  on  so  many  gems  and  medals.  The  mo- 
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rality  included  in  this  allegory  is  well  unfoldec 
little  pamphlet*  containing  remarks  on  the  ball 
Cupid  and  Psyche ;  and  the  opinions  of  this  w 
are  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Br] 
in  p.  391  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Treati» 
the  Mythology  of  the  Ancients. 

I  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  the  pi 
which  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  extract  fn 
very  elegant  and  instructive  publication  of  the 
called  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany. 


Segnis  et  iiiformis  serpens  eruca  per  berbas 

Innocue  viridi  sustinet  ora  cibo. 
Jam  conviva  satur  pertaesa  et  lumina  vitse 

Quaerit  in  efifbssa  ponere  corpus  bumo ; 
Exuit  et  vestem,  ac  caeds  commissa  latebris 

Dormit,  et  in  placida  morte  quieta  manet. 
Hybcrni  frustra  fugiunt  per  pascua  venti, 

Altaque  Nix  rigido  jam  tenet  arva  gelu. 
lUa  nihil  sentit,  tumuloque  occlusa  profundo 

Dormit,  et  a  vento  tuta  et  ab  hoste  j^cet. 
At  simul  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus  annum 

Taurus,  et  a  Zephyris  terra  soluta  viret, 
Cikm  froudent  sylvse,  cum  formosissimus  annus, 

£n !  tumulo  surgit  pulchra  phalaena  suo ! 
Surgit,  et  ut  veteris  rumpit  jam  claustra  sepulchri, 

Mirata  speciem  corporis  ipsa  sui. 
Quam  formosa  vigens  !  Oh !  quantum  distat  ab  Oil 

Viderat  errantem  quam  prior  annus  humi ! 
Alarum  ornatum,  gemmantes  aspice  ocellos ! 

Jam  pluma  in  molli  corpore  multa  nitet : 
Mille  trahens  varies  adverso  sole  colores 

Evolvat,  et  caecos  despicit  inde  rogos ; 
Blandaque  purpureis  subvecta  per  aera  pennis 

Per  nemora  et  varios  expatiatur  agros. 
Inque  vices  lectisque  rosis  violisque  superbe 

Incubat,  et  forma  vincit  utrusque  sua. 
Scilicet  et  nostri  reputentur  vana  sepulchri 

Praemia  cum  tali  teste  probata  manent  ? 
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"  The  helpless  crawling  caterpillar  trace 
From  the  ilrst  period  of  his  reptile  race  : 
Cloth*d  in  dishonour,  on  the  leafy  spray. 
Unseen,  he  wears  his  silent  hours  away ; 
Till,  satiate  grown  of  all  that  life  supplies, 
Self-taught  the  voluntary  martyr  dies. 
Deep  under  earth  his  darkling  course  he  bends. 
And  to  the  tomb  a  willing  guest  descends : 
Hiere,  long  secluded  in  his  lonely  cell, 
Forgets  the  sun,  and  bids  the  world  farewell. 
0*er  the  wide  waste  the  wint'ry  tempests  reign, 
And  driving  snows  usurp  the  frozen  plain  : 
In  vain  the  tempest  beats,  the  whirlwind  blows. 
No  storms  can  violate  his  grave's  repose. 
But  when  revolving  months  have  won  their  way. 
When  smile  the  woods,  and  when  the  zephyrs  play, 
When  laughs  the  vivid  world  in  summer  s  bloom, 
He  bursts,  and  flies  triumphant  from  the  tomb ; 
And  while  his  new-boru  beauUes  he  displays. 
With  conscious  joy  his  alter*d  form  surveys. 
Mark,  while  he  moves  amid  the  sunny  beam, 
0*er  his  sofl  wing  the  varying  lustre  gleam. 
Launched  into  air,  on  purple  wings  he  soars ; 
Gay  nature's  face  with  wanton  glance  explores ; 
Proud  of  his  various  beauties,  wings  his  way, 
And  spoils  the  fairest  flowers,  himself  more  fair  than  they. 
And  deems  weak  man  the  future  promise  vain. 
When  worms  can  die,  and  glorious  rise  again  ?** 

Fo  show  more  clearly  the  appositeness  of  this 
ision  to  the  transformation  of  this  insect,  as  aa 
blem  of  the  soul's  translation  into  a  future  state, 
ball  produce  some  noble  lines  which  begin  the 
th  book  of  Lucan*s  Pharsalia,  descriptive  of  the 
)theosis  of  Pompey  ;  in  which  the  reader  will 
dark  a  great  resemblance  to  the  lines  above  in* 
ted. 

At  non  in  Pharia  Manes  jacuere  favilla. 
Nee  cinis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  umbram, 
Prosiluit  busto,  semustaque  membra  relinquens, 
Degeneremque  rogum,  sequitur,  convexa  tonantis. 
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Qua  niger  astriferis  connectitur  axibus  ae>i 
Quodque  patet  terras  inter  luriaeque  meatus 
Semidei  Manes  habitaqt,  quos  ignea  virtus 
Innocuos  vitae,  patientes  aetheris  imi 
Fedt,  et  aeternos  animas  collet  in  orbes, 
Non  illuc  auro  positi,  nee  thure  sepuiti 
Perveniunt ;  illic  postquam  se  lumine  vero 
Implevit,  stellasque  yagas  miratur,  et  astfa 
Fixa  polis,  vidit  quanta  sub  nocte  jaceret 
Nostra  dies,  risitque  sui  ludibria  trunci« 

Mr.  Rowe  has  thus  translated  this  passage  ( 

Nor  in  the  d^nng  embers  of  its  pile 
Slept  the  great  soul  upon  the  banks  of  NQ^ 
Nor  longer  by  the  earthly  parts  restrain*d, 
Amidst  its  wretched  relics  was  detain'd ; 
But,  active  and  impatient  of  delay, 
Shot  from  the  mould*ring  heap,  and  upwards  urg*d  iti 

way. 
Far  in  those  azure  regions  of  the  air 
Which  border  on  the  rolling  starry  sphere. 
Beyond  our  orb,  and  nearer  to  that  height 
Where  Cynthia  drives  around  her  silver  light, 
Their  happy  seats  the  dcmi-gods  possess, 
KeiinM  by  virtue,  and  prepar'd  for  bliss ; 
Of  life  unblamM  a  pure  and  pious  race. 
Worthy  that  lower  heav*n  and  stars  to  grace, 
pivine,  and  equal  to  the  glorious  place. 
There  Pompey's  soul,  adorn'd  with  Iieav*nly  light, 
Soon  shone  among  the  rest,  and  as  the  rest  was  br^btj 
New  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  fiU'd, 
The  stars  and  moving  planets  he  beheld. 
Then  looking  down  on  the  sun's  feeble  ray, 
Survey*d  our  dusky,  faint,  imperfect  day. 
And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay ; 
But  when  he  saw,  how,  on  the  shore  forlorn. 
His  headless  trunk  was  cast  for  public  scorn. 
When  he  beheld  how  cruel  Fortune  still 
Took  pains  to  use  a  senseless  carcass  ill; 
lie  sniil'd  ut  the  vun  malice  of  his  fue, 
And  pitied  impotent  mankind  below. 
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e  are  now  to  consider  whether,  in  the  reason  of 
hing,  there  be  any  grounds  for  supposing  that 
li  is  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent :  for  if 
3  be  no  well-grounded  apprehension  at  all, 
T  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  analogy 
iture,  that  this  will  be  the  case,  we  have  a  fair 
jmption  that  our  living  powers  will  remain  af- 
be  dissolution  of  the  body ;  a  presumption  built 
lat  kind  of  analogy,  expressed  in  the  word  con^ 
incey  which  seems  our  only  natural  reason  for 
ving  that  the  course  of  this  world  will  be  to- 
ow,  as  it  has  been  so  far  back  as  our  expo- 
se or  knowledge  of  history  can  carry  us.  This 
assurance  of  great  importance,  and  such  as» 
e  afiairs  of  common  life,  is  fully  sufficient  to 
nd  all  our  proceedings  upon.  To  obtain  this 
*ance  in  regard  to  a  future  life,  all  that  is  really 
Bsary  is  to  prove  that  there  is  no  distinct  ground 
ny  apprehension  that  death  will  destroy  a  living 
t,  whatever  confused  suspicion,  prior  to  the 
ral  and  moral  proofs  to  the  contrary,  might 
I  from  the  terrors  of  imagination,  that  the  sen- 
shock  of  that  event  must  involve  our  complete 
ruction ;  for  if  there  be  no  ground  for  thinking 
death  will  destroy  our  living  powers,  why  not 
dude,  as  we  do  in  respect  to  the  course  of  na- 
,  that,  as  we  know  they  exist  up  to  that  event> 
'  will  exist  after  it  ?  If  there  be  any  distinct 
ind  for  such  an  apprehension,  it  must  arise 
er  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  from  the 
ogy  of  nature. 

bwy  as  for  the  analogy  of  nature,  it  cannot  af- 
.  the  slightest  presumption  that  other  animals 
'  lose  their  living  powers,  much  less  that  they 
them  by  death :  for  we  have  no  faculties  to 
e  any  beyond,  or  through  it,  so  as  to  see  what 
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becomes  of  them  aflter  it.  Death  withdraws  from 
our  view  the  sensible  proof  we  had  before  of  tbesr 
living  powers,  but  affords  no  manner  of  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  by  that  event  deprived  of  them. 
The  reason  of  the  thing  can  furnish  no  proof  that 
death  is  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent,  since  we 
know  not  what  death  is  in  itself.  We  behold  the 
dissolution  of  our  flesh  and  bones ;  but  these  we 
have  seen  in  part  alienated  and  destroyed  without 
any  seeming  interruption  to  our  living  powers.  We 
know  not  on  what  these  living  powers  depend,  since 
the  actual  exercise  and  the  capacity  of  exercuting 
them  are  suspended  during  sleep  or  a  swoon ;  yet 
do  they  remain  undestroyed.  If,  then,  we  do  not 
know  on  what  they  depend,  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  death  will  destroy  them? 

I  am  much  concerned  at  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing off  in  the  middle  of  this  great  subject,  and  of 
pursuing  it  through  part  of  the  succeding  paper.  I 
will  try  to  think,  however,  that  I  have  raised  aufi* 
cient  curiosity  in  my  readers  to  insure  their  acqui* 
escence.  Unless  I  were  to  prosecute  this  subject  t» 
the  end  without  interruption,  the  force  of  the  align- 
ment would  be  dissipated  and  relaxed ;  for  as  I  have 
once  already  observed,  it  is  the  stress  of  manypa^ 
ticulars,  and  the  accumulation  of  instances,  that  coo« 
stitute  the  strength  of  probable  evidence ;  whefeai 
a  single  demonstration  is  as  good  as  a  thousancL 
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ft  ykf  tf  ^f  t%9}  r§  it  ^ifiJM  ^ou^  vet  i\  turh  t0v  ^M/iaros. 

HIEEOCLES. 

■ml  is  thyself— thy  body  thine— thy  externals  thy  body's. 

lALL  in  this  Paper,  as  I  promised  my  readers, 
dude  the  subject  of  my  last ;  and  what  room  re- 
08  will  be  filled  up  with  some  letters  which  will 
(ml  with  the  subject  I  open  with,  inasmuch  as, 
oeh  they  do  not  immediately  touch  upon  reli- 
1  Itself,  they  will  show  some  of  the  fairest  fruits 
t  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  professors. 
lie  argument  on  which  we  have  been  building 
more  than  a  negative  virtue ;  for  the  reason  of 
tibing  does  not  only  afford  no  proof  that  death 
be  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent,  but  it  po- 
fdy  forbids  such  a  supposition,  by  proving  it  to 
mprobable.  A  multitude  of  circumstances  and 
!•  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  entire  sepa- 
(natures  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  substances 
leir  independency,  their  disparity,  and  their  dis- 
sement.  For  though  a  variety  of  instances  might 
produced,  in  which  they  appear  to  suflPer  toge- 
r,  yet,  as  long  as  we  can  argue  from  so  many  ia 
eh  the  one  subsists  in  full  glory  and  perfection 
er  the  greatest  infirmities  and  afflictions  of  the 
STi  there  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  their  con- 
tion  is  not  permanent  and  necessary,  but  tem- 
ary  and  accidental. 
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I  have  always  admired  the  force  of  the  Latin  word 
abiitf  when  I  have  met  with  it  in  the  place  of  wior- 
tuus  est ;  and  have  ever  been  delighted  with  those 
passages  in  Heathen  authors,  in  which  the  native 
vigour  of  the  mind,  prompted  by  the  analogy  of  na** 
ture,  springs  forth  of  itself,  and  grasps  a  future  ex- 
istence, which,  though  not  approaching  die  Chris- 
tian immortality,  shows  how  much  our  unaided  reap 
son  delights  to  fasten  on  this  consoling  hope,  amidst 
all  its  wanderings  and  perversions.  So  separate  in 
their  natures  were  the  soul  and  the  body  considered 
by  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  that  they  were  fond  of 
comparing  them  to  a  chariot  and  cnarioteer;  and 
according  to  those  great  men,  we  lay  down  our  bo- 
dies as  we  lay  down  our  carriages,  hoping  to  resume 
them  in  happier  times,  and  under  circumstances  of 
greater  splendour.  The  same  meaning  is  given  ni 
in  four  words  by  the  sage  Epictetus,  *^  >).t;xaipiov  i 
^oe/TTcc^ov  vEKpov  "  to  which  I  shall  give  a  Latin  tran- 
slation, as  I  think  its  spirit  would  escape  in  tbe 
English, — "  animula  es  cadaver  gestans,** 

Thus  the  living  agent  makes  use  of  a  material 
substance,  for  such  is  its  destiny  here,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  its  operations.  If  this  instrument  be  in- 
jured, its  exertions  are  obstructed,  but  its  capacitiei 
remain  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  exertions  are 
obstructed  as  long  as  its  obligation  to  use  this  in- 
strument remains.  Let  the  means  be  restored,  and 
the  power  again  displays  itself.  This  capacity  re- 
sides in  the  consciousness  of  the  mind ;  it  belongs  to 
our  living  powers,  to  something  independent  of  all 
matter.  For  some  time  after  the  amputation  of  a 
limb,  the  sufferer  is  said  to  feel  as  if  he  still  retained 
it,  and  had  actually  the  power  of  walking  as  usual; 
which  afForjis  an  inference  in  favour  of  what  has 
been  stated  above,  that  this  capacity  is  in  the  soui^ 
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and  a  part  of  our  living  powers,  entirely  separate 
from  the  instrument  itself.  If  the  capacity  of  seeing 
resided  in  the  eye,  spectacles  could  not  improve  the 
light ;  for  if  such  vrere  the  case,  then  would  that  ca- 
pacity be  impaired  together  with  the  eye  itself;  and 
we  can  never  suppose  that  mere  inert  and  foreign 
matter  could  restore  the  living  capacity,  or  be  more 
than  subordinate  and  instrumental  to  its  operations. 
But  if,  in  this  present  life,  the  living  capacity  within 
in  can  make  use  of  foreign  matter  as  the  instrument 
of  its  operations  when  its  own  is  insufficient,  why 
sot  in  some  other  life  make  use  of  other  and  much 
nobler  instruments  than  this  life  can  supply  ? 

All  presumption,  that  death  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  living  beings,  must  rest  upon  the  supposition 
that  these  living  beings  are  compounded,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  dissolved:  but  since  the 
perception  or  consciousness  which  we  have  of  our 
own  existence  is  indivisible,  so  that  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  one  part  here  and  another  there, 
the  perceptive  power,  or  power  of  consciousness, 
ii  indivisible  also,  and  consequently  the  subject  in 
which  it  resides — the  conscious  being. 

If  the  reader  does  not  readilv  conceive  all  this, 
let  him  look  into  page  780  of  Cudworth's  Intellec- 
taal  System.  In  the  mean  time  to  proceed: — Sup- 
ponng,  then,  a  living  agent  to  be  a  single  being, 
n  follows,  that  our  organized  bodies  are  no  more 
apart  of  ourselves  than  any  other  matter  around  us ; 
md  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  that  we  may  live  out 
of  our  bodies  as  in  them — it  is  as  easy  to  conceive, 
that  we  might  possess  animated  bodies  of  any  other 
Organs  or  senses,  or  that  we  may  hereafter  animate 
these  same   bodies   differently   modified  and  or- 

KDized,  as  that  we  can  animate  such  bodies  as  we 
Teat  present. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  bodies  of  animals  are  in 
constant  flux  :  we  have  already,  several  times  overt 
lost  a  great  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  bodies; 
yet  we  remain  the  same  living  agents — why  then 
should  we  not  remain  the  same  after  death  ?  After 
having  passed  through  so  many  revolutions  of 
matter,  why  should  we  suppose  that  death  hu 
power  to  destroy  us  ?  And  why  should  the  sudden- 
ness  of  the  stroke  destroy  us  ?  We  find  that  sudden 
losses  and  alienations  do  not  affect  our  living 
powers,  for  we  can  afford  to  lose  several  limbi 
without  any  defalcation  of  intellect.  To  some 
parts  of  our  bodies,  indeed,  we  stand  in  a  nearer 
relation  than  to  others ;  but  what  does  this  amount 
to,  but  that  the  living  agent  and  those  parts  of  the 
body  do  mutually  affect  each  other  ?  The  same 
thing  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  may  be  said 
of  all  foreign  matter  which  gives  us  ideas,  or  o?er 
which  we  have  any  power. 

There  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  dissolution  of  any  matter  is  the 
destruction  of  a  living  agent,  from  the  interest  he 
once  had  in  such  matter,  I  have  heard  these  arga* 
ments  objected  to,  as  pleading  for  the  immortality 
of  brutes.  But  I  ask,  where  is  the  mischief  if  they 
do?  Wc  must  take  truth  with  all  its  consequences. 
I  know  not  why  I  am  not  to  suppose  that  brutes  are 
immortal :  we  ourselves  were  once  as  imbecile  as 
they.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  does  by  no 
means  admit  them  to  a  co-heirship  with  ourselves; 
since  their  natural  immortality  does  not  in  the  least 
imply  that  they  are  endued  with  any  latent  capaci* 
ties  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature. 

The  letters  which  1  promised  at  the  beginning  of 
my  paper,  I  shall  now  produce  with  sensible  satis- 
faction, as  they  reflect  great  credit  upon  a  profes? 
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fiioD,  Id  the  honour  of  which  we  all  are  concerned. 
They  are  from  a  poor  clergyman  in  Derbyshire, 
who,  from  a  plurality  of  benefices  in  that  county, 
drew  a  sorry  income  of  sixty  pounds  a-year,  to  one 
of  the  most  excellent  men  that  ever  filled  the  post 
of  lord  chief  justice,  but  who  was  less  proud  of 
that  eminence  than  of  being  the  patron  of  modest 
worth,  and  the  model  of  a  humane  and  religious 
character  in  private  life.  I  should  gladly  have 
mentioned  the  names  both  of  this  high  character, 
whose  example  has  but  lately  been  withdrawn 
from  us,  and  of  his  near  relation,  from  whom  I 
received  these  documents,  had  not  the  heir  of  his 
'  father's  virtues  inherited  also  his  humility.  The 
letters  of  this  great  person,  from  the  same  motives, 
I  am  not  permitted  to  produce ;  but  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  in  January,  1757,  he  wrote  to 
the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  to  offer  him  the  first 
fruits  of  that  patronage  which  his  recent  prefer- 
ment had  put  into  his  hands  ;  to  which  he  received 
the  following  answer : — 

^  SIR,  Jan.  14,  1757. 

"  I  received  the  favour  of  your  letter  too 
fete  to  send  an  answer  by  return  of  post.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  you  for  offering  your  first 
living  to  me.  Content  and  easy  in  my  present 
situation,  I  have  not,  for  several  years  past,  wished 
or  desired  more.  About  sixty  pounds  a-year  neat, 
I  have  found  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  neces- 
saries and  conveniences,  and  cannot  think  of  going 
into  Wales  upon  any  condition  whatsoever.  Life 
b  but  a  span  long;  and'  as  I  am  now  drawing 
towards  the  end  of  it,  having  turned  sixty-five, 
fresh  preferment  would  add  rather  to  my  pocket 
^an  my  happiness.  However,  I  am  truly  thankful 
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for  your  kind  intentions,  and  shall  ever  bear  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  many  kindnesMS  I 
have  received  from  you^  and  the  very  great  regaid 
you  have  expressed  for  me^  who  am, 

*'  SIR, 

**  Your  most  obedient 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  THOMAS  s •.** 

In  the  April  of  1757,  the  abstinence  of  this  n^ 
tuous  man  was  put  -  to  a  second  trial  by  his  af* 
fectionate  patron ;  and  greater  preferment  vai 
offered,  and  refused  with  greater  magnanimity* 
The  poor  man's  letter  runs  thus : 

"  sin,  ^  April  6,  Vl51» 

"  You  know  that  I  am  entrusted  with  a  plu- 
rality of  benefices,  contiguous,  and  very  small  in 
every  respect ;  and  as  I  am  so  conveniently  situatedi 
that  I  am  always  at  hand  to  perform  the  divine  of- 
fices, visit  the  sick,  and  teach  my  little  flocks  bj 
constant  example  as  well  as  doctrine,  I  may  hope 
that  God  will  accept  of  this  discharge  of  duty  from 
roe.  The  general  good  of  the  church  is  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  every  clergyman  ought  to  direct 
himself:  and  to  enter  upon  a  remote  benefice,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  less  active  in  life,  and  a  core 
too  on  which  perhaps  I  should  not  choose  to  reside 
long,  would  show  more  of  the  lucrative  mind  than 
the  pastoral  care.  Although  I  should  endeavour  to 
procure  a  fellow-labourer  that  would  be  diligent  in 
instructing,  exhorting,  admonishing,  visiting,  and 
comforting  the  people  of  the  said  parish,  yet  tbef 
would  be  apt  to  say,  that  my  attendance  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  flock,  but  of  the  fleece;  that  I 
came  to  receive  the  wages,  but  committed  the 
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work  to  the  care  of  another.  I  might,  indeed,  in 
a  mall  parish,  assist  those  who  most  needed  in- 
struction, and  preach  to  them,  even  while  absent,  ' 
by  putting  into  their  hands  some  of  those  excellent 
Jittle  treatises  written  by  the  worthy  members  of 
our  church,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  true  in- 
terest of  religion,  and  teach  men  how  to  live  to  God's 
glory,  and  be  happy  for  ever.  But  this  I  could  not 
expect  to  do  in  a  great  one :  therefore  I  think  I 
ought  rather  to  disclaim  the  thoughts  of  taking  an- 
other, than  perform  so  small  a  share  of  duty  in  it 
myself,  or  give  my  best  friend  repeated  trouble 
about  what  I  might  not  live  long  to  enjoy.  I  hope 
1  shall  ever  gratefully  remember  your  many  kindr 
nesses  and  great  favours  offered  to  me,  who  am, 

**  SIR, 

*^  Your  most  obedient 

'^  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

'*  THOMAS  s ." 

As  every  thing  in  this  paper  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  of  the  same  colour  with  the  noble  sen** 
timents  contained  in  the  above  letters,  I  am  glad  to 
be  empowered,  by  the  same  hand  from  which  those 
J^re  received,  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Dr,  Tillotson  to  Sir  Robert  Atkins. 

"honoured  sir.  Mat/  11,  1686. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  of  your  being 
m  town,  that  I  might  have  paid  my  respects  to  you 
atyour  lodgings.  It  is  upon  Mr.  Brabant's  request 
Aat  I  now  give  you  this  trouble.  He  tells  me  you 
.^ere  pleased  to  promise  him  the  living  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  when  it  should  be  void,  as  it  is  shortly 
Jikely  to  be ;  but  that  behaving,  since  that  promise^ 
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obtained  another  living,  you  make  a  doubt  whether 
it  be  lawful  for  him  to  leave  that,  and  take  another; 
and  that  in  this  my  opinion  is  desired.  When  be 
mentioned  this  to  me,  I  was  afraid  he  had  desired 
to  have  had  both  ;  which,  with  me,  would  have  made 
a  much  greater  difficulty,- especially  considering  the '^ 
greatness  of  the  parishes,  and  the  distance  between 
them.  But  I  never  had  any  apprehension  of  tbe 
unlawfulness  of  the  other,  if  there  be  the  same  pro- 
bability of  doing  good,  which  ought  always  to  be 
regarded,  because  that  is  the  end  of  our  ministrj. 
I  know  our  law  calls  a  man's  living  his  wife ;  but 
there  is  no  arguing  from  similitudes,  if  the  reason  be 
not  equal  in  both  cases,  which  I  confess  I  do  not  see. 
"  When  by  your  favour  and  interest,  which  I 
must  ever  own  with  a  just  sense  of  it,  I  was  pre- 
ferred to  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  left  a  living  in  the  coun- 
try, not  doubting  but  that  I  might  lawfully  do  it,  and 
had  reason  to  do  so  ;  because  I  hoped,  or  at  leait 
was  over-ruled  by  my  friends  into  an  apprehension, 
that  I  should  be  in  a  capacity  of  doing  more  good 
there  than  in  the  country :  and  the  same  consioen* 
tion  hath  kept  me  there  so  many  years,  though  I 
have  twice  been  offered  by  my  late  lord  chancellor 
Nottingham,  and  once  very  earnestly  importuned 
by  him  to  accept  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  the 
greatest  and  best  living  in  England  ;  which  I  only 
mention,  to  show  that  I  always  thought  it  lawful  to 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  but  still  with  re- 
gard to  our  great  end,  which  is  tbe  probability  and 
opportunity  of  doing  most  good.  But  I  submitall 
this  to  your  better  judgement  and  consideration; 
and  shall  only  crave  leave  to  add,  that,  unless  jou 
think  the  thing  clearly  unlawful,  the  obligation  of 
your  promise  is  still  in  force.     With  my  very  hum- 
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ble  service  to  my  lady,  and  my  hearty  prayers  for 
^  safe  deliverance,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
&mily,  I  rest, 

"  Honoured  Sir, 
'^  Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

*'  JO,   TILLOTSON." 

The  letter  which  follows  has  already  been  in 
pnot ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  few  of  my  readers 
oaTe  met  with  it,  and  as  it  suits  admirably  the  com- 
l^eiion  of  this  paper,  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the 
satisfaction  of  inserting  it.  It  is  from  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple  to  Sir  Laurence  Dundas. 

*'DKAR  SIR  LAURENCE,  North  Berwick. 

**  Having  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  health,  I  am  now  retired  from  the 
world,  with  poverty  and  the  gout;  so  joining  with 
Solomon,  that  *^  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit^" 
I  go  to  church  every  day,  and  say  my  prayers. 
6obg  last  Sunday  as  usual,  I  saw  an  unknown  man 
in  the  pulpit ;  and  rising  up  to  pray,  I  found  my 
can  engaged  by  the  foreign  accent  of  the  parson. 
I  paid  him  all  attention,  and  had  my  devotion 
awakened  by  the  most  pathetic  prayer  which  I  ever 
beard.  This  made  me  attend  equally  to  the  sermon 
•HI  better  never  came  from  the  lips  of  man.  I  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  the  same  preacher 
finish  his  morning's  work  by  the  finest  chain  of  rea- 
Nming,  conveyed  in  the  most  eloquent  expression. 
[  sent  to  ask  the  Man  of  God  to  honour  my  roof, 
ind  dine  with  me.  I  asked  him  about  his  country ; 
[  even  asked  him^  if  his  sermons  were  his  own  ?  He 
dBrmed  they  were.  I  assured  him  I  believed  him » 
or  never  man  wrote  or  spoke  so  well.  "  My  name," 
Ays  hei  *'  is  Dishington.    I  am  curale  to  a  isiAid 
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minister  in  the  Orkneys,  who  enjoys  a  rich  benefice 
of  50/.  a-year,  out  of  which  I  receive  20/.  for  preadi- 
ing  to  and  instructing  1200  people,  who  inhabit 
several  islands.  Out  of  this  20/.  I  pay  25  sbilliogs 
every  year  to  the  boatman  who  transports  me  from 
one  to  the  other  by  turns.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
I  could  continue  in  that  terestrial  paradise ;  but  we 
have  a  great  lord,  who  has  many  little  people  so- 
liciting him  for  many  little  things  which  he  can  do> 
and  many  that  he  cannot  do  ;  and  if  my  minister 
were  to  die,  his  succession  is  too  great  a  prize  not  to 
raise  up  many  powerful  rivals  to  balk  my  hopes  of 
preferment."  I  asked  of  him  if  he  possessed  aoy 
other  wealth  than  his  20/.  a-year?  "  Yes,"  said h^ 
'^  I  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  island;  sbebai 
alfeady  blessed  me  with  three  children,  and,  as  we 
are  both  young,  we  may  expect  more.  Besides^  I 
am  so  beloved,  that  I  have  all  my  turf  broof^t 
home  carriage-free.*' — This  is  my  story  :  now  to  the 
prayer  of  my  petition.  I  never  before  envied  yoo 
the  possession  of  the  Orkneys,  which  I  now  dOi 
only  to  provide  for  this  eloquent  innocent  apostle* 
The  sun  has  refused  your  barren  island  its  kind  in- 
fluence ;  do  not  then  deprive  them  of  so  eloquent 
a  preacher.*** 

*^  Yours^  in  all  meekness  and  benevolence, 

«  H.  D*" 
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wum  cerii  qwddam  ifrcestare  videTitur,  si  delibantes  aUorum 
gnus  ex  comjTendio  scquarU,  aut  in  cortice  doctrbus  aliqua- 
nuhareant.  bacon,  de  aug.  scient. 

'  think  they  have  done  wonders.*  if,  by  simply  colouring  their 
oughts  with  other  men*s  wit,  they  can  shorten  the  &tigues  of 
%,  or  just  penetrate  the  rind  of  knowlec^e,  tinable  to  pierce 
;o  the  core. 

IVE  given  my  readers  a  chapter  on  the  false  re* 
Dents  of  the  present  age — I  shall  now  present 
Q  with  my  thoughts  on  the  false  learning  by 
:h  it  is  xlisgraced. 

alse  learning,  in  which  I  include  false  taste,  is 
lerly  a  branch  of  that  false  spirit  of  refinement 
ch  has  been  considered  before,  and  consists,  in 
d  Bacon's  words,  **  of  vain  altercations,  vain  af- 
ations,  and  vain  imaginations."  This  part  of  the 
stion  was  left  untouched  in  the  former  paper,  as 
ig  a  topic  broad  and  interesting  enough  to  de- 
id  a  separate  consideration.  It  is  a  subject  of  re- 
;  to  consider,  that  this  false  learning  does  not 
3  from  the  want  of  a  disposition  in  the  character 
le  times  towards  objects  of  this  nature,  but  from 
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a  wrong  bias  in  its  direction,  resulting  from  thecon- 
tagious  effects  of  this  distempered  re^nement. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  our  own  age  to  deny,  that 
what  we  have  lost  in  depth,  we  have  recovered  in 
breadth ;  and  that,  for  one  profoundly  learned  of  the 
old  times,  we  have  ten  superficially  so  in  the  present 
Unfortunately,  indeed,  literature  has  of  late  yean 
become  a  part  of  the  mode,  and  has  accordingly  par- 
taken of  its  insipidity,  its  caprice,  and  its  adiutera- 
tions.      There  is  in  Fashion  a  tyrannical  insolence 
that  loves  to  trample  upon  nature  and  the  right  con- 
stitution of  things :  she  insists  upon  submission,  and 
yet  her  requisitions  are  as  perverse  as  they  are  per- 
emptory.    She  imposes  the  same  tax  upon  us  aU* 
without  considering  our  inequality  of  resource,  and 
different  measures  of  ability.   If  it  be  the  fashion  to 
be  learned,  learned  we  must  be  at  all  events ;  and 
our  ingenuity  is  strained  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  to 
discover  succedaneums  that  may  supply,  and  impo- 
sitions that  may  dazzle,  till  literature  becomes  a 
commodity  as  artificial  as  dress,  and  admits  of  the 
same  mockery  of  imitation,  the  same  speciousnen 
of  ornament,  the  same  coxcombry  of  character,  and 
the  same  artifices  of  deception.    When  an  artido 
becomes  the  mode,  such  as  have  the  means  will 
procure  it  genuine  and  perfect;  while  those  who  are 
without  them,  must  resort  to  some  adulteration  that 
retains  its  resemblance,  or  some  composition  that 
usurps  its  appearance. 

The  remark  is,  perhaps,  a  little  paradoxical,  yet* 
in  some  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  lament  tbe 
abundance  of  our  resources,  and  the  fertility  of  our 
inventions,  which,  in  respect  to  learning,  have  coo* 
jured  up  such  impositions  and  deceptions,  andaug' 
gested  such  seducing  resemblances,  that  we  are  be- 
trayed by  our  impatience,  precipitance,  and  vanity* 
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to  the  adoption  of  this  literary  chicane,  instead  of 
,e  ingenuous  ambition  of  real  attainments.  The  ef- 
ct  of  these  mechanical  helps  has  been  very  much 
•  multiply  the  professors  of  knowledge,  without 
Iding  many  tu  the  number  of  its  faithful  votaries ; 
ley  have  stocked  its  wardrobe  with  such  an  inex- 
lustible  diversity  of  tinselled  apparel,  that  her 
idges  have  lost  their  customary  distinction,  and 
ie  become  as  equivocal  tests  as  ribands  and  stars. 
Besides  the  operation  of  this  impertinent  mixture 
'fashion,  in  extending  the  surface,  and  contracting 
e  depth  of  knowledge,  it  may  be  made  a  question, 
tiether  some  of  those  inventions  on  which  human- 
f  prides  itself  the  most,  may  not  be,  in  some  sort, 
largeable  on  a  similar  ground.  I  contemplate  the 
t  or  printing  witli  a  pious  sort  of  gratitude,  when  I 
Qsider  it  as  nobly  instrumental  towards  the  propa- 
licm  of  truths  which  laid  claim  to  universality,  and 
rdved  the  immortal  interests  of  the  soul.  I  regard 
with  reverence,  as  the  only  weapon  of  power  to 
pe  with  the  spreading  usurpations  of  prejudice  and 
roTy  which  were  not  to  be  overcome  by  partial  op- 
■ition,  or  temporary  exertions :  with  the  gigantic 
ins  with  which  this  art  has  furnished  us,  we  have 
!en  enabled  to  grapple  with  Error  in  her  remotest 
treats,  and  expose  her  under  all  her  disguises. 
Ibhappily,  however,  the  assistance  which  this  art 
brds  us  is  of  a  mercenary  nature :  indifferent  in 
lelf,  it  obeys  whatever  impulse  and  direction  are 
ven  to  it ;  and,  in  a  certain  ratio  with  our  spread- 
I  inquiries,  delusions  and  false  lights  have  been 
inappily  multiplied.  When  the  tones  of  public 
isonrng,  by  being  overstretched,  grow  lax  and 
vrdess,  and  a  wanton  spirit  of  change  gets  abroad, 
kder  pretence  of  illumination  and  discovery;  when 
lecret  corruption  has  invaded -our  stores  of  accu- 
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mulated  knowledge,  and  a  corroding  infidelitr  b 
consuming  the  very  core  of  philosophy  ;  our  aomi- 
ration  is  turned  to  regret,  in  contemplating  thu 
mighty  engine  of  intellectual  rule,  in  the  handi  of 
a  natural  foe,  disposed  to  use  it  to  our  destructioOi 
and  leave  us  nothing  but  the  monumeilts  of  fided 
vigour  and  lost  perfection. 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  in  the  tendeocf 
of  this  noble  invention  which  are  but  too  favounble 
to  false  learning.  The  multiplication  of  boob  oo 
every  subject  has  occasioned  to  some  a  perplexity  tf 
choice  in  the  destination  of  their  views,  thathaikog 
suspended  their  application  ;  and  to  others,  an  m- 
controlable  passion  for  reading,  that  intrendiei 
upon  the  time  which  belongs  to  reflection,  and  hi- 
rasses  the  mmd  in  a  perpetual  cha8e,by  startiogit 
each  minute  fresh  objects  of  pursuit.  The  character 
ef  a  book-purchaser,  known  in  ancient  times,  audio 
common  in  our  own,  seems  to  spread  with  the  in- 
crease of  this  literary  merchandise.  A  good  libMiy 
is  now  a  part  of  every  gentleman's  establishment; 
and  if  the  learning  of  a  wealthy  man  be  but  elegaadf 
bound,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  compass,  or  wila 
how  great  a  waste  of  margin.  It  is  a  commoB  fUsf 
for  a  modern  scholar  to  found  his  fame  on  the  l^ 
rangement  of  his  library ;  tender  the  mean  whfleof 
its  repose,  and  viewing  it  with  a  sort  of  Platomc 
love,  that  suffers  no  thoughts  of  actual  fruitioo  ts 
break  the  serenity  of  his  contemplations:  while 
others,  with  a  passion  for  distinction,  without  an  idei 
of  difference,  rest  their  claims  to  literary  eminesoe 
on  their  painful  acquisition  of  scarce  editions,  of 
which  their  admiration  is  as  groundless  as  that  with 
which  children  prefer  a  farthing  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  to  one  that  has  no  such  pretensions  to  noticei 

I  do  not  love  to  let  myself  loose  in  unqualified 
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;  and  yet  I  cannot  in  this  place  help  feeling 
ition  to  declare^  that,  in  the  long  course  of 
rvation  of  human  nature,  I  have  never  dis- 
mach  real  knowledge  in  your  indefatigable 
Hectors;  and  am  often  put  in  mind,  when  I 
a  triumph  to  their  libraries,  which  I  am  to 

as  bearing  testimony  to  their  learning,  of 
men  friend  Mr.  Patience,  who,  in  a  note  to 
rtisement,  in  which  the  afflicted  are  more 
irly  instructed  how  to  find  out  his  house, 

^*  that  his  abilities  are  to  be  known  by  the 
ips  at  his  door." 

n  is  very  pleasantly  severe  upon  the  illiterate 
nter,  and  enforces  a  sensible  strain  of  ridi- 
li  this  story  among  others.  '^  A  man  of  re- 
e  quality,  whose  name  was  Evangelus,  had 
id  a  mignty  rage  for  gaining  a  victory  at  the 
Games.  As  his  personal  deficiencies  pre- 
dl  excellence  in  running  or  wrestling,  he 
ht  himself  of  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp, 
ad  been  so  magnified  by  some  treacherous 
8,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  success  of  this 
iccomplishment.  To  Delphi  then  he  came 
splendour,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  ornament- 
gold  and  emeralds.  Nothing  could  exceed 
ity  and  richness  of  his  harp,  which  was  de- 
with  jewels  and  gems  of  great  costliness, 
vhich  the  figures  of  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and 
€8,  were  admirably  sculptured.  When  the 
debration  arrived,  three  candidates  present- 
selves;  but  Evangelus  drew  upon  himself  the 
ion  of  all  the  spectators,  arrayed  as  he  was  in 

robe,  and  shining  all  over  with  diamonds  of 
(t  lustre.  Thespis,  the  Theban,  came  first 
lists,  and  exhibited  no  inconsiderable  talent ; 
could  hardly  prevent  the  impatience  of  hi)» 
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auditors  from  breaking  forth,  so  great  were  tbdr 
expectations  of  the  skill  of  Evangelus.  Atlengtli 
the  Theban  harper  finished;  and  now  stepped fortb, 
with  a  countenance  betraying  a  confident  security, 
thefisivourite  of  the  public:  a  respectful  silence  pm- 
vailed:  expectation  had  charmed  every  tongue,  and 
every  man  was  preparing  himself  to  feel  sensatioM 
he  had  never  proved  before;  when,  after  a  variety  of 
flourishes  and  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  performer, 
a  wretched  unmusical  strain  assaulted  their  ean,sc- 
companied  with  a  snapping  of  the  chords,  whick 
were  not  able  to  sustain  the  rudeness  of  his  blowi. 
The  surprise  of  the  assembly  held  them  fdr  some 
time  in  this  silence,  so  flattering  to  the  deluded  Evib- 
gelus  ;  till  at  length  the  performance  became  lo 
intolerable,  that  the  judges,  enraged  with  their  dis- 
appointment, and  conceiving  themselves  in  amamwr 
insulted,  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  theatre, 
and  well  disciplined  for  his  ignorant  assurance.  Ai 
soon  as  he  was  dismissed,  an  Elean,  whose  name  wu 
Eumelus,  came  modestly  forward,  whose  whole 
appointment  was  scarcely  worth  ten  drachms ;  hii 
harp  was  old  and  crazy,  and  furnished  with  wooden 
pegs.  The  man's  appearance,  however,  was  pre- 
sently forgotten  when  he  began  to  sing  and  plsyi 
both  of  which  he  did  in  a  manner  so  exquisite  and 
masterly,  tliat  the  most  rapturous  attention  fixed 
every  eye  upon  him  ;  and  while  he  touched  the 
chords,  his  air  and  figure,  and  his  very  instniment, 
homely  as  it  was,  appeared  with  infinitely  more 
grace  than  his  opponent  was  able  to  assume,  with 
the  aid  of  his  trappings  and  insignia.  As  he  wai 
returning  from  the  theatre,  with  his  crown  of  vidory 
on  his  head,  he  met  Evangelus,  and  thus  accosted 
him — '<  Friend,  you  have  now  had  an  opportunity  ef 
learning,  that  the  unionof  folly  and  splendour  diawi 
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mravated  ridicule  upon  both;  and  t}iat  where  we 
nit  yoked  with  arrogance  and  pomposity,  we 
innot  even  pity  the  miscarriage  of  ignorance.*' 
I  have  no  intention,  any  more  than  my  friend  Lu« 
in,  to  hold  to  ridicule  those  hunters  after  books 
id  editions,  in  whom  this  curiosity  is  built  on  a 
iftain  patriotism  in  literature,  and  that  delicacy  of 
lection  which  true  taste  inspires.  I  have  only  in 
f  thoughts  a  set  of  characters  who  contemplate  the 
ered  walks  of  the  academy  as  a  market  or  fair, 
iiere,  in  pedlar  fashion,  they  have  only  to  bustle 
Bong  rows  of  book-stalls,  and  purchase  learning  on 
e  true  mercantile  principle  of  buying  that  only 
bich  may  be  sold  to  advantage  again.  I  am  told 
at  many  of  our  adepts  in  this  species  of  traffic,  in- 
oducesomespeculationintothecommerceofbooks^ 
id  will  buy  an  author  very  much  out  of  condition, 
» get  him  up  in  order,  against  a  good  time  for  sale; 
id  that  oftentimes  an  old  stager,  that  has  been 
icked  through  a  public  school,  will,  under  proper 
eaagement,  come  out  in  the  spring  with  an  entire 
Mr  coat,  and  so  judiciously  hogged  and  cropped, 
■t,  except  you  opened  his  mouth,  you  might  ima- 
iflie  him  m  the  full  prime  and  mettle  of  his  years. 
.  Bat  this  diffusion  of  literary  property,  which  print- 
ig  has  produced,  is  not  only  chargeable  witn  this 
Bninal  learning,  to  which  it  has  given  an  injurious 
ind  of  credit  among  us;  but  we  may  lay  to  its  ac- 
Mmt  also  a  tendency  to  draw  out  our  ancient  weight 
r  metal  into  flimsy  wire,  or  to  flatten  its  substance 
ite  tawdry  plates,  to  cover  over  a  larger  surface 
ideed,  but  to  impose  a  fictitious  worth  on  the  simple 
id  the  vulgar.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
ractice  of  transcribing,  on  which  the  ancients  were 
irced  from  the  scarcity  of  books,  was  calculated  to 
ipress  them  deeply  with  the  subjects  on  which  they^ 
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were  engaged,  and  opposed  a  salutary  barrier  todnt 
roving  inconstancy  ot  pursuit,  which,  acting  oodie 
mind  with  opposite  impulses,  suspends  it  in  a  floit- 
ing  medium  of  broken  particulars.  The  continuity  of 
thought,  and  perseverance  of  application,  enforced 
by  these  difficulties  and  restraints,  had  adirect  ten- 
dency to  give  to  the  ancients  that  mastery  over  the 
subjects  about  which  they  were  conwrsant,  thit 
power  of  assimilation,  that  unperishing  tenure,  tbrt 
unalienable  property,  which  mightily  manifests  it* 
self  in  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  their  details,  tad 
the  masculine  touches  of  bold  originality  with  iHiidi 
they  abound. 

The  same  literary  wants,  in  which,  on  a  sunerf- 
cial  view,  we  seem  to  see  so  much  to  lament,  torev 
them  upon  the  frequent  necessity  of  oral  instructkn 
and  learned  communications :  a  circumstance  of  two- 
fold advantage,  calculated  at  once,  by  a  reflective 
force,  to  infix  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  his  own 
acquisitions,  and  to  press  conviction  on  the  hearer, 
by  the  weight  of  present  authority.  Since  the  cri 
of  printing,  it  seems  as  if  a  flood  of  learning  hid 
been  progressively  spreading  over  the  human  mind, 
checking  its  wholesome  productions,  and  nourishiiig 
the  growth  of  a  worthless  vegetation  ;  but  in  the 
simpler  ages  of  antiquity,  it  dropped  from  the  mouth 
at  intervals  in  gentle  showers,  fertilizing  wherever 
it  fell,  sinking  deep  into  the  pores  of  the  soil,  tad 
rising  again  in  genial  juices  and  vegetable  life. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  to  remark,  as  this  suppositi- 
tious learning  diffuses  itself,  the  manner  in  wnich  it 
operates  upon  the  new  provinces  of  life  on  which  it 
encroaches ;  how  soon  it  accommodates  itself  to  a 
new  range  of  subjects,  elevates  the  low,  amplifiesdie 
little,  and  decorates  the  vulgar.  There  is  now  oo 
occupation  so  mean,  into  which  it  haa  not  found  iti 
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imd  whose  ccmsequence  it  has  not  raised,  from 
aker  of  geometrical  breeches,  to  the  mere  ma^ 
tm'er  of  manuscript  sermons.  We  all  begin  to 
our  tones  and  pretensions,  and  adopt  a  proud* 
iguage.  Mr,  Powell,  the  fire-eater,  is  9  singu- 
SHttu ;  and  Mendoza  has  more  science  than 
ion.«*I  have  heard  of  hieroglyphical  buckles; 
It  our  very  shoe^  will  want  deciphering,  and 
loptic  language  must  soon  make  part  of  the 
ition  of  our  Birmingham  buckle-makers.  Al- 
itical  buckles  are  become  common ;  insomuch 
n  teaching  ourselves  to  talk  with  our  fingers, 
Wf  begin  with  learning  to  spell  with  our  toes,. 

a^  are  made  upon  principles,  which  used  to 
e  upon  blocks.  Our  chimneys  are  cured  of 
ing  by  frqfe$sor9  ;  and  a  dancing-master  en«* 
I  to  teach  you  the  nine  orders  of  the  Graces, 
f  you  take  forty  lessons,  will  throw  you  in  an 
odnary  hornpipe.  Our  servants  are  beginning, 
f!  correspondent  tells  me,  to  read  behind  our 
IMS ;  and  the  Bond-street  lounger,  with  his 
ines  cut  by  a  problem,  has  as  much  of  the  lan- 
e  at  least  of  lepming,  as  any  servitor  in  black 
I  at  Oxford. 

Ill  wide  spirit  of  accommodation,  so  character- 
of  modem  learning,  has  opened  ways  to  the 
iment  of  literary  honours  that  were  barred 
^  before.  There  is  scarcely  a  mind  in  which 
re  has  not  drawn  its  line  of  demarcation  be- 
1  the  rational  and  the  brute ;  scarcely  a  crea- 
that  walks  erect  and  inhales  the  breeze,  but 
find  some  employment  in  the  provinces  of  li- 
iire  level  to  its  powers.  If  you  cannot  com- 
you  may  scrape  together;  if  you  cannot  build 
ment,  you  may  rake  anecdote ;  if  you  cannot 
I  apoem,  you  may  sew  together  an  opera;  if 
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you  cannot  write  your  own  name,  you  may  e^  t 
horn-book  with  historical  engravings. 

I  shall  now  take  leave  of  my  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  as  I  have  not  half  yet  exhausted  myielf 
upon  it,  I  shall  follow  it  up  through  another  paper, 
in  which  I  shall  descend  more  into  particulars,  and 
develope,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  a  few  of  those  aoh 
bushes  and  disguises,  which  false  learning  hat  b<x> 
rowed  from  the  sophistry  of  modern  improveroeotti 
for  the  sake  of  my  modest  countrymen,  wherefer 
they  are  to  be  found,  who  sacrifice  their  rights  tot 
race  of  bold  usurpers.  My  intention  has  hitherto 
been  only  to  show  that  learning  has  outgrown  ill 
strength ;  and,  that,  unless  we  call  in  to  its  aid  the 
proper  exercise  and  cultivation,  we  have  reason  ta 
fear  that  its  decay  will  forestal  its  maturity. 


No.  34.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29* 


Humano  capUi  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  d  velU^  et  varias  indueere  jUumas 
UncUque  coUatis  memhrisj  "id  turpUer  atrum 
Desinat  in  pitcem  mrdierformosa  supeme; 
Spectaium admisdrisum  teneatis amid ? 

HOR.  ART.  FOR.  h 

If,  to  a  human  head,  a  painter  join 

A  horse's  neck ;  or,  idiot !  would  combine 

A  sordid  fish's  tail— the  lovelier  share 

Of  lovely  women— limbs  sought  here  and  there^ 

Stuck  round  with  feathers  all,  pick'd  where  he  could— 

Would  you  not  laugh,  my  friends  ?  I  know  you  would. 

The  last  time  our  society  met,  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  evening  to  talk  upon  my  paper.  As  eacb  suc- 
cessively gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  spirit  in  wbicb 
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a  work  should  be  conducted,  I  could  observe 
the  bias  of  their  particular  professions  and  oc-* 
tions  had  narrowed  the  range  of  their  curio- 
md  how  much  I  might  have  overlooked  of  what 
ems  our  general  nature,  had  I  followed  in  the 
tion  of  my  subjects  the  counsel  of  any  one  in- 
ual. 

f  excellent  old  friend,  Mr.  Allworth,  whose  ta- 
of  reasoning  upon  life,  independently  of  his 
particular  concerns  in  it,  is  peculiar  to  himself, 
me  real  pleasure  by  his  manner  of  considering 
tubject.  "  When  I  think,"  said  he,  "  good  Mr. 
■-Branch,  upon  the  objects  and  uses  of  this  un- 
iking  of  yours,  it  strikes  me  that  it  cannot  well 
r  too  extensive  a  portion  of  that  variety  which 
iti  life  affords ;  while  it  maintains  in  itself  a 
in  consistency  and  order,  a  certain  regularity 
instruction  and  subserviency  of  parts,  which 
tampit  a  whole  when  it  comes  to  its  completion, 
I  it  above  mere  collections  and  magazines,  and 
a  it  a  liberal  rank  among  intellectual  produc* 
•  It  should,  methinks,"  continued  he  '*  be 
Tucted  and  distributed  like  the  plan  of  a  Roman 
with  its  urbanOj  its  rustica,  and  ilBjructuaria* 
rbana  laid  out  in  elegant  apartments  should 
t  only  drawing-room  company  and  fashionable 
8 ;  its  rustica  should  be  dedicated  to  humbler 
nd  homelier  characters,  and  accommodated  to 
ses  of  the  mechanic,  the  labourer,  and  the pea- 
Into  the  Jructuaria  should  be  thrown  frag- 
8  of  erudition  and  stores  of  pleasantry,  hints^ 
>ct8,  inventions,  specimens,  and  a  rich  miscel- 
of  ready  materials.  It  might  not  be  amiss  also, 
1  h{id  your  chenobosciumy  or  goose-pen ;  your 
tropkium,  or  place  for  wild  fowl ;  your  suile, 
wine;  cochleare,  for  snails;  and  theriotrophiump 
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for  wild  beasts.  With  this  stock  and  establishmeiC, 
you  have  only  to  place  yourself  in  the  cenatiOfWludi 
was  usually  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  whence  m 
may  overlook  the  land  that  stretches  itself  benm 
you,  and  select  those  objects  which  interest  yoa 
most  in  the  busj^  scene  which  presents  itself." 

I  relished  this  idea  of  my  good  friend's  so  well, 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  carry  it  a  step  or  two 
further,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  very  curious  ki* 
ter  I  received  a  few  dajs  ago  from  an  intdligot 
correspondent  in  my  neighbourhood,  on  the  subset 
of  sign-posts,  have  been  induced  to  add  to  my  pre- 
mises an  apartment  for  monsters. 

**  TO  MR.  SI&^ON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 

*^  Having  observed  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  yo^r 
undertaking  to  reject  no  topics  from  which  iBstme- 
tion  or  amusement  maybe  drawn,  I  have  put  toge- 
ther, with  a  view  to  their  admission  into  your  Mf 
per,  some  remarks  on  the  various  devices  by  which 
innkeepers  and  tradesmen  decorate  their  houieii 
and  distinguish  their  several  occupations.  I  am  wdl 
aware  that  the  Spectator  has  pre-occupied  a  part 
of  this  ground,  but  a  great  deal  remains  yet  to  aa 
attentive  observer;  and  in  this  fairy  world  new  and 
mysterious  phenomena  are  continually  arising,  ta 
tempt  conjecture,  and  excite  investigation. 

<'  As  to  the  moral  purposes  to  be  answered  bjr 
this  inquiry,  I  cannot  boast  much  of  them,  udIm 
you  will  allow  that  it  affords  an  useful  lesson,  by 
occasioning  us  to  reflect  what  a  strange  sort  il 
creation  we  should  gather  around  us,  if  we  wen 
lefl  to  contrive  for  ourselves,  and  into  what  an  un- 
accountable perplexity  we  should  throw  the  whols 
economy  of  nature,  if  she  were  once  to  submit  her 
work  tQ  our  correction. 


^'  Though  I  am  virell  convinced  that  sign-posts  are 
10  modern  invention,  but  of  considerable  antiquity, 
et  I  believe  that  the  Bush,  which  still  keeps  its 
lace  at  country  wakes,  and  which  used  to  be  hung 
p  at  the  door  of  almost  every  cottage,  to  signify 
lat  the  own^r  had  -tapped  a  fresh  barrel  of  beer, 
*&!  the  indication  generally  adopted  in  very  early 
mes.  I  have  never  read  the  Greek  or  Roman  writ- 
igs  in  a  view  to  this  object,  but  have  no  doubt  of 
leir  existence  among  them.  I  have  somewhere  seen 
i  bubuia  capita^  *'  at  the  sign  of  the  bull's  head ;" 
id  I  recollect  a  passage  in  Quintilian  to  this  pur- 
ose,  TabemcB  erant  circa  Jorums  ac  scutum  illud 
gni  gratis  positum — <  There  were  shops  about  the 
iarket*place,  and  that  shield  was  put  up  by  way  of 
go.'  Your  extensive  reading  may  perhaps  fur-. 
ish  you  with  many  more  passages  that  bear  this 
ay.  I  shall  engage  no  further  in  this  deep  partof 
le  inquiry,  but  shall  begin  with  the  creation  of 
loae  monstrous  productions  which  sign-post  paint- 
m  have  been  accused  of  introducing,  but  which. 
I  reality  are  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
eralds.  The  Golden  Griffin,  the  Green  Lion,  the 
lack  Swan,  and  the  Blue  Boar,  are  nothing  more 
lED  a  griffin,  or ;  a  lion,  vert ;  a  swan,  sable ;  and 
boar,azure;  the  simple  heraldic  distinction  of  the 
eiffhbouring  lord  paramount  in  the  feudal  times, 
ad  adopted  as  a  sign  by  such  of  his  tenants  as 
penc^  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  public.  The 
une  system  still  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
om :  and  an  attentive  traveller,  who  is  conversant 
ith  heraldry,  may  know  what  families  are  the  prin- 
Ipal  proprietors  of  the  estates  over  which  he  passes, 
rithout  asking  the  question.  Thus,  in  North  Wales, 
he  Upright  hand,  and  the  Eagles,  will  inform  him 
rbether  he  is  upon  the  territories  of  the  Middletooc 
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or  the  Wynnes.  The  Eagle  and  Child,  comnonly 
called,  in  Lancashire,  the  Bird  and  Baby,  serfcsin 
like  manner  to  point  out  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  bears  that  device  for  his  crest. 

**  When  there  is  occasion  to  paint  over  again  sn 
heraldic  sign,  the  scientific  part  being  little  attend* 
ed  to,  it  frequently  happens,  that  only  the  prindpil 
component  parts  of  the  arms  are  retained  upon  tbt 
new  board;  to  which  circumstance  we  owe  tht 
Three  Tuns,  the  Three  Goats,  the  Three  Swans,  tht 
Three  Pretty  Pigs,  and  innumerable  triot  of  the 
same  kind.  The  most  respectable  class  of  signs  ii 
that  of  such  as  relate  to  historical  subjects ;  some  of 
these  record  minute  facts  which  might  otherwiit 
have  been  lost  to  posterity.  I  remember  to  hais 
aeen  at  Sherston  in  Wiltshire,  a  sign  called  the  Sat- 
tlebones :  upon  making  inquiry  into  the  signifies* 
tion  of  so  obscure  a  name,  which  was  not  at  all  ex- 
plained by  a  half-obliterated  painting  on  the  sign- 
post, I  learned  that  it  was  intended  to  comraemorats 
a  British  hero,  who,  in  fighting  against  the  Danes, 
received  a  dreadful  wound  in  the  abdomen,  and  Who, 
in  this  critical  situation,  by  holding  a  tile  against  As 
wound,  preserved  his  own  life  till  he  found  means  ta 
take  away  that  of  his  enemy.  The  classical  sign  of 
the  Pick-my-toe  relates  to  the  well  known  story  of 
the  Roman,  who  would  not  stop  to  pick  a  thorn  cot 
of  his  foot  before  he  had  delivered  his  message* 
The  Rose  and  Crown  still  reminds  us  of  the  badges 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  Willunn 
of  Walworth,  represented  in  the  act  of  arresting  Wat 
Tyler,  is  very  properly  chosen  as  a  sign  at  the 
place  whence  he  took  his  name.  The  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  introduced  among  us  the  com- 
mon sign  of  the  Royal  Oak;  and  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  we  owe  the  troops  of  White  Horses  which 
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raaoed  upon  the  sign-posts  of  our  Whig  innkeep* 
rs«  I  suspect  that  die  Hole  in  the  Wall  alludes  to 
NODe  obscure  historical  £ict. 
**  Sacred  story  has  not  been  neglected  by  these 
istorical  sign-painters ;  nor  have  they  forgotten  the 
yst^ious  character  of  the  original  in  their  unin- 
lligible  modeof  representation.  In  Chandos-street, 
dragon  supporting  a  bell,  insinuates  the  story  of 
di  and  the  Dragon.  The  Two  Spies,  the  Baptist's 
[ead,  the  Noah's  Ark»  and  the  Jacob's  Weil,  still 
espeak  a  certain  orthodoxy  in  the  landlord,  which, 
f  an  easy  transition,  we  carry  to  his  ale  and  oc- 
ftber.  Among  the  few  signs  which  propriety  has 
iggested,  I  have  remarked  a  portait.of  Simon  the 
'anner  of  Joppa,  at  Bermondsey,  and  Elisha's  Ra- 
en  at  a  butcher's  shop  in  the  Borough,  with  a  mut- 
n  chop  in  its  mouth.  The  King  or  Queen's  head* 
a  the  sign-post  of- an  inn,  affords  a  pretty  sure  cri> 
nioii  by  which  we  may  guess  the  date  of  its  origi- 
il  establishment,  as  the  reigning  monarch  always 
mli  his  countenance  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
ines  indeed,  on  fresh  painting  the  sign,  the  old 
ing  18  deposed,  and  a  new  monarch  reigns  in  his 
ead ;  but  no  landlord  that  feels  for  the  antiquity  of 
is  house  will  suffer  this  revolution  to  take  place. 
EeDry  the  Eighth  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Lambeth ; 
ad  considering  his  host-like  appearance,  I  wonder 
mre  freedoms  have  not  been  taken  with  his  person 
ithia  way.  A  Queen  Elizabeth  is  as  scarce  as  an 
Hiho.  There  are  but  few  Charleses,  perhapsbecause 
be  head  of  a  Stuart  was  thought  an  uncertainte- 
ire ;  a  greater  proportion  of  King  Williams,  who 
ipropeny  enough  exhibited  where  the  liquor  of  his 
isontry  is  sold ;  more  of  Queen  Anne  than  of  George 
lie  ¥irst ;  and  several  of  the  late  king.  A  royal 
ttOgress  produces  anumbcr  (if  new  kings' heads ;  on 
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these  occasions  the  painters  work  faster  than  the 
horses  travel ;  and  I  have  known  his  majesty's  note 
and  chin  get  the  start  of  him  by  a  full  quarter  of  a 
mile^  Biographical  signs  frequently  occur  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  and  they  arege* 
nerally  placed  with  due  regard  to  the  residence  or 
place  of  resort  of  the  persons  whom  they  represent- 
as  the  Essex  Head,  the  Sir  John  Falstatt^  the  Sb  , 
Paul  Pindar,  the  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  andmanr 
more  of  the  same  kind ; — a  practice  that  will  enable 
our  English  biographers  to  decide  between  contend* 
ing  cities,  in  naming  the  birth-place  of  an  illustriooi 
character. 

''  The  devices  of  our  tradesmen  might  in  general 
bear  a  much  stronger  relation  than  they  do  to  their 
several  occupations:  some,  indeed,  are  less  unhappj 
than  others.  The  peacock  under  a  rainbow,  it  well 
enough  chosen  for  a  silk-dyer ;  the  wheat-sheaf  is  t 
good  emblem  for  a  corn-chandler ;  and  the  ham  and 
chicken  are  not  much  amiss  for  a  cook's  shop.  The 
naked  boy  with  a  pair  of  breeches  in  his  hand,  in 
Monmouth-street^  makes  a  more  forcible  appeal  to 
us  than  the  unwearied  courtesy  of  the  bowing-beg- 
gar-prince  himself,  striding  from  one  frontier  to  the 
other  of  his  ragged  empire.  The  head  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  very  properly  overlooks  the  door  of  a  dealer 
in  tobacco,  as  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  plant 
to  that  illustrious  admiral.  Many  tradesmen  are 
contented  with  the  representation  of  the  article  in 
which  they  deal;  and  this  would  be  perfectly  unes* 
ceptionable,  were  it  not  that  the  mercantile  principle 
of  turning  every  thing  to  money,  had  induced  them 
to  cover  their  signs  with  gold.  Every  object  is  sees 
by  them  through  this  jaundiced  medium ;  and  we 
have  golden  boots,  golden  periwigs,  golden  razon, 
golden  hams,  and  golden  sugar-loaves.    As  for  the 


sby  they  all  look  as  if  they  came  out  of  Pacto- 
18*8  stream.  The  cook  in  Rag-Fair,  who  hangs  out 
ifery  morning  a  piece  of  raw  beef,  has  hit  upon  a 
sry  natural  mode  of  announcing  his  occupation  ; 
hile  the  great  A  and  the  bouncing  B,  at  a  print- 
!?s  door,  is  perfectly  in  character. 

**  The  bee-hive,  as  emblematical  of  industry, 
ight  be  adopted  by  any  trade :  but  I  observe  it  is 
Oft  frequently  used  by  the  linen-drapers.  The 
dam  and  Eve  too  is  a  favourite  with  them,  being 
tended  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  vege- 
Ue  drapery  of  our  first  ancestors,  and  the  varied 
scorations  of  a  modern  drawing-room.  The  inge- 
lily  of  the  sisterhood,  in  the  fabrication  of  lace  and 
leomamental  aritcles  of  female  attire,  may  account 
r  the  sign  of  the  Three  Nuns  at  a  milliner's  shop  ; 
id  I  find  great  fault  with  Nun  and  Crucifix,  mil- 
lers in  York-street,  Coven t-garden,  for  suffering 
device  so  suited  to  their  names  and  professions  to 
cape  them.  If  these  ladies,  on  a  matter  of  such 
oment,  thought  it  necess&ry  to  be  furnished  with 
precedent,  I  could  have  supplied  them  with  one 
I  the  grave  authority  of  Batt.  Pigeon,  of  famous 
emery ;  who,  in  the  adoption  of  three  pigeons  for- 
I  sign,  showed  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  a  coinci- 
ttce  of  name  was  a  sufficient  apology.  Why  a 
berdasher  should  live  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 
cannot  imagine,  or  a  tea-dealer  at  the  sign  of  the 
nwshopper ;  unless  we  suppose  a  change  of  te- 
intSy  and  a  transition  from  one  business  to  another 
the  same  shop,  without  regard  to  the  consequent 
lomaly  of  the  signs :  indeed,  unless  for  this  way 
I  accounting  for  it,  the  adoption  of  signs  has 
Nnetimes  such  little  foundation,  that  it  would  look 
luost  like  Egyptian  idolatry. 

**  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  at.  th^  meaning 
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of  the. leathern  doublet  at  a  great  iron  foundeiyia 
the  Borough,  were  we  not  informed  that  it  wm 
placed  there  by  the  first  institutor  of  the  manu&c* 
tory,  who,  from  a  very  humble  beginning,  rofe  to 
distinguished  opulence,  as  a  representation  of  the 
identical  doublet  which  he  wore  when  he  first  cams 
up  to  the  metropolis.  The  Z's,  an  ancient  sign  at 
grocers'  shops,  look  very  eni^atical;  bat  lam  told 
they  allude  to  the  word  zinziber,  or  ginger,  and  in- 
timated the  sale  of  that  article.  Many  have  been  tbe 
conjectures  about  the  sign  of  the  Good  Woman, 
which  is  used  by  the  colour-men ;  and  very  undo* 
served  jokes  have  been  passed  upon  the  fair  sex  on 
this  occasion.  Were  I  to  hazard  an  opinion  opoa 
so  delicate  a  subject,  it  would  be,  that  atthetme 
when  every  trade  and  occupation  had  its  patroa 
saint,  male  or  female,  the  colour-men  fixed  upoa 
some  good  woman  who  had  lost  her  head  by  anao* 
cident  not  uncommon  in  the  days  of  saintship.  Tlis 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  barber's  pole  has  afixd* 
ed  also  a  great  field  for  conjecture :  it  is  generaDji 
however,  supposed  to  allude  to  the  joint  occupi^ 
tion  which  they  formerly  professed ;  and  its  twkied 
ornament  has  been  thought  to  represent  the  fiUot 
which  they  used  in  bleeding. 

''  I  cannot  quit  these  gentlemen  without  beato# 
ing  upon  them  the  praise  they  so  richly  deserve  fit 
the  moderation  of  their  terms,  and  their  strailfi^ 
adherence  to  their  original  price,  while  thediamii 
for  every  other  article  in  life  are  so  fast  improfOf 
upon  us.  This  moderation  is  particularly  oobh 
mendable  in  men  of  genius  and  litermture:  aid 
under  this  head  I  introduce  to  your  notioe  }b» 
Puff,  who  has  inscribed  the  following  couplet  oiaf 
the  entrance  of  an  alley  in  Shoreditch  : 

Up  this  Court  lives  A.  Puff, 

Shaves  for  a  penny,  and  thinks  it  A.  Nu£C 
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of  my  readers  who  are  connoiseurs  or  aina« 
tigD-paintiney  must  look  to  a  future  paper 
conclusion  of  this  subject 
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lot  discredit  my  opinions  on  apolitical  sub- 
A I  confess  myself  an  obscure  ^lorthampton- 
myraan^  It  is  not  always  the  lot  of  those 
the  busiest  parts  in  life,  to  know  the  most 
in  nature :  a  very  wide  range  of  exertion 
n  absorb  reflection,  and  the  mind  will  some-* 
I  thrown  out  of  its  balance  by  the  conflict- 
sure  of  surrounding  objects.  Such  is  the 
ay  of  human  passions,  and  such  the  unifor- 
It  runs  through  the  human  character^  that 
ihere  in  which  he  moves  be  but  wide  enough 
to  collect  a  sort  of  average,  each  in  his  own 
itoon,  by  the  force  of  careful  observation, 
ive  at  a  pretty  general  knowledge  of  man 
nature.  If  this  remark  be  just  in  reeard  to 
templation  of  individual  man,  it  holds  more 
f  in  what  respects  the  survey  of  civil  society : 
In  this  case,  we  can  form  no  competent 
snt  of  the  parts,  but  what  is  built  upon  a 
ration  of  the  whole,  it  is  the  more  necessary 
>  fiur  unoccupied  with  the  detail,  as  to  pos^ 
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sess  our  understandings  entire,  and  capable  of 
stretching  their  views  to  the  wide  relations  of  civil 
life. 

Your  patriotic  and  manly  proceedings  have  readi- 
ed roe  in  my  peaceful  retreat ;  and  as  the  design  of 
my  periodical  undertaking  calls  from  me  wbaterer 
efforts  I  can  make  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
myjcountry,  I  am  happy  to  have  found  a  set  of  mca 
to  whom  I  can  with  courage  address  myself,  and  to 
whose  sanction  I  may  with  confidence  recommend 
my  endeavours  for  the  common  good.  The  discon- 
tents which  have  been  sown  with  such  iodustrioai 
malignancy  among  our  deluded  countrymen,  ren- 
der every  exertion  necessary  to  disabuse  all  those 
whose  enjoyment  of  the  unexampled  blessingi 
which  the  present  state  of  England  holds  out  to 
them,  has  been  transformed  into  a  sour  ^irit  of  dis- 
satisfaction, by  the  most  unblushing  mis-statemcDli 
and  the  falsest  theories. 

But  nothing  so  provokes  our  contempt,  as  the  pe- 
tulance with  whicn  these  proud  prophets  of  sedition 
predict  the  downfal  of  our  national  establishmentii 
They  assure  us  of  this,  as  if  it  were  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  the  quiet  examination  of  the  errors  of 
our  constitution ;  while  they  secretly  presume  upon 
the  success  of  their  own  machinations,  and  arereadf 
to  charge  upon  the  exaggerated  corruptions  of  oar 
political  system  whatever  calamities  may  result  from 
their  own  pestilential  endeavours  to  disseminate 
false  terrors  and  false  feelings  among  the  oativei 
of  this  happy  island.  To  conjure  up  fictitiov 
grounds  of  complaint  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
confess  themselves  happy  and  content,  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard,  in  a  state 
flourishing  and  exalted  beyond  all  former  experi- 
£Uice,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  trial  to  theoriesi  fx* 
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igant  in  their  doctrines,  andthreateniog  in  their 
i,  18  an  extent  of  turpitude  that  one  must  be 
ed  even  to  comprehend,  and  which  is  scarcely 
ible  in  Christians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
t  what  are  these  theories,  that  pretend  to  such 
lerfiil  lUnmination?  that  have  marked  so  many 
AKilds  widi  Mood?  that  have  sent  the  peaceful 
I  their  homes  ?  that  have  been  so  fruitful  in  cold 
acres  and  street  butcheries?  that  have  dictated 
igtfaoied  series  of  cruelty,  wonderful  for  the 
amity  by  which  it  has  been  characterized,  and 
pint  of  deliberation  in  whidi  it  has  proceeded? 
to  finish  the  picture,  that  have  induced  a  whole 
Ml  to  hold  up  with  exultation  to  the  eyes  of 
knMl  the  saddest  spectacle  of  human  wretched- 
ihat  the  heart  can  suggest — a  man  and  a  king, 
sm4  for  years  with  every  mortification  and  mi- 
tliat  eoiud  aSect  him  in  either  capacity ;  torn 
1  Ills  wife  and  his  children ;  hourly  trembling 
liair  fiite ;  and  called  out  firom  his  comfortless 
Miy  only  to  witness  fresh  scenes  of  calamity,  or 
inction  some  new  insult  upon  his  natural  feel- 
I  ar  invasion  of  his  political  rights  ?*  Sudi  have 
I  the  visible  effects  of  these  Uieories,  as  far  as 
have  been  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 
he  mean  time,  their  compensations  have  been 
) ;  since  no  establishments  which  promise  any 
inuance,  or  which  are  suited  to  the  circum-^ 
ces  of  man  in  society,  have  yet  succeeded  to 
m  whic^  have  been*  destroyed.  It  must  be 
led,  tiiat  in  France  they  have  expunged  the 
les  of  the  old  government ;  but  how  have  they 
a  it  ? — by  annmilating  government  altogeth^. 

Snoe  this  paper  was  written,  their  iniquky  has  been  wound 
•nd  erery  mind  of  common  tenderness  must  have  r^oiced  in 
iNlMlniphe^  melaDchoty  as  it  was. 
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Like  drugs  of  a  baneful  quality,  they  have  cured 
the  disorders  of  the  state  by  die  sorrowful  resource 
of  the  grave. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  thtt 
experience  has  proved  a  variety  of  substantial  ad- 
vantages to  result  to  man  from  the  adoption  of  these 
new  theories ;  still  it  remains  a  question  wheAer 
these  advantages  be  sufficient  to  counterbalancethe 
misery  they' have  occasioned.  But  if  their  benefiti 
have  been  purely  negative,  consisting  only  in  the 
abolition  of  certain  errors,  while  the  positive  aboiei 
they  have  engendered  are  beyond  all  compariion 
more  destructive  and  more  durably  calamitous  tfan 
the  evils  they  have  removed,  they  stand  without 
apology,  and  are  deserving  only  of  detestation  and 
abhorrence.  After  such  proofs  of  their  dangerou 
tendency,  it  would  be  madness  in  an  Ul-governei 
state  to  hazard  what  mixture  of  good  there  might 
reside  in  its  constitution,  for  the  sake  of  doctrinei 
which  could  only  give  them  in  exchange  no  go- 
vernment at  all,  and  which,  it  might  be  eanlf 
shown,  contain  principles  that  wage  eternal  war 
with  all  political  subordination,  ai.d  that  mark  out 
a  state  of  society  which,  however  metaphyncally 
imposing,  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  ana  makci 
no  provision  for  the  passions  and  propensities  which 
belong  to  humanity. 

If  then,  as  it  appears,  a  state  whose  constitutioB 
was  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  good  government, 
could  only  lose  by  taking  in  exchange  such  mr 
theories,  lor  arrangements,  at  worst  peaceable,  I 
ask  the  plain  sense  of  my  countrymen,  if  it  be  the 
act  of  rational  creatures  to  barter  a  constitudoo 
which,  afler  having  for  ages  been  cherished  in  the 
speculations  of  wise  men,  has  at  last,  in  the  only 
country  which  has  been  able  to  display  it  in  pno* 
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ice,  produced  an  unexampled  state  of  political 
rotperity ;  if  it  can  be  the  wish  of  any  but  the 
lOftt  abused  understandings,  or  the  corruptest 
eartSy  to  barter  such  a  constitution  for  schemes  so 
rude  and  unaccommodating,  of  which  no  quiet 
xperiment  has  yet  been  made,  and  which,  as  far 
•  they  have  advanced  in  execution,  have  marked 
beir  footsteps  with  blood  ? 

Bat  the  better  to  clear  my  ground,  I  must  deny 
be  solidity  of  any  proofs  which  can  be  drawn  from 
he  actual  state  of  America,  in  support  of  these 
ew  theories  of  government.  We  know  that,  in 
be  first  ardours  of  independence,  a  coarse  levelling 
pirit  was  as  rife  in  that  country  as  it  has  since  be- 
ome  among  a  neighbouring  people ;  and  we  know 
Mi»  that  after  sufficient  experience  of  the  miseries 
I  which  they  conducted,  the  minds  of  these  Bri- 
A  descendants  returned  to  their  natural  posture, 
beir  native  character  of  sense  and  manliness 
nerged ;  and,  having  exposed  them  to  the  puerili- 
MS  of  their  first  essays  in  government,  suggested 
system  in  which  human  nature,  as  well  as  human 
gatSy  were  taken  into  the  account :  in  which,  by 
me  entrenchments  on  speculative  liberty,  the 
im  of  practical  freedom  was  increased ;  and  in 
iiich  securities  were  planted  round  man's  social 
ffhtSy  by  a  necessary  subtraction  from  those  which 
oong  to  a  State  of  nature. 

I  shall  content  myself,  in  this  paper,  with  esti* 
nting  the  real  value  of  these  new  lights  in  the  theo* 
f-of  government,  and  shall  hope  to  demonstrate 
^,  by  reason  of  their  inapplicability  to  human 
fii^,  they  would  prove  but  a  bad  exchange  for 
I. Very  faulty  constitution,  supposing  that  consti- 
•don  sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  of  order 
uid  civil  restraint.  If  I  shall  have  the  good  for* 
tone  to  make  this  clear  in  my  essay  of  to-day^  I 
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shall  hope,  next  Saturday,  to  place  in  their  tm 
point  of  obliquity  the  schemes  of  these  destroyi^ 
theorists,  who  would  willingly  scatter  in  the  dmt 
the  monuments  of  British  freedom,  to  make  waf 
for  their  houses  of  straw. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  caution  mycoimtiyiwa 
against  the  stale  pretences,  set  up  by  these  p<mtioii 
doctors,  to  new  lights  and  intelligence :  thesamedoOf 
trines  have  been  preached  in  seras  remote  from  die 
present,  and  have  exalted  their  tones  with  unfiuliiig 
constancy,  when  the  times  have  been  most  fiifMTf 
able  to  their  reception.  They  roared  forth  their  i** 
coherences  with  fanatical  howlinss,  amidst  die  bttf 
hypocritical  jargon  of  Cromwell  a  da^;  and  hm§ 
maintained  but  a  short-lived  credit  m  their  natin 
barbarity  of  form,,  they  have  since  disguised  theaf 
selves  in  the  dress  of  philoscmhy,  and  plajred  iMl 
us  but  too  successfully  with  the  false  gutter  of  their 
borrowed  trappings.  We  cannot  expect  to  found  ei 
argumenton  many  instances  of  their  practical  fiulaifb 
since  the  repulsiveness  of  their  nature  to  all  politicel 
arrangements  has  denied  them  these  opportunitiei 
of  ma!king  so  complete  a  display  of  the  ignorance  ea 
which  they  are  founded,  and  has  stopped  tkeei 
short  in  their  career,  ere  they  could  manifest  their 
maturity  of  contradiction  and  plenitude  of  miadiieC 

Thus  we  see  that  in  France,  where  the  greatot 
struggle  has  been  made  to  reconcile  these  abstractfld 
rights  of  man  with  his  actual  interests,  wants,  and 
dependencies,  nothing  can  endure  that  is  nuide  of 
such  materials;  and  the  vanity  of  their  proceediagl 
and  fluctuation  of  their  councils,  the  contradictifla 
of  their  conduct  and  the  unsteadiness  of  their  mo* 
fessions,  mark  well  the  lubricity  of  all  those  pnnd- 
ples  which  are  not  grounded  in  the  real  circun* 
stances  of  man,  and  in  the  constitution  of  naturep 

We  have  seen  in  that  country  a  gOYemment  omt^ 
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;  a  constitution  substituted ;  that  constitu*- 
ion  again  subverted,  although  it  had  expressly  pro- 
rided  against  violent  changes  ;  and  in  its  place  we 
lehold  a  shapeless  pile  of  broken  powers,  top-heavy 
irith  an  enormous  military,  and  on  the  point  of 
tumbling  into  one  universal  ruin.  This  army,  which 
bat  carried  away  all  those  who  should  have  culti- 
vated the  land,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  eaten 
ap  its  own  bowels,  has  just  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
Kuren  the  lie  to  the  most  boasted  principle  of  the 
mnch  revolution,  I  mean  the  abstinence  from 
60iiqaeat>  in  annexing  Savoy  to  the  dominions  of 
Fnoce*  Into  the  same  absurdities  and  contradic- 
ioDM  are  individuals  betrayed,  when  they  profess  a 
nde-of  conduct  which  their  natures  are  incompe- 
teat  to  maintain. 

:  .The  rights  of  man  are  of  two  denominations,  as 
BMn  has  a  two-fold  nature — ^he  is  either  a  solitary 
indiTidaal,  or  he  is  a  member  of  a  corporation.  As 
in  independent  individual,  he  has  a  right  to  all  he 
ean  acquire ;  as  a  member  of  a  corporation,  he  has 
ixiffht  only  to  what  he  can  acquire  without  tres- 
paniDg  upon  others*  In  society,  therefore,  his 
rights  become  relative  and  confined;  and  conse- 
luently,  in  questions  that  relate  to  man  in  society^ 
WB  are  not  to  consider  what  are  nan's  abstract  and 
Mlitary  rights,  but  what  are  those  rights  which 
Dbay.be  allowed  him  consistently  with  the  common 
idrantage.  Our  individual  rights  ought  to  be  con- 
ndored  as  so  completely  subordinate  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole,  and  by  consequence  so  distinct 
from  our  individual  interest,  that  our  first  care,  in 
fiMrming  ourselves  into  a  political  body,  must  be  to 
sitablish  a  power  which  no  individual  can  resist. 
IJatnral  liberty,  as  has  somewhere  been  said,  is  the 
^ght  of  common  on  a  waste ;  but  civil  liberty  is 
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the  safe  exclusive  eDJ03rment  of  a  cultivated  indo* 
sure.  The  rights,  then,  which  constitutQ  our  cM 
liberty,  are  the  only  rights  which  are  worth  main* 
taining;  and  these  are  properly  the  rights  of  Ae 
people. 

The  word  people  supposes  society  and  subcM^ 
dination ;  and  man,  as  a  part  of  the  pec^le,  hasUi 
civil  rights  alone  to  consider,  which  include  as  modi 
of  his  natural  rights  as  are  wholesome  in  his  pre* 
sent  circumstances.  Nor  can  man,  in  this  situatiOBi 
be  said  to  be  removed  out  of  a  state  of  nature  t  itii 
only  an  improved  state  of  nature  to  which  be  is  ad" 
vanced.  The  weakness  of  infancy,  the  vigour  of 
manhood,  and  the  wisdom  of  age,  are  all  in  a  coons 
of  nature ;  and  the  real  import  of  the  term  is  softr 
from  being  confined  to  a  state  of  uncultivated  iodo* 
pendence,  that  art  and  habit  do  in  fitct  bdoDff  to 
our  nature,  and  are  a  part  of  our  original  constitii* 
tion.  It  is  this  spontaneous  faculty  of  impfovo* 
ment  that  is  the  distinguishing  property  of  man,  la 
opposition  to  the  brute :  a  state,  therefore,  to  iriiich 
the  exercise  of  this  attribute  exalts  us,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  a  state  of  nature  to  man;  and» 
consequently,  the  rights  which  belong  to  this  stile 
are  natural  rights:  and  our  civil  rights  are  the 
rights  of  nature  and  of  man,  in  those  circum- 
stances of  improvement  to  which  the  exercise  of 
his  natural  faculties  has  raised  him. 

Let  us  no  longer  then  be  imposed  upon  by  tbeie 
savage  theories  about  natural  liberty  and  the  riglits 
of  man  ;  let  us  consider  our  rights  as  swallowed  up 
in  our  interests,  and- let  us  disclaim  all  those  boait- 
ed  rights  which  are  incompatible  with  our  real  hap- 
piness. The  right  which  we  ought  to  contemplib 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  the  risht  of  re- 
straining, by  mutual  compact  and  genend  coDseotr 
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Dgocial  rights  which  are  exercised  in  savage 

«  mean  time,  as  an  Englishman,  I  venerate 
lerty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people ;  but  I 
amed  to  know  that  civil  liberty  implies  re- 
and  that  the  people's  rights  require  to  be 
I  by  a  strong  government ;  which  govern- 
o  OKlure,  must  be  accommodated  to  man's 
and  the  mixed  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
re«  It  must  be  built  on  no  abstracted  doc- 
if  right,  but  on  the  more  solid  ground  of  ex- 
rjf.  It  must  suppose  and  allow  for  human 
s  and  human  vices ;  it  must  maintain  a  con- 
fer these  passions,  by  directing  them  to  a 
opposition  ;  it  must  turn  them  when  it  can, 
"ourable  channels ;  it  must  proceed  upon  a 
tion  that  industry  begets  property,  property 
ily,  inequality  ambition ;  it  must  conciliate, 
;  oppose,  these  natural  tendencies,  and  en- 
tdi  to  withstand  the  shock  of  unavoidable 
V  warily  providing  against  them. 
ics  are  no  abstract  things ;  they  exist  only 
r  relation  to  positive  facts  and  occurrences. 
lir  of  speculative  possibility  they  cease  to 
! ;  they  contain  no  metaphysical  demonstra- 
o  truths  ^  priori,  no  immutable  axioms ;  but 
iplexional,  contingent,  and  variable,  as  are 
natural  and  moral  circumstances  of  maq. 
gr  ig  true  in  politics  that  is  not  experimentally 
and  evenr  thing  is  politically  false  that  is 
illy  injurious.  And  thus  we  see  that  the 
lea  of  government,  for  which  so  many  are 
Iff  into  remote  and  occult  causes,  are  in  fact 
ed  in  every  man's  bosom, 
sense  which  our  present  race  of  speculative 
ms  would  give  to  the  rights  of  man,  render 
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them  as  unwarrantable  as  the  divine  rights  of  Idngi; 
and  is  certainly  an  error  more  dangerous  iniUcov* 
sequences,  as  it  leads  to  the  worst  condition  of  Im- 
raanity,  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Bit 
whatever  qualifications  others  more  reasonable  imjr 
annex  to  this  phrase,  it  is  the  last  imprudence  to 
hold  it  forth  to  the  people  as  expressive  of  the  ob* 
ject  for  which  they  are  to  strive.  The  vulgar  take 
the  broadest  meaning  of  the  words,  as  mostsuitiUe 
to  their  capacities,  and  most  flattering  to  Uieir  pv- 
sions.  The  rights  of  man,  to  their  conceptioniy sup- 
pose an  equal  participation  of  luxury  and  powir; 
not  iinderstanding  that  power  implies  subordbft* 
tion,  and  luxury  owes  it  existence  to  the  distinctioi 
of  orders  in  society ;  that  in  levelling  the  rich,  tfa^ 
rob  themselves  of  employment ;  and  thaty  in  nuwf 
themselves  out  of  their  sphere,  they  would  amiib* 
late  that  description  from  which  arise  the  plcntf 
they  are  so  eager  to  enjoy. 

When  a  people  rise,  from  a  sense  of  grievanoei 
their  objects  are  clear  and  definite  ;  but  when  didr 
minds  are  possessed  with  a  zeal  for  speculative  opif 
nions,  they  have  no  reason  in  their  claims,  or  rale 
in  their  actions ;  but,  urged  on  in  the  daric  witk 
undistinguishing  impetuosity,  they  suppose  evOT 
thing  an  enemy  that  they  happen  to  encounter,  m 
they  destroy  in  a  moment  what  an  age  is  insuffidflit 
to  repair. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  PRESERVING  LIBERTY 
PROPERTY  AGAINST  REPUBLICANS  AND 
LLERS. 

>aper  of  last  Saturday,  it  was  my  design  to 
Rt  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  sense  in  which 
!  DOW  vulgarly  meant  and  understood,  are 
latural  rights,  or  suited  to  his  circumstances 
lociety.  It  follows  then,  that  if  our  const!- 
e  a  bad  one,  at  the  worst  it  is  better  than  the 
these  theoretical  politicians,  since  positive 
undeniably  prove,  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  has 
df  the  cementing  principle  to  hold  us  toge- 
i  long  political  union,  and  sufficient  accom- 
a  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  man,  to  favour 
rth  of  every  social  improvement. .  Now  al- 
this  evident  truth,  upon  the  principle  laid 

my  last  essay,  that  in  politics  things  are 
alse  according  to  their  tendencies  to  pro- 
3d  or  evil,  without  any  reference  to  any  ab- 
•asonings,  is  a  clear  testimony  to  the  legiti- 
d  the  wisdom  of  the  British  constitution ; 
the  causes  of  these  effects  lie  open  to  in- 

is  worth  the  pains  to  examine  them,  to  be 
id  how  far  they  are  built  on  solid  and  dur- 
odations. 

St  all  the  variations  in  the  moral  circura- 
)f  man,  his  passions  persevere  in  an  uniform 
dy  current.  'Jlieir  toneS|  their  expressions^ 
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and  their  modes^  may  be  diversified  by  contingeB- 
cies ;  but  their  objects  are  ever  the  same,  tivki 
acquisition,  distinction,  pleasure,  applause,  are  Ae 
rewards  which  animate  his  hopes,  and  prompt  hk 
exertions.  Forced  into  activity  by  these  unwearied 
monitors,  he  becomes  gradually  acquainted  with  the 
capabilities  of  his  mind,  and  is  led  by  their  conitait 
agency  in  a  regular  ascent  to  property,  inequalitfi 
and  subordination ;  taking  new  impressions  as  oe 
proceeds,  till  he  reaches  his  true  point  of  dignify 
and  elevation  in  the  orderly  dispositions  of  dvuised 
life. 

Now  all  this  is  in  a  true  course  of  nature,  anl 
with  little  consultation  of  the  rights  of  man.  StiL 
in  this  state  of  improved  nature,  the  human  miod 
is  true  to  itself,  and  preserves  in  a  manner  its  paid- 
lelism.  Its  habits  and  qualities  have  chansedthcir 
modes,  but  are  the  same  in  principle,  dilated,  indeed, 
by  their  reference  to  higher  purposes,  and  their  coih 
nection  with  wider  combinations.  We  perceive, 
therefore,  that  these  passions  and  dispositions  in 
not  only  inseparable  from  the  mind  of  man,  but  in 
really  the  instruments  of  his  social  advancement; 
and  that  plainly  every  good  system  of  policy  ougH 
not  only  to  suppose  their  existence  and  allow  scope 
for  their  operation,  but  so  to  dispose  and  direct  thoa 
as  to  render  them  subservient  to  its  interests  and 
support. 

The  ancient  governments  were  none  of  them  suit- 
ed to  the  nature  of  man.  Democracies  wereall  either 
loose  and  uncompacted,  or  violent  and  distorted; 
and  nothing  shows  their  weakness  more  than  their 
constant  jealousy  of  their  great  men.  Their  histoijt 
therefore,  is  a  melancholy  picture  a£  tumults  and 
proscriptions ;  and,  however  it  may  suit  the  purpoiei 
of  weak  arguments  to  build  upon  their  exampieii 
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BOH  their  transactions,  it  can  never  be  the  wish 
lober  mind  to  see  them  repeated  in  our  own 
The  monarchies  of  old  were  still  less  calcu- 
>  promote  the  happiness  or  improvement  of 
;  and  plainly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
led  upon  the  idea  of  consulting  the  nature  of 
ad  rational  liberty  was  equally  a  stranger  to 
So  little  adapted  was  the  commonwealth  of 

0  second  the  progressive  improvement  of 
id  consequently  so  weak,  timid,  and  jealous 
inciples,  that  the  introduction  of  philosophy 
cultivation  of  the  arts  were  dreaded,  by  those 
ew  best  the  interests  of  the  republic,  as  the 
ners  of  their  country's  ruin.  The  Spartan 
nent  was  still  more  forced  and  unnatural  than 
Rome,  and  can  only  be  admired  by  those  po* 

1  whose  opinion  it  is  that  nature  designea  us 
iers,  and  that  the  ends  of  creation  are  fulfill-* 
ouraffe  and  military  discipline*  Athens  had 
ititution  that  deserves  the  name  of  govern- 
a  natural  taste,  the  force  of  emulation,  the 
Ir  of  freedom,  and  a  national  pride,  raised 
ts  walls  a  gigantic  growth  of  geniuses,  and 
)d  individuals  that  have  furnished  models  to 
Mterity  in  those  arts  which  dignify  and  po- 
nanity ;  but  in  a  political  light,  it  was  the 
retched  of  all  communities. 

lay  perceive^  in  a  sober  examination  of  these 
republics,  that  their  prosperity,  and  evea 
^,aepended  upon  the  operation  of  a  national 
id  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  the  mass  of  the 
While  this  principle  was  in  its  full  vivacity, 
lure  to  go  well ;  it  served  as  a  point  of  union 
e  individuals  of  the  state :  by  an  irresistible 
m,  it  drew  every  thing  to  itself;  and  every 
and  usage,  however  intrinsically  barbarous^ 

s2 
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suggested  nothing  to  the  mind  but  images  and  m- 
sociations  of  the  purest  patriotic  tendency:  butii 
soon  as  this  superinduced  and  precarious  principle 
fell  away,  for  want  of  other  cements  arising  out  of 
the  uniform  and  constant  feelings  and  passions  of 
the  mind,  the  whole  system  went  speedily  to  decay, 
and,  being  vitally  wrong  in  its  construction,  affiNi- 
ed  no  stock  from  which  recovery  might  be  hope^ 
or  whereon  improvements  might  be  grafted. 

It  was  late,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  man  before  it 
came  to  be  understood  that  the  principle  of  surot 
operation,  on  which  governments  could  depend  for 
their  continuance,  was  simply  the  love  of  self,  a  feel- 
ing that  does  not  decay  with  time,  or  lie  exposed  to 
contingences;  and  that  no  political  union  was  made 
to  last,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  were 
not  so  blended  with  those  of  the  individual,  that,  in 
prosecuting  his  own  advancement,  he  was  adding 
strength  and  support  to  the  community.  This  law 
of  action  and  reaction,  and  this  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
troul  which  pervades  all  nature,  and  which  uphoUi 
the  great  fabric  of  the  universe,  did  sometimes  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  wisest  among  the  ancients,  as  af- 
fording analogies  to  direct  us  in  the  theory  of  go- 
vernments ;  but  they  cherished  it  as  a  pleasing  vi- 
sion, not  daring  to  hope  that  the  temper  of  the  tunes 
would  ever  admit  of  so  rational  a  system. 

This  theory,  so  sublime,  so  consonant  to  themigfatf 
scheme  of  nature,  so  grounded  in  principles  of  ob- 
failing  operation,  which  no  force  of  human  genial 
or  human  counsels  have  been  able  to  accoropiiib, 
under  all  the  diversities  of  place  and  circumstance 
on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  has,  at  length,  by 
a  train  of  fortuitous  occurrences  and  combinatioM^ 
acted  upon  by  vigorous  intelligences  and  that  native 
majesty  of  mind  which  early  directed  the  viewi 
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ef  Englishmen  towards  a  noble  freedom,  established 
a  footing  in  this  favourite  isle,  and  exhibited  a  prac- 
tical wonder  to  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations. 

Could  those  ancients,  whose  deep  study  of  human 
Mture  suggested  this  form  of  government,  as  an 
anattaioable  model  of  perfection,  have  been  told 
that  at  length  it  would  actually  exist  under  an  in* 
dement  sky,  in  a  remote  island  in  the  northern  seas ; 
which  island  it  would  raise  to  unrivalled  splendour 
kk  arms,  in  commerce,  and  in  arts — how  would  their 
minds  have  been  overwhelmed  with  astonishment! 
and  yet  how  would  that  astonishment  have  been  in- 
creased, by  hearing  that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
this  happy  country,  satiated  with  prosperity,  should 
contain  a  description  of  persons,  and  those  not  des- 
titute of  sense  and  knowledge,  who  would  have  the 
hearts  to  plan  its  destruction,  and  set  every  engine 
to  work  to  root  it  up  from  its  very  foundations ! 

The  false  principles  on  which  the  enemies  of  this 
envied  constitution  proceed,  appear  in  nothing  more 
dearly  than  in  their  objections  to  its  dateless  origin 
and  eradual  incidental  progress:  they  acknowledge 
■odiing  that  has  not  sprung  at  once  into  form,  and 
received  a  ratifying  stamp  from  a  regular  convention 
sf  the  people;  as  if,  to  legitimate  a  real  blessing, 
we  must  produce  the  evidences  and  records  of  its 
birth.  In  this  instance,  however,  as  in  its  general 
tenor,  our  constitution  has  proceeded  in  a  manner 
correspondent  to  nature,  whose  method  it  is  todeve- 
bpe  her  greatest  truths,  and  to  unlock  her  stores  of 
knowledge,  with  gradual  reserve,  and  in  a  tardy 
course  of  progressive  discovery.  I  trace  with  vene- 
mtion  the  finishing  hand  of  nature  in  this  slow  con- 
formation of  our  political  liberty.  Every  thing  that 
is  most  valuable  in  human  knowledge  has  been  the 
ftoit  of  this  gradual  attainment:  every  gift  of  God, 

e3 
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and  even  religion  itself,  has  moved  in  the  tn 
march  of  progression.  The  moral  order  of  theui 
verse  itself,  while  cities  and  empires  flourish  a 
decay,  rolls  on  in  a  silent  course  of  unmarked  i 
provement.  Thus  answering  to  nature  in  the  oh 
ner  of  its  progress,  it  has  not  lost  sight  of  her 
the  spirit  of  its  plans,  in  which  we  observe  a  l 
markable  accommodation  to  the  frame  andchan 
Cer  of  the  human  mind.  It  depends  on  no  foroed 
superinduced  principles  of  action;  and  while  it 
susceptible  of  every  advantage  resulting  from  1 
highest  exercise  of  virtue,  it  has  not  omy  profoU 
against  the  operations  of  selfish  passions,  but  1 
made  them  the  fountain  of  useful  activity. 

Power  there  must  be  in  every  state,  and  po« 
has  a  natural  bias  towards  falling  into  the  hands 
a  single  ruler :  forestalling,  therefore,  these  efEw 
which  never  peaceably  happen  of  theni8elvei»  c 
constitution  nas  adopted  and  modified  this  e 
thereby  preventing  the  greater  evil  of  numen 
pretenders. — In  the  progress  of  national  weal 
large  proportions  of  property  and  influence  will 
necessarily  accumulated;  hence  will  unavoidd 
arise  pretensions  to  honours  and  distinctions*  G 
constitution  has  prevented  the  struggles  for  tb 
distinctions,  by  creating  them  at  once;  and  byl 
invention  of  titles  has  enabled  itself  to  gratify  t 
ambition,  without  entrenching  upon  the  integ 
power  of  the  state  to  supply  it. — The  people  ar 
great  body,  and  mighty,  which  ever  way  they  toi 
if  they  enjoy  no  consequence  themselves,  the?  I 
always  liable  to  become  the  instruments  of  bad  a 
interested  designs.  The  state  has  therefore  gif 
them  a  form,  invested  then  with  great  power,  a 
provided  for  them  a  medium  through  which  th 
may  act;  and  as  the  few  that  have  most  sense  at 
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ipiritwDl  naturally  take  the  lead,  this  tendency  has 
l»een  suffered  to  have  its  course,  and  the  best  in- 
structed have  been  made  the  organs  of  the  claimg 
and  wish^  of  the  rest.  Thus,  in  this  wise  constitu- 
tiOD,  a  free  passage  is  opened  for  the  nature  of  our 
minds  to  operate,  and  the  violence  and  ambition 
inseparable  from  man  is  turned  into  useful  channels. 
ftmer  so  distributed  is  a  check  upon  itself,  and 
the  impulse  of  indirect  forces  has  produced  a  new 
brce  in  the  state,  which,  agreeably  to  Nature's 
sirs,  proceeds  in  a  straight  and  uniform  line. 

Let  us  not  be  imposed  upon,  therefore,  by  those 
niters  who  tell  us  that  fortuitous  governments 
DUst  necessarily  fall  below  the  works  of  intellect : 
osach  reasoners  we  reply,  that  a  government  which 
tu  been  gradually  moulded  by  time  and  occasion. 
Its  .not  excluded  the  exercise  of  the  understand- 
og,  in  waiting  for  the  lessons  of  experience.  It  is 
MSOQ  which  gives  the  stamp  to  those  combina- 
ioDS  which  unforeseen  events  and  emergencies 
■ve  struck  out;  and,  retracing  effects  back  to 
icir  causes,  has  founded  a  collection  of  practical 
lies  to  serve  as  guides  in  subsequent  proceedings* 
rieat  experiments,  and  violent  enterprises,  suit 
ily  desperate  circumstances. 

In  some  countries,  perhaps,  nothing  could  be 
•t,  and  every  thing  might  be  gained,  by  a  sudden 
ibversion  of  the  government.  Where  no  princi* 
lea  of  good  are  to  be  found,  and  rottenness  has 
ink  into  the  very  marrow  of  the  state,  let  th^ 
urease  be  thrown  by  as  food  for  the  ravenous  tribe 
*  revolutionists;  but  let  not  the  vultures  and  the 
npies  be  suffered  (o  prey  upon  a  body  where  the 
Srblood  yet  flows  in  the  veins,  and  where  bal- 
mic  restoratives  and  alteratives  might  yet  avail. 
^herever  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  reached, 


righu  of  man,  are  at  iuue  witb  all  govenm 
a  queition  of  corapetcDcr  and  title,  md  wi 
▼olre  them  all  in  one  undiitinguMiiiig  ruin, 
sake  of  trying  what  they  triumphBUtly  ci 
^>lendid  experinenCB.  I  speak  here,  Kowei 
inaviewtoforeignBtateB:ouroniic«a8titutU 
BO  such  apology.  Allgeodnien  conaider  itai 
especially  in  times  ot  heat  and  temerity ;  u 
are  they  from  arraigning  its  purity,  that  tb 
aider  it  as  the  only  pattern  accoraing  to  w 
are  to  proceed  in  the  correction  of  its  abui 
By  uiua  coosulting  the  great  exanple  of 
in  the  conditct  of  the  tin!  verse,  we  shallleam 
]y  to  estimate  the  value  of  our  own  constitul 
ahall  consider  it  as  a  part  of  a  michty  wh( 
as  linked  in  fellowship  with  that  Bcoeme  of 
which  unites  in  a  sacred  league  our  nature, 
Tsis,  and  ourreligion,  and  characterizes  the  o 
as  fkr  as  our  minds  can  explore  them,  of  th 
Disposer  of  all  things.  We  shall  leam  to 
thosesorry  calculators,  that  would  persuade 
tnr,  whose  constitution  has  raised  her  to  be  t 
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«rfive  bloody  summers  they  have  meerged  from  a 
state  of  political  slavery^  to  a  fairer  freedom  than 
the  long-exercised  spirit  of  the  English  people  has 
obtained ;  to  tell  us,  while  as  yet  they  have  no  os- 
toisible  establishment,  that,  upon  their  bare  and  un« 
Rvranted  assertions,  we  should  leave  all  to  follow 
them,  and  join  them  in  promoting  the  labefaction 
of  all  human  government ;  despising  for  their  sakes 
that  precious  inheritance  of  rights  and  privileges, 
bought  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our  forefathers, 
nd  abandoning  for  their  sakes  our  thrones,  our  se- 
pulchres, and  our  altars. 
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rO  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  PRESERVING  LIBERTY 
AND  PROPERTY  AGAINST  REPUBLICANS  AND 
LBVELLERS. 

[  HAVE  endeavoured  to  show,  in  my  last  paper  on 
Us  subject,  that  power,  which  must  exist  some- 
ffaere,  can  only  be  restrained  within  wholesome 
Kmnds,  by  being  rendered  a  check  upon  itself:  this 
I  man's  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  universe, 
therein  every  thing  is  upheld  by  this  law  of  action 
nd  reaction.  This  system  of  mutual  controul  in  a 
Me  will  not  be  effected  by  frittering  power  of  the 
•me  denomination  among  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
ntt  by  sharing  it  among  different  orders  of  the  com- 
nunity  at  large,  and  in  proportionate  masses.  ThuS|. 
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in  our  own  country ,  this  sober  counterpoise  of  Hh 
thority  in  the  state  is  our  great  security  against  pv- 
tial  encroachments ;  and  abuses  can  enter  bat  slovlf 
into  a  system  where  there  is  always  in  some  qnarter 
or  other  a  phalanx  of  opposition. 

Power  that  is  distributed  among  a  number  of  ioffi^  ■ 
yiduals  has  invariably  a  strong  tendency  to  coakioe;  j 
it  is  the  society  of  interest  which  makes  oppositioii 
firm,  and  maintains  the  equilibrium  unshaken.  Whflt 
an  individual  is  driving  onwards  in  the  pursoit  of  hk 
own  solitary  aggrandisement^  his  objects  are  sddfln 
limited  or  defined ;  but  suppose  him  a  member  off 
corporate  body,  his  efforts  are  then  directed  to  tbfr 
interests  of  his  order  i-  any  eccentricity  from  tUi 
orbit  of  exertion  is  regarded  with  watchfulness  and 
jealousy,  and  an  account  is  taken  of  suck  a  min'i 
actions  from  tiie  first  moment  of  his  idberratioo. 

In  the  simple  representative  legislation  adoptel 
in  France,  this  natural  classification  and  reciprocs' 
tion  of  power  has  been  despised  by  the  green  preco- 
city of  these  upstarts  in  ireedom.  AH-sufficieatiir 
themselves,  they  disdain  those  intimations  wfaidiiilh 
ture  affords,  and  seem  to  be  persuading  themsdrei 
that  they  have  erected  a  system  so  metaphysidDjf 
enchanting^  Uiat  nature  and  man  will  lay  aside  their 
ancient  character,  and  assume  another  thatsluD 
harmonize  with  its  principles.  **  Et  mihi  res,  wm 
me  rebusj  subjungere  conorP 

What  is  the  consequence  of  these  proceedinjp? 
Turning  our  eyes  towards  this  people,  we  behoM  i 
desultory,  disbanded^  enormous  crowd  of  individually 
held  together  by  no  other  cement  than  a  tempomy 
fanaticism,  maintaining  an  unwieldy  army,  while  tbcj 
are  starving  themselves;  mistaking  the  cowardice  or 
the  misfortune  of  the  enemy  for  their  own  valooTi 
and>  in  a  delinum  ot  naXjLoiiAVN^xdt^^  conducting  a 


(TOttS  crusade  against  civil  society  itself, 
reTeoue,  and  without  the  means  of  enforcing 
tions:  glorying  in  what  they  call  their 
crimes,  committed  for  the  most  part  in  cold 
gainst  unresisting  imbecility ;  and  proceed* 
f^gth  to  bring  their  king  to  trial,  by  an  ex^ 
0  laWf^for  tie  crime  of  reigning  ;  on  which 
'  tite  luihole  nation  might  mth  equal  Justice  be 
the  crime  of  obedience.  I  say,  the  crime  of 
/  for  what  more  was  it,  to  make  such  resist- 
he  could,  either  secret  or  open,  to  proceed- 
ich  were  threatening  him  with  a  prison  in 
e  for  a  palace,  unless  it  be  an  aggravation 
.  the  crime  of  self-preservation  f  As  the  fa^ 
kis  people,  he  was  bound  by  an  obligation 
ill  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  an  oath 
from  a  mind  prostrated  with  grief  and  ap- 
OD,  to  put  forth  what  vigour  and  resource 
lim  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country.  This 
tinguished  among  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
'  the  first  in  his  own  kingdom  to  promote  a 
reform  of  goverment"— distinguished  for  his 
y  sacrifices  of  power,  his  early  attention  to 
plaints  of  his  people,  and  his  parental  love 
ig  them  to  assemble  and  lay  their  grievances 
le  throne — this  man  have  they  pursued  with 
mce  unworthy  of  Christians,  disgraceful  to 
OD,  and  becoming  a  people  at  war  with  na- 
with  feeling. 

is  the  view  which  the  French  nation  presents 
this  shameful  period  of  their  hbtory,  and 
he  consequence  of  a  defection  from  nature 
rights.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  far  from 
liag^e  principle  of  the  revolution:  I  advert 
lie  conduct  of  it.  They  have  shaken  off  a 
oke^and  vindicated  humanityfiTQKQdesf^QUc 


*■, 


^r  ^  Englishmen?  this  a  state  of  things  to  serve  En 

men  for  a  model?  Are  we  to  lay  by  a  constii 

L*^  which  in  ten  years  has  raised  us  from  an  ab; 

^  -  ■*  national  desperation,  to  circumstances  of  sple 

hitherto  unknown,  for  such  a  shapeless  struct 
the  French  have  reared,  which,  like  the  chini 
figure  of  a  broken  cloud,  while  we  are  endei 
ing  to  trace  it,  shifts  and  shifts  its  form, 
length  it  perishes  in  confusion? 

1  hear  m  my  obscurity  with  extreme  satisft 
that  our  hearths  and  altars  are  still  dear  1 
countrymen,  and  that  the  blessings  of  oui 
constitution  are  not  lavished  on  ungrateful  i 
I  hear,  gentlemen,  that  your  patriotic  exam| 
been  followed  in  every  corner  of  the  kio( 
and  I  begin  to  hope,  that  since  Providenc 
protracted  my  life  to  witness  the  rise  of  sue 
surd  and  calamitous  theories  of  eovemma 
will  graciously  permit  me  to  see  £em  in  th 
thrust  out  from  society  with  deserved  execi 
*^  among  the  bestial  herds  to  range." 

But  it  is  not  to  these  contemptible  theorieSi 
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I,  except  in  a  tragedy  or  an  epic  poem. 
Q  republics,  most  are  tyrannically  govern* 

of  them  timorous  and  dependent ;  and 
we  made  a  transient  figure  in  the  world, 
d  it  to  the  contingent  advantages  of  a 
il  situation,  and  not  to  any  superiority 
itional  resource. 

rd  to  America,  which  certainly  at  this  mo« 
ys  some  share  of  political  happiness,  we 

or  three  points  to  consider.    It  is  well 
what  a  dissipated  state  of  society  she  re- 
r  some  time  after  her  declaration  of  inde- 
,    In  good  time,  however,  she  rallied  her* 
elligence;  and  perceiving  that  her  enthu- 

betrayed  her  -  into  an  admiration  of  a  11- ' 
;  was  impracticable  in  a  state  of  political 
e  put  forth  all  her  strength  in  a  general 
D  to  fortify  her  freedom  by  a  strong  and 
overnment.  This  government,  if  it  flatter ' 
,  she  may  call  a  republic ;  but  in  fact  it 
strong  monarchical  mixture,  and  was  co- 

the  British  constitution  as  far  as  her  cir- 
es  would  permit  at  the  juncture  in  which 
Qded.  Where  the  constitution  of  America 
m  our  own,  it  is  generally  weaker.  While 
tic  fervor  of  newly-acquired  liberty  sup- 
national  spirit,  while  peace  endures,  and 
^eof  rising  fortune  supplies  occupation  and 
mt,  her  present  governmentmay  be  found 
;  but  when  the  extension  of  her  commerce 
ce  luxury,  and  luxury  new  wants  and  new' 
^hen  the  exigencies  of  the  times  shall  im- 
lens  upon  the  people,  and  the  increase  of 
ections  shall  call  for  additional  activity  ; 
hen  possibly  be  obligetT  to  avail  herself  of 
\t  of  self-correction  she  has  reserved^  in 
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imparting  energy  to  Buch  parts  of  her  govenuDent 
as  may  seem  to  fail  most  in  the  balance. 

Government  must  ever  be  placed  in  a  high  de^ 
of  security,  to  be  just  and  mild  in  its  administration; 
weakness  produces  jealousy,  and  jealousy  injustice. 
It  has  been  thus  with  all  the  republican  forms  vbich 
have  prevailed  in  the  world;  they  have  always  ben 
violent  in  proportion  to  their  timidity  and  their  want 
of  confidence  in  themselves.    Every  uidividualciii' 
shake  them,  and  every  minute  derangement  affiecU 
their  existence.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  an 
always  so  occupied  with  the  detail  of  their  domertic 
quarrels,  as  to  be  rendered  inattentive  to  the  great 
interests  of  their  political  establishments.  A  strong 
government,  like  that  of  our  own  country,  elevated 
above  these  petty  apprehensions,  has  no  poncen 
with  individuals  simply  as  individuals,  but  in  tbflir 
capacity  as  members  of  a  corporation.    Here  an  la-  • 
dividual  in  his  own  person  can  produce  but  little 
harm  to  the  community,  unless  he  can  acquire  aucb 
an  influence  over  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  ai 
to  persuade  them  to  act  in  concert  with  his  wishei. 
When  thus  much  is  effected,  still  bodies  of  eqoal 
magnitude  oppose  his  career;  andif  singly  they  are 
insufficient  to  encounter  him,  an  invincible  junctioo 
is  speedily  formed,  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  yidd 
with  disgrace.    Thus,  in  our  balanced  constitution, 
we  see  every  day  individuals  of  gigantic  ability,  of 
power  to  wield  a  democracy,  straining  every  nenre 
to  exalt  themselves  on  the  ruin  of  our  establish 
ments;  but  the  constant  re-action  resulting  fron 
the  counterpoise  of  interests  and  authority  is  sucb, 
and  such  the  elastic  vigour  of  our  system,  that  the 
pressure  of  these  attacks  has  only  tended  to  exer- 
cise its  resources,  and  to  provoke  its  might.    Is 
simple  republics,  where  power  is  subdivided,  aad 
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ftrttered  away,  ai  sudden  combination  meeU  with 
mall  resistance,  and  rarely  the  state  supports  the 
•leoeounter;  but  the  tempered  solidity  of  the  British 
foremment  not  only  views  without  alarm  or  em- 
nmassment  the  associations  perpetually  formed  in 
^iport  of  requisitions  of  a  dangerous  tendency, 
Irat  calmly  hears,  examines,  and  rejects. 
This  insecurity  and  jealousy,  characteristic  of 

Sublican  governments,  place  them  in  one  view. of 
ffiority  to  limited  monarchy,  in  which  humanity 
I  most  deeply  concerned:  they  dare  not  relax  the 
ilmrity  of  the  laws,  in  those  cases  where  mercy 
hould  .season  justice.  The  danger  is  extreme, 
rfaere  the  immediate  authors  of  law  interrupt  its 
iOarse,  or  set  aside  its  execution ;  thus,  the  curtain 
if  hopeless  sorrow  is  drawn  round  their  tribunals, 
brbidding  to  imitate  the  justice  of  heaven,  and  suf- 
ering  no  ray  to  enter  from  the  source  of  mercy  above. 
But  although  the  obvious  interests  of  a  republic 
loint  out  the  necessity  of  an  awful  regard  to  the 
tiTB,  yet  the  English  constitution  is  far  better 
iduited  to  uphold  their  sacredness,  and  ensure 
heir  stability.  The  triple  sanction  they  receive, 
be  solemn  process  of  their  ratification,  the  variety 
if  discussion  they  undergo,  and  the  i^ecessity  of 
he  same  solemnities  in  their  repeal,  all  conduce  to 
itrengthen  their  claims  to  veneration.  Indebted^ 
or  their  existence  to  no  single  power  in  the  state, 
hey  are  in  a  manner  independent  of  all;  and  each 
bj^rtment  of  the  constitution  will  look  with  great- 
Mr  awe  to  those  penalties  which  separately  they 
itand  qualified  neither  to  repeal  nor  avert. 

The  monarchy  of  England  has  these  remarkable 
idVantages,  to  which  I  should  be  happy  could  I  turn 
the  attention  of  my  countrymen.  It  is  according  to 
nature,  and  anticipates  her;  for  the  course  of  humaa 
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aflairs  is  always  tending  to  produce  what  our  go- 
vernment has  in  the  (irsf  instance  established.  It 
.creates, therefore,  without  struggle,  whatwouldpro- 
bably  otherwise  take  place  with  violence  and  cod- 
yulsion ;  it  does  that  coolly  and  temperately  which 
might  otherwise  be  done  precipitantly  and  lavishly. 
Power  conferred  immediately,  and  on  the  occaaon, 
by  the  people,  is  generally  the  oi&pring  of  luddcn 
.fondness,  and  consequently  extravagant :  we  are 
not  to  expect  enthusiasm  and  moderation  to  mix 
in  the  same  acts  and  adoptions. 

Another  advantage  we  derive  from  this  monarchi- 
cal part  of  our  constitution,  is  the  discouragement 
it  holds  out  to  intemperate  ambition:  the  establiib- 
.ment  of  so  splendid  a  post,  beggars  all  objectaof  am- 
bition, in  which  an  unsolid  titular  greatness  ii  the 
•  only  incentive,  and  the  public  esteem  is  become  the 
source  of  our  truest  exaltation.  On  this  side  i 
passage  is  clear  to  patriotism  and  public  virtues;  and 
yet  so  are  things  constituted  in  this  happy  countiy, 
that  popular  favour,  which  in  other  states  may  carrj 
an  individual  to  a  dangerous  elevation,  in  England 
sets  bounds  to  itself,  and  expires  by  its  own  exer- 
tions; borne  upwards  by  the  gale  of  popularity,  die 
aspiring  ii^ividuals  rises  and  rises,  till  he  loses  that 
intimate  connection  and  fellow  feeling  with  the 
.people,  and  escapes  almost  out  of  their  sight,  being 
called,  if  1  may  so  say,  into  situations  of  kplendid 
:obscurity.  A  mutual  apatliy  succeeds  andhisplace 
is  filled  up  in  their  hearts  by  some  new  adventurer. 

Thus,  in  England,  the  supreme  object  of  aocietv 
is  obtained:  what  is  great  in  the  souls  of  individual 
finds  room  for  exercise,  without  endangering  the 
conimon  safety:  ambition  is  called  forth  by  high 
rewards:  but  these  rewards  are  also  its  limius  &nd 
its  consummation  is  its  grave.   Meantime  the  uiiityi 
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lolidityy  and  iDdivisibilitjr  of  the  British  crown,  is 
the  source  of  complicated  blessings  to  this  kingdom. 
As  the  point  of  union  to  the  diirerent  members  of 
the  community,  it  cements  and  compacts  our  frame 
of  polity,  and  gives  steadiness  and  direction  to  the 
jttring  interests  and  counsels  of  the  different  or- 
gms  of  the  state. 

The  same  circumstance  of  unity  and  solidity  in  the 
executive  power,  is  admirable  in  a  view  to  the  liberty 
sf  the  subject.  Wherever  it  is  shared  among  many, 
ft  becomes  vague,  slippery,  and  fluctuating;  difficult 
to  be  limited,  because  difficult  to  be  ascertained:  but 
ihus  bound  down  and  consolidated  bytheconstitn^ 
ion  of  England,  it  presents  a  permanent  and  defin* 
hie  object  to  the  people  of  this  country,  against 
rbich  all  their  efforts  and  their  caution  may  with 
ieitainty  be  directed.  Thus,  in  the  progress  of  po* 
Itical  liberty,  a  regular  course  of  attack  has  been 
iondttcted  against  this  citadel  of  prerogative,  and  a 
egalar  course  of  grants  have  been  obtained :  what 
laa  been  thus  gradually  and  with  difficulty  acquired^ 
las  been  wisely  used  and  piously  guarded,  and  has 
leen  continually  increased  by  casual  accessions, 
ill  it  has  gained  a  predominancy  in  the  system.  > 

In  contemplating  this  mild  strength  of  the  execu* 
ire  power,  it  is  an  additional  comfort  to  consider, 
hat  It  arises,  not  so  much  from  its  own  separate  re« 
loorcesy  as  from  its  binding  connection  with  the  rest 
)f  our  government ;  as  an  mtegral  part  of  the  whole, 
lerivingits  security,  not  from  its  own  private  sup* 
ports,  but  from  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  a  con- 
ititutional  balance.  Here  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
my  ia  so  little  depended  upon  by  the  crown :  to 
thia  we  ascribe  the  subjection  of  the  military  to  the 
cippil  power,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  English  law. 
But  if  imperfections  still  remain  in  the  British 
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constitution,  and  imperfection  is  the  lair  c 
in  every  thing  that  is  human,  let  it  consc 
j-dflect  that  it  is  not  more  distinguished  bj 
baa  already  acquired,  than  by  its  power  oi 
ing  still.  This  principle  of  improvenieDt  fa 
endeared  to  us  our  precious  inheritance,  b 
fresh  value  to  the  trial  by  jury.  While  I 
we  are  grafting  new  excellences  on  on 
**  tree  of  liberty,"  while  we  are  reposioff  i 
.euardian  shade,  let  us  gratefully  cheridi 
let  us  moisten  il  with  our  blood,  in  deft 
against  those  who  would  unnaturally  char 
one  of  French  growth  and  cultivation,  with 
and  noxious  produce  of  the  **  rights  of  m 
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TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  PRESERVIHO 
AND  PROPERTY  AGAINST  REPUBLJO^ 
LEVELLERS. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  my  subject  lies  3 

,me— -I  mean  the  question  of  a  reform  of  pi 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  what  I  have  writtei 

to  show  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  phra 

*^  rights  of  man,"  when  unexplained  anc 

fied,  and  the  nonsense  it  implies  in  itsvulgi 

ation.    It  has  been  attempted  also,  as  fi 

necessity  for  compression  would  allow,  U 

.  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  owjo  co 
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with  the  spirit  of  these  doctrines.  Happily  for  the 
Bffect  of  this  reasoning,  there  was  an  appeal  to  prac- 
ticai  proofs,  in  the  experience  of  two  great  coun- 
tries ;  examples  interesting  and  affecting  to  Europe, 
lo  the  world,  and  to  posterity.  If  the  reasoning 
hit  been  good,  it  furnishes  two  most  valuable  con- 
dmions :  we  learn  from  it,  to  consider  our  consti- 
tution as  devolved  to  us  in  a  course  of  nature,  and 
Uf  consequently,  well  accommodated  to  the  con- 
dition of  man — but  we  learn  from  it  also,  that,  like 
its  great  prototype,  it  contains  a  principle  of  im- 
provement, has  a  property  of  growth  under  due 
cultivation,  and  aftords  intimations  from  time  to 
time  which  assist  our  endeavours  to  promote  it. 

In  this  view,  while  we  bury  in  our  hearts  the  pre- 
cious treasure  of  our  rights,  to  depart  thence  only 
irith  our  blood,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  add 
to  them,  as  time  and  occasion  permit ;  meanwhile, 
aking  a  religious  care  that  what  we  add  is  sterling 
pld,  and  not  a  glittering  bastard  coin  of  foreign 
idulteration.  By  rights,  I  mean  the  rights  of  the 
)eople ;  and  by  people,  I  mean  all  the  orders  of  the 
itate;  for  the  word  supposes  orders  and  degrees,  and 
ncludes  them — I  mean  the  rights  of  Englishmen — 
(uch  rights  as  breathe  no  spirit  of  destruction,  and 
»n  only  be  promoted  by  referring  to  subsisting 
nodels.  Let  those  then  cherish,  as  doubly  sacred, 
he  principles  of  our  constitution,  who  meditate 
rfaolesome  reforms.  If  they  wish  to  reform  the 
iractice,  they  have  additional  reasons  for  preserv- 
ng  the  principle  entire ;  since,  as  it  has  been  said 
>efore,  to  spoil  and  to  improve,  are  words  more 
(trongly  opposed  than  to  spoil  and  to  preserve. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  reform  under 
tiro  heads ;  in  respect  to  the  time  when,  and  the 
onanner  how. 
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The  argument  which  appears  to  have  been  moit 
insisted  upon  by  those  who  press  thepresentraoitoenti 
is  the  security  afforded  by  the  prosperous  conditkn 
of  the  country — an  argument  to  which  there  nf 
evidently  two  handles :  for  it  may  either  recoa^ 
mend  the  time  being,  as  ofiering  less  ground  of  con- 
plaint,  and,  therefore,  less  to  apprenend  from  vkn 
fence ;  or,  supposing  other  reasons  to  exist  for  dw 
propriety  of  delay,  this  same  prosperity  of  the  coud* 
try  makes  the  task  of  supporting  such  delay  eaiji 
and  the  intermediate  time  is  brightened  by  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  neverthdess  adYancing. 

It  is  doubtless  the  character  of  a  strong  gofcn- 
ment,  as  it  is  of  a  well-constituted  mind,  to  shrink 
from  no  examination  of  itself,  and  to  acknowledie 
with  candour  its  infirmities  and  errors.  This  ii|  m 
fact,  the  great  praise  of  the  British  constitutioa. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious,  or  imposing,  or  jealoas 
in  its  operations ;  and  so  often  are  its  fundamental 
articles  implicated  in  subject^  under  the  considen- 
tion  of  the  legislature,  that  to  one  unacquainted iHtk 
its  cautious  provisions  against  hasty  adoptions,  ooa- 
sistihg  in  the  triple  ordeal  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, our  system  might  appear  but  a  perishable  t^ 
nure  at  best.  Built  to  encounter  the  storms  of  ha* 
man  passions  and  human  vices,  our  vessel  is  borne 
out  into  the  main  with  all  her  canvas  spread ;  the 
tempest  in  vain  assails  her;  she  has  no  rocki»  or 
shoals,  or  quicksands  to  fear :  what  seems  to  me- 
nace her  with  momentary  ruin,  only  speeds  her 
course ;  and  what  looks  so  like  her  own  unwflling 
labour,  is  in  truth  the  tossings  of  the  troubled  me- 
dium through  which  she  proceeds. 

Although  the  constitution  of  our  country  is  thos 
hardy  from  its  habits  of  daily  exposure,  yet  then 
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"e  rough  mischances  to  which  every  thing  that  is 
tinian  is  surrendered :  and  there  are  contingencies 
I  the  affairs  of  men,  which  it  would  be  poh'cy  in  us 
)  elude,  and  madness  to  encounter.  If  it  were  true, 
lat  in  this  country  the  fanatical  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man"  had  so  far  gain.?d  upon  the  good 
mae  of  Englishmen,  as  to  blind  them  to  the  bless- 
igf  of  our  constitution,  and  inflame  a  deluded  ma- 
fity  of  the  people  with  a  zeal  for  destroying  it,  I 
loiud  say,  that  this  was  the  wrongest  time  that 
mid  be  chosen  for  canvassing  its  defects. 
All  reforms,  which  are  meant  to  be  nothing  more 
lan  reforms,  require  a  sober  disposition  of  the 
iontry  at  large ;  and  those  who  sit  on  so  solemn  a 
Kstion,  should  be  able  to  devote  to  it  the  undi- 
ded  force  of  their  minds,  in  the  fullest  security  as 
e?ery  other  political  or  personal  concern.  Now, 
though  the  present  is  a  moment  in  which  too  many 
Kfrages  are  passing  near  us,  and  too  many  bad  spi- 
a  are  at  work  in  our  own  country,  to  leave  our 
inds  in  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  yet  the  high  con- 
latory  proofs  of  a  loyal  and  constitutional  senti- 
Mdt,  re-echoed  through  all  the  classes  of  the  com- 
inity,  to  his  Majesty's  late  proclamation,  have,  for 
me  while  at  least,  laid  all  our  apprehensions  to 
!Cp.  Thus  far  we  have  a  negative  argument  in 
TOUT  of  the  present  juncture  for  entering  upon 
S  work  of  reform. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pa- 
rSy  on  the  powers  of  action  and  re-action,  resid- 
l  in  our  constitution,  as  copied  from  the  great 
w  of  nature ;  in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan  of  po« 
J,  measures  that  work  towards  any  capital  alter- 
ion  in  the  scheme  of  our  legislation  can  never  be 
wisely  timed  as  when  there  is  evidently  a  spirit 
Biding  in  the  community  at  large  to  bfilance 
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againdt  this  deraDgement,  and  an  actiTe  sentimeBt 
n  awakened  in  favour  of  the  subsiating  estaUah* 
ments.  , 

When  minds  are  heated  with  a  love  of  innovttioB, 
and  hurried  by  I  know  not  what  fatality  towardite- 
yolutions,  regenerations,  and  conventions,  to  msks 
th^  minutest  change  is  to  open  a  floodgate  thnN|g|i 
which  the  torrents  of  the  great  deep  are  retdy  to 
burst  in  upon  us.  Now  we  may  choose  a  time  ia 
which  the  ardours  of  the  whole  nation  are  direddi 
towards  the  saving  side ;  in  which  the  diflercit 
classes  of  the  community,  with  a  spirit  of  nnion  ind 
sobriety,  most  honourable  to  their  understandkyi 
and  hearts,  have  joined  in  one  great  fratemi^  fir 
the  preservation  of  order  and  peace ;  in  which  tht 
body  of  the  people  will  be  themselves  the  secqotf 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole,  while  a  regidv 
and  constitutional  mode  is  pursued  of  altering,  it* 
pairing,  and  strengthening,  the  construction  of  ptf^ 
ticular  parts.  If  this  be  an  opportunity,  it  would bs 
wise  to  embrace  it>  for  such  a  time  may  not  htflilf 
again  present  itself :  it  would  be  wise  to  embrMS 
this  great  occasion  of  contrasting,  in  the  view  ofiD 
mankind,  the  sterling  sense  and  moderation  of  tUi 
happy  country,  with  the  violence,  the  cruelty,  vi 
absurdity  of  a  neighbouring  nation:  let  these  meiWR^ 
able  and  opposite  events  pass  down  recorded  tMS- 
ther  to  our  latest  posterity,  and  furnish  exampleilv 
warning  and  for  imitation  to  future  eeneratiom** 

It  is  a  circumstance  beyond  all  praise  honoonUt 
to  the  nation  in  general,  that  two  feelings,  whicb 

*  It  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  date  of  this  paper,  M  fU 
principles  may  not  apply  at  present  Indeed,  vrfaetber  th^  " 
then  apply  or  not,  it  little  imports  to  their  yalue :  the  vppBa^ 
is  a  question  of  fact,  which  was  far  from  being  the  main  ol||«t  ^ 
the  paper. 
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Midom  arise  tc^ther  in  the  inind»  except  where 
diere  is  much  good  sense  and  discrimination,  at  this 
SMHuent  divide  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  They  are 
It  <mce  occupied  with  their  cares  for  the  safety  of 
the  constitution,  and  their  solicitude  for  it»  reform. 
Nothing  can  afford  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  mo- 
dentioD  of  their  views,  and  the  correctness  of  their 
ideas  on  this  question  of  reform,  than  their  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  entire  for 
ill  sake*    To  demands  so  regulated,  so  reasonable, 
nd  so  universal,  the  legislator  must  listen  sooner  or 
kter ;  but  the  conduct  and  consequences  of  the  mea- 
nre  may  be  deeply  and  permanently  affected  by  this 
tfereoce  in  the  order  of  time.    It  is  particularly 
ime  to  do  what  must  be  done,  with  the  best  grace 
Vto  can  assume.  It  is,  in  such  a  case  the  summit  of 
gnodpolicy  in  the  legislature  to  anticipate  the  strug- 
gle of  the  people.  The  general,  sense  of  a  country, 
Vhen  it  has  outlived  its  Srst  enthusiasm,  is  for  the 
motit  part  in  the  right.  If  it  remain  steady  through 
a  'oourse  of  years,  it  is  for  the  most  part  irresistible. 
Whichever  way  it  points,  the  legislature  must  one 
dqr  or  other  go,  or  be  driven ;  and  it  had  better  go, 
dun  be  driven ;  go  willingly,  and  at  once,  than  late, 
and  by  compulsion.   The  people  are  never  content 
with  what  they  have  extorted i  unreasonable  oppbsi- 
tioD  provokes  their  indignation;  and  when  once  they 
htjfTB  become  acquainted  with  their  own  strength, 
4|ey  can  rarely  be  brought  to  use  it  with  discretion^ 
Baniaps,  for  these  reasons,  the  present  is  a  crisis 
the  moat  fiivourable  that  has  happened,  or  is  likely 
to  happen  again,  for  the  parliament  of  England  to 
hegin  a  reform  of  the  representation,  and  correct 
ivfaat  other  fdiuses  in  the  practice  have  falsified  the 
^irit  of  our  excellent  constitution. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  and  degrees  of  so  de- 
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licate  a  proceeding,  I  shall  state  loosely  some  general 
observations. — To  a  business  of  such  difficulty  aod 
danger,  every  man  should  bring  with  him  a  certain 
temper  of  mind,  borrowed  from  a  previous  contem- 
plation of  the  political  situation  of  his  country  at  die 
moment.  He  should  make  up  some  general  resolu- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  alteration  to  which  luV  a^ 
sent  should  be  given.  When  our  objects  are  uode- 
fined,  there  is  danger  of  being  drawn  by  the  detaO 
into  a  wider  scheme  of  correction  than  is  prudent 
and  salutary  under  our  circumstances.  Evils  are- 
not  always  to  be  removed,  simply  because  they  ara 
evils.  In  every  human  system  there  are  neceasaiT 
evils ;  and  sometimes,  in  our  solicitude  to  shake  A 
these  badges  of  our  infirmity,  we  substitute  morr 
solid  inconveniences.  Those  who  go  to  work  with* 
high-wrought  notions  of  purity  and  perfection,  aie 
as  ill-calculated  for  the  undertaking,  as  if  their  ob- 
ject were  really  to  destroy  our  government,  or  to* 
render  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  society.  As  there 
is  neither  absolute  good  nor  absolute  evil  in  ]ife»  it 
is  the  business  of  him  who  would  reform  our  condi- 
tion, not  simply  to  separate  the  evil  from  thegood,- 
but  to  balance  between  evils  of  different  magnitudes. 
He  must  distinguish  between  adacititious  and  necet- 
sary  ills ;  between  those  which  are  compensated  by 
no  advantages,  or  by  none  that  amount  to  a  coun- 
terpoise, and  those  which  grow  out  of  our  felicitia 
and  cling  to  our  blessings  as  the  badges  of  our  im- 
perfection. Without  this  thorough  examination,thii 
round  calculation,  we  can  never  effectuate  a  whole- 
some reform ;  and  the  same  arrow,  which  was  aimed 
at  an  evil,  may  strike  through  a  blessing  that  liei 
beyond  it,  and  sacrifice  a  substantial  good  to  the 
removal  of  a  diminutive  sorrow.  Government  is  net 
a  mere  holiday  amusement,  not  a  model  to  be  gated 
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ir  Us  delicaoy  ofworkmanship  ;  buf  a  machine  /o* 
trCf  to  suffer  constant  use,  constant  attrition^  con*^ 
i-  exposure  ; '  a  thing  of  every  day,  fitted  ib  the 
Hf  ,  the  eoarsey  and  the  profane,  as  tocU  as  to  the 
)edf  the  lofty,  and  the  learned, 
have  said  that  a  member  of  the  legislature,  be- 
be  enters  upon  so  momentous   a  question, 
dd  bring  with  him  the  proper  temper,  resulting 
I  a  candid  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the 
itiy.  If,  in  regarding  her  comparative  situation 
liferent  periods,  he  perceive  that  our  present 
ititution,  with  all  its  imperfections  and  abuses, 
lot  prevented  a  rise  of  fortune  since  her  depress- 
ottfution  in  1783,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  in- 
S>le;  if  he  find  that  four  annual  millions  have 
ded  to  the  revenue  of  the  nation ;  that  the  num- 
if  ships  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
increased  from  seven  to  twelve  thousand ;  that 
ralue  of  imports,  which  in  1783  was  thirteen,  is 
9S  not  less  than  nineteen  millions  sterling;  while 
sports,  which  producedfourteen,  have  mounted 
renty ;  that  the  public  funds  have  risen  from  be- 
D  fifty  and  sixty,  to  between  ninety  and  a  hun- 
;r— if  he  suffer  his  mind  to  meditate  at  leisure  on 
t  Unportant  facts,  will  he  not  be  reserved  in  the 
ty  he  allows  himself  of  proposing  or  supporting. 
I  of  alteration  ?  He  may  say,  that  the  political 
lerity  which  has  here  been  referred  to  does  not 
de  political  happiness;  but  let  him  solemnly 
limselfy  if  the  people,  unless  they  were  gene« 
happy,  nay,  rendered  so  by  their  government, 
d  or  could  enable  their  government,  by  their 
i»  contributions,  and  commercial  exertions,  to 
16  its  objects  with  such  vigour  and  success  ? 
le  Americans,  whose  example  has  sometimes 
cited  for  very  opposite  purposes  to  those  for 
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which  it  hag  been  adduced  in  the  coarse  of  tfaer 
essays,  built  as  much  as  possible  on  old  jfoundadoM,* 
and  left  standing  their  ancient  records,  and  prece- 
dents, and  all  the  common  law  of  the  land*  Tbtj 
left  ^em  standing,  not  only  because  they  wisdy- 
held  them  in  veneration,  but  because  they  iidty  fir 
woful  experience  had  improved  them  in  poIitf» 
that  it  was  enough  at  once  to  establish  a  consdtii- 
tion  which  contained  within  itself  the  principles  of 
its  future  amelioration.  They  left  this  refomnag 
principle  to  operate  in  a  course  analogous  to  tksl 
of  nature,  in  a  course  of  incidental  improrenieat; 
to  wait  the  suggestions  of  time  and  occasioOf  iid 
to  advance  cautiously  on  the  lessons  of  ezperieoQiir. 
The  same  seeds  of  melioration  are  treasuiwiBiV 
own  constitution,  and  are  not  to  be  provoked  Mlo 
sudden  maturity  by  violent  applications,  but  mart 
be  left  to  the  kindly  influence  of  the  seasonsi  and 
the  cherishing  dews  of  heaven. 

I  did  not  propose  to  myself,  in  setting  oat,  to 
enter  at  all  into  Uie  detail  of  the  question ;  hot  oae 
or  two  thoughts  occur  so  forcibly  to  my  mind|  thit 
I  must  lay  them  before  the  reader. 

Much  has  been  argued,  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
form, on  the  duty  of  going  back  to  the  Sizoa 
scheme  of  legislation,  as  the  ancient  govenmieBt 
of  our  forefathers,  and,  as  such,-  entitled  to  be  Al- 
lowed by  their  posterity.  The  inheritable  natOR 
of  our  rights  and  liberties  has  been  eloquently  en* 
larged  upon  by  a  man  who,  with  a  gianrs  strengthf 
has  stood  between  our  constitution  and  its  asw^ 
sins :  but  this  part  of  his  argument  our  Saxon  re* 
formists  have  been  inconsistent  enough  to  aod 
with  ridicule  and  contempt.  It  is  clear  that  both 
are  favourers  of  the  principle  of  inheritance,  witli 
this  immense  difference,  that  the  one  would  send 
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back  apoQ  bur  steps,  in  contradiction  to  the  or* 
r  of  Bature,  to  imitate  an  inceptive  government 
taijlting  in  rude  and  unlettered  times ;.  the  other 
Ikfffts  us  to  regard  with  such  veneration  as  nature 
aa|icates  towards  individual  men»  the  constitution 
bieh  our  ancestors  have  formed  in  a  course  of 
iqeessiTe  experience*  As  we  cannot  repay  this 
sbt  of  gratitude  to  our  forefathers,  let  us  dis- 
lurge  our  bosoms  by  emulating  their  virtue  in 
ir  love  to  posterity,  and  our  solicitude  to  send 
fMId  to  our  children  a  constitution  entire  in  ]t» 
lindples,  but  improved  in  its  practice.  Thus,  like 
le  ancient  husbandman  in  TuUy's  Old-age;  we 
tist:an8wer,  to  those  who  demand  for  whom  we 
tit. 'planting  our  oak,  '^  For  posterity  and  the  im- 
KiiPUd  gods." 

.  Na  man,,  whose  mind  is  properly  constructed^  can 
iMtein  from  venerating  the  nrst  struggles  of  an  in- 
yit  people  towards  obtaining  a  correcter  liberty-^ 
ik'aiiotber  thing  to  imitate  their  conceptions;  this 
ra  homage  which  no  thinking  person  would  wish 
>  ste  paid  to  them ;  as  well  might  we  set  ^bout 
idling  down  St.  PauFs,  to  make  room  for  a  metro- 
dlttan  church  after  the  model  of  the  ruin  on  Salis- 
nnr  Fiain.  But  though  upon  the  whole,  the  Saxon 
sgulature,  as  it  appears  by  such  records  as  we 
aive,  was  very  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  good 
nvemment,  and  to  restrain  the  disorders  of  social 
ife;  yet,  as  it  is  always  safer  to  borrow  from  former 
■tablishments  than  to  follow  our  own  inventions, 
i  ii  both  natural  and  right  to  consult  the  practice 
£  these  early  times,  and  to  copy,  but  with  discri- 
pjnation,  what  examples  they  may  happen  to  af- 
brd  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  own. 

It  would  be  clearly  according  to  the  spirit  of  that 
{Otemmenty  for  not  only  every  copyholder,  but 
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every  liouseholder,  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  a  member  of  the  representative  body.  Id  re- 
spect to  the  copyholders,  I  own  I  see  no  colour  of 
justice  or  reason  in  the  exception  ;  their  place  ia 
society  is  among  the  most  respected  orders,  and 
they  are  capable  of  serving  their  country  in  ptr- 
.llament.  It  seems,  therefore,  an  inconsistency  te 
deny  them  the  full  rights  of  citizens,  and  to  de- 
press them  below  every  freeholder  of  forty  •h^ 
lings  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  ae 
good  that  can  result  to  the  government  of  diii 
country  from  extending  this  privilege  to  efOJ 
householder :  this  measure,  instead  of  giviDg  pih 
rity  to  our  constitution,  would  be  stirring  up  tbl , 
•bottom  of  the  stream,  to  sully  its  waters  and  ob- 
struct its  course.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tjitam 
of  borough-representation  is  intolerably  corrnptia 
itself,  and  the  source  of  incredible  dissipation  otd 
immorality  among  the  lower  orders.  I  build  no- 
thing on  th^  impurity  of  its  origin,  as  having  had 
its  beginning  in  the  interested  partiality  of  pnncei 
and  nobles.  If  it  be  notoriously  corrupt  9iid  rot- 
ten^ it  demands  an  effectual  remedy  at  the  baadl 
o£  the  British  legislature. 
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JntenH  eapecUmt  s^gnttm.— >      mta.  jsnt,  v.  IS7. 
Eager  they  wait  the  sign. 

f  I8ED  my  readers  the  conclusion  of  the  con* 
on  that  was  sent  me  on  the  subject  of  signs ; 
8brd  us  a  sort  of  information  that  connects 
vith  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  displays 
if  its  strange  wanderings  and  capricious  com- 
ns. 

lie  junction  of  many  animals,  utensils,  &c. 
lie  same  sign  may  be  accounted  for  in  differ- 
lyi*  Some  appear  to  be  put  together  merely 
»aake  of  aUiteradony  as  the  Lamb  and  Lark, 
le  €roo8e  and  Gridiron ;  a  figure  so  degraded 
)  abuse  of  it  in  modem  poetry,  that  at  present 
hardly  be  dishonoured  by  any  application. 
8  have  a  sort  of  connection,  as  the  Fox  and 
},  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  the  Ship  and  Star, 
•olt  and  Tun  I  take  to  have  been  a  rebus  upon 
ner's  name;  and  many  others,  it  is  probable, 
e  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner*  The 
ind  the  Bottle  has,  I  imagine,  some  connection 
be  transactions  of  the  Cockpit.  The  Cat  and 
I  is  a^  corruption  of  Catherine  Wheel.  The 
nd  Mouth,  and  the  Bull  and  Gate,  are  well 
I  to  be  corrupted  from  Boulogne  Gate  and 
1,  very  fashionable  signs  at  the  time  of  taking 
tv  from  the  French.  Many  of  these  junctions, 
nse  very  unaccountable,  have  been  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  removal  of  landlords  from  one  inn  to 
another,  who,  unable  to  forget  their  local  attach- 
ments, have  frequently  incorporated  their  newugn 
with  that  of  their  old  habitation,  however  moo* 
strous  the  union  might  be^  Some  such  idea  as  tbii 
will  help  us  to  account  for  the  good  understanding 
that  subsists  in  this  new  creation  between  beiogi 
which  have  seldom  or  never  met  in  any  other ;  si, 
the  Lamb  and  Dolphin,  the  George  and  Blue  Ecu, 
the  Cock  and  Rose,  the  Black  Lion  and  three  Bee^ 
hives,  and  the  Blue  Mare  and  Magpie.  Of  thii 
sort  likewise  is  the  celebrated  Bell  Savage  inn  m 
Ludgate  Hill,  the  most  ancient  perhaps  m  thedtj 
of  London.  This  sign  has  been  the  subject  ofvi- 
rious  conjectures,  many  of  them  ingeniouSi  bat  all 
erroneous.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to*  a  ladjr  of 
the  name  of  Arabella  Savage ;  others  suppose  it  to 
allude  to  an  old  romance, ^and  to  be  a  corruptioa 
of  La  Belle  Sauvage,  The  sign  formerly  repre- 
sented a  savage  man  standing  by  a  bell ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  it  arose  from  an  union  of  two  inns 
which  bore  these  respective  signs.  This  piece  of  in- 
formation I  gained  from  an  ancient  record,  in  which 
it  is  described  as  the  Savage  Inn,  alias  the  Bell  upon 
the  Hoop.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  moot 
signs  consisted  formerly  of  carved  representatiou 
fixed  upon  a  hoop  ;  and  several  old  books  mention 
the  Crown  upon  the  Hoop;  the  Bunch  of  Grapei 
upon  the  Hoop,  the  Mitre  upon  the  Hoop,  and  the 
Angel  upon  the  Hoop.  A  sign  of  this  nature  is  still 
preserved  in  Newport  Street,  and  is  a  carved  repre- 
sentation of  a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  within  a 
hoop.  The  Cock  on  the  Hoop  may  be  seen  also  in 
Holborn,  painted  on  a  board,  to  which  perhaps  it 
was  transferred  on  the  removal  of  sign-posts.  It  if 
probable  also  that  this  sign  may  have  given  rise  tQ 


ue  of  *  Cock  a  Hoop.'-  The  Mitre  near  the 
Is  still  called,  according  to  the  old  manner 
ng, '  the  lEIope  and  Mitre  V  though  some  of 
iders  will  be  disposed  to  put  a  more  literal 
:tion  upon  this  sign,  and  judge  the  connec- 
le.by  no  means  unnatural. 
&i  a  tradesman  abandons  his  original  call- 
I  enters  into  what  is  termed  the  public  line, 
ently  engrafts  on  the  sign  some  allusion  to 
»ccupation ;  a  circumstance  which  has  like- 
inrea  a  source  of  many  ill-sorted  couples, 
[agpie  and  Horseshoe,  the  Angel  and  Sti- 

the  Ship  and  Artichoke. 
ign  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  the  fa- 
>ar8uits  and  amusements  of  the  landlord,  or 
"evalent  sports  for  many  miles  round  ;  thus, 
1^  of  Bells,  the  Cricket  Players,  and  such- 
Tsions,  are  very  common  upon  every  road. 
md  and  Flower  prevails  among  florists ; 
'.  have  seen  this  idea  greatly  improved  upon, 
te  king's  reign,  by  an  eminent  gardener, 
Dg  possessed  of  a  beautiful  carnation  called 
J  qu^en,  procured  an  accurate  portrait  of 
placing  It  at  his  door  as  a  sign,  wrote  un- 
I,  *  My  Queen  Caroline.* 
mg  signs  distinguished  by  their  singularity, 
reckoned  the  Tumble-down  Dick,  in  the 
. ;  the  Old  Taberd  Inn,  in  the  same  place, 
?d  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales ;  the 
•ezing  Cats,  in  Houndsditch ;  and  the  Four 

The  Bag  of  Nails,  at  Pimlico,  formerly 
e  Devil  and  Bag  of  Nails,  has  been  sup- 
have  been  a  representation  of  Pan  and  the 
alians.  I  have  seen  a  book,  however, 
It  is  called  the  Blackamoor  and  the  Wool- 
2s  the  Devil  and  Bag  of  Nails.    The  La- 
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bour^in-vain,  or  the  Devil  in  a  Tub»  at  Canterburj, 
aUudes  to  the  old  fable  of  waging  the  Blackamoor 
white.  The  celebrated  Devil  Taveniy  near  Ten- 
ple-Bar,  now  no  more,  was  an  instance  of  a  re- 
markable misnomer :  the  sign,  properly  vpetiaap 
was  that  of  St.  Dunstan»  the  patron  of  the  ndgD- 
bouring  church,  and  represented  him  in  the  act  of 

gerforming  that  signal  exploit  of  pulling  the  DefQ 
y  the  nose  with  a  huge  pair  of  tongs.  Notiridh 
standing  this  humiliating  condition  of  hii  infenil 
majesty,  by  a  natural  obliquity  in  our  minds,  tbe 
sign  was  unhandsomely  transferred  from  the  SHBt 
to  the  devil,  from  whom  the  tavern  haabeen  called 
time  out  of  mind. 

'^  The  Chequer,  so  common  at  the  door  of  a  pub- 
lic-house, is  said  to  have  been  intended  formeiTftt 
an  intimation  that  draught-boards  were  kept  widnn 
for  the  entertainment  ofthe  customers.  Thecoloiin 
of  the  Chequer  used  to  be  red  and  white*  whence 
the  houses  so  distinguished  were  called  red  housei; 
and  they  were  at  length  so  numerous^  that  a  red 
house  became  a  general  name  for  a  tavern^  and  if 
used  as  such  in  many  of  the  old  plays.  I  must  dis- 
agree with  those  who  suppose  the  Cnequer  to  refier 
to  the  arms  of  a  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  badfomierif 
the  profits  of  a  duty  upon  ale-houses ;  for  the  aim 
alluded  to,  are  those  of  Maltravers,  quartered  only 
by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  which  are  chequers  er 
and  azure\  or  blue  and  gold ;  colours  which  do  not 
occur  at  the  Chequer  inn. 

''  The  solemn  mystical  sign  of  the  World's  End 
is  variously  adumbrated.  Sometimes  the  emblem 
is  a  man  and  a  woman  walking  arm-in-arm,  with 
the  foUowiM  lines  underneath : 

•  rU  go  with  my  friend 
To  uie  world*s  end. 
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'  '  .      ■  •       ■* .  •  ■ 

lines  it  is  the  figure  of  a  globe  on  fire,  as  at 
«• — The  various  sigus  of  the  Salutation  ex- 
livers  specimens  of  dress  and  manners,  ac- 
g  to  their  dates.     Sometimes  we  behold  two 
BOtlemen  of  the  last  century,  equipped  en 
Tf  and  exchanging  most  courteous  salutes, 
effect  of  which  their  horses  conspire  by  their 
igB  and  curvettings.     Sometimes  two  anti- 
beaux,  with  longbuckramed  accoutrements 
ywiag  perukes,  joining  hands,  and  bowing 
to  the  ground.    The  *  Welcome  Rodney 
Prince  of  Wales,'  at  Lambeth^  is  the  only 
1  Salutation  I  recollect.  ' 
e  are  put  in  mind  of  a  striking  period  of  our 
by  the  Saracen's  Head.     The  rough  man- 
WBich  that  people  treated  our  crusaders, 
i  sounding  tales  that  were  told  of  them  by 
rho  returned  from  engaging  with  them  to 
wn  country,  gave  this  sign  the  formidable 
ince  it  wears  to  this  day. 
le  local  history  which  signs  afford  us  is  not 
lespised.    The  Mitre  at  Lambeth,  and  the 
>le  at  Worcester,  are  specimens  of  this  sort. 
Blaiise,    the  patron    of  the  woolcombers, 
ft  sign  in  most  towns  which  have  any  con- 
with  the  woollen  manufacture.     The  Dog 
ar,  in  the  Borough,  perpetuates  the  mfemory 
3ear-Garden  there:  and  Simon  the  Tanner, 
fe  said  before,  justly  holds  a  place  among 
thren  of  that  mystery  at  Bermondsey. 
is  pleasant  enough  to  remark  the  contests 
le  point  of  originality  between  neighbouring 
the  same  description.     Some  years  ago  the 
3  ran  very  high  between  the  Magpies  on  the 
r  road;   and  the   pride   of  antiquity  had 
carried  back  their  claims  to  the  Ark  itself. 
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We  had  accordingly  the  Magpie,  the  Old  liagpiei 
and  the  Old  Original  Magpie. 

*'  Sign-post  poetry  is  much  too  extensive  a  fidd 
for  me  to  enter  upon  in  this  place;  but  I  almoit 
wonder  that  the  prevailing  taste  for  scraps  and 
collections  of  all  sorts,  has  not  set  some  of  mv 
worthy  contemporiaries  to  work  upon  these  raea- 
mens.  I  think  admirers  in  this  age  mieht  be  roond 
for  them ;  and  it  is  evident  how  fruitful  nidi  t 
compilation  would  be  in  subjects  for  the  ptinl" 
ers  and  engravers  of  the  day,  who  are  grasping  it 
every  thing  that  can  be  embodied  andrepresentd^ 
and  laying  the  whole  world  under  contnbutioa  tt 
their  arts.  The  young  student,  who  sets  out  from 
the  Bull  inn,  in  Holbom,  to  travel  to  Oxford,  iiis)r 
remark  his  approach  to  the  seat  of  the  Mmei,  m 
the  following  models  of  ale-rhouse  poetry. 

*  Fine  Purl  rare  o. 
Fit  for  a  hero. 
If  not  in  haste. 
Step  in  and  taste.* 

'  I  am  a  Fox,  you  plainly  see; 
There  is  no  harm  can  come  of  me; 
My  master  he  has  plac'd  me  here. 
To  let  you  know  he  sells  good  beer/ 

<<  I  have  now,  Mr.  Olive-Branch,  nearly  ex« 
hausted  my  sign-post  erudition,  which  maypoliapi 
have  afforded'  some  information  that  is  new  sad 
interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.  To  yoii»  st 
least,  it  may  show  what  a  multitude  of  topics  lie 
before  you,  that  have  scarcely  been  breatheaupoii 
and  how  objects  that  seem  of  no  importance  sre 
connected  with  other  objects  of  real  magnitude  in 
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tke  system  of  life,  and  supply  sources  of  amuse- 
BiAity  and  matter  for  contemplation. 
'■'  .  «  Yours,"  &c. 


As  my  correspondent  has  left  me  a  little  room, 
[tlniik  It  will  be  an  act  of  gratitude  towards  him 
io  insert  a  fihort  epistle  I  received  some  weeks  ago, 
i^ch  will  help  to  vindicate  the  importance  of  his 
nArject,  by  showing  on  how  much  minuter  frivoli- 
ibs  the  thoughts  of  half  the  world  are  exercised. 


^  TO  MR.  SIMON  OLiyE-BRANCH. 


'''SIR, 


'  **  Amons  the  various  articles  of  useful  infor- 
mation with  which  our  diurnal  prints  abound,  there 
ftre  none  which  I  breakfast  upon  with  greater  appe- 
tite than  those  paragraphs  which  give  us  an  account 
of  the  motions  of  our  superiors.  What  particular 
igtisfaction  must  it  afford  readers  of  the  class  to 
ubich  I  belong,  to  be  informed  that  a  great  man 
dined  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  got  into  his 
pdst-chaise  at  twelve,  and,  while  he  wias  taking  his 
afternoon's  nap,  was  conveyed  to  Brighthelmstone 
to  sapper  at  nine  the  next  morning! 

'  **  1  am  only  kept  from  travelling  by  one  consi- 
ttration,  which  I  conceive  is  a  pretty  ordinary  one 
nong  persons  of  circumscribed  incomes.  In  this 
iflUUh^,  however,  I  am  greatly  consoled  by  the 
pCnisaf  of  such  books  and  papers  as  describe  the 
titnreb  of  others.-  As  I  have  a  pious  confidence  in 
Ae  Teracity  of  all  writers  of  travels,  especially  if 
Ibey  write  thek  own>  I  take  a  more  than  common 
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interest  in  this  sort  of  reading,  and  my  mind  is  foil, 
of  a  new  creation,  into  which  I  can  slip  at  plet-] 
sure,  when  any  thing  disgusts  me  in  the  visible ' 
world.  So  extensive  has  been  my  reading  on  thm 
subjects,  that  I  have  very  little  to  learn  at  present 
from  such  as  go  about  the  world  by  day-light:  bat 
as  it  is  of  late  the  custom  to  peregrinate  by  niffbty 
1  think  a  volume  of  road-dreams,  or,  where  mej 
have  lamps  in  their  carriages,  highway  lucubratioo%  - 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

**  But  to  return  to  the  daily  accounts  which  Vf 
receive  of  those  that  move  in  a  sphere  above  us»  I . 
fear  I  cannot  make  your  readers  sensible  of  the  si*  i 
tisfaction  I  have  just  enjoyed,  from  being  positivdj ' 
informed  that  the  duke  of  Ditchend,  who  reposed 
yesterday  at  Newmarket,  sleeps  to-morrow  ih  town, 
and  being  able  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  fact  • 
of  lord  Feeble's  arrival  at  Bath.    Sir  John  Garf  on, 
driving  down  Pall-Mali,  in  his  phaeton,  gives  a 
pleasing  jog  to  my  spirits ;  lord  Canaille's  losses  at 
play  inspire  me  with  pathetic  emotions;  lady  Jump- 
er's delivery  excites  my  sympathies;  and  Dr.  Gob- 
biestone's  gout  throws  me  into  a  delicious  melan- 
choly.   My  soul  feasts  with  delight  on  the  motioDS 
of  the  court;  and  my  bosom  glows  with  satisfaction 
when  I  read  of  a  journey  to  Windsor,  and  am  as* 
sured  that  the  royal  family  have  all  had  their  din- 
ner.  I  sometimes  imagine  myself  controuler  of  the 
universe,  and  that  these  accounts  are  officially  laid 
before  me.    In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  tellyoa 
how  much  tender  anxiety  is  bred  in  me  for  my 
species  by  this  kind  of  reading,  and  how  much  I 
learn  to  forget  myself  in  these  glowing  pictures 
and  moving  details  of  other  men's  actions  and  con- 
cerns.   Indeed,  I  would  have  every  motion  of  the 
Great,  however  mmute,  announced  in  the  way, 
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rhich  a  grave  author  informs  me  is  practised  in 
lonomotapa,  where,  when  the  king  sneezes  in 
rooniy  those  present  greet  him  in  a  voice  loud 
Boogh  to  be  heard  by  those  in  the  anticham- 
er;  these  give  the  same  warning  to  those  in 
tie  next  rooms;  thence  it  goes  into  the  courts 
ext  into  the  places  nearest  the  palace,  and  at 
sngth  into  the  town ;  so  that  in  a  few  momenta  all 
laces  resound  with  acclamations.  If  every  action 
f  those  above  us  could  be  so  extended,  and  every 
oand  that  issues  from  them  be  promulgated  in  the 
ame  authentic  and  official  manner,  it  would  afford 
ofinite  satisfaction  to  their  curious  inferiors;  and  I 
m.  sure  none  would  take  greater  delight  in  hear- 
ng  from  them  this  way. than, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

•<  PETER  PRY."' 


■  > 
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0  imitatoresj  servumpecus,  tU  mild  sape 
JHlem,  sapejocum  veUri  movSre  tumuUut, 

HOB.  XTL.  1. 19^  19L 

O  imitators  vile !  O  slavish  herd ! 

How  oft  within  me  have  your  efiS>rt8  stirr'd 

The  spleen,  how  oft  with  laughter  shook  my  bearil 

I  KNOW  of  no  quality  of  the  mind  of  a  more  generd 
force  than  the  love  of  imitation:   every  drcmii- 
stance  of  opinion  or  behaviour  bends  to  it  by  d^ 
grees;  and  often  while  we  suppose  ourselves  is- 
trenched  in  a'  most  inflexible  smgularity,  we  are 
working  aflter  some  secret  model  which  engages  o 
insensibly,  and  in  a  manner  steals  us  from  our- 
selves.    My  old  housekeeper  is  an  instance  of  tlie 
truth  of  this  observation ;  the  irregularities  and 
roughnesses  of  whose  temper  are  everyday  yiddiqf 
to  the  contagion  of  tranquillity,  and  to  the  get/i 
influence  of  my  mother's  example.    My  principal 
correspondent  in  town,  between  whom  and  myielf 
there  subsists  so  regular  an  intercourse,  and  woo  if 
my  first  cousin  by  my  father's  side,  is  mightily 
taken  with  the  smooth  and  uniform  character  ef 
the  Olive-Branch  family.    I  am  informed  he  haiio 
successfully  hit  my  manner,  and  the  turn  of  nj 
features,  that  the  other  day,  upon  his  entering  A 
coffee-room,  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman  de* 
clared,  that  Old  Simon  was  come  up  to  town— and 
spread  a  general  alarm.     The  curiosity  of  all  pre- 
sent grew  so  troublesome  to  my  representative,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  contracting  his  brows,  aod 
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owing  evident  signs  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
388,  which  immediately  convinced  the  whole  room 
at  the  original  Mr.  Simon  Olive- Branch  must  be 
ill  in  Northamptonshire.    I  have  desired  him  to 
id  a  tail  to  his  wig,  and  to  dismiss  his  little  round 
ickles  and  sugar-loaf  buttons,  that  he  may  be  less 
spicious  for  the  future  in  public  places. 
in  our  own  society,  I  have  seen  both  the  good  and 
e  bad  effects  of  this  love  of  imitation.  It  appears 
!ry  evident  to  me  that  the  gentlemanlike  and  easy 
anners  of  Mr.  Shapely  have  greatly  won  upon  Mr. 
amaby,  the  churchwarden,  with  whose  homely 
yle  01  behaviour  my  readers  have  been  long  ago 
ade  acquainted.  If  my  friend,  Mr.  Barnaby,  could 
lye  contented  himself  with  catching  the  spirit  of 
[r.Shapely's  behaviour,  his  fear  of  disconcerting, 
iiattention  to  the  person  addressing  himself  to  him » 
if  tenderness  of  contradiction,  his  silence  on  all 
istf  era  of  obligation,  his  frugal  mention  of  himself, 
nd  his  little  curiosity  in  other  men's  concerns,  he 
light  have  gained  his  point  without  laying  himself 
pen  to  ridicule  by  abandoning  his  natural  manners. 
ifit,  unhappily,  it  is  the  exterior  about  which  Mr* 
lamaby  has  grown  so  solicitous ;  and  being  of  a 
alky  unactive  make,  the  determined  manner  in 
rhich  he  executes  his  civilities,  frequently  ends  in  a 
■tastrophe  that  completely  disappomts  his  purpose. 
f  you  drop  your  tea-spoon,  your  head  encounters 
f  r.  Bamaby  s  as  you  endeavour  to  recover  it.  As  he 
ises  with  the  prize  in  his  hand,  he  comes  with  such 
ory  against  the  table,  that  every  glass  and  tea-cup 
I  tnrown  down^  and  the  Echo  vehemently  excited. 
i.t  last  you  are  presented  with  your  spoon,  but  the 
ame  courteous  hand  oversets  your  tea.    You  are 
raided,  and  rendered  uncomfortable  for  the  even- 
ng;  and  Mr.  Bamaby  retires  to  his  place,  with  a  fit 

II  2 
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of  coughing,  that  lasts  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  keeps  the  Echo  in  constant  amaze. 

Last  night  this  singular  gentleman  came  to  our 
society  with  a  pair  of  ruMes  and  a  snuff-box;  look- 
ing, as  Mr.  Allworth  says,  like  beef  d  la  sRotfe. 
Every  tender  of  his  snuff-box  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  some  inconvenience  to  his  neighbour ;  for  ai  he 
generally  gives  his  arm  a  swing  upon  these  occa- 
sions, it  is  sure  to  take  by  the  way  sombody's  nosCi 
or  wig,  or  spectacles,  and  give  them  a  rerj  rude 
assault.  In  short,  Mr.  Barnaby's  hostile  ciTilltin 
ha^e  put  us  all  in  such  bodily  fear,  that  it  is  agreed 
amongst  us,  that,  unless  the  paroxysm  die  airiy 
.  of  itself,  which  we  trust  it  will  soon  do,  we  moit 
think  of  some  laws  for  the  restraint  of  boisterooi 
breeding. 

I  observe  with  great  pleasure,  however,  that  Ail 
love  of  imitation  is  directed  to  another  object  in  oar 
club,  from  which  no  ridiculous  misconceptions  can 
possibly  arise.  The  sentiments  and  maxims  of  Mr. 
Allworth  begin  to  be  retailed  by  every  member  of 
the  society,  and  his  temperate  use  of  words  is  be- 
coming very  general.  Thus,  when  we  are  emulooi 
of  a  person's  spirit  and  principles,  rather  than  hii 
manner,  our  attempts  are  generally  to  a  certain  de- 
'  gree  successful ;  and  if  we  fail,  we  are  but  where  we 
were,  without  any  superinduced  absurdities  of  car- 
riage and  behaviour.  If  we  succeed  in  our  endea* 
vours,  we  often  carry  more  points  than  one ;  for  ihe 
new  habits  of  thinking  and  conversing  we  have  ac- 
quired, seldom  fail  to  give  a  new  effect  and  colour 
to  our  manners,  to  impress  on  our  conduct  new 
modes  of  address  aad  delivery,  and  to  give  to 
our  feelings  new  tones  of  utterutice  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  other  evening,  as  my  mother  and  myself 
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nre  nittiiig  on^r  the  parlour  fire,  we^happened  to 
II  upon  tne  subject  of  to-day's  paper.  I  remem- 
T  it  was  a  remark  of  my  moUier's,  that  those  per- 
ns whom  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  in 
€h  situations  of  eminence  as  necessarily  hold 
lem  out  as  objects  of  imitation  to  half  the  world, 
list  have  a  vast  deal  more  to  answer  for  than 
eir  own  conduct.  *'  The  eldest  son  of  the  crown/' 
MDtinued  she,  '*  what  a  mighty  influence  has  this 
in  over  the  nation  in  general !  Let  him  wear  the 
m  of  his  neckcloth  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and 
m  seam  of  his  locking  on  the  front  of  his  leg, 
id  in  a  fortnight's  time  not  a  leg  or  a  neck  but 
oiuld  receive  the  same  twist.  How  worthily  might 
|ch  an  influence  be  exerted  on  the  moral  charac- 
r  of  his  countrymen  i  How  easy  'twere  to  make 
the  fashion  to  be  just,  honourable,  and  religious, 
this  great  personage  could  be  convinced  that 
leie  werepomts  of  equal  importance  with  the  style 
^  a  head-dress,  or  the  structure  of  a  phaqton !  I 
idi  be  would  read  and  study,"  continued  the  good 
d  lady,  reaching  from  the  window-seat  a  small 
stSTO,  with  black  covers,  '*  this  excellent  book, 
hlch  belonged  to  your  great-grandfather,  and^ 
r  aught  I  know,  to  nis  ancestors  before  him." 
She  then  read  to  me  a  great  part  of  the  Life  of 
ir  FhUip  Sydney,  till  beginning  to  grow  weary,  she 
iQt  up  the  book,  and  thus  continued—-**  This 
tight  and  accomplished  cavalier  might,  if  he 
leased,  in  his  day,  have  set  the  fashion  of  a  shoe- 
By  or  have  altered  the  shape  of  evei^  man's  pe- 
ike  in  the  country ;  but  he  thought  it  more  be- 
ieming  his  manhood  and  his  greatness  of  soul  to 
old  out  a  brave  example  of  virtue  and  religion. 
fkSLd  all  were  looking  up  to  him  as  the  sample  of 
Miflc^y  of  elegance  and  gallantry,  he  was  be- 

h3 
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'thinking  himself  of  his  paraphrase  oi  the  PmIbm 
'He  fell,  fighting  for  his  country,  and  died  ia  ai 
'act  of  Christian  charity," 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  thinking  that  it  migb 
not  be  much  amiss  if  a  petition  were  drawn  op  ti 
the  P — ce  of  W-les,  by  a  body  who  should  icfUi 
themselves  Christianity-mongers,  which  might  r« 
thus: 

"  HUMBLY  SHOWETH, 

"  That  your  petitioners  conceive  theyhtw 

fin  equal  title  with  the  buckle-makers  of  Binning' 

ham,   to  entreat  the  benefit   of  your  highneai'i 

sanction  to  the  interests  of  their'trade.     The  coo- 

merce  of  Virtue  and  Religion  is  the  most  import* 

ant  that  is  carried  on  by  this  prosperous  nation 

That  your  petitioners  are  convinced,  that  all  tbi 

articles  of  their  manufacture  are  of  sound  idc 

staple  consistency,  and  would  be  particularly  be 

coming  to  your  highnesses  figure  and  condition 

Your  petitioners  are  the  more  particularly  indacec 

to  throw  themselves  upon  your  royal  protection 

because   they  are  well   assured   that   their  con 

merce,   so  intrinsically  noble,  wants  nothing  t( 

promote  and  enlarge  it,  but  the  recommendation 

of  fashion,  which  your  highness  is  so   well  abk 

to  bestow  upon  it.    Your  petitioners  take  the  free 

dom  to  assure  you,  that  while  their  cause  wook 

borrow  great  advantages  from  your  polished  de* 

portment,    these   qualities  would   derive  infinite 

grace  and  dignity  from  their  new  connectioni 

Moreover,  they  pray  that  your  highness  would  nol 

content  yourself  with  being  negatively  virtuoui ; 

and  that  while  you  are,  to  the  great  joy  of  good 

and  loyal  men,  laying  down  your  imputed  extra- 

vaganccy  you  would  take  up,  to  fill  the  vactocji 
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some  of  those  Christian  habits  which  your  petition- 
ers deal  in,  and  which,  for  want  of  fashion,  He  long 
on  hand.  In  great  hopes  that  this  petition  will  find 
its  way  to  the  ear  of  your  highness,  your  petitioners 
will  ever  think  themselves  bound  to  pray,  with  a 
true  Christian  loyalty,  for  long  life  and  prosperity 
40  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  British  Crown/'  &c.  &c. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  moral  effects  of  imita- 
tion, and  shall  devote  the  rest  of  my  paper  to  a 
consideration  of  them  in  a  literarv  view. 

It  IS  in  these  provinces  that  imitation  is  for  the 
most  part  ill-directed,  and  pointed  at  the  manner  of 
an  original  rather  than  the  spirit  and  the  character. 
Fine  geniuses  are  always  bold,  and  pass  on  to  the 
very  verge  of  permission,  the  very  furthest  limit  of 
judgement  and  propriety ;  but  their  imitators  break 
down  the  barriers,  outrage  their  spirit,  and  distort 
their  manner  into  downright  caricature.  Most  imi- 
tators begin  at  the  wrong  end  ;  they  think  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  manner,  the 
spirit  will  succeed :  whereas  the  converse  of  this 
idea  is  the  real  truth  :  if  we  can  once  emulate  the 
spirit^  the  manner  will  generally  follow,  or  some 
manner  of  equal  grace  and  effect. 

For  the  decadency  of  dramatic  writing,  many  rea- 
sons may  be  given ;  but  no  one  strikes  me  more 
forcibly  than  the  rage  for  imitation,  so  character- 
istic of  modern  composition  :  for  perhaps  with  no 
kind  of  poetry  does  imitation  so  ill  agree  as  with 
that  of  the  stage.  Nature  and  real  life  is  its  only 
model :  and  the  fluctuation  of  common  opinions, 
sentiments,  and  manners,  requires  a  fresh  impression 
lo  be  taken  off  at  every  time  we  wish  to  exhibit  a 
Fikeness.  When  the  great  and  simple  effects  of 
passion  are  described,  as  in  the  epic  poetry,  imita- 
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tion  18  more  allowable  and  less  discoverable:  lucb 
general  descriptions  are  suitable  to  all  ages  ind 
nations.  Here  also  we  expect  one  general  cast  of 
language,  for  the  great  passions  of  the  mind  have 
always  the  same  tones  and  utterance:  but  when  we 
take  in  the  more  mixed  and  complicated  scheoie 
of  human  actions,  the  smaller  varieties  of  characteii 
and  the  more  multiplied  forms  of  distress,  cnielt]r, 
ambition,  intrigue,  love,  a&ctation,  and  fraud,  tae 
language  as  well  as  the  sentiments  must  be  soitel 
to  the  actual  course  of  real  life,  or  the  hearer  can- 
not participate  with  much  feeling  or  intelligenoe. 
Let  the  subjects  and  scenes  of  our  plays  be  what 
and  where  they  will ;  let  them  be  heroic  or  domes- 
tic; let  it  be  Athens  or  Venice;  the  piece  most 
wear  the  stamp  of  real  life,  the  colouring  moit 
show  the  breathing  vivacity  of  original  observatioo, 
or  not  a  genuine  tear  will  flow,  or  a  natural  laugh 
break  forth* 

To  all  these  ends  nothing  is  so  contrary  as  tbe 
jeffects  of  imitation,  which  excite  in  the  mind  of  tbe 
hearer  or  reader  a  disgusting  idea  of  artifice,  decep- 
tion, and  want  of  feehng  in  the  author:  and  efca 
though  it  remain  invisible  itself,  it  never  fails  to  im* 
press  its  character  wherever  it  prevails,  and  produces 
mcongruities  and  disproportions,  and  a  general  sick* 
liness  of  colouring,  that  fatigues  and  offends  the 
reader  of  animated  taste.  We  shall  no  where  perhap 
find  these  observations  better  illustrated  than  u 
the  ridiculous  imitations  of  Shakspeare,  so  common 
among  our  modern  dramatic  writers.  It  is  not  by 
imitating  but  by  emulating  this  great  poet,  and  bv 
copying  unweariedly  from  the  same  model  whicn 
he  himself  had  ever  before  him,  that  we  can  hope 
to  rise  to  any  sort  of  resemblance.  We  make  but 
Httle  advancement  towards  this  perfection,  by  a 
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)erficial  mitiricry  of  his  forms  of  expression,  and 
Me  antiquated  words,  of  which  time,  not  Shak* 
)are,  is  properly  the  author. 
When  Shakspeare  wrote,  his  style  was  doubtless 
the  most  popular  and  familiar  sort.  In  the  merit 
language,  therefore,  we  best  imitate  this  great 
thor,  when  we  adopt  the  most  natural  and  suit- 
B  expressions  relatively  to  the  times  in  which  we 
Bf  and  to  which  we  write.  It  is  plain,  that  the 
ae  language  which  was  natural  and  simple  in  his 
le,  has  lost  that  character  in  our  own,  and  is  be- 
ne difficult,  remote,  and  affected.  We  reverence 
[ft  the  author  himself;  we  are  prepared  to  expect 
D  a  writer  of  that  age ;  we  revere  it  as  the  rusty 
nour  of  our  ancestors,  which  would  nevertheless 
m  ridiculous  enough  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
dem  cavalier*. 

;t  has  been  the  fate  of  another  great  original  wri- 
in  our  own  country  to  be  succeeded  by  a  crowd 
iinworthy  imitators :  I  speak  of  the  author  of 
istram  Shandy.  As  his  manner  was  extraor« 
try,  this  has  been  the  great  object  of  imitation 
the  tribe  of  his  copyists.  It  has  been  the  fate 
this  man  to  have  his  style  and  composition  de- 
ded  by  the  deformed  likenesses  through  which 
J  have  been  held  up  to  vulgar  view.  All  his 
tators  are  in  the  same  cant ;  and  we  will  con< 
de  this  paper  with  a  specimen  that  may  do  for 
m  all. 

Siiice  these  observations  were  written,  a  play  has  been  repre- 
ad  on  our  stage,  in  tinies  truly  discouraging  to  such  ^n  attempt, 
DJMS  in  which  the  depravity  of  public  taste  has  well  nigh  couf- 
sd  the  theatre  into  a  puppetshow,  which  has  surmounted  these 
hnmtages,  and  struck  so  vigorously  on  the  chord  of  nature 
feding,  as  in  some^  measure  to  shake  us  out  of  our  dullness, 
ilinn  the  sleeping  sense  of  the  nation.  Such  is  the  '*  Wheel 
ortune,'*  written  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 
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"  THE  TOUR  OF  SENTIMENT. 


"  And  so  I — said  I,  on  entering  the  famed  town  of 
Brentford — and  so  ! — I  could  bear  it  no  longer— I 
gushed  into  a  flood  of  tears — An  unfeeling  .batcher 
who  stood  near,  and  who  had  no  joy  above  the  fruit- 
less struggles  of  the  ox  who  tottered  under  his  azC) 
pointed  me  out  to  the  ridicule  of  his  hardened  con* 
rades— -  A  glow  of  shame,  which  by  the  bye  human 
nature  cannot  always  suppress,  suffused  my  chedc^ 
This,  said  I,  is  the  dark  side  of  things — My  hone 
(who  perhaps  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal-— 'til  I 
pliant  beast)  went  onward,  as  if  gratetultbatlbid 
spared  the  spur.    Before  I  knew  that  I  was  cot  of 
the  reach  of  the  butcher's  taunts,  my  fisuthful  steel 
stopped,  as  if  unwilling  to  interrupt  my  reverie-Ht 
Mr.  March's  great  inn  at  Salt-hill. — And  in  wfalt» 
said  I,  am  I  superior  to  the  labouring  wretches  tint 
herd  in  the  meaner  houses  which  are  open  to  their 
more  circumscribed  necessities  ?  A  convictira  of 
self- applause  invigorated  my  whole  frame.:— In  nf 
life  I  never  experienced  a  more  tranquil  glow  of  ani- 
mated sensibility. — A  chequered  wincbw- shutter 
soon  caught  my  eye — 'Good  entertainment  for  ma 
and  horse' — Aye,  aye,  said  I — ^for  my  late  triumph 
over  pride  stiJl  made  my  blood  dance  in  milder 
meanders  through  my  vems — Aye,  aye,  said  I,  and 
I  patted  the  meek  neck  of  my  faithful  companion-' 
Aye,  aye,  said  I,  and  I  hope  we  may  reverse  the 
motto,  and  say,  *  Good  man  and  horse  for  entertiia- 
ment' — and  so  saying,  I  gave  my  horse  to  booeit 
Will  the  ostler ;  and  walking  briskly  into  the  word 
room  I  could  find,  I  fared  sumptuously  on  a  crust  of 
brown  bread  half  mouldy  with  agOy  and  a  glflfo' 
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vphicb  I  drew  from  the  pail  in  which  my  steed 
en  drinking.  The  worldh'ng  will  smile  at  my 
cation-— but  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am 
I  a  language  which  the  worldling  cannot  un- 
id. 

'is  stranse!  said  I — passing  strange,   that 
i  cooks  diould  be  called  in,  when  sentiment 
re  80  keen  a  zest  to  the  homeliest  fare ! — [A 
lied  each  eye  as  I  spoke — I  know  not  how 
Eime  there — and  as  the  heart  is  not  made  for 
ies,  I  did  not  stay  to  inquire.]  Thou,  hapless 
y  said  I  to  my  faithful  steed,  art  unacqiiamted 
lis  luxury.   Esopus  knew  it  not,  or  peacocks* 
»  would  not  have  been  in  his  bill  of  fare.     I 
with  vehemence  ;  and  I  fear  my  quiet  compa- 
nffered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  master — for 
pped  suddenly,  hung  his  head,  and  presented 
.tade  so  moving,  and  so  pregnant  with  silent 
ichy  that  Balaam's  ass,  with  all  his  loquacity, 
have  suffered  by  the  comparison.     '  Pardon 
lid  I,  *  most  useful  and  harmless  creature,  if 
\  unwarily  drawn  innocent  blood.'    My  tones, 
loke,  were  sweet  and  flexible — partaking  of 
Mag  philanthropy  of  the  soul  that  gave  t£em 
nee.   His  gentle  nature  was  appeased  —he  re- 
sdbis  pace — *  Kind  heaven,'  said  I, '  for  once 
ie  thy  decrees,  and  srant  my  excellent  beast 
nmortality  he  ments,  by  virtues  his  rider 
i  be  proud  to  possess.'    Whether  my  imagina* 
ras  warmed  by  a  train  of  reflections,  each  of 
I  would  put  the  tyrant  conqueror  to  shame,  or 
ler  merit,  though  in  a  quadruped,  is  never  un- 
sd — ^but  it  matters  not— the  effect  was  the 
: '  (we  are  ever  prone  to  judge  by  events ; )  so 
ly'  that  he  reared  exultingly  as  I  finished  my 
in  '  He  had  never  thus  raised  himself  before*. 
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his  humble  disposition  kept  him  nearer  the  earth.— 
And  why^  said  I,  should  I  reject  the  suggestions  of 
my  expanding  heart  ?  Xanthus,  said  I,  prophesied 
before  thee,  honest  brute,  I  embrace  the  omen ; 
and,  if  I  am  credulous,  let  me  not  be  scoffed.  Achilles 
was  so  before  me — And  so  saying,  I  raised  my  eyes, 
which,  by  a  habit  of  thoughtfulness,  were  generally 
rivetted  to  my  horse's  mane,  to  view  the  streets  « 

SLOUGH. 

"  Shush  /—'tis  an  mvidious  name — but  let  thit 
pass. — Charity  would  perhaps  have  chosen  a  ten-, 
derer  appellation :  but  are  not  words  mtended  as  the 
pictures  of  ideas?  The  town,  reader,  is  not  dean;, 
and  the  mire  which  my  steed  gathered  in  his  passage 
through  it  impressed  more  forcibly  upon  my  mind 
the  appositeness  of  the  title. — Yet  what  will  not 
habit  effect? — The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  defiled,  were  illumined  with  serenity;  but 
the  solution  is  not  yet  complete. — Patriotism  wfll 
have,  its  dues— it  was  native  dirt ;  and  who  shall' 
say  that  the  natale  solum  can  ever  inconvenience  or 
disfigure? — The  mystery  was  at  an  end — or  I  waf 
too  indolent  to  pursue  the  inquiry — or  perhaps 
pride  concealed  the  deficiencies  of  my  theoir,  as  is 
oflen  the  case  with  wiser  men,  or  what  shall  we 
say  to  Descartes  and  his  atoms  ? — But  be  it  as  it 
may — when  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  difficul* 
ties,  one  may  fail  in  the  primary  end — but  it  ii 
made  up  to  us  in  another  way;  and  the  self-applause 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  strenuous  endeavouit 
more  than  pays  us  for  our  trouble.  If  I  am  wrong^. 
let  not  a  cruel  world  too  harshly  buffet  my  system— 
A  fly's  wing  might  overturn  it — I  have  a  heart  too 
feeble  and  tender  to  sustain  the  pcDaltiea  to  which 


lie  errors  of  my  head  might  expose  it. — *  Do  not 
lughy  but  pity  me/ 


» »» 


It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  something  on 
\ie  signs  and  evidences  of  imitation  in  authors ;  but 
ie  question  is  too  diffusive  for  my  present-  paper. 
cannot  help  remarking,  however,  while  I  am  upon 
'^  that  we  are  to  make  up  our  judgments  in  this 
latter  from  evidences  which  lie  both  in  the  senti- 
lent  and  in  the  writer.  No  man  has  better  d^cribed 
'hat  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  respect 
>:the  writer,  than  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Imi- 
ition. — **  If  a  northern  poet,"  says  he,  "  describe 
a  Italian  spring — if  an  author  of  a  gloomy  dispo- 
tioa  delineate  scenes  of  merriment — if  we  find  a 
ourse  of  sentiments  or  cast  of  composition  difier- 
nt  from  that  to  which  genius,  situation,  or  com- 
lesion,  would  naturally  lead ;  that  is,  if  a  re- 
time man  write  like  a  man  of  the  world,  if  a  great 
Tit^r  deviate  much  from  his  natural  manner,  if  a 
imane.man  deal  much  in  bitter  and  acrimonious 
mtiments — we  may  judge  them  all  to  be  led  away 
f.the  charms  of  imitation."  We  must  make  also 
comparison  between  the  general  turns  of  senti- 
lent  and  manner  by  which  two  writers  are  charac- 
njzed ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  affinity  we  think 
'6^  can.  perceive  between  them,  we  should  be  dis- 
lOiied  to.  think  a  similitude  of  thought  fortuitous. 
•Perhaps  this  apology  capnot  fairly  be  made  for 
^Bcitu^,  one  of  whose  mpst  beautiful  passages  rums 
qspiciously  parallel  with. one;  I  met  with  the  otlier 
«iy.in;U>e.  twelfth  chapter  of  Xenophon!s.  Ag^si- 

VOL.  XXXVI.  I 
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^^  Hue  illuc  agebatur  Galba  vario  ttnbm  iuc 
tuantis  impulsu,  completes  undique  baailidi  d 
templis  lugubri  prospectu.  Neque  populi  nee  pldm 
nlla  vox,  sed  attoniti  vultus,  et  conversse  ad  omnii 
aures;  non  tumultus,  non  quies — quale  tnipi 
met^  et  magnae  irae  silentium  est." 

TACIT.  HIST.  LIB.  L  iL 
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In  determining  with  respect  to  the  probabDilf 
of  imitation  from  a  consideration  of  the  aentinwitf 
we  perceive  that  one  thought,  by  its  ewn  nttvi 
and  quality,  is  more  probable  than  anoUier  to  bait 
occurred  accidentally  to  different  writers;  h1 
therefore  that,  notwithstanding  the  widest  diniai' 
litude  of  character,  authors  may  sometimes  esUbil 
remarkable  coincidences,  without  deserving  to  be 
suspected  of  imitation.  Thus,  the  well-renembcni 
sentiment  in  the  play  of  Terence,  Homo  new,  Ac. 
is  exactly  expressed  in  a  line  which  I  read  a  lose 
time  ago,  in  the  first  or  second  part  of  Lnciaoi 
Panegyric  on  Demonax;  but  which  I  do  not  R* 
member  well  enough  to  quote. 

The  resemblance  which  a  passage  of  Menander 
in  Hirelius  bears  to  the  Scriptural  commandmeatif 
is  remarkable,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribe! 
to  imitation,  but  to  the  breadth,  compass,  and  oitt- 
versality  of  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  home  ip- 
peal  they  make  to  the  moral  sense  and  ourgeoenl 
nature. — *^  If  any  one,  O  Pamphilus,  think  thatbj 
merely  offering  a  sacrifice  he  can  arrire  at  tbi 
favour  of  God,  he  has  an  unworthy  opinion  of  hiSr 
and  will  find  himself  mistaken,  tie  must  beoosie 
a  man  of  virtue^  beneficial  to  society;  must  aei 
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ite  yirgiQS  nor  commit  adultery,  nor  steal,  nor 
ler;  and  the  wife,  house,  horse,  youths,  and 
M  of  another,  he  must  not  covet  them. — Sacri- 
iierefore  to  God  with  justice  and  benevolence; 
our  purity  therefore  be  in  your  hearts  rather 
in  your  garments." 

is  altogether  the  operation  of  a  nice  judgement 
iscem  the  true  marks  of  imitation.  Upon  the 
osideration  of  a  passage  which  at  first  wore  a 
icious  appearance,  we  often  discover  that  there 
a  train  of  thought  in  the  writer's  mind,  which 
aecessarily  to  it,  and  that  to  have  avoided  the 
mUance  would  have  been  really  an  effort  of 
y,  and  an  injustice  to  himself.  Truth  and  fact 
and  the  same  track  of  observation,  will  often 
B  two  writers  upon  the  same  adoptions ;  and 
acrificing  too  much  to  a  delicate  scrupulosity, 
Qthor  may  submit  to  a  cruel  defalcation  of  bus 
oipal  idea.  Would  any  man  have  chosen  that 
aathor  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
)ce,  should  have  given  up  the  following  tran- 
ident  passage,  because  part  of  the  thought,  or 
er  the  fact  on  which  it  is  grounded,  occurs  in 
on  or  in  Virgil? 

Our  political  system  is  placed  in  a  just  cor- 
ondence  and  symmetry  with  the  order  of  the 
Id,  and  with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to 
nrmanent  body  composed  of  transitory  parts ; 
rein,  by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom, 
ildine  together  the  great  mysterious  incorpora- 

of  me  human  race,  the  whole  at  one  time  is 
nr  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young,  but,  in  a  con- 
9n  of  unchangeable  constancy,  moves  on  through 
▼aried  tenor  of  perpetual  aecay,  fall,  renova- 
,  and  progression."  Burke's  Reflections, 

i2 
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**  Never  til  el  es«,  however  admirable  this  work  ap- 
pears, it  is  not  the  individuals  that  are  the  most 
wonderful,  but  the  whole  under  which  these  indi- 
viduals are  in  perpetual  fluctuation. — It  is  in  the 
succession,  reproduction,  and  duration  of  species, 
that  nature  becomes  inconceivable.  This  mysteri- 
ous faculty  of  reproduction  which  resides  alone  in 
animals  and  vegetables — this  kind  of  unity  in  di- 
versity, always  subsisting,  and  seemingly  eternal-' 
this  procreative  power,  which  perpetually  exer- 
cises itself,  without  being  destroyed — is  a  secret, 
tlie  depth  of  which  we  are  unable  to  fathom." 

Buf  FOK,  Nat.  Hist.  Aninu 

Jilr^o  ipsas  qtiamvis  angusii  terminus  eM 
Excipiat  (neque  enim  plus  septima  ducituneifiuj 
Seel  genus  immortale  manet,  muhosqueper  amos' 
StatforLuna  ilomus,  et  am  numerantur  avorunu 
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I  am  sorry  that  my  limits  allow  me  to  sty  do' 
more  on  this  head  of  imitation,  as  I  am  persuaded 
of  its  importance  to  the  general  objects  of  liten- 
ture.  To  suspect  it  everywhere,  and  on  insufficient 
grounds,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  be  dupes  to  iti 
artifices,  are  extremes  that  tend  equally  to  betray 
our  judgements. 
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Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay. 

TOPI. 

ly  revolving  the  general  cast  and  spirit  of  such  of 
my  lucubrations  as  have  been  committed  to  the 
irorld,  I  cannot  help  secretly  accusing  myself  of 
treating  the  votaries  of  fashion  with  too  little  in« 
diligence.  So  much  has  this  lain  upon  my  con- 
KdencCy  that  I  determined,  a  few  days  ago,  upon 
ooaking  them  some  reparation;  and  accordingly 
mrote  with  great  urgency  to  my  friend  the  Projec- 
tor,  to  turn  the  course  of  his  l^ours,  as  far  as  pos- 
Bble»  into  a  channel  that  might  produce  some  ad- 
fiDtaffes  to  fashionable  life.  He  has  accordingly  ex- 
erted nimself  with  his  usual  vigour  and  alacrity,  and 
has  sent  me  several  draughts  and  plans  designed  for 
the  ease  and  benefit  of  the  world  of  fashion.  The 
first  produce  of  his  lucubrations  is  a  system  of  eco- 
Bomy,  by  which  the  Great  will  be  enabled  at  once 
to  abridge  their  expense  of  time,  of  pocket,  and  of 
study.  His  conceptions  are  given  to  me  almost  in 
the  following  words : 

**  To  persons  whose  lives  are  full  of  business,  and 
of  great  concern  to  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
creatures,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  people 
of  fashion,  no  gift  is  so  worthy  of  being  cherished 
is  time : — to  economise  and  preserve  wbicbi  I  pro* 
(ose  the  following  rules : 

i3 


F5^-^-;.jiv  **  4tlily-  When  time  is  heavy  with  ]assitu< 

R'  •  «*?j,  (lull  with  inoccunation.  hctender  of  usi 


L '/^j  dull  with  inoccupation,  be  tender  of  usi 

''-  ">*»  this  torpid  and  vapourisli  condition,  and 


"ftr." ' 


p^^  mJ  vour  to  refresh  it  by  the  slumbers  of  ir 

iiiy^  **  5thly.  Make  up  your  mind  at  once  and 

cably  on  every  question :  by  these  mei 
save  the  time  tliat  would  otherwise  be 
choosing,  and  need  never  after  waste 
ment  in  hearing  what  another  man  has 
**  Gthly.  Avoid  the  acquisition  of  too  ma 
ideas,  which  will  demand  considerable 
arrange  in  your  minds.  The  fewer  you 
the  more  speedily  will  your  measures  bi 
and  your  resolutions  formed ;  it  being 
shorter  process  to  determine  with  twi 
tlian  witli  half  a  score. 
**  Tthly.  Dispossess  yourself  as  much  as  pes 
all  feeling  for  other  men  ;  sorrow  for  oi 
n  double  consumer,  and  lights  at  bol 
the  torch  of  existence.  We  lose  to  ou 
,T-';,j|  ^he  present  moment,  and  quicken  tl 

'•\'^  proach  of  gray  hairs  and  the  grave. 
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the  sacrifices  you  make  to  tlicm,  or  of  their 
consequences  to  otlier  men. 

*  lOthly.  Let  all  your  time  be  spent  upon  yourself, 
on  tlie  farmer's  principle  of  spending  his  ma- 
nure on  his  own  grounds ;  and  let  your  con- 
stant admiration  of  your  own  perfections  ab- 
sorb all  the  praise  that  is  due  from  you  to 
others. 

'  llthl}^  Fill  up  your  time  as  much  as  possible 
with  pleasures  that  exclude  participation. 

12thly.  Tlie  last  and  greatest  rule  is  this: — Al- 
low no  time  for  praying,  or  for  works  of 
charity :  for  this  is  giving  up  a  portion  of  our 
time  to  eternity,  which  is  a  greater  absurdity 
than  sending  presents  to  Crcesus,  or  pouring 
water  into  the  ocean." 

So  much  for  my  friend's  rules  for  the  economy  of 
ne,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  fashionable 
Dfld.  He  next  considers  the  various  articles  in 
liich  money  may  be  saved,  so  that  a  sufficiency 
ay  be  preserved  for  the  uses  of  gaming,  and  the 
itiness  of  dissipati6n. 

Irt.  AH  expensive  feelings  and  sensations  to  be 
subdued  ;  such  as  compassion,  generosity,  pa- 
triotism, and  public  spirit. 

2d]y.  The  money  bestowed  on  horses  to  be 
saved  out  of  the  education  of  our  children ; 
they  are,  therefore,  to  be  sent  to'  school  where 
the  cheapest  bargain  can  be  made  for  them. 

Sdly.  To  banish  hospitality  from  our  bosoms,^ 
and  to  ask  the  company  of  our  friends  for  the 
sake  of  pillaging  them  at  play,  and  in  a  view 
to  the  douceurs  which  they  in  course  leave  be- 
hind them,  and  which  M^e  divide  with  our^scr- 
Vants. 
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**  4«thly.  To  sacrifice  comfort  to  ostentation  in 
every  article  of  life ;  to  go  without  substantial 
conveniences,  for  the  sake  of  shining  supor- 
fluities ;  to  be  misers  at  home,  that  we  may 
look  like  prodigals  in  public;  and  to  live  like 
beggars  in  secret,  to  glitter  like  princei 
abroad. 

**  5thly.  To  abandon  all  poor  relations,  and  to  be 
charitable  only  to  those  who  are  much  richer 
than  ourselves — this  is  pious  usury. 

*^  6thly.  To  be  loud  against  the  ingratitude  of  the 
poor,  which  we  have  never  experienced ;  and 
to  reserve  our  charity  for  deserving  objects, 
which  we  are  determined  never  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

*'  7thly.  To  be  active  and  forward  in  speculatire 
schemes  of  charity^  which  we  are  well  assured 
can  never  take  place ;  while  we  are  silently 
raising  our  rents,  to  the  ruin  of  distressed  &• 
milies. 

"  8thly.  To  pass  by  the  door  of  Famine,  with  our 
money  glued  to  our  pockets ;  while,  to  see  a 
new  dancer  at  the  Opera  in  the  eveninff,  we 
draw  our  purse-strings  as  generously  as  pnnces. 

'^  9thly.  To  repair  to  the  house  of  Distress,  not  to 
dissipate  our  money  in  common-place  acts  (t 
compassion  and  generosity,  but  to  extort  good 
bargains  from  hunger  and  necessity,  and  to 
purchase  at  cheap  rates  the  last  valuable  relics 
of  perishing  fortunes. 

^*  lOthly.  To  be  lavish  of  kind  speeches,  which 
cost  nothing ;  and  to  lament,  when  death  has 
come  in  relief  to  miseiy,  that  the  dream' 
stances  of  so  melancholy  a  case  were  not 
known  to  us  in  time  to  afford  us  the  luxury  d 
exercising  our  humanity." 
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shall  now  retail  my  friend's  hints  ibr  the  econo- 
of  learning  and  morality. 

St*  To  become  a  member  of  two  or  three  learn- 
ed societies  ;  for  thus  we  maintain  the  tith?  of 
philosopher,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  a  few  guineas 
a  year. 

lly.  Instead  of  collecting  a  library,  to  belong 
to  a  reading  club,  where  one  book  may  serve 
many  persons,  and  where  the  waiter  takes  the 
responsibility  of  choice'  off  our  hands,  and 
contracts  to  supply  books,  as  he  usually  does 
cards. 

Uy.  A  cheap  system  of  morality  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  introductory  parts  of  adver- 
tisements, which  may  do  for  ourselves  and 
children.  For  instance — Some  fine  sentiments 
oh  the  passions  may  be  found  in  the  advertise- 
ment oi  the  Cyprian  Preventive — The  Dumb 
Dolly,  or  a  machine  for  washing,  is  recom- 
mended by  some  lively  remarks  on  the  saving 
of  time. — An  elegant  preface  on  parental  du- 
ties ushers  in  the  famous  pills  for  conception. 
—The  great  fecundity  of  nature  is  a  natural 
theme  of  admiration  in  the  advertbement  of 
the  Persian  powder  for  lice. — The  contagion 
of  bad  communications  is  very  forcibly  de- 
scanted upon  by  the  inventor  of  the  antiv&rio- 
h'que  bags  against  the  infection  of  the  small- 
pox, &c. — A  sincere  believer  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments  conscientiously  recommends 
his  elastic  desiderata The  advantages  of  ex- 
ercise arc  set  forth  very  pointedly  m  recom- 
mendation of  a  plaster  for  dorns. — The  in- 
ventor of  the  atjua  irfirifica  for  the  eye,  has  not 
forgotten  to  expatiate  on  the  tendency  which 
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the  contemplation  of  Nature's  works  has  to 
open  and  expand  the  mind/' 

These  valuable  passages  contain  all  the  monditj 
necessary  to  a  man  ofjashion.  The  rumbling  m 
his  carriage  will  soon  shake  them  together,  so  as 
to  form  them  into  a  compacted  system ;  and  lo 
furnished,  he  will  soon  acouire  the  title  of  a  greit 
philosopher  in  his  oum  circles* 

Together  with  his  system  of  fashionable  econo- 
my, my  friend  the  Projector  has  sent  me  somehinti 
for  a  visiting-map,  which  he  desires  me  to  lay  be> 
fore  the  elegant  part  of  my  readers.  To  this  mip 
there  are  to  be  an  equator,  ecliptic,  poles,  cirdei, 
degrees,  &c«  The  houses  where  visits  are  doe  are 
to  be  distributed  after  the  following  manner  ^- 
Persons  of  high  quality  are  situated  nearest  tho 
line,  as  claiming  the  greatest  warmth  of  attach- 
ment ;  and  all  above  the  degree  of  baronet  to  be 
placed  within  the  tropics*  In  the  degrees  without 
the  tropics,  our  acquaintance  to  be  ranged  ac- 
cording to  their  figure  and  fortune.  A  poor  rela^ 
tion  to  be  carried  to  a  very  cold  latitude ;  and  an 
old  friend  with  broken  fortunes  to  be  transported 
to  the  regions  of  eternal  frost.  Persons  or  cele- 
brity for  genius  or  beauty  to  be  placed  on  our  own 
meridian.  Whatever  part  of  the  map  has  most  of 
the  sun,  which  is  the  emblem  of  prosperity,  there 
your  visits  are  chiefly  to  be  directed,  till  this  lumi- 
nary again  forsake  them.  The  places  of  worship 
are  to  be  situated  on  the  tops  of  high  mountaiub 
which  will  afford  an  apology  for  leavmg  your  canl 
at  the  door  only  once  a  month  or  so.  As  visits  of 
charity  make  no  part  of  the  fashionable  scheme  of 
visiting,  the  poor  must  either  be  kept  at  a  great 
longitudinal  distance,  insulated  in  the  midst  of  the 
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ocean,  or  ice-bound  in  the  polar  extremities.  The 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  to  be  noted,  and  the  sun's 
passage  through  them  is  to  influence  the  spirit  and 
plan  of  your  visits.  While  he  passes,  through  Aries 
and  Taurus,  and  the  realms  of  Love,  let  love  be  the 
principal  object  of  your  visiting ;  but  when  he  en- 
ters Cancer,  you  may  fairly  let  yourself  loose  in 
scandal.  While  the  sun  is  in  Libra,  you  are  to  sit 
in  judgement  on  your  neighbours ;  and  during  his 
stay  in  Scorpio,  you  are  at  liberty  to  deal  around 
damnation  to  all  you  have  ever  known  or  heard  of* 
Persons  to  whom  you  may  happen  to  be  under 
mat  obligations^  are  to  be  placed  as  far  as  possi" 
Die  out  of  reach,  on  the  point  of  some  cape  or  pro-' 
montory,  at  the  back  of  impassable  mountains,  on 
tile  farther  side  of  vast  lakes,  or  in  the  midst  of 
forests  and  defiles,  or,  lastly,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea*  Your  creditors  are  to  be  set  down  in  the  map 
as  Nogayan  or  Katschintz  Tartars ;  and  in  your 
progress  you  are  to  do  all  you  can  to  avoid  the 
trade  winds,  which  may  hurry  you  against  your 
will  into  very  inhospitable  climes. 

My  friend  has  sent  me  one  or  two  more  contri- 
vances for  the  accommodation  of  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  community,  which  I  shall  lay  by  till  a 
fit  opportunity  calls  for  them. 

As,  by  some  accident  or  other,  it  has  transpired, 
diat  I  was  about  preparing  some  hints  for  the  im- 
provement of  visiting,  a  gentleman  whom  I  do  not 
know,  has  requested  me,  by  letter,  to  publish  the 
following  advertisement  for  him,  in  the  Looker-on, 
in  ao  pressing  a  manner,  that,  considering  too  the 
importance  of  the  communication,  I  dont  know 
how  to  refuse  it  insertion. 


u 


A  gentleman  at  the  court  end  of  the  towDy 
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*'  having  a  great  many  cariU  to  leave  inBlooi 
**  Hedford,  Hanover,  Cavendish,  Manches 
**  Grosvenor  squares,  wishes  for  an  agreeal 
^*  panion  who  has  been  used  to  travellinj 
'•  gentleman  is  of  a  cheerful  dispositioDi 
*'  readily  enter  into  any  scheme  that  ma) 
'^  culated  to  render  the  journey  pleasan 
*'  wishes  particularly  to  take  advantage  of 
'^  sent  fine  weather,  and  the  moon  which  n 
'*  before  the  genteel  part  of  the  morning! 

As  my  aim,  throughout  this  paper,  has 
conciliate  the  favour  of  my  fashionable  read 
to  make  up  for  past  severities,  I  think  twc 
which  I  have  received  from  a  gentleman  wli 
as  hearty  as  my.self  in  the  cause  of  the  grei 
will  not  badly  conclude  the  entertainnienl 
day. 


"  TO  MR.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 


"  SIR, 


"  Among  the  many  curious  and  ele^ 
commodations  for  the  rich  and  luxurious,  w. 
fertile  genius  of  my  countrymen  is  daily  pre 
no  art  seems  to  me  to  have  been  carried  tc 
perfection,  than  the  construction  of  those  n 
by  which  the  labour  of  locomotion  is  tra 
from  our  own  limbs  to  those  of  our  horses, 
the  help  of  which  we  preserve  the  sereniti 
minds  and  composure  of  spirits,  during  tJ 
violent  agitation  of  all  about  us,  and  the 
rapidity  of  motion  from  place  to  place. 

^'  I  hope  to  raise  myself  in  the  opinion 
readers,  as  9  person  of  elegant  taste,  when 
them  that  I  often  admire  a  gay  equipage,  at 
.of  being  run  over  by  it.  .  My  mind,  thonk  i 
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not  so  mean  ns  to  think  that  the  existence  of  a  poor 
pedestrian  deserves  the  least  consideration,  when 
opposed  to  the  sublime  satisfaction  a  youth  of  dis- 
tiDCtioD  must  enjoy  in  finding  that  dinner  at  the 
Thatched  House  has  not  waited  for  him  above  two 
hours.  Indeed,  as  the  poor  are  an  useless  and  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  creation,  and  are  likely  to  over- 
run the  rich,  if  the  rich  do  not  run  over  them,  I  am 
TBStly  pleased  when  I  see  persons  of  exalted  rank, 
or  great  fortunes,  whirl  over  the  pavement,  and 
especially  through  a  crowd,  making  us  Ay  on  all 
sides.  There  is  something  truly  magnificent,  and, 
indeed,  classical,  in  this ;  for,  if  1  recollect  right,  we 
read  of  armed  chariots,  in  the  ages  of  antiquity, 
driving  through  the  thickest  ranks,  and  mowing 
down  all  resistance ;  and  as  the  poor-rates  are  an 
enormous  burden  upon  us,  1  think  it  a  question  not 
unworthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  addition  of 
a  few  scythes  to  our  phaeton  wheels,  would  not  more 
effectually  thin  our  streets,  and  diminish  the  number 
of  the  poor,  especially  the  helpless,  through  age  or 
infancy,  than  any  of  the  methods  which  the  numer- 
ous writers  on  that  subject  have  proposed. 

V  Since  I  have  suffered  my  thoughts  to  run  upon 
wheels,  I  have  turned  over  Fitz-Stephens,  Stow,  and 
aeyeral  others  of  our  civic  historians,  intending  to 
have  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  machines ; 
but,  upoi)  reflection,  I  considered  it  as  losing  time 
to  look  back  into  the  practices  of  our  barbarous  an- 
oestors.  I  shall  only  observe^  that  in  old  times 
coaches  were  unknown  in  our  island.  The  first 
chariot,  or  whlrlicot,  that  I  read  of,  is  one  that  was 
erected  by  Richard  the  Second  for  his  mother, 
'  because  she  was  sick  and  weak.'  Richard  was  not 
one  of  the  wisest  of  our  princes ;  and  the  absurdity 
of  bis-troubling  his  head  about  his  mother,  an  old 
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woman,  will  forcibly  strike  the  youth  of  the  present 
day.  The  chariot,  notwithstaDdiDg  it  was  mtro* 
duced  by  the  king,  was  far  from  becoming  a  genenl 
fashion;  and  some  time  after,  Ann  of  SSieiiui, 
Richard's  queen,  invented  side-saddles;  and  the 
ladies,  following  the  queen's  example,  went  a  shop* 
ping,  visiting,  and  to  the  public  places,  on  horw* 
back.  The  mules  had  the  honour  of  carryiDsthe 
churchmen  for  several  centuries;  and  cardinal  W(il« 
sey  appears  mounted  on  one,  in  his  picture  at  Wind* 
sor.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  an  open  carriage,  called 
a  Landau>  was  introduced,  so  named  from  the  idaoe 
in  Alsace  where  it  was  invented ;  and  Stow  inniraf 
us  that,  in  his  day,  the  world  was  running  upoa 
wheels.  If  we  should  hit  horses  together  this  timef 
perhaps  I  may  whip  up  something  more  for  you  so 
this  subject  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the  meiii 
time  I  shall  continue 

**  Your  constant  reader, 

**  PETER  PRI." 


"  SIR 


TO  MR*  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 


"•  I  understand  that  the  funds  of  a  charity-' 
school,  in  Cripplegate  parish,  were  in  such  a  de- 
clining state,  that  the  governors  found  it  a  hard  task 
to  support  the  establishment,  even  upon  a  very  caa* 
tracted  scale.  Sermon  afler  sermon  was  preached, 
and  little  advantage  derived  from  them.  At  length 
a  genius,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  direction,  sag' 
gested  the  happy  idea  of  instituting  a  ball  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  The  proposal  was  instantly 
adopted :  a  room  was  hired,  and  a  number  of  ticket! 
were  printed,  on  which  the  device  represented  a 
6gure  of  Charity  in  the  fourth  position.   For  theie 
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was  a  very  speedy  demand ;  and  the  worthy 
»itants  of  the  parish  convinced  the  world  that, 
ugh  when  ye  mourned  unto  them  they  would 
reep,  when  ye  piped  unto  them  they  would 
B.  The  profits  arising  from  the  assembly^  re* 
d  the  afiairs  of  the  school ;  and  there  is  every 
n  to  hope,  that  a  ball  or  two  annually  will 
'the  intention  of  the  pious  founder  into  effect, 
lier  understand  that,  in  gratitude  to  the  science 
which  the  establishment  has  derived  such  ad- 
igesy  the  children  are  all  to  be  taught  to  dance. 
nng  will  be  made^  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
xpense,  in  not  suffering  them  to  learn  to  sine ; 
harity,  which  used  to  oe  at  our  fineers'  ends, 
oflate,  got  as  low  as  our  toes;  and  thus  they 
gained  more  by  a  single  appeal  to  this  part  of 
lan  by  all  the  anthems  and  hymns  they  have 
ted  these  seven  years.  I  suppose,  as  the  ex-< 
sent  has  been  attended  with  success,  charity 
ons  will  give  way  to  charity  balls,  and  the  poor 
ren  must  foot  it  in  future  mto  the  favour  of  th^ 

"  Yours,  &c. 
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No.  42.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23. 


It  js  as  long  coining  as  Cotswold  borlc}*. 

Rat  on  ProKrhi, 

In  returnin?  to  the  long-forsaken  sabject  of  rd- 
gion,  I  feel  like  a  traveller,  who,  after  feasting  upon 
the  various  produce  of  various  countries,  aft^  nfr- 
ing  from  delicacy  to  delicacy,  and  sharing  in  the 
luxury  of  princes,  turns  homewards  his  wearied 
steps  with  increased  delight,  longs  to  slake  hisdiint 
at  the  fountain  before  his  door,  and  brines  a  keener 
relish  to  the  simple  fare  his  home  affords,  than  be 
carried  to  the  remotest  rarities  of  the  i^ichest  cli- 
mates. Not,  however,  in  quality  of  a  clergymin, 
but  in  quality  of  a  thinking  man — not  on  account  of 
my  profession,  but  on  account  of  my  nature — not 
from  a  peculiar,  but  a  common  interest,  do  I  love 
lo  turn  my  thoughts  towards  religion,  from  time  to 
time,  as  their  final  home.  In  all  its  distresses  taj 
heart  fastens  upon  it  as  the  great  anchorage  of  iti 
hopes,  and  refuge  of  its  sorrows.  It  refreshes  ne 
from  a  fountain  that  sends  new  life  into  my  veiDii 
and  braces  me  anew  for  the  warfare  of  the  passioofc 
After  all  its  crosses  and  all  its  perplexities,  in  the 
unsatisfactory  round  of  common  occupations,  to 
this  at  length  my  mind  reverts,  as  the  solace  of  itf 
cares,  as  the  sabbath  of  its  labours. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  my  argument,  after 
considering  the  grounds  for  our  belief  in  a  future 
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life,  our  next  concern  is  with  the  conditions  of  that 
life.  If  from  analogy,  or  from  any  other  consider- 
ation,  there  be  any  roundation  afforded  for  thinking 
that  our  happiness  or  misery  in  that  future  life  de- 
pends upon  our  actions  here,  then  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  our  most  active  thought  and  solici- 
tude to  provide  for  it.  Such  an  apprehension  would 
deserve  our  most  serious  consideration,  though  it 
rested  upon  no  stronger  proofs  than  what  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy  supplies. 

As  far  as  the  events  of  this  world  can  determine 
our  notions  of  God's  government,  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments,  and  that  too  depending  upon  circum- 
stances within  our  own  power.  Pleasure  and  pain, 
in  this  world,  are  the  consequences  of  our  actions ; 
and  we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature, 
with  a  capacity  of  foreseeing  these  consequences. 
All  the  good  of  this  world  depends  upon  our  own 
exertions  ;  and  we  arrive  at  no  kind  or  degree  of 
enjoyment,  but  through  the  medium  of  our  own  ac- 
tions. By  a  prudent  management  and  discreet  for- 
bearance, we  may  pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease ; 
but  the  fruits  of  indolence  and  excess  are,  disgrace, 
poverty,  sickness,  and  untimely  death.  It  is  not  at 
least  the  question  in  this  place,  if  it  can  be  soberly 
uitated  elsewhere,  why  the  Supreme  Being  adopts 
tnese  measures  of  governing  the  world,  and  ordams 
that  man  should  not  be  happy  but  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  own  actions  ?  The  wnole  end  and 
design  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the 
worldy  it  may  be  as  impossible  for  us  to  conceive, 
as  for  a  person  born  blind  to  have  a  right  concep- 
tion of  colours. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  suppose,  that  we  are  under 
the  government  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  we  are 
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under  tlic  government  of  civil  magistrates.  Our 
proper  formal  notion  of  government  implies  a  dis- 
tribution of  pains  and  pleasures  accordmg  to  the 
quality  of  our  actions,  supposing  that  those  n^o 
are  concerned  have  been  previously  warned  of  the 
judgment  that  awaits  them.  Thus  far  the  reason- 
ing from  analogy  assists  us  in  the  present  qucstioD» 
which  is  but  little  invalidated  by  considering  that 
the  measure  of  our  rewards  and  punishments  is  not 
in  exact  proportion  to  our  behaviour,  according  to 
the  present  appearances.  Enough  is  experienced 
here,  to  show  what  the  laws  of  the  universe  may  ad- 
mit ;  enough  is  experienced,  to  manifest  the  follyof 
that  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  which  is  foundeaon 
a  vain  idea  that  the  force  of  temptations  and  thefiri- 
gllity  of  our  nature  can  be  pleaded  against  the  guilt 
and  the  punishment  of  human  vices.  And  since,  in 
the  system  of  this  world,  our  obliquities  of  conduct 
are  stamped  with  a  degree  of  disgrace  and  sufieriag, 
it  is  plain  that  the  objections  from  necessitj^hareno 
grounds  of  analogy  to  stand  upon,  or  such  objec- 
tions as  proceed  upon  a  supposition  that,  as  an  in- 
finite being  cannot  be  contradicted,  he  must  there- 
fore be  a  stranger  to  offence  and  provocation.  "  Nee 
dene  pro  meritis  ca'pitur^  nee  langitur  ira." 

The  question  of  future  rewards  and  punishnunts 
draws  naturally  after  it  the  consideration  of  God*8 
moral  government  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  rewards  and  punishments  tliat  we  an; 
to  look  for  the  character  of  this  moral  govemmcDt. 
Were  the  world  so  constituted,  that  the  footsteps 
of  vice  were  marked  with  constant  misery,  and  that 
happiness  invariably  attended  upon  virtue,  this  most 
essential  doctrine  would  rest  upon  plain  and  indis- 
putable grounds ;  but  it  appears  that  the  virtuous 
man  not  always  receives  liis  recompense  in  this 
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world,  nor  the  vicious  his  overthrow:  the  moral 
scheme  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  perfect  in  the 
present  existence.  This  is  not  a  state  in  which 
things  can  be  expected  to  be  perfect ;  were  it  the 
abode  of  perfection,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  state  of 
preparation.  A  righteous  government,  however, 
appears  to  be  carried  on  in  this  life  to  a  certain  de- 
gree— enough  to  ground  an  apprehension  that  it 
shall  ultimately  be  completed,  or  raised  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  religion  assures  us  it  shall 
accomplish,  but  which  cannot  appear  until  much 
more  of  the  divine  administration  shall  be  seen  than 
can  be  contemplated  in  the  present  life. 

Let  us  inquire  how  far  this  is  the  case  ;  how  fur 
the  principles  and  beginnings  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment may  be  discerned  amidst  the  confusion  and 
disorder  df  human  affairs.     It  is  agreed  that  virtue 
must  often  be  disappointed  of  its  natural  effects,  and 
vice  rescued  from  its  consequent  evils,  by  accidental 
obstructions  and  perversions  arising  from  the  per- 
plexed and  jarring  course  of  human  actions  and  hu- 
man policy.     Notwithstanding  these  interruptions, 
however,  it  is  plain  that  they  maintain  an  uniform 
character  and  established  tendency.     The  general 
tranquillity,  the  mental  satisfaction^  and  the  external 
advantages  of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  frequent  calami- 
ties of  which  vice  is  productive,  manifest  a  right  con- 
stitution in  nature,  as  the  correction  of  children,  un- 
der circumstances  of  misconduct,  is  a  part  of  right 
education.  Moreover,  as  we  are  endued  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  reflecting  upon  this  constitution  of  things, 
and  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  our  behaviour, 
some  sort  of  moral  government  is  plainly  implied. 
But  not  only  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  but 
by  the  hjtervention  of  human  means,  the  same  moral 
scheme  appears  to  be  carried  on ;  and  mankind  find 
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themselves  placed  by  Providence  in  tudi  c 
stances,  as  to  be  unavoidably  accountable  U 
other  for  their  behaviour.  Thus  is  our  condi 
warded  or  punished,  in  a  view  of  itsbeingmiad: 
or  beneficial  to  society.  Besides  which,  in  du 
commerce  of  the  world,  virtue  and  vice  are 
guished  by  various  degrees  of  favour  or  disc 
nance.  The  man  of  upright  conduct  claims 
ceivesfrom  the  generality  a  disinterested  resp 
regard;  and  the  vicious  man,  for  the  most  pi 
a  great  majority  even  of  his  own  character 
him.  Injuries  are  retaliated  not  only  in  a  Yiei 
harm  they  produce,  but  to  the  wrong  thej 
and  we  have  our  resentments  in  behalf  of  ol 
well  as  of  ourselves.  On  the  same  principle 
disposed  to  requite  good  offices,  not  merely  as 
benefited,  but  from  a  love  of  the  actions  then 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  besides  the  good  s 
effects  of  virtue  and  vice  on  their  authors,  the 
of  the  world  does  in  a  great  measure  turn  u] 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  them  as  i 
others. — Thence  we  may  reasonably  infer 
istence  of  a  moral  nature  erected  in  our  mini 
since  our  condition  here  is  such  as  to  give  thii 
scope  for  operation,  and  in  effect  to  oblige  it 
rate,  it  holds  out  a  farther  additional  proof  of 
government  of  the  world.  The  first  observatic 
us  to  conclude,  that  God  will  finally  give  e 
support  to  virtue :  the  second  furnishes  an  e 
of  a  certain  degree  of  actual  support  afforded : 
present  existence.  This  constitution  of  our 
that  inclines  us  to  discountenance  vice,  and 
virtue  with  favour  and  dist  in  ction,  is  an  intuitiv 
that  so  Nature  intends  it,  or  apalpablesolecisa 
follow.  It  is  doubtless  her  pervading  voice,  tl 
claims  this  pre-eminence  of  virtue,  and  pro 
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iU  unalterable  decrees,  amidst  all  the  errors  and  in- 
congruities ofhunian  actions. — **  Sunt  enim  bnj^eniis 
nostris  semina  innata  virlniumy  qucc  si  adolescere  11- 
ceret  ipsa  nos  ad  beatam  vitam  natura  perducerct.'* 

I  am  well  aivarc  that  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense  or  instinctive  preference  of  virtue,  is  a  point 
in  much  dispute.  Those  who  take  the  negative 
aide  of  the  question,  insist  that  our  distinctions  in 
&YOur  of  virtue  originally  result  from  a  perception 
of  its  advantages;  and  that  nothing  but  repeated 
experience  of  the  good  which  is  reflected  from  it 
on  ourselves,  erects  in  the  mind  that  settled  habit 
of  approbation,  which  at  length  comes  to  pronounce 
an  mstantaneous  judgement  in  its  favour.  The 
constancy  of  tliese  good  effects  establishes  a  gene- 
ral consent  in  behalf  of  virtue ;  and  as  the  feelings 
of  mankind  are  improved  by  the  exercise  of  social 
benevolence,  new  maxims  and  duties  branch  out, 
as  the  interests  of  humanity  become  better  under- 
stood. This,  according  to  them,  is  the  course  in 
which  we  proceed  without  supernatural  aids  and 
instructions.  Were  you  to  relate  the  story  of  Ca- 
tiline's conspiracy,  or  Tarquin's  usurpation,  to  a 
Mditary  savage,  he  would  discover  no  marks  of  ab- 
borrence,  or  even  of  disapprobation.  Moreover, 
were  this  preference  of  virtue  instinctive,  it  must 
necessarily  act  with  uniform  and  universal  ascend- 
ancy :  on  the  contrary,  however,  what  has  been 
considered  as  vicious  in  one  age  and  in  one  coun- 
try,  has  been  regarded  as  praiseworthy  in  other 
times  and  other  situations.  Suicide,  theft,  forni- 
cation, and  even  crimes  which  we  tremble  to  name, 
have  been  sanctioned  and  approved  in  particular 
tuitions,  and  among  certain  individuals. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  little  imports 
whether  or  not  it  be  allowed  that  these  seeds  of 
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virtue  are  given  lu  with  our  exifttence,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  as  soon  as  reason  begins  to  opentSi 
it  pronounces  in  its  favour,  and  that  there  is  phdnlf 
a  constitution  of  things  adapted  to  foster  and  oob» 
firm  this  pre-eminence.  Tlie  existence  of  a  monl 
government  is  no  less  indicated  by  such  a  dispoii- 
tion  of  things,  than  by  supposing  an  instinctiie 
preference  of  virtue,  or  what  is  termed  the  monl 
sense.  The  relation  of  any  particular  act  of  cri- 
minality might  fail  of  its  due  impression  upon  die 
mind  of  a  savage,  from  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  conveying  to  him  an  adequate  idea  of  its  mii- 
£hief,  and  a  perfect  sense  of  its  consequences:  te 
the  real  nature  and  injury  of  vice  is  only  to  bi 
contemplated  through  its  operation  on  socielf; 
and  the  mind  must  be  placed  in  its  proper  rdative 
position,  ere  it  pan  come  to  any  rieht  condoBOM 
respecting  the  tendencies  apd  qualities  of  haam 
actions^  Still,  however,  this  savage  has  clear  ia- 
pressions  of  right  and  wrong,  although  his  right 
and  wrong  be  not  shaped  to  the  condition  of  msa 
as  a  member  of  civil  society. 

Again,  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a  monl 
sense,  founded  on  the  want  of  uniformity  and  uai- 
versality  in  our  notions  of  virtue,  and  Uke  encoa- 
ragement  affofded  to  particular  vices  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  will  lose  their  force  if  we  consider 
that  where  these  inverted  maxims  have  prevailed 
through  whole  countries,  they  liave  arisen  eitliff 
under  some  violent  and  unnatural  system  of  reli- 
gion or  civil  policy,  or  during  a  state  of  barbarooi 
depression ;  and  that,  where  they  have  obtained 
among  particular  sects  or  individuals,  theymsf 
always  be  traced  to  some  peculiarity  of  circns- 
stances,  or  to  some  superadded  motives  which  have 
pyev'TMhd  the  tendencies  of  this  secret  guide. 
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The  encouragement  of  theft,  said  to  have  been  a 
feriDciple  of  Spartan  policy,  was  the  result  of  a 
moea  and  dUstorted  system,  which  had  for  its  sole 
nkjtct  the  promotion  of  military  talents,  among 
irfaich,  in  those  days,  deception  and  stratagem  held 
a  eonspicaous  place. 

I  have  neVer  read  of  any  country,  however  bar^ 
kurouS)  where  the  sense  of  modesty  was  entirely 
adeep;  and  the  promiscuous  commerce  of  the  sexes 
lies  every  where  under  atn  implied  reproach,  where 
mrriage  is  among  the  customs  of  the  country^^ 
and  marriage  has  everywhere  place,  where  the 
mallest  approaches  have  been  made  to  social  in* 
tercourse.  Murder  has  never  been  purely  and 
poaitively  sanctioned  in  any  condition  of  humanity. 
The  Indians,  it  is  true,  put  their  captured  enemies- 
lo  cmel  deaths ;  but  to  this  bloody  practice  they 
era  prompted  by  an  excessive  love  to  their  fallen 
aMOCfiates,  and  mistaken  principles  of  patriotism 
and  friendship.  Suicide  was  wont  to  carry  with  it 
locfa  an  imposing  image  of  virtue,  before  the  prO'^ 
■ulgation  of  Christian  morality,  that  the  frequency 
af  it  argued  no  want  of  instinctive  love  of  virtue, 
kit  was  an  instance  in  which  a  fond  interpretation 
Mi  put  upon  her  decrees,  to  favour  the  impatience' 
and  imbecility  of  passion. 

'So  much  for  the  argument  as  it  rests  upon  that 
fatemal  evidence  which  a  view  of  our  nature  ai^ 
fards.  The  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  seen 
ik  the  external  order  of  things,  deserves  a  little 
ivfher  consideration. 

In  respect  to  individuals,  these  tendencies  are 
abfioos ;  but  the  settled  tendency  of  virtue  to  ac" 
cmralate  power  in  society,  and  to  prevail  over 
•▼ery  sort  of  power  which  is  not  under  its  diree^ 
tkm,  is  pertiaps  less  readily  conceived.    It  is  urn 
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important  part  of  the  subject,  as  it  may  elevate  in 
our  conceptions  the  dignity  and  might  of  that  in- 
strument by  which  Providence  governs  the  world. 

In  the  same  manner  as  reason  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  triumph  over  brutal  force,  and  to  give  to 
man  an  ascendancy  over  the  rest  of  the  anim^ 
creation,  so  has  virtue  a  tendency  to  produce  su- 
periority, and  a  perpetual  increase  of  power.  It 
exerts  this  tendency  by  rendering  public  good  &a 
object  and  end  to  the  members  of  a  society,  by 
inspiring  diligence,  recollection,  and  self-govern- 
ment, and  by  uniting  men  together  in  harmony 
and  affection,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence. 
Yet  do  these  tendencies  of  virtue,  as  well  as  tboie 
of  reason,  require  many  concurring  circumstance! 
to  promote  their  operation.  There  must  beBee^ 
tain  proportion  between  the  natural  power  which 
is,  and  that  which  is  not,  under  the  direction  of 
virtue ;  there  must  be  sufficient  length  of  time; 
for,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  its  success  must  be 
gradual ;  there  must  be  a  fair  field  of  trial,  a  stage 
ample  enough,  with  proper  occasions  and  oppor- 
tunities, for  the  virtuous  to  join  together. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  requisite,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  is  in  the  world  a  proportion  of  virtuous  men* 
sufficient  to  render  virtue  prevalent  to  avery  coui- 
derable  degree,  if  other  circumstances  would pennit; 
for  much  less  force,  under  the  direction  of^ virtue^ 
would  prevail  over  much  greater,  not  under  its  di- 
rection .  There  are  many  causes,  however^  which 
obstruct  the  union  of  virtuous  men,  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and,  above  all,  the  very  shortaod 
busy  scene  we  are  passing  through,  denies  to  virtoe 
its  proper  latitude  of  operation.  This  tendencyi 
therefore,  is  disappointed  of  its  natural  efiect  in  the 
present  state.    But  haply  these  hiudrances  maybe 
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il  in  a  future  world;  ami  surely  it  is  nioro 
to  conclude,  that  the  obstructions  will  be 
dy  than  that  the  tendency  will  be  destroyed. 
is  militant  here,  and  many  untoward  acci- 
:ontribute  to  its  being  overborne:  but  we 
irly  hope  that  hereafter  it  may  combat  with 
success,  or  rather  may  enjoy  its  rewards 
nph  and  in  peace. 

pears,  therefore,  that  God  has  qualified  us 
:eive  a  peculiar  connection  in  the  several 
r  his  great  scheme,  and  a  tendency  towards 
ipletidn  of  it  arising  out  of  the  very  nature 
le,  which  tendency  is  to  be  considered  as 
Ing  moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of 
On  the  whole  then,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral 
nent  implied  in  God's  natural  government 
e  and  vice  are  naturally  rewarded  and 
id,  as  beneficial  or  mischievous  to  society, 
rarded  and  punished  directly  as  virtue  and 
The  notion,  therefore,  of  a  moral  scheme  of 
Dent,  is  not  fictitious,  but  natural;  for  it  is 
ed  to  our  thoughts  by  the  constitution  and 
of  nature ;  and  the  execution  of  this  scheme 
lly  begun  in  the  present  world. — And  the 
of  a  moral  scheme  of  government,  much 
nfect  than  what  is  seen  here,  is  not  a  ficti- 
ita  natural  notion,  suggested  to  our  thoughts 
essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice. 
II  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending 
lers  to  turn  to  the  36th  and  37th  Psalms, 
hey  will  find  this  natural  tendency  of  virtue, 
inal  rewards,  in  the  completion  of  this  moral 
of  government,  sublimely  treated. 
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Quis  ftrocul  iUe  auUm  ramit  intignit  Oiha 
Sacrafereruf  vima.jar.  fL6 

But  who  is  he  that  yotider  comes,  that  wesn 
The  Olive-Braxcs^  and  sacred  incense  bears  ? 

If  the  reader  is  at  all  interested  by  the  character 
poor  Eugenio^  or  Sjrmpathizes  with  the  unfortnn 
Amelia,  he  will  pardon  that  affection  for  th 
memories  which  induces  me  to  consecrate  the  t 
or  three  succeeding  papers  to  my  lone-lost  and  i 
gretted  friends^  Poor  Eugenio!  I  little  thong 
when  I  held  thee  in  these  arms  in  thy  last  stron 
for  breath,  afid  received  this  little  deposit  oft 
letters,  that  I  should  hare  lived  to  moisten  it  w 
my  tears  at  this  distancfe  of  time.  The  great  oi 
are  hourly  passing  before  me;  events  of  roagnitn 
are  happening  daily  about  me;  sorrows  and  cafe 
trophes  surfound  ine!  but  still  the  traces  oft 
virtues  are  freshest  in  my  thoughts;  and  hardly 
I  live  to  present  times,  when  I  think  on  those  qn 
hours  we  passed  together,  and  those  evening  wall 
and  those  various  conversations  on  men  andthiiil 
ever  ending  in  the  subject  of  thy  heart — thy  dc 
Amelia. 

Methinks  I  have  him  now  before  ine,  Irith  hiiU 
and  graceful  figure,  his  oval  face,  his  dimpled  moil 
and  large  benevolent  eyesi  I  seem  again  to  teeli 
features  gathering  fresh  and  fresh  animation  i 
involuntarily  he  winds  the  conversation  into  tb 
channel  inwYivdi\tta\)Q«Qiiai.QVan^tQ  dii€bai| 
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itself:  and  now  his  countenance  assumes  a  softened 
expression  of  melancholy,  as  the  subject  gradually 
takes  the  colours  of  his  mind— >a  mind,  almost  from 
the  cradle,  of  too  high  a  pitch  for  the  tones  of 
ordinary  life,  and  destined  to  a  course  of  continual 
disappointment.  But  nothing  had  the  effect  of 
souring  the  temper  of  Eugenie;  and  I  know  not  if 
J  am  right  in  calling  that  melancholy  which  pro- 
duced neither  complaint  nor  despondency,  and 
which  felt  it  no  indulgence  to  criminate  the  motives 
tnd  actions  of  mankind,  but  showed  itself  alone  in 
•  certain  bias  towards  topics  of  sorrow,  and  an  in* 
dination  to  visit  the  house  of  mourning  rather  than 
the  house  of  joy.  It  comforts  me  to  think  that  the 
loal  of  this  excellent  youth  has  been  long  at  rest, 
Hfter  a  short  career  of  sorrow  in  this  world;  and 
that  that  bosom>  which  found  so  little  congeniality 
here*  is  probably  in  those  abodes  where  its  sorrow 
is  tumeg  jpjto  joy,  i|nd  wh^re  what  was  the  source 
atiiBoppqin^n^ejit  is  become  the  fountain  of  delight, 
Ei^g^PIo  wa$  in  his  fourr^ni'twenti^th  year  when 
I  Smt  became  ^quainted  with  him.  It  was  not  long 
after  jikiti  jthat  an  increase  of  fortupe  enabled  him  to 
liYe  up  to  his  own  feelings  of  inty,  and  to  follow 
thoae  amusements  which  his  h^ajrt  pronopnced  in- 
nocent. After  a  youth  of  much  vajri^ty  and  uniforni 
disappointment,  he  retired  to  his  father's  house  in 
Shropshire,  which  their  circumstances  now  enabled 
them  to  render  more  comfortable,  and  the  grounds 
about  which  Eugenio  took  great  delight  in  dispose 
ing  in  such  a  manner  as  was  calculated  to  favour 
the  contemplative  turn  of  his  mind.  Five  years  he 
■pent  in  a  truly  elegant  and  philosophic  retirement, 
not  savagely  shutting  himself  up  from  the  world, 
but  asserting  that  title  to  the  use  of  his  time  which 
be  deemed  necessary  to  the  cultiyatiQU  q{  Vv\&  %ov3^> 
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and  the  great  ends  of  his  creatioiu  Before  this 
period  he  had  passed  through  various  scenes  and 
situations  of  life. — But  why  should  I  thus  piece  out 
the  history  of  my  friend  ?  I  feel  that  in  the  cod  it 
mufc't  all  be  told,  such  is  my  fondness  for  talkii^ 
about  him:  1  will  therefore  lay  it  before  my  read- 
ers, with  the  advantages  of  a  regular  narration. 

It  was  on  a  cold  night  in  December,  that  the 
father  of  Amelia  and  myself,  being  oyertaken  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  entered  the  kitchen  of  aa  inn  on  the 
western  road  to  warm  ourselves  by  the  fire.    There 
sat  in  one  corner  of  the  room  a  tall  thin  young 
man,  in  a  mean  travelling  dress,  but  of  an  elegant 
form  and  dignified  aspect.     He  leaned  upon  the 
table  with  his  elbow,  and  had  very  much  the  air  of 
fatigue  in  his  looks,  though  there  was  evidently  too 
much  agitation  within  him  to  admit  of  the  necesiaiy 
repose.     I  observed,  as  we  stood  by  the  fire,  that 
the  eyes  of  my  friend  were  fixed  upon  the  youth, 
who  himself  never  once  regarded  us,  or  paid  us  the 
least  attention  from  our  first  entrance  into  tberoom. 
As  my  friend's  house,  where  I  then  was  upon  a 
visit,  was  only  a  mile  distant,  and  as  it  now  held  op) 
we  took  leave  of  the  company,  all  of  whom  rooe, 
except  the  traveller,  who  took  no  more  notice  of  our 
departure  than  he  had  done  of  our  entrance.    My 
friend  (whom  in  future  I  shall  call  Barville,  having 
some  reasons  for  concealing  his  true  name,)  daring 
our  walk  home,  was  silent  and   thoughtful,  and 
would  enter  into  no  conversation  the  whole  evening* 
The  next  morning  we  met  early  in  the  garden, 
where  he  thus  addressed  me : — "  My  good  Mr. 
Olive-Branch,  I  must  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my 
behaviour  yesterday  evening  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the 
physiognomy  of  tlie  young  stranger  wc  saw  lart 
night  lias  so  touched  me,  that  1  have  been  able 
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to  think  of  nothing  else  ever  since.  My  mind/'  con- 
tinued he,  '*  will  never  be  at  ease  till  I  have  had 
ftome  conversation  with  himt  what  think  you  of 
sending  to  desire  his  company  to  breakfast  ?"  I 
approved  of  his  intention  ;  the  message  was  sent, 
and  a  very  polite  refusal  was  returned.  This,  how- 
ever,  only  the  more  inflamed  the  curiosity  of  Mr« 
Barville.  He  set  off  himself  to  the  inn,  and  return- 
ed in  half  an  an  hour,  together  with  the  stranger. 
He  was  a  little  better  dressed  than  on  the  preced- 
mg  day,  and  bore  every  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
tleman about  him.  His  deportment  was  the  most 
manly  I  ever  beheld ;  and  a  slight  suffusion,  which 
tinged  his  cheeks  upon  entering  the  room,  being 
nnaccompanied  with  any  embarrassment,  prognos- 
ticated that  amiable  union  of  qualities  which  adorn 
a  mind  at  once  modest  and  assured. 

He  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour  done  him 
Id  a  very  warm  manner.  Mr.  Barville,  whose  know- 
ledge was  very  considerable,  started  various  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  and  seemed  very  desirous  of 
engaging  the  stranger's  confidence,  and  of  bring- 
ing their  acquaintance  to  that  state  of  maturity 
which  would  admit  of  some  interesting;  questions, 
in  which  he  longed  to  give  a  loose  to  his  curiosity. 
As  Mr»  Barville  was  a  character  a  little  out  of 
the  common  road,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  digress 
fr  mom^at  for  the  sake  of  describing  him,     This 
sentleman  was  the  eldest  of  several  children^    His 
pither  was  a  merchant  of  some  eminence,  and  a 
man  of  very  solid  parts,  and  great  worldly  know- 
ledge.    He  used  to  say,  that  be  looked  on  his  se- 
ven children  with  the  sentimentjs  of  a  Spartan : 
that  he  considered  them  as  a  stock,  in  which  the 
public  and  himself  had   equal  shares.      To  the 
^mmbnwealth  h^  resigned  the  qualities  of  their 
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heads ;  and  reserved  to  himself  the  paramount  pro- 
perty in  the  province  of  the  heart. 

His  children  were  all  permitted  to  choose  their 
professions ;  for  he  deemed  it  a  monstrous  attack 
upon  reason  and  common  sense^  to  settle  the  destin- 
ation of  a  child  without  waiting  for  its  capacities  to 
develope  themselves.  Unhappily  the  old  man's  pre- 
cautions were  vain ;  he  died  in  circumstances  by 
no  means  affluent ;  and  Mr.  Barville,  the  eldest 
son,  who  had  already  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
civil   law,    was   obliged  to  relinquish   the  profes- 
sion of  his  choice,  in  order  to  sUpport  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  were  yet  children,  with  thepru6ts 
of  Iiis  father's  business.     Many  years,  however,  af- 
ter this  event,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  came  to  the  unexpected  possession  of  a 
very  ample  fortune  by  the  will  of  a  distant  relation. 

As  this  change  in  circumstances  raised  him  into 
more  elevated  company,  he  began  to  feel  his  own 
disparity  in  the  point  of  education  so  severely,  that 
he  resolved  to  repair  these  deficiencies  by  a  few 
years  of  assiduous  application.  He  immediately 
purchased  a  judicious  little  collection  of  books;  and 
being  too  old  and  too  nice  to  become  a  pupil,  he  sat 
down  with  solitary  ardour  to  the  elements  of  ma- 
thematics, and  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature. 
Aided  by  a  quick  comprehension,  and  a  sound  raC' 
mory,  he  made  such  despatch,  that,  in  the  course  ol 
three  years,  his  head  was  furnished  with  a  rich  va- 
riety of  materials  for  reasoning  and  contemplation. 
The  solitude  in  which  he  prosecuted  these  re- 
searches, did  not  fail  to  give  an  original  turn  to  his 
thoughts  and  arguments,  and  fastened  some  singu- 
larities and  prejudices  on  his  mind,  which  time  and 
opposition  served  only  to  provoke  and  confirm,  w 
the  scholar's  craft,  as  well  as  in  others,  tlicrc  pre- 
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ails  a  common  cast  of  conversation,  a  sort  of  com- 
ilexional  tincture,  which  sonic  would  call  cant^ 
hat  pervades  the  whole  profession.  Mr.  Barville's 
sarning  was  not  of  this  technical  sort ;  his  pre- 
ereuces  and  aversions  were  the  progeny  of  his  own 
lind,  and  his  taste  was  unborrowed,  as  well  as  the 
rinciples  on  which  he  supported  it. 

His  phraseology  had  something  in  it  that  was 
frange  at  first,  but  which  proved  it  to  be  his  own, 
ad  at  once  told  you  he  was  no  common  man ;  and 
lose  who  conversed  with  him  were  frequently  sur- 
rised  by  new  combinations  of  words,  and  new  ef- 
rcts  of  language.  He  abounded  in  principles,  in 
laxims,  and  in  systems,  which  he  cherished  the 
lOre  fondly,  as  being  his  undisputed  offspring, 
id  could,  therefore,  never  endure  interruption 
itil  the  whole  scheme  of  his  argument  was  per- 
ctly  detailed.  He  was  fond  of  framing  improve- 
ents,  of  which  humanity  was  the  object ;  and  the 
)or  and  unfortunate  were  the  constant  theme  of 
8  inventions,  and  the  unceasing  objects  of  his 
jre.  On  the  whole,  he  was  tender  on  the  subject 
'religion,  serious  in  all  questions  of  morality,  and 
dent  and  disinterested  in  his  search  after  truth ; 
id  if  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  and  the 
instancy  of  his  tenets,  made  him  sometimes  im- 
ttient  and  imperious,  it  was  almost  worth  while  to 
\  exposed  a  little  to  this  defective  part  of  his  cha- 
cter,  to  witness  that  benevolent  concern  and 
laffected  candour  with  which  he  studied  to  ex- 
Ate  the  offence. 

Mr.  Barville  was  just  proceeding  to  address  some 
iportant  questions  to  the  stranger,  whom  I  shall  in 
ture  call  Eugenie,  when  Ameha  entered  the  rootn. 
diall  attempt  no  description  of  this  young  lady's 
itSQtix  it  ^vill  be  enough  to  say,  that  the  most  meil- 
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ing  sensibility,  and  the  most  exalted  virtue,  height- 
ened and  corrected  each  otlier's  expression,  in  a 
complexion,  and  a  set  of  features  formed  for  lote 
and  delight.    Mr.  Barville  introduced  her  to  Ui 
guest,  whose  frame  underwent  a  new  kind  of  agitt* 
tion,  and  who  now  felt  doubly  ashamed  of  the  mem- 
ness  of  his  apparel.  ^*  Amelia/'  said  the  father, ''  yoa 
are  to  look  upon  this  gentleman  as  no  common  sd- 
quaintance ;  certain  rules  of  judging,  which  have 
never  yet  betrayed  me,  make  me  very  ambitious  (t 
his  friendship.''     This  speech,  in  spite  of  hendf, 
strained  her  looks  towards  Eugenio,  and  an  invo* 
luntary  expression  of  sweet  approbation  kindled  the 
first  spark  of  that  unhappy  flame  in  which  they  wen 
both  destined  to  be  consumed.    Mr.  Barville  stop* 
ped  a  moment  for  their  mutual  compliments  to  be 
paid  ;  but  Nature  had  fixed  on  their  mouths  a  scti 
of  silence,  on  which  eaqh  other's  image  was  es- 
graved,  and  which  a  little  time  sufficed  to  carry  It 
the  heart,  there  to  abide  for  ever. 

The  vivacity  of  Mr.  Barville's  disposition,  andtbc 
fermentation  of  his  mind,  never  suffered  a  pause  tf 
last  till  it  was  painful ;  and  in  any  embarrsssnieiitol 
that  kind,  it  was  usual  for  the  company  to  turn  tOi 
wards  him  for  relief.  Some  agreeable  comment,  fif 
some  useful  inference,  was  always  revolving  in  U 
mind,  and  ready  for  the  occasion ;  and  a  certfUH 
equability  and  delicacy  of  thought  were  tnoren* 
markable  in  his  conversation,  than  the  poignancy  o^ 
satire,  or  the  splendour  of  wit.  He  made  us  alljois 
in  requesting  Eugenio  to  spend  that  and  the  follow* 
ing  day  with  us ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  whose  ip* 
plication  had  the  most  influence  in  obtaining  w 
consent.  A  thousand  agreeable  topics  were  starte4 
by  the  hospitable  entertaiiier ;  and  so  much  pleeMP^ 
try  and  |[ood  biimour  prevailed  through  toe  ifjt 
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that  towards  the  -close  of  it,  the  stranger  had 
shaken  off  much  of  his  reserve,  and  more  than 
.once  gave  way  to  emotions  of  gaiety  and  mirth, 
which  so  developed  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, that  many  new  and  excellent  qualities  were 
read  in  it  by  the  philosophical  INIr.  Barville ;  and 
the  seeds  of  much  future  sorrow  were  sown  in 
another  bosom,  where,  alas!  the  same  philosophy 
did  not,  at  least  at  that  moment,  exist. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
the  worthy  gentleman  of  the  house  turning  towards 
Jiis  guest,  and  putting  his  two  fingers  upon  his  hand 
as  it  rjBSted  upon  his  knee — (I  see  them  both  now 
before  me) — "  You  must  be  sure.  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  I 
could  have  had  no  inducement  to  seek  so  earnestly 
your  acquaintance,  but  what  was  perfectly  disinte- 
rested and  honourable:  I  have  long  cherished  the 
persuasion  that  there  are  certain  lines  in  the  coun« 
tenance  which  never  fail  to  announce  a  well  consti- 
tuted mind.  There  is  a  kind  of  running-title  in  the 
ikce,  which  opens  fresh  matter  to  interest  us  in 
every  page.  Not  a  certain  assemblage  of  features, 
but  the  modification  of  those  features  under  the 
Tarious  influence  of  successive  emotions,  is  the  rule 
of  ray  judgement  in  these  cases,  with  a  reserve, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  testimonies  of  subsequent 
experience.  Look  upon  me  as  one,  therefore,  whom 
no  accidental  circumstances  of  obligation  or  con- 
nection have  made  your  friend,  but  whom  the  secret 
ties  of  nature  herself  have  drawn  towards  you  with 
a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  I  frankly  offer  you  my 
confidence  and  friendship ;  make  what  use  you  can 
<of  mein  your  own  affairs;  and  if  you  have  any  dis- 
tresses (alas!  they  are  legible  in  your  countenance), 
which  are  not  too  desperate  for  relief,  or  too  severe 
to  be  softened  by  communication,  1  earnestly  en- 
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treat  you  to  make  me  a  sharer  in  them.  I  too  hm 
had  my  sorrows:  in  the  most  virtuous  and  afiec* 
tionate  of  wives,  I  have  lost  the  tenderest  of  friaidi; 
and  my  only  son  is  gone  from  me,  Heaven  koowi 
where,  with  circumstances  that  render  the  Ion  of 
him  ten  times  more  distressful,  and  which  add 
weight  to  a  misfortune  that  one  would  think  almoit 
too  heavy  for  aggravation." 

These  kind  of  sentiments^  uttered  with  grot 
energy,  were  too  much  for  Euj^nio:  he  was  mote 
for  some  moments ;  in  spite  of  his  efibrtSy  a  tear 
stole  from  him,  and  a  sigh  escaped  from  the  depAi 
of  his  bosom.    At  length,  after  some  uniDteUigiUe 
effusions,  he  went  on  thus:  "  This  generoiityy  my 
dear  Sir,  and  this  extraordinary  goodoe8a»  areio 
greatly  above  what  I  have  been  used  to  experiowB^ 
that  I  dare  not  attempt  to  make  adequnt^acknov^ 
ledgements.    The  best  way,  doubtless^  to  manifiBrt 
my  sense  of  it,  would  be  to  yield  instantly  to  yoor 
flattering  request;   but,  inaeed,  Sir^  my  hisUxy 
contains  but  little  to  interest  or  to  amuse  yoat  M 
for  some  few  distresses  I  may  have  suffered,  tbq 
have  not  been  of  that  incidental,  various,  and  ad- 
venturous kind,  which  affect  in  the  relation,  bat 
were  for  the  most  part  spun  out  of  my  own  fied- 
ings,  which  are  such  as  to  raise  trifling  circmiH 
stances  into  serious  misfortunes:  while,  soiinjr 
mind  constructed,  that  I  can  endure  those  enh 
whose  sensible  magnitude  is  infinitely  greater,  and 
which  most  disturb  the  serenity  of  others,  witb 
sufficient  calmness  and  composure.     I  know,  Sir,  I 
am  making  a  confession  much  to  my  discredit;  but  I 
cannot  abuse  such  a  noble  good  nature,  by  keepiof 
you  ignorant  of  the  un  worthiness  of  its  object.' 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  excuse  was  noC 
listened  to;  axvd^\x^<&ii\Q)^^\  ^^oiuse  of  somenio* 
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mnts,  was  beginning  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his 
Hew  friend,  when,  perceiving  Amelia  and  myself 
riBDg  from  our  chairs,  as  if  to  leave  the  room,  he 
Mtreated  us  both  to  remain,  and^  with  a  look  of 
some  impatience,  assured  Amelia  that  there  was 
■othing  in  the  story  he  was  about  to  relate,  which 
amid  eive  any  umbrage  to  her  delicacy,  or  which 
he  coula  wish  to  conceal  from  her  knowledge.  I 
diioky  if  subsequent  events  do  not  deceive  me,  a 
BMlanCbitly  forecast  at  that  moment  drew  from  me 
an  involuntary  sigh,  and  I  felt  inwardly  troubled  as 
tke  situation  of  things  brought  to  my  thoughts  the 
flfects  wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  gentle  Desde« 
IMma  by  the  pitiable  story  of  the  valiant  Moor. 

Eugenio  prodeeded,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
Irith  the  assistance  of  my  memorandums,  in  the 
ftUowiog  terms  i  ^'  I  am  the  only  son  of  virtuous 
pirentSy  and  who,  if  more  need  be  said,  were  both 
of  gentle  blood.  My  father  bore  arms  at  a  very 
young  age,  served  his  country  in  many  campaigns^ 
lod  wds,  as  those  report  who  have  followed  his 
ibrtunes,  a  truly  gallant  soldien  Whether  it  was 
hom  reading,  or  a  natural  elevation  of  mind,  I 
know  not;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  im- 
bibed a  certain  enihusksiti  of  honour  and  grandeur 
if  ^aentiment,  which  proved  a  great  interruption  to 
lia  happiness  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life^ 
ICy  'fiEithei'  had  a  soul  for  great  actions:  he  was  the 
lero  in  the  field,  but  be  was  also  too  much  the 
ieft>  in  ddtiimon  life;  and  as  Socrates  is  said  to 
Ittre  brought  down  philosophy  from  the  skies,  so  it 
levmed  an  ambition  of  my  fatner*s  to  force  into  the 
Boat  ordinary  concerns  m  which  he  was  engaged^ 
JuMW  erect  principles  of  justice,  and  those  senti- 
meatB  of  heroic  disinterestedness,  which,  though 
in  tbe  maini  they  eertaiol/  should  form  the  ^x^^i 
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rule  of  our  actions,  yet  can  never  be  rendered  uni- 
versally applicable  in  the  petty  commerce  of  so- 
ciety. I  use  the  past  tense  in  speaking  of  my 
father,  not  because  I  know  that  he  is  dead — to  be 
assured  of  that  would  remove  from  my  mind  a  heavy 
load  of  anxiety — but  because  I  fear  I  have  lost  him 
for  ever;  and  my  busy  sorrow  is  ever  preseadng 
him  to  my  thoughts  in  a  state  much  worse  than 
death — a  state  unworthy  of  his  birth  and  his  feel- 
ings, and  ill  accommodated  to  his  age  and  infirini- 
tifes.  In  shorty  Sir,  after  having  lost  him  for  one 
twelvemonth,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  fled, 
I  heard  only  a  week  ago,  that  during  all  this  inter- 
val he  has  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  annj 
of  prince  Ferdinand.  But  I  will  not  anticipatethe 
events  of  my  story;  I  fear  they  will  interest  yoa 
but  little,  with  every  advantage  of  relation." 


No.  H.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  9. 


—  Cui  pudoTt  etjustUia  soror 

Incorrupta  Jides,  midaque  Veritas, 

Quando  uUuvi  invenient  jjarem?  hor.  cab.  l  24, 6. 

Sister  of  justice,  uncorrupted  faith, 

And  naked  truth,  and  generous  shame,  ah !  when 

His  equal  shall  they  find? 

"  In  the  year  1735,  my  father,  then  a  youth,  and 
burning  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  fields  fought 
under  the  Imperialists,  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  , 
French.    In  a  fierce  encounter,  an  Austrian  captain 
was  slain  by  his  side;  a  gentleman  of  great  merits 
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tnd  whose  friendship  and  courage  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  saved  my  poor  father  from  the  bayonet's 
poiot.  His  comrade  and  friend  fell  upon  his  bosom, 
and  had  just  time  to  entreat  him  to  make  a  transfer 
of  that  affection  which  had  so  long  been  his  pride 
And  happiness,  to  a  helpless  orphan  he  was  leaving 
behind  him.  In  his  sorrow  for  his  departed  friend, 
my  father  found  comfort  in  thinking  that  still  the 
ipportunity  was  left  him  of  evincing  his  gratitude 
lowards  him,  and  of  honouring  his  memory  by  bet- 
«F  testimonies  than  unavailing  tears.  Touched  with 
he  destitute  situation  of  the  daughter,  his  pity  was 
toon  sacceeded  by  a  warmer  sentiment,  which  the 
^ntle  sorrow  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  young 
ady  strengthened  and  matured.  In  short,  he  ful- 
Wled  his  engagements^  by  marrying  her  as  soon  as 
iie  peace  was  concluded  between  the  belligerent 
lowers.  In  a  few  months  after  they  came  to  Eng- 
and,  and  took  those  little  premises  in  Shropshire, 
inhere  they  have  lived  ever  since.  I  was  born  in 
about  three  years  after  this  marriage,  and  destined, 
alas !  to  succeed  to  all  my  father's  pride,  and  all  Bis 
mortifications ;  to  all  his  exaltation  of  spirit,  and  all 
his  depression  of  circumstances. 

**  The  narrowness  of  their  income,  and  still  more, 
my  father's  jealous  eagerness  to  inspire  no  senti- 
ments into  my  mind  but  his  own,  determined  them 
to  take  my  education  upon  themselves,  every  essen- 
tial part  of  which  they  were  between  them  well 
qualified  to  conduct,  except  that  in  which  worldly 
wisdom  was  concerned,  and  the  interests  of  my  fu- 
ture fortunes.  As  myself  and  a  sister  were  their 
only  charge,  the  duty  they  had  imposed  upon  them- 
telyes  was  not  more  than  they  could  fulfil  with  ease 
an4.  delight,  and  my  father  has  often  assured  me 
that  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  his  marriage 
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were  a  counterbalance  to  the  fatigues  and  sofe- 
ings  of  his  whole  life. 

'^  He  had  married  a  woman  of  no  personal  accom- 
plishments; but  Providence  had  rewarded  his  pioiii 
regard  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  by  giving  hers 
soul  great  like  his  own,  and  full  of  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  justice,  purity,  and  benevolence.  Her 
German  ancestry  were  noble,  and  a  tincture  of  m- 
tional  haughtiness  had  formerly  discoloured  her  seD- 
timents ;  but  as  their  union  was  more  a  marriage  of 
the  mind  than  of  the  person,  their  constant  com- 
munication and  mutual  respect  softened  down  the 
pride  of  my  mother's  bosom  to  the  same  temper 
with  that  which  informed  my  father's,  and  effected 
a  perfect  congeniality  in  the  principles  on  wiuch 
they  were  founded.  Strengthened  by  his  veBtaUt 
animated  by  his  example,  and  assisted  by  the  force 
of  her  own  understanding,  she  was  soon  persuaded 
of  the  folly  and  fragility  of  that  pride  which  hai  no 
sources  to  draw  from  but  human  prejudices  and 
self-flattery,  and  discerned  the  broad  partition  that 
separates  dignity  from  disdain,  and  grandeur  of  sod 
frotb  pride  of  circumstance. 

^'  In  the  year  1745,  when  I  was  entering  onmj 
tenth  year,  my  father  followed  the  Koyal  Duke  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  left  me  to  the  sole  care  and 
tuition  of  my  mother,  who,  though  not  wanting  in 
female  sensibility  or  maternal  softness,  was  yet  lo 
well  acquainted  with  the  duties  and  the  omamenti 
of  my  sex,  that  every  endeavour  was  made  to  buiU 
up  that  masculine  structure  of  thought  and  habits 
of  which  my  father  had  laid  the  foundation  iiS  ittj 
mind ;  and  as  the  warmth  and  sensibility  of  female 
bosoms  rarely  suffer  them  to  be  moderate  in  a  caoM 
in  which  their  interests  or  affections  are  engagedi 
she  carried  this  principle  as  far  as  it  would  tor, 
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td  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of  its  mean- 
g  and  application. 

**  The  histories  of  great  men  and  great  times  were 
e  constant  objects  of  my  study  ;  and  those  pages 
sre  pointed  out  for  my  particular  attention,  where** 
deeds  of  heroism  abroad,  or  acts  of  patriotism  at 
nue,  were  recited ;  and  I  consider  the  sequel  of 
f  life  as  a  comment  on  a  passage  in  an  ancient 
ritefy  which  casts  a  just  reproach  on  the  general 
Ddency  of  education,  to  hold  up  rules  rather  for 
e  extraordinary,  than  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
e-  All  my  playthings  were  martial ;  guns,  trum- 
3t8,  swords,  and  helmets,  were  lavished  upon  me ; 
id  every  day  I  was  so  bus-  m  plying  my  batteries, 
bombardins  and  cannonauing,  that  my  little  heart 
is  exalted  dmost  to  madness,  and  the  horn  of  bat* 
B  was  always  blowing  in  my  ears. 
**  I  am  ashamed,  my  good  Sir,  to  trouble  you  with 
lis  petty  detail ;  but  as  the  period  of  life  we  are 
Dvr  considering,  though  of  little  importance  in  it- 
tf,  borrows  a  great  deal  from  the  influence  it  has 
i  the  years  of  maturity ;  and  as  it  may,  perhaps,  in 
inae  degree  apologize  for  the  singular  and  unaccom- 
lodating  cast  of  my  mind ;  I  cannot  refuse  myself 
le  liberty  of  relating  an  anecdote  of  my  infancy, 
hich  I  still  remember  with  feelings  in  which  plea- 
ire  and  pain  are  somewhat  whimsically  blended. 
"I  had  just  completed  the  extravagant  though  be- 
itdung  Memoirs  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and 
lie  roar  of  bombs  and  cai^nons  was  still  sounding  in 
ly  ears,  when  a  letter  from  my  father  brought  us  an 
ccount  of  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy,  acquainting  us 
t  the  same  time,  that  he  was  then  in  garrison  at 
jstendy  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  enemy. 
Here  my  ardent  imagination  figured  to  me  all  the 
lorrors  of  a  siege,  and  I  resolved  to  sympathize  with 
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the  supposed  sufferings  of  my  father.  I  chose  a  spot 
in  a  meadow  about  a  mile  distant  from  our  bootti 
where  I  laboured  incessantly  for  a  week,  in  raisng 
ramparts,  and  digging  trenches^  to  represent  the  for- 
tifications at  Ostend :  as  soon  as  they  were  completedi 
1  prevailed  upon  the  son  of  a  gardener  in  oar  ndgli* 
bourhood,  a  boy  about  my  own  age,  to  carry  on  die 
siege,  while  1  shut  myself  up  within  my  works,  re* 
solving  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  having  previooriy 
frightened  the  besieger  into  secrecy,  by  threateniiub 
in  case  of  treachery,  to  lay  waste  his  father's  cann* 
flowers,  and  put  all  I  should  find  to  the  sword.  We 
kept  up  this  mockery  through  half  the  day,  wlicii 
suddenly  the  operations  of  the  enemy  ceased  alto- 
gether ;  whether  the  vigour  and  impetuosity  of  nrf 
Sequent  sallies  had  driven  him  off,  or  hunger,  a  more 
powerful  assailant,  had  forced  him  from  the  fidd.  I 
gloried,  however,  in  neglecting  the  calls  of  hunger; 
and  imagining  myself  blockaded,  I  resolved  to  tiy 
how  long  1  could  hold  out  in  such  a  situation.  I  kept 
within  my  fortifications  with  great  obstinacy  till  Isb 
in  the  evening,  when,  beginning  to  find  that  the  con- 
test with  nature  could  no  longer  be  maintained,'  I 
determined  not  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers ;  but 
snatching  the  standard  which  I  had  fix^  on  tbe 
ramparts,  with  one  hand,  and  grasping  my  sword  in 
the  other,  I  rushed  out  at  a  breach  that  was  mads 
in  one  of  the  ravelins ;  and  fancying  myself  in  tbe 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  1  ran  to  our  garden  wall, 
where  I  fell,  overcome  with  weariness  and  hunger. 
Here  1  lay  for  some  time,  with  my  sword  and  stan* 
dard  still  in  my  hands,  and  probably  should  have 
died  on  the  field  of  honour,  if  one  of  my  father*! 
labourers,  who  happened  to  pass  by,  had  not  pick- 
ed me  up,  and  conveyed  me  to  my  mother. 
^'  As  soon  as  she  was  made  acquainted  with  th« 
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whole  transaction,  she  was  delighted  with  this  test!* 
mony  to  the  force  of  her  instruction ;  made  me  a 
present  of  a  nfew  sword,  and  promised  me  to  per- 
made  my  father  to  make  me  a  colonel  as  soon  as 
lie  returned.  She  kept,  however,  a  more  watchful 
eye  ovet  my  proceedings  in  future,  and  confined 
idy  operations  within  our  garden  wall.  The  Pre- 
tender's invasion,  which  took  place  soon  afler,  so 
agitated  my  mind,  that  I  was  very  near  losing  my 
senses ;  and  my  mother  began  to  repine  at  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  her  methods  of  education, 
and  used  her  best  efforts  to  bring  this  luxuriancy 
of  mind  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

**  Af^r  the  victory  of  Culloden,  my  father  return- 
ed^  covered  with  honour,  and  wounded  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  but,  alas !  his  circumstances  were  lower  than 
ever ;  for  his  own  illnesses,  and  his  compassion  for 
others,  had  rendered  these  late  campaigns  more 
than  ordinarily  expensive.  The  tender  and  endear- 
ing reception,  however,  which  he  found  at  home, 
banished  every  subject  of  regret  from  his  mind;  and 
he  sat  down,  as  he  then  thought,  to  enjoy  for  a 
length  of  time  the  solace  of  domestic  tranquillity. 

"  The  Quixotic  mania  with  which  I  was  possessed 
eould  not  but  be  displeasing  to  a  nmn  of  his  sense ; 
It  was  very  wide  of  that  character  which  it  had  been 
his  object  to  form.  He  had  but  little,  however, 
to  combat  with,  in  convincing  my  mother  of  her 
imstake:  she  had  already  begun  to  perceive  it,  and 
her  mind  was  too  great  to  scruple  confession.  Soft 
'  and  gradual  means  were  used  to  let  me  down  gently 
firom  the  heights  to  which  I  had  been  raised ;  and 
as  I  now  had  the  rank  of  colonel  in  my  own  eyes, 

Xcial  care  was  taken  not  to  wound  the  honour 
Ji  I  conceived  to  be  attached  to  my  situation. 
By  their  judicious  management  I  was  weaned  a 
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good  deal  from  my  military  enthusiasm ;  but,  ai 
you  will  see  in  the  sequel,  the  impression  has  oever 
been  thoroughly  e&ced.  * 

''  My  father  had  resolved,  on  his  return  home,  to 
sell  out  of  the  army,  and  enjoy  the  repose  which  lie 
had  earned  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  perfectly  cared 
of  his  wounds,  his  ardour  of  mind  returned  with 
his  health,  and  all  his  sedentary  projects  disa]^ 
peared.  In  the  autumn  of  1746,  he  followed  Sir 
John  Ligonier  to  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  andwai 
wounded  in  three  places  at  the  battle  of  Roucoux. 
He  returned  home  in  a  very  wretched  and  emadat* 
ed  state,  to  the  great  affliction  of  my  poor  mother, 
to  whose  unexampled  care  he  again  owed  his  re« 
covery,  which,  however,  was  not  completed  under 
full  four  years,  during  which  time  he  was  confined 
to  his  apartment  in  a  state  of  extreme  lamenea 
and  debility. 

"  I  shall  now  pass  over  a  lapse  of  seven  yean, 
which  were  chequered  by  no  incidents  worth  re- 
lating ;  except  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  thatio 
this  interval  my  father,  surrendered  to  the  imprei' 
sions  of  sickness,  grew  gradually  sedate  and  trao* 
quil  in  his  deportment  and  sentiments,  and  lost  in 
great  part  his  predilection  for  the  military  life.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  the  change  which  time  anddr* 
cumstances  had  wrought  in  his  mind,  that  when  I 
reached  ray  eighteenth  year,  instead  of  realiaog 
the  splendid  visions  of  my  childhood,  he  sent  me 
to  college  in  the  year  1755,  to  accomplish  myaelf 
for  holy  orders.  But  before  two  months  had  ex- 
pired, I  was  heartily  wearied  with  the  forms  and 
institutions,  as  well  as  with  the  manners  and  usages 
of  the  place. 

"My  ideas  had  been  accustomed  to  expatiate  over 
a  wide  scene  of  action,  in  which  every  thing  that 
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wafi  vast  and  unbounded  in  human  enterprise,  or 
devated  in  human  character,  was  ever  moving  be- 
fore my  fancy,  in  which  a  shade  was  cast  over  vul- 
gar wants  and  vulgar  interests,  and  in  which  that 
middle  order  of  men,  among  whom  I  was  now  to 
take  my  place,  was  seen  at  a  confused  distance,  or 
lost  in  the  surrounding  blaze.    The  inactive  pomp, 
the  inglorious  ease,  the  narrow  range,  and  the  petty 
politics  of  a  college  life,  were  ill  calculated  to  ar- 
rest a  mind  like  mine,  which  had  taken  flight,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  into  regions  of  visionary  perfection, 
and  whose  aspiring  humour  had  already  taught  it 
contenipt^  not  only  for  the  common  amusements  of 
infancy,  but  for  the  common  playthings  of  maturity. 
**  Alas!  Sir,  since  those  days  my  wings  have  been 
dipped :  they  were  severely  shorn  at  my  first  en- 
trance into  those  real  scenes  of  which  my  young 
fimcy  had  imaged  such  delusive  representations. 
At  nrst  I  fluttered  like  a  young  eagle  imprisoned 
in  a  cage,  whose  privilege  it  once  was  to  sit  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  in  the  broad  blaze  of  the  sun, 
and  contemplate  the  immensity  before  it,  as  filled 
wijth  objects  of  enterprizep-i-as  the  scene  of  prowess 
'  and  adventure.    But  though  I  never  could  accom- 
modate myself  to  my  cage,  I  ceased  to  make  those 
inefiectual  struggles  which  would  only  serve  to 
■cover  me  with  ridicule,  and  sink  me  m  my  own 
esteem ;  and,  if  I  was  not  happy,  I  was  at  least 
apparently  composed,  and  took  some  care  that,  at 
this  introductory  stage  of  my  life,  my  singularity 
should  not  be  insulting,  or  my  silence  austere. 

"  What  principally  fostered  my  aversion  to  col- 
lege was  doubtless  the  very  circumscribed  state  of 
my  finances,  which  soon  taught  me  to  measure  the 
distance  at  which  poverty  throws  us  from  our  social 
4ues*— from  a  just  participation  in  the  courtesies 
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and  amenities  of  life.  It  is,  however,  its  hi 
vilege  and  consolation  to  be  secure  from  the 
tions  of  flattery,  to  see  before  it  the  unrai 
side  of  human  nature,  and  to  view  the  nativi 
of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  their  genuine  light. 

**  Though  my  poor  parents  almost  be 
themselves  to  support  me  with  respectabfl 
would  not  do ;  and  my  circumstances  were 
as  hardly  to  suffice  for  my  bare  m'aintenanc 
reverence  I  feel  for  the  principle  of  evenr 
tion  which  has  the  good  of  mankind  for  its 
makes  me  cautious  how  1  reprove ;  for  tb 
spirit  of  correction,  which  chases  away  th 
with  the  evil,  and  which,  in  its  zeal  for  con 
the  beauty  of  a  building,  destroys  the  cen 
which  its  existence  depends.  But  I  canno 
in  this  place,  expressing  my  concern,  that 
are  not  more  industriously  used,  to  lower  t 
of  living  at  college,  by  a  close  inquiry  intc 
and  excessive  charges,  by  the  prevention  < 
credit,  and  a  clearer  exposition  of  college  ac 
I  had  not  been  above  three  weeks  in  my  ne 
tion,  before  I  began  to  be  weary  of  the 
into  which  I  had  entered,  and  to  draw  upon 
no  small  portion  of  hatred  and  persecution, 
nicknamed  Major  Strutt;  my  windows  wi 
quently  broken,  and  my  doors  were  scribbl 
with  low  and  contemptible  scurrility.  Tl 
and  dignified  notions  which  my  father  had 
such  pains  to  rear  in  my  mind,  were  in 
measure  the  cause  of  this  odium ;  yet  it  is 
to  confess,  that  whereas  these  were  mixed  a; 
lified  in  my  father's  mind  with  a  thousand  i 
humane  ingredients,  in  mine  they  soon  hi 
into  a  firm  and  indissoluble  frame,  and  brec 
me  a  degree  of  misanthropy  and  chder 
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neither  reason  nor  religion  has  yet  been  able  to 
subdue." 

.  ■  **  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,"  cried  Mr. 
-Barville  with  some  earnestness  and  precipitation, 
^'  that  you  do  not  yourself  understand  all  the  in-> 
gredients  of  this  boiling  spirit.  I  will  take  upon 
tnyself  to  affirm  that  inhumanity  is  not  one  of 
Aem;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  your  severity  was 
priDcipally  directed  against  yourself.  You  carry 
your  own  eulogy  in  your  countenance,  and  that  is 
a  testimony  which  I  never  dispute."  Eugenio 
bowed  and  shook  his  head,  while  a  tear  trickled 
down  his  face,  as  he  thus  proceeded — 

*'  A  thousand  boyish  and  pitiful  insults  continued 
to  be  levelled  at  my  peace,  but  they  were  yet  too 
weak  and  diminutive  to  prpvoke  any  thin^  more 
flian  contempt;  I  treated  the  whole  pack  with 
•Qvereign  indifference;  and  I  really  believe  that 
l^tlierto  the  mortification  was  greater  on  their  side 
Abu  my  own.  My  loftiness  of  temper,  and  the 
meorn  expressed  in  my  countenance,  challenged 
tbeir  utmost  malignancy.  Hints  were  at  length 
thrown  out  in  disparagement  of  my  birth,  and 
derogatory  to  the  virtue  of  my  mother  as  well  as 
to  the  courage  and  honour  of  my  father.  This 
aJtropioys  attack  applied  a  torch  to  ray  feelings,  and 
kjndled  them  into  a  blaze  of  indignation.  What 
methods  I  took  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  my  family 
are  perhaps  as  well  omitted:  they  were  such  as 
compelled  my  calumniators  to  contradict  in  writing 
the  mfamous  reports  they  had  spread,  and  evei^ 
farther,  to  write  severally  to  their  parents  in  the 
spirit  of  abjuration  and  remorse;  which  letters  { 
put  myself  into  the  post,  and  in  a  few  days  received 
answers,  filled  with  expressions  of  shame  and  sor-? 
TIfW  for  ^he  ijgnominious  conduct  of  their  son^, 
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These  letters,  together  with  their  recantations,  I 
took  care  to  make  sufficiently  public  :  my  enemies 
were  abashed,  and  an  interval  of  peace  succeeded. 
This  suspension  of  hostilities  was,  however,  only  a 
breathing-time  for  my  persecutors,  and  the  same 
infamous  tales  continued  to  be  propagated. 

'*  My  disgust  now  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I 
lived  a  whole  year  in  entire  solitude,  nourishing 
the  pride  of  my  spirit,  and  my  contempt  for  those 
around  me" — At  this  moment,  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood  called  in ;  and  Eugenio  and  myself 
in  the  interim,  took  a  walk  into  the  garden.  I 
seized  this  opportunity  of  entreating  him  to  con- 
tinue one  day  longer  among  us,  and  was  secret^ 
delighted  at  his  ready  acquiescence,  and  with  his 
manner  of  expressing  his  compliance.  *'  Mr. 
Olive-Branch,"  said  he,  pressing  my  handy  ^  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  which  gives  you  this  pom 
over  me,  but  I  feel  that  I  can  refuse  you  nothinfi 
The  complacency  I  read  in  your  looks  helps  U 
tranquillize  my  own  thoughts — and  it  seems  as  if 
my  spirits  could  find  in  your  friendship  a  harbour 
from  those  storms  within  and  without  me,  to  which 
I  am  ever  exposed."  A  tear,  which  stood  in  117 
eyes  at  this  monrcnt,  assured  him  of  those  synipa' 
thetic  feelings  which  were  really  too  strong  tow 
fer  me  to  answer  him  directly,  and,  taking  cour^ 
from  this  omen,  he  addressed  me  as  follows. 
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Ut  pudUi  verba  yecU  !  cogUa^  et  commode  ! 

Ut  modest^  orationen  proAidt !  Cerib  hie  meus  est, 

PLAUT.  FCENUL. 

With  bow  tnuch  modesty,  good  sense,  and  propriety,  did  he  speak  \ 
This  is  the  man  af\er  my  own  heart. 

Wx  broke  off  last  Saturday,  when  Eugenio  was 
It^Dning  to  speak  as  follows.    '<  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
Olive-Branch,  that  I  have  been  much  my  own  ene- 
iny  in  relating  the  particulars  of  a  life  so  sullied 
with  errors  both  of  sentiment  and  practice — of  the 
lieart  and  of  the  head.    If,  however,  without  dis- 
playing a  fresh  instance  of  that  pride  which  it  is 
iny  resolution  to  overcome,  I  may  look  to  an  event 
90  much  above  my  deserts,  as  the  acquisition  of 
your  friendship,  I  shall  hope  yet  to  redeem  myself 
m  your  opinion,  by  summoning  all  the  resources  of 
reason  and  philosophy  to  this  work  of  reformation. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  nothing  the  justice  of  Pro- 
vidence is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  balance 
of  strength,  the  action  and  reaction  with  which  our 
minds  are  endued.    There  is  sufficient  vigour  for 
the  controul  of  our  passions  wherever  there  is  the 
vill  to  exert  it ;  but  the  armour  of  the  mind,  like 
that  of  the  body,  must  be  polished  by  use,  and 
preserved  from  the  rust  of  neglect,  or,  like  that,  it 
becomes  a  testimony  to  our  reproach,  and  a  monu-" 
ittent  of  our  cowardice  and  degeneracy.    I  have  it 
viitten  in  my  heart  that  the  time  is  coming,  when 
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I  shall  resume  the  empire  of  my  feelings,  and  drive 
out  this  capricious  and  cruel  usurper,  this  petty 
tyrant  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  enslaved.  A»* 
sist  me,  my  good  Sir,  in  these  resolutions:  yoor 
friendship  and  counsel  will  ensure  them  success,  if 
Providence  permit  me  to  return  to  sogreatablessiDg 
from  the  doubtful  errand  in  which  I  amembarkiD|;. 

Here  he  left  off  speaking,  and  I  could  perceive 
that  his  bosom  was  discharged  of  a  cofnsideraUe 
burthen.  **  My  dear  Sir,"  I  replied,  "you  have 
made  this  day  the  most  interesting,  and  perhapi 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  You  have  given  me  grttt 
preferment  in  my  own  eyes,  by  calling  me  voor 
friend ;  and  trust  me,  it  shall  be  my  future  studvto 
deserve  so  honourable  a  title.  As  for  the  work  of 
reformation,  I  look  upon  it  as  already  done:  to 
walk  in  the  train  of  your  triumph  without  a  share 
in  the  victory,  is  all  that  is  left  to  me:  but  thiswiD 
content  my  ambition ;  and  I  shall  sympathize  in 
your  glory,  as  much  as  if  it  reflected  honour  on  mj 
own  exertions.  But  do  not  refuse  me  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  the  nature  of  that  doubtful  errand  on 
which  you  are  bent.  I  may  be  in  time  to  contribute 
to  the  safety  of  your  person,  though  I  am  too  late 
to  assist  in  the  consummation  of  your  virtue." 

"  If  you  can  bear  with  me,"  replied  Eugenie, 
"  to  the  end  of  my  little  history,  you  will  kdow 
what  is  the  object  of  the  errand  to  which  Ihaveal- 
luded." — At  this  moment  Mr.  Barville  and  Amelia 
joined  company  with  us.  As  we  were  all  impa* 
tient  for  the  sequel  of  Eugenio's  story,  Amelia  con- 
ducted us  to  a  bower  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  where 
my  friend  thus  proceeded : — "  All  this  while,  how- 
ever, I  was  careful  to  plant  no  thorns  in  the  bosona 
of  my  parents ;  I  read  over  and  over  each  letter 
that  I  sent  to  them  or  my  poor  little  Sophy  (for 
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that  was  my  sister's  name),  that  no  inadvertent 
expression  might  escape  me,  to  betray  the  situa- 
tion of  my  mind :  and  during  the  few  weeks  I 
qpent  with  them,  I  feigned  all  the  complacency  I 
<M>uld  possibly  assume,  though  I  could  perceive; 
by  the  anxiety  expressed  in  my  mother's  counte- 
BEDcey  that  my  dissimulation  was  not  as  successful 
«s  I  had  hoped. 

**  In  spite  of  my  abstinence  from  all  the  diversions 
of  my  age,  my  expenses  were  considerably  greater 
than  my  income^  To  confess  the  truth,  in  money 
concerns  I  was  already  as  much  a  soldier  as  my  fa- 
ther, who  would  long  ere  this  have  swallowed  up 
his  little  revenue,  had  not  my  mother's  excellent 
management  suspended  the  blow,  to  fall  in  the  end 
with  redoubled  violence." — Here  Mr.  Barville  in- 
terposed— *'  And  can  you  not,"  said  he,  *'  call  to 
mind  any  secret  donations  to  the  indigent  and  dis- 
tressed, which  might  help  a  little  to  impoverish 
you  ?  Did  no  truant  guinea  steal  away  in  some  ho- 
liday of  the  spirits^  when  an  object  of  misery  has 
thrown  itself  in  the  way  of  your  compassion,  and  be- 
trayed this  misanthropy,  which  you  profess  to  have 
felt,  into  a  momentary  slumber  ?" — '*  Indeed,  Sir,** 
replied  Eugenie,  **  there  need  no  such  collateral 
drains,  to  account  for  my  poverty  :  the  direct  ex- 
penses of  an  University  life,  are  a  sufficient  reason 
lor  a  man's  becoming  poor,4dirhose  pocket  is  but 
moderately  supplied.'  I  will  not  deny  that  some- 
times the  imbecility  of  my  mind  may  have  drawn 
me  into  such  imprudences :  for  what  better  title  do 
those  feelings  deserve,  which  induced  me  to  dissi- 
pate money  that  was  not  my  own  ?  In  the  order  of 
moral  duties,  justice  precedes  generosity." 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Mr.  Barville,  "  that  you 
will  pardon  a  curiosity  which  results  from  the  deep 
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solicitude  I  feel  in  all  that  concerns  you*  An  abso* 
lute  seclusion  from  society  for  a  whole  year  ap- 
pears tome  a  situation  so  dreadful,  that  I  canhardlj 
conceive  a  mind  endued  with  strength  to  support 
it ;  but  as  your  quarrel  seems  only  to  have  beea 
with  our  sex,  you  may  perhaps  have  derived  conso- 
lations from  the  other,  which  were  capable  of  very 
much  softening  this  sentence  of  solitude/' 

'^  In  my  situation  at  that  time,"  answered  Euee 
nio,  **  it  was  not  easy  to  form  any  of  those  texiaes 
connexions  to  which  you  allude ;  but,  however," 
continued  the  young  gentleman,  looking  on  the 
ground,  and  reddening  as  he  proceeded,  ''to  keep 
from  you  no  part  of  the  truth,  NaturCt  when  mt 
planted  so  many  strong  and  ardent  propensitiei  ii 
my  mind,  did  not  forget  the  passion  of  love.  NoCaD 
the  haughtiness  of  my  temper  has  been  able  to  re* 
sist  its  growth ;  in  spite  ot  every  opposition  it  hai 
flourished  with  incredible  luxuriancy.  I  caimol^ 
however,  accuse  myself  of  any  hard-heartednei% 
treachery,  or  design,  in  my  intercourse  with  tbe 
sex :  nothing  but  simple  crimes  of  this  nature  loa4 
my  conscience — tear  has  been  shed  for  tear,  where* 
ever  they  have  flowed  on  my  account." 

Here  the  deepest  vermilion  overspread  the  cheek 
of  Amelia;  and^  in  spite  of  her  utmost  pains  to  tap- 
press  it,  a  tear  trickled  down,  that  in  the  sequel  of 
their  mournful  intimacy  was  to  be  paid  by  a  thou- 
sand from  Eugenie.  I  took  notice,  that,  as  he  finiih- 
ed  this  sentence,  his  looks  involuntarily  strayed  t» 
wards  Amelia's ;  and  in  the  chaste  and  melting  coa- 
cern  which  he  read  in  them,  he  saw  himself  rebuk- 
ed, chastised,  pitied,  and  forgiven. 

**  Well,Sir,"  continued  Eugenio,  ^' as  soon  as  I  felt 
that  my  fortunes  were  sinking  fast>  I  revolved  in  mj 
mind  various  schemes  of  redemption ;  and  m  te- 
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KMirce  took  my  fancy  so  much  as  that  of  writing  for 
the  press*  With  this  I  immediately  retouched  some 
wtirical  pieces,  into  which  1  had  poured  all  my  in- 
liffnation,  and  sold  them  for  trifling  sums  to  a  book- 
i^er  of  no  eminence,  who  appeared  to  esteem  them 
10  little  that  I  never  aflerwards  made  any  inquiries 
ifter  them,  or  even  looked  for  their  characters  in 
those  monthly  bills  of  literary  mortality,  the  Re- 
news.    They  answered,  however,  the  purpose  of 
present  relief;  and  kept  me  from  that  saddest  of 
all  degradations,  the  necessity  of  running  into  debt. 
By  engaging  in  various  booksellers'  jobs,  I  gained 
a  Cirierable  supply ;  and  as  I  was  subject  to  no  inter- 
foptions,  I  made  such  despatch,  that  I  was  able,  out 
•f  my  savings,  to  send  two  or  three  little  presents 
home,  and,  among  others,  some  books  on  medicine, 
to  my  mother,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  be 
boimtiful  in  proportion  to  her  feelings,  was  daily 
fitting  up  the  measure  of  her  humanity  by  adminis^ 
taring  such  comfort  as  was  within  her  reach  to  the 
aide  and  the  sorrowful.    This  experience  of  what 
I  was  able  to  perform  towards  my  own  support, 
fired  me  with  an  ambition  to  launch  forth  into  the 
literary  world  in  quality  of  Author,  which  situation 
I  figured  to  myself  as  most  correspondent  to  my 
fiMungs  of  independence. 

**  Impressed  myself  with  an  awful  respect  for  ge- 
■iiiry  I  conceived  that  itsclaimsmustbeheardwhere- 
Ofer  they  were  advanced ;  and  that  as  soon  as  my 
tide  was  acknowledged,  it  would  ensure  me  place 
and  precedency  amidst  the  press  of  interest  and  the 
pride  of  fortune.  Full  of  these  illusory  expectations, 
{wrote  a  very  florid  epistle  to  my  father,  in  which  I 
aerupled  not  to  acquaint  him  with  the  irksomeness 
of  my  situation,  as  well  as  with  the  unprofitable  ex- 
penses to  which  I  was  subject,  and  painted  the  ad* 
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vantages  of  my  plan  of  authorship  in  the  belt  co- 
lours I  was  able.  I  proposed  to  take  a  lodgiDg  m 
town  and  immediately  to  enlist  in  the  service  ofthe 
booksellers,  some  of  whom  had  suggested  such  taib 
%o  me  as  they  thought  were  suitable  to  my  partica- 
lar  talents.  My  father,  whose  enthusiasm  was  not 
entirely  vanquished,  and  who  felt  his  old  fires  re* 
kindle  at  the  notion  of  enterprise  and  adventure, 
entered  readily  enough  into  the  proposaL  My  mo- 
ther resisted  for  a  time,  from  a  general  habit  of  caa* 
tion  and  timidity;  but  being  furnished  with  no  pir« 
ticular  objections  from  experience,  spon  left  the 
field  to  my  father,  who  now  growing  heated  widi 
the  project,  as  was  his  custom,  urged  me  to  hasten 
my  departure  from  college,  and  to  enter  upon  my 
brilliant  career  as  soon  as  my  arrangementi  coaU 
be  made.  My  precipitancy  corresponded  with  mj 
father's  impatience.  In  two  days  after  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  I  cleared  all  my  accounts  in  the  Uni- 
yersity,  and  set  off  for  London  with  a  few  guineai 
in  my  pocket,  and  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  ever 
yet  felt  in  the  course  of  my  life,  except  when  I  tal- 
lied out  against  a  flyins  enemy  from  my  little  fbrti* 
fications  behind  my  father's  house. 

^*  As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  town,  I  repaired  to  the 
house  of  a  bookseller,  with  whom  I  had  corresponded, 
and  who  had  promised  me  accommodation  and  em- 
ployment. My  friend  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
I  entered  immediately  on  this  brilliant  career,  as  my 
father  had  termed  it,  in  a  little  room  four  stonei 
high,  whic.i  was  my  parlour,  my  study,  and  my 
chamber.  From  this  elevated  apartment,  I  loom 
out  of  my  window,  and  proudly  surveyed  the  little 
world  below  me,  as  a  victorious  general  casts  his  eye 
over  the  country  before  him,  which  he  soon  expects 
tQ  lay  under  contribution.   Such  were  the  extravar 
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gant  hopes  I  had  suffered  m]^  fancy  to  indulge, 
which  a  few  months  were  sufficient  to  disenchant. 

**  My  employer,  if  rigid  in  his  exactions,  was 
punctual  in  his  payments ;  and  such  was  my  zeal 
and  assiduity  in  this  undertaking,  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year  I  found  money  to  follow  up  those  presents 
to  my  parents,  which  had  once  already  so  sweeten- 
ed the  rewards  of  my  diligence.  I  began  to  wonder, 
however,  that  I  entered  coffee-houses,  and  travelled 
the  streets,  without  hearing  ray  name  mentioned,  or 
my  writings  applauded.  I  never  had  supposed  that 
genius  stood  in  need  of  patronage,  or  talents  of  in- 
troduction ;  and  as  I  then  persuaded  myself  that  I 
was  not  without  these  pretensions,  my  choler  rose 
at  the  frigid  indifference  with  which  I  was  regard- 
ed, and  my  mind  began  again  to  fluctuate  between 
pride  and  despondency. 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  shop,  I 
observed  a  young  man  turning  over  some  books  with 
an  air  of  contemptuous  importance.  As  he  looked 
found,  I  recognized  a  face  which  I  had  seen  at  col- 
lege. It  happened  that  this  gentleman  was  one  of 
those  who  had  manifested  a  good  disposition  to- 
wards me,  and  had  made  frequent  offers  of  service 
to  me,  which  it  suited  not  my  pride  to  accept  I 
was  no  sooner  perceived  by  him,  than  he  made  up 
to  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  endeavoured  to 
engage  me  in  conversation.  Though  I  felt  but  lit- 
tle promptitude  to  push  my  acquaintance  beyond 
Its  oarrow  limit,  in  my  present  quarrel  with  the 
world ;  yet  there  was  something  of  originality  and 
history  in  the  countenance  of  this  person,  that  in- 
terested my  curiosity  in  spite  of  myself.  He  drew 
$om  me,  somehow  or  other,  the  particulars  of  my 
situation^  and  the  nature  of  my  present  cngage- 
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tnents,  of  all  which  circumstances  I  observed  that 
he  made  notes  in  a  little  book  of  memorandums. 

<< '  My  dear  Sir/  said  he,  putting  his  book  intohu 
pocket,  *  it  gives  me  concern  to  thmk  that  you  htfe 
so  egregiously  lost  your  way  in  the  pursuit  of  fiune. 
The  direct  road  which  used  to  lead  to  its  temple  has 
long  been  barred,  and  there  is  no  access  left,  bat 
through  by-ways  and  secret  passages.  As  you  have 
always  had  my  esteem  and  good  wishes,  it  is  a  sensi- 
ble pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  put  you  right,  and 
to  lay  before  you  a  chart  of  these  cross-roads,  with 
all  the  odd  turnings,  that  will  help  to  shorten  the 
length  and  fatigues  of  your  journey/  Here  he  pro* 
posed  to  me  to  step  into  a  coffee-house,  that  be 
might  be  at  liberty  to  detail  those  instructions  wbkb 
were  to  raise  so  rapidly  my  fortune  in  the  worid. 
As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  he  thus  continued:— 

^^ '  I  also  was  intended,  Sir,  for  holy  orders ;  bat 
I  was  pf  a  humour  uncongenisd  with  all  professions; 
and  my  mind  was  too  excursive,  or  my  nature<too 
volatile,  to  endure  the  confinement  and  buckram  of 
any  formal  course  of  habit,  or  punctilious  line  of 
duty.  I  resolved  to  remain  at  large,. and  to  take  op 
at  once  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  without  sa- 
crificing the  most  precious  half  of  life  to  obtain  it 
In  the  life  of  an  author  I  saw  all  that  distinction  of 
which  I  was  enamoured,  and  a  range  of  exertion  very 
suitable  to  the  vivacity  of  my  temper  and  genius. 

*^ '  I  must  confess  too,  that  having  but  a  small 
fund  of  my  own  to  draw  from,  I  saw  vast  room  in 
this  great  town  for  the  exercise  of  innocent  chicanCi 
in  profiting  by  other  men's  superfluities  of  talent, 
and  disguising  my  own  deficiency ;  in  which  kind  of 
resource  I  may  say  I  have  proved  myself  consum- 
mate.   Thus  prepared;  I  set  out  upon  my  career 
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alK)ut  twelve  months  ago ;  and,  netwithstanding  the 
great  competition  which  late  years  have  produced 
among  our  fraternity,  I  soon  acquired  more  than  my 
just  share  of  distinction,  and  am  already  consider- 
able enough  to  be  abused  by  half  the  town.  By 
computing  the  ratio  of  this  abuse  for  the  last  three 
months,  I  find  that  my  credit  is  making  very  rapid 
advances ;  and,  as  I  am  pretty  prodigal  of  abuse  in 
my  turn,  I  have  reason  to  expect  that  my  head,  ere 
a  month  passes  over  it,  will  either  appear  in  the  pil- 
lory, or  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  next  magazine.' 

**  As  this  was  all  new  ground  to  me,  I  expressed 
no  small  surprise  at  what  I  had  heard :  upon  which 
he  observed, '  that  as  I  had  not  yet  passed  my  no- 
viciate, it  was  no  wonder  that  these  mysteries  and 
sublimities  of  the  art  were  above  my  comprehen- 
•ion;  but  a  little  experience  would  convince  me  that 
in  these  crooked  times  the  ways  of  the  learned  are 
not  the  least  oblique.  Is  fame  your  object  ? — Be 
assured,  the  common-place  methods  of  labouring  to 
deserve  it,  are  the  last  now-a-days  to  succeed  in  ob- 
taining it.  If  you  persist  in  this  obsolete  course, 
you  may  extort  a  Dedication  from  a  Dutch  com- 
mentator, or  be  called  an  ingenious  gentleman  in 
the  preface  to  a  new  rhyming  dictionary ;  but  your 
purse  will  remain  empty,  and  your  face  unknown. 

*^  *  And  now.  Sir,  what  are  your  sentiments?  Are 
you  willing  to  follow  the  track  which  I  have  marked 
out  for  you,  and  which  I  believe  you  will  find  as 
profitable  and  easy  as  any  ?'  1  shook  my  head,  and 
iqplied^  that  I  was  afraid  I  had  not  much  talent  for 
abuse ;  and  moreover,  that  as  this  particular  branch 
of  literature  required  a  disposition  invulnerable  to 
abuse  from  others,  I  knew  myself  to  be  very  ill  qua- 
lified for  a  member  of  his  academy.  *  Well,  Sir,' 
continued  hC;  *  I  will  lay  some  other  schemes  of 
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advancement  before  you ;  and,  that  example  may 
not  be  wanting  to  ray  instructions,  I  will  expose  to 
you,  in  great  confidence,  the  various  metliods  of 
literary  chicane  practised  with  the  most  brilliant 
success  by  a  club  of  gentlemen,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  member.  Two  or  three  instances  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present :  but  I  shall  be  proud  to 
introduce  you  to  the  whole  society,  that  you  may 
become  the  disciple  of  him  of  whose  fancy  you  shall 
most  approve.  They  are  none  of  them  Uiose  ordi- 
nary drudges,  that  drag  their  steps  along  through 
the  common  rounds  of  the  Forum  and  Academy ; 
but  speed  onwards,  as  the  crow  flies,  unanxious 
about  what  they  leave  behind,  and  fearless  about 
what  they  encounter.  These  gentlemen  disturb  bo 
families  by  their  early  rising,  or  their  midnight  la* 
cubrations ;  but,  by  a  little  management,  ana  much 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  motives 
of  human  applause,  they  have  risen  to  greater  emi- 
nence than  your  great  readers,  without  the  same 
expense  of  spirits  and  constitution.  There  is  a  kind 
of  economy  of  learning,  with  which  none  but  these 
adepts  are  acquainted ;  and  to  make  a  little  go  fitf, 
by  a  mode  of  setting  it  oif,  is  one  of  those  perfec- 
tions on  which  we  value  ourselves  the  most  in  this 
our  select  society.  The  imposing  manner  in  which 
we  announce  our  publications,  the  pompous  stage 
on  which  they  are  reared,  by  the  mechanical  helpt 
of  printing,  paper,  and  engraving ;  our  flourished 
title-pages,  comely  portraits,  and  the  procession  of 
initials  that  march  before  our  names ;  all  help  to  dis- 
tinguish our  productions  from  vulgar  performanceSy 
and  to  enable  one  of  our  eighteen  penny  pamphlets 
to  wrestle  with  imperial  quartos,  and  eclipse  the  1»* 
hours  of  half  a  life.'" 
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JVbn  est  Romano  ctdqiuxm  locus  htc,  ubi  regnat 
JPnt^mes  aUguis,  vel  DipfdhLS^  avi  Erimanthtts. 

JUV.  SAT.  III.  109. 

Where  artifice,  pretence,  a^d  mockery  re^, 
Sound  sterling  merit  seeks  for  room  in  yain., 

'  I  FEAR,  Sir/'  continued  Eugenio,  turning  to- 
wards Mr.  Barville,  **  that  this  discourse  on  author- 
hip  will  interest  you  but  little;  it  presses,  indeed, 
Rtner  forcibly  upon  my  mind,  as  having  wrought 
change  in  my  condition,  and  disabused  me  of  a 
ery  material  error :  we  are  too  liable  to  suppose 
or  own  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  other  men,  with- 
nt  r^ard  to  difference  of  circumstances."  **  Your 
emark  is  generally  good,"  returned  Mr.  Barville, 
'  1>ut  it  does  not  apply.  Little  as  I  know  of  leam- 
ig,  I  know  yet  less  of  learned  men.  How  chi- 
■nery  can  find  a  place  in  the  province  of  literature, 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  skill  of  the  modems 
1  mechanical  improvements  has  not  yet  risen  to 
lie  invention  of  false  understandings,  unless  false 
»■  may  be  so  called;  and  I  have  never  yet  heard 
rihe  brain's  being  out  of  joint,  but  in  a  metaphor. 
am  therefore  curious  to  be  informed  what  means 
len  have  devised  to  impose  upon  one  another  in  a 
oint  in  which  no  artificial  aid  will  avail  us,  and 
'here  the  appeal  is  so  easy  and  direct  to  clear  and 
iie.quivocal  testimonies." 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  replied  Eugenio,  "  this  appeal 
1 4>iily  open  to  the  clear-sighted  and  impartial ;  it 
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argues  no  mean  capacity  to  estimate  the  abilities  of 
other  men.    The  mass  of  mankind,  though  right  in 
their  abstract  judgement  of  things,  are  perpetually 
wrong  in  their  application  of  this  judgement  toper- 
sons.    Here  its  purity  is  destroyed  by  associations, 
which  mix  in  its  decisions,  and  debase  its  Talue. 
The  common  opinion  waits  upon  the  efforts  of  a  few 
superior  wits,  who  march  before  to  cut  down  the 
barriers,  that  the  muddy  stream  may  esci^,  and 
clarify  itself  in  its  course.    I  agree,  then,  that  in 
regard  even  to  persons,  give  the  public  mind  bat 
time  enough,  and  its  opinions  will  be  gradually 
depurated  ;  but  unfortunately  this  process  of  fining 
is  so  slowly  performed,  that  it  is  odds  but  in  the 
mean  time  success  has  crowned  the  imposture. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  group  of  character!  to 
which  my  friend  was  beginning  to  introduce  me. 
"  *  There  is  Dr. ,  of  the  scholar's  depart- 
ment,' continued  my  communicative  friend,  *  ave- 
nerable  linguist,  commentator,  and   scholiast:  if 
your  bent  be  towards  languages,  I  do  not  knov 
what  better  model  I  can  lay  before  you.    The  doc- 
tor was  whipped  through  a  public  school  to  a  veiy 
little  purpose:  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  atwdv^ 
month  at  college  that  those  fine  obliquities  of  his 
genius  began  to  expand,  and,  taking  a  thousand 
slant  and  cross  directions,  to  graze  the  confines  of 
many  of  those  remote  provinces  of  scholanbqi, 
where  few  of  our  hardest  academicians  have  dared 
to  venture.     Impelled  by  a  generous  love  of  6ih 
tinction,  and  rightly  judging  that,  in  the  ordinary 
paths  of  literature,  to  acquire  fame  he  must  pene- 
trate further  and  persevere  longer  than  suitea  tbe 
reach  of  his  understanding  or  his  powers  of  appli* 
cation,  he  struck  out  at  once   into  those  roadi 
where  few  were  disposed  to  follow  him,  and,  leaving 
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commoD  minds  to  grapple  with  common  difficulties, 
set  out  upon  those  great  and  gigantic  pursuits  only 
to  embark  in  which  is  greater  glorj  than  to  carry  a 
common  undertaking  to  its  accomplishment.'  These 
last  words  suited  very  much  the  complexion  of  my 
mind:  and  I  had  begun  to  feel  a  predilection  for  this 
gallant  course  of  study,  when  my  friend  proceeded 
thus  to  undeceive  me,  by  finishing  his  portrait. 

"  *  It  is  with  learning,*  continued  he,  •  as  it  is 
with  travelling.  We  are  tired  of  accounts  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  look  with  much  greater  admiration 
on  him  who  tells  us  he  has  killed  a  lion  or  a  lynx 
in  Africa,  or  feasted  with  Kamtschadales  on  the  fat 
of  dogs,  than  on  one  who  brings  back  from  classic 
r^ions  fresh  accessions  to  the  literature  of  his 
country,  and  a  taste  inspired  by  the  chastest  models 
of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  The  same  gaping  princi- 
ple of  ignorant  wonder  leads  us  to  contemplate  with 
awe  the  merest  smattering  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  or 
the  Gothic  languages  of  Northern  Europe  ;  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  will  scarcely  push  our  fame 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  university,  or  raise  our 
fortunes  above  a  Welsh  curacy.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman in  question  knew  very  well  how  to  avail 
himself  of  this  propensity  of  the  species  towards 
the  uncommon  rather  than  the  useful ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  suffered  no  pursuits  but  what 
were  extraordin^  to  engage  him,  he  took  care  to 
lose  no  time  by  proceeding  a  step  further  in  any  one 
of  these  pursuits  than  was  necessary  to  impose 
iip<m  mankind.  Thus  he  is  generally  understood 
tm  be  consummate  in  the  Coptic  and  Chaldee,  and 
is  supposed  at  this  moment  to  be  very  busy  with 
die  Turkish  and  Tartarian ;  though  it  is  well  known 
to  us  who  are  in  the  secret,  he  would  be  puzzled  to 
ask  hia  way  in  any  place  out  of  his  Majesty's  three 
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kingdoms.     He  has  always,  however,  a  kind  of 
Lingua  Franca  ready  at  command,  with  which  be 
assists  certain  authors  of  our  fraternity,  who  under- 
take to  elucidate  ancient  customs  and  manners  by 
the  help  of  the  analogies  of  language;  likewise  tboie' 
who  endeavour  to  account  for  the  first  peopling  of 
countries  by  verbal  coincidences;  and  all  those 
travellers  who  describe  more  than  they  have  seesu 
As  ail  this,  however,  was  playing  a  very  deep  game, 
and  as  one  or  two  ventures  had  been  a  little  umucl^ 
for  him,  he  determined  to  make  haste  to  profit  qr 
bis  reputation;  and  about  two  months  ago  espoused 
the  daughter  of  a  capital  grocer,  whose  heart  he 
had  gained  by  interpreting  the  Chinese  duunc 
ters  on  a  chest  of  Souchong.     I  am  informed, 
however*  that  the  grocer's  daughter  is  a  matdi  for 
him  with  only  one  language,  and  will-  fairly  out* 
talk  him  at  the  end  of  a  long  day.'    "  The  disgust 
which  this  picture  excited  in  my  mind  was  8iif«' 
ficiently  explained  in  my  looks ;  and  my  instructor 
waited  for  no  other  answer,  but  thus  proceeded— 

*' '  Another  of  my  intimate  acquaintance  support! 
a  very  high  degree  of  credit  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  and  is  thought  to  have  made  the  best  Mr^ 
gain  with  fame  of  any  of  our  fraternity.  His  greet 
talent  lies  in  the  art  of  preserving  a  most  politic 
and  pregnant  silence.-  In  exchange,  however,  he 
is  profuse  in  nods,  bows,  smiles,  contortions  of 
feature,  and  shakes  of  the  head.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  very  profound  in  the  mathematics ;  and  si 
this  is  not  a  verbose  species  of  knowledge,  and 
cannot  easily  be  displayed  in  conversation,  die 
world  is  content  without  any  other  proofs  than  the 
testimonies  afforded  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
propagating  the  belief  of  his  abilities. 

*'  *  As  the  nods  and  gesticulations  of  this  umb 


lave  a  sort  of  or&cular  equivocality,  every  one  sup-- 
KMCS  the  decision  in  his  own  favour.  He  is,  there-' 
ore,  an  acceptable  guest  at  a  great  many  good  ta- 
iles ;  and  as  his  particular  employment  is  thought 
io  impart  great  force  to  the  judgement,  every  one 
8  proud  of  his  acquiescence,  and  regards  it  as  an 
Hnen  of  victory  in  whatever  dispute  he  happens  to 
»e  engaged.  Thus  he  not  only  dines  every  day 
or  nothing,  but  with  less  interruption  than  any  of 
he  company.  Suspect  me  not,  Sir,  of  insinuating 
hat  your  abilities  are  so  low  in  themselves  as  to 
leed  either  pretence  or  disguise ;  but,  believe  me, 
rhatever  they  are,  the  fame  of  them  may  be  pro^ 
ligiously  enhanced  by  this  negative  chicane,  if 
ooducted  with  address/ 

**  I  replied,  that  silence  was  not  ill  accommodated 
D  my  talents  or  turn  of  mind ;  but  that  I  was  sa 
inpractised  in  imposition,  that  I  despaired  of  suc^ 
ceding,  even  where  my  only  task  was  to  hold  my 
ongue.  This  was  not  enough  to  discourage  my 
riend  from  proceeding,  with  his  list^  after  having^ 
iMured  me  that  these  were  the  prejudices  of  a 
preen  author,  whom  the  logic  of  hunger  had  not 
aught  to  conclude,  that  the  world  must,  after  ally 
le- treated  in  its  own  way. 

"  *  Voltaire  says  of  Gassendi,  Ilavoit  moins  dere- 
ndation  que  Descartes yparce  quHl  etoit  plus  raisonnu' 
ie  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  remark  was  well  under- 
lood  by  a  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
vhoy  being  determined  to  raise  a  reputation  on  a 
rery  slender  foundation,  saw  no  way  so  good,of  con- 
aliating  the  praise  of  mankind,  as  by  contradicting 
iiem  as  roundly  as  possible.  On  whatever  subject 
Ills  gentleman's  thoughts  are  exercised,  he  is  sure  to 
nm  up  something  that  nobody  has  dreamed  of  be- 
bre;  and  where  he  cannot  persuade  by  the  inge- 
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mentB,  aa  much  as  he  condemns  hig  pni 
researches ;  and  ig  much  offended  at  the  i 
bestowed  on  the  theories  of  Newton  al 
of  Descartes  end  Buffon.  He  pretend 
depth  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  pri 
chiefly  for  the  certainty  they  afford,  and  I 
rior  precision  to  the  deductions  of  ma 
He  accordingly  affects  to  be  greatly  eoa 
the  sciences  of  physiognomy,  deraono 
astrology,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  dispute  I 
with  him,  and  where  ignorance  finds  a  re 
the  weapons  of  logic,  and  escapes  like  the 
by  muddying  the  stream  through  which 
By  these  means,  this  gentleman  has  sue 
raising  a  curiosity  about  his  productions, ' 
pares  them  an  universal  reception,  and  I 
them  very  much  to  his  profit.  He  is  noi 
in  writing  an  apology  for  polytheism,  wii 
to  Jupiter  Olympus,  who,  it  is  supposed,  i 
him  by  descending  again  in  a  shower  of 
"  'Anotherknightofthisourvenerabli 
adoDted  a  olan  of  oroceedinff  remarkable 
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principal  gainers  in  their  several  crafls.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  introduce  a  like  disposition  of  things 
into  the  provinces  ofliterature,  and  to  bring  it  under 
those  laws  of  exchange  and  profit,  to  which  all 
things  should  bend  in  a  commercial  country.  To 
get  his  work  done  cheaply,  it  was  his  first  care  to 
search  out  obscure  wits,  whom  the  urgency  of  their 
affairs  rendered  happy  to  find  any  market  for  their 
labours ;  youthful  geniuses,  who  knew  not  as  yet 
the  value  of  their  productions,  or  those  timid  spirits, 
who,  not  daring  to  execute  their  own  conceptions, 
require  a  task-master  to  prompt  their  efforts  and 
accredit  their  productions.  The  success  which  has 
attended  this  gentleman's  career  has  been  equal  to 
the  dexterity  of  his  conduct ;  while  the  real  founder 
of  his  prosperity  has  often,  like  the  lamp  to  which 
Anaxagoras  compared  himself,  been  on  the  eve  of 
perishing  for  want  of  oil. 

'^  ^  As  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  disproportion  that 
would  manifest  itself  between  his  discourse  and  his 
publications,  he  maintains  an  inflexible  taciturnity 
on  every  question  which  might  hazard  the  credjt  of 
his  understanding  ;  and,  by  a  master-piece  of  ad- 
dress, has  imposed  this  political  conduct  upon  the 
world  for  the  natural  result  of  a  simple  and  unambi- 
tious mind.  A  negligence  of  dress  and  deportment, 
and  a  general  nonchalance  of  behaviour,  contribute 
not  a  little  to  favour  the  imposture  ;  for  when  we 
once  are  become  enthusiasts  in  behalf  of  a  man's 
virtues  or  abilities,  his  character  rather  casts  lustre 
upon  his  foibles,  than  his  foibles  reproach  upon  his 
character ;  jsmd  we  accept  the  excuse  which  Milton 
has  suggested  in  the  following  passage — Mens  quasi 
grandior  facta  in  taniis  corpons  angustiis  diffictdter 
a^itans  se,  minus  habilis  est  ad  esquisitiores  ^aluta^ 
itonum  gesticulationesJ 

o2 
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**  You  are  surprised,  perliaps/'  said  Eugauo, 
^<  that  I  remember  so  well  the  greatest  part  of  this 
lecture ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  it  interested  me  in 
more  than  common  degree,  and  occupied  my 
thoughts  night  and  day  for  some  time  after ;  not  to 
mention  some  memorandums  which  I  made  on  mf 
return  to  my  chamber.  I  could  not  help  remarking, 
however,  at  the  time,"  continued  Eugenic,  "that  it 
"was  a  little  extraordinary  for  a  gentleman  who  had 
given  proofs,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  <f 
respectable  abilities,  to  mix  in  so  low  a  conspiracjt 
and  demean  himself  by  the  adoption  of  such  itlibenl 
arts.  '  It  is  true,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  not  so  destitate 
of  real  claims  as  some  of  those  to  whose  characten 
I  have  introduced  you ;  •but  as  I  was  full  as  desti* 
tute  of  money,  I  considered  that  the  returns  would 
be  too  slow  for  my  necessities  if  J  employed  my  ti- 
lents  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Men  -ao  not  read 
out  of  gratitude  towards  the  author,  but  from  inte* 
rest  in  his  work:  they  speak  well  of  a  man,  if  they 
speak  of  him  ut  all,  who  writes  for  their  improye- 
ment ;  but  they  do  not  read  his  book  the  more  oa 
that  account.  We  must  consult,  therefore,  the  me- 
thods by  which  this  interest  4s  to  be  excited ;  andai 
men  are  more  alive  to  abuse  than  they  are  to  kind- 
ness, an  author  will  do  well  to  practise  upon  them 
in  this  rough  manner,  if  he  hope  to  draw  advantage 
out  of  them.  I  will  frankly  own  to  you,  I  bring  ra- 
ther too  much  feeling  and  nicety  into  the  business 
for  the  particular  department  of  authorship  which  I 
have  chosen,  and  do  not  entirely  possess  those  rigid 
nerves,  those  cornea  Jibra,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  form  the  great  man.  The  gentleman  under  whom 
I  have  studied  in  this  school  of  scurrility  is  happjin 
a  most  classical  obduracy  of  mind.  He  includes 
jn  his  black  list  the  innocent,  the  generous,  (be 
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dignified,  and  the  brave ;  and,  to  pay  his  lodgings 
for  a  month,  will  hang  them  all  up  together  in  a 
string  of  doggrel  rhymes. 

'^  *  Our  time/  continued  he,  *  will  not  permit  me 
to  go  more  at  length  into  my  present  subject :  in- 
deed, you  give  me  but  small  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed, as  I  see  in  you  little  or  no  disposition  to  be- 
come one  among  our  worthies.  Believe  me,  how- 
ever, on  the  credit  of  no  mean  experience,  that  nei- 
ther learning  nor  talents  will  avail  where  address  and 
management  are  wanting.  Whatever  is  the  subject 
of  much  competition,  will  necessarily  accumulate 
round  itself  much  deception  and  imposture ;  it  is 
the  nature  of  all  human  things ;  and  while  every  one 
is  practising  his  arts  about  him,  he  imposes  upon 
himself  egregiously  who  dreams  of  gaining  his  dues 
from  mankind  without  some  degree  of  imposition  on 
hia  own  part.  All  the  world  are  so  exalted  on  stilts, 
that  a  giant  becomes  a  dwarf  without  them.  A  part 
of  your  youth,  as  well  as  my  own,  has  been  spent 
in  the  groves  of  the  Academy ;  but  your  habits  of 
seclusion  were  such,  as  to  let  you  but  little  into  the 
history  of  the  different  characters  around  you.  Had 
your  observation  been  greater,  you  would  have  seen 
that  not  even  the  Muses'  seat  was  secure  from  these 
sort  of  profanations,  and  that  the  hallowed  river, 
even  at  its  source,  is  not  entirely  pure  from  stains 
and  corruptions.  You  have  there,  as  every  where, 
a  great  deal  of  afPectation  without  learning,  and  but 
litUe  learning  without  affectation. 

*'  *  I  used  to  see  with  sorrow,  for  I  once  had  a 
patriotic  h)ve  of  literature,  men  of  real  erudition, 
oy  striving  to  appear  more  knowing  than  they  were, 
and  to  draw  more  than  their  share  of  attention,  out- 
rage the  dignity  of  their  talents,  by  contracting  a  dis- 
tortion of  manneri  which,  while  it  has  scandalized 
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plain  men,  has  passed  with  their  juvenile  admirers 
for  the  genuine  characteristic  of  genius,  and  the  ec- 
centric produce  of  uncommon  ability.  You  have 
there  the  loose-stocking  hero,  who  claims  to  be  an 
extraordinary  wit,  by  neglecting  the  ordinary  duties 
and  decencies  of  life,  and  who  gains  additional  ad- 
miration by  a  beggarly  indecorum  of  dress  and  de- 
portment. There  are  some  who  find  their  account 
in  the  affectation  of  roughness  and  inurbanity  of  be- 
haviour ;  some  enhance  their  credit  by  stammering; 
some  squint  themselves  into  reputation :  and  some 
manage  to  raise  a  literary,  on  the  ruins  of  their  moral 
fame.  Many  impose  by  silence,  many  by  volubilitj 
of  tongue  ;  some  by  an  habitual  sneer,  and  others 
by  an  unremitting  frown.  So  true  is  the  remark  of 
Rochefoucault,  II  y  a  certains  difauts  qui  bien  mi 
en  (Buvre  hrillent  plus  que  la  vertu  mSme. 

**  *  There  are  a  body  of  authors,  of  whom  I  have 
not  yet  taken  notice,  because  they  are  viewed  bj 
our  fraternity  with  that  kind  of  jealousy  and  mdig- 
nation  with  which  the  poorer  sort  regard  the  in- 
ventors of  those  machines  which  are  calculated  to 
abridge  employment — I  mean  the  literary  manufac- 
turers. Late  years  have  brought  their  engines  to 
great  perfection ;  insomuch  that  a  good  workman, 
if  furnished  with  the  raw  materials  from  a  rhyming 
dictionary,  may  compose  two  or  three  hundred  lioei 
a  day.  Scit  tendere  versum — non  secus  ac  si  oeuh 
rubricam  dirigat  uno.  It  is  curious  to  enter  the 
apartment  of  one  of  these  mechanical  poets,  and 
view  it  strewed  with  heaps  of  half-lines  from  Pope, 
Dryden,  &c.  which  are  joined  together  in  a  mo- 
ment, like  conjuration,  with  ccesuras  between  tbcffl 
to  keep  the  peace,  that  never  fail  to  fall,  like  smiths' 
hammers,  exactly  in  the  same  place.* 

^'  Here  my  kind  instructor  again  consulted  bn 
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"WBtch ;  and  finding  it  time  to  depart,  took  an  oblig* 
iDg  leave  of  me,  with  a  promise  of  assistance  and 
advice  upon  all  occasions.  I  turned  myself  home- 
wards, with  a  bosom  dismantled  of  all  its  towering 
hopes,  and  abandoned  to  disappointment  and  re- 
morse, its  usual  assailants/' 


No.  n.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  6. 


Virginium  cogUot  Virghdum  videoy  Virgimum  jam  vanis  imagine- 
his,  receniiims  tamen,  aiuUo,  aUoqiun;  teneo,        pun.  epist. 

• 

I  contemplate  Eugenio,  I  see  Eugenio;  in  my  vain  but  vivid 
imagination,  I  hear,  I  hold,  I  converse  with  Eugenio. 

**  Mt  mind,"  continued  Ei^enio,  ^'  which  before 
this  conversation  had  already  begun  to  despond,  felt 
the  full  force  of  its  disquietude  return  at  these  un- 
weUrpme  instructions.  I  viewed  the  scene  which  my 
fijipbd  had  presented  to  me  as  a  wide  and  desolated 
Ibnist,  in  which  all  the  straight  and  towering  tim- 
bipr»  the  venerable  pride  of  the  place,  had  fallen, 
and  none  but  a  kind  of  literary  pollards  remained, 
l^toding  from  their  penurious  tops  a  paltry  growth 
of  little  branches,  short  in  their  duration,  feeble  in 
tbeir  texture,  and  servile  in  their  uses^  The  repug- 
IWDce  to  my  employment,  which  followed  from  this 
change  in  my  sentiments,  doubled  its  difficulty,  and 
Iqade  it  truly  laborious ;  and  in  the  same  proportion 
the  necessity  of  application  and  confinement  was  in- 
creased, till  my  health  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  perpetual  conflict. 
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**  As  the  progress  of  my  indisposition  was  fery 
gradual,  I  attended  but  little  to  its  6r8t  approacbei, 
till  at  length  it  attacked  me  with  such  yiolence,  that 
I  was  one  morning  unable  to  rise  from  my  bed,  af- 
ter a  night  of  painful  application.  My  fever,  which 
was  of  a  nervous  kind,  entrenched  so  much  upon  mj 
understanding,  that  I  became  totally  useless  to  my 
employer ;  and,  for  the  three  weeks  following,  my 
life  was  considered  as  in  imminent  danger.  My  em- 
ployer, who  saw  his  chance  of  compensation  lessen- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  length  and  danger  of  my 
disorder,  grew  j^roportionably  less  solicitous  about 
my  treatment,  and  I  was  turned  over  to  an  apothe- 
cary and  an  old  woman,  who,  between  them,  were 
conducting  me  very  fast  to  my  dissolution.  At  the 
end  of  fourteen  days  my  senses  had  almost  aban- 
doned me,  and  I  became  pretty  much  uncooscioiii 
of  what  was  passing  around  me.  •  This  dereliction  of 
mind  lasted  but  a  short  time ;  and  my  surprise  wai 
not  little,  when  I  regained  my  faculties,  to  find  a 
very  officious  attendance  at  my  bedside,  and  evcij 
convenience  and  solace  which  my  situation  reqlli^ 
ed.     I  was  now  visited  by  a  physician,  whose  me- 
thods of  treatment  succeeded  beyond  expectatioD; 
and  in  a  few  days  I  felt  myself  much  advanced  in 
my  recovery. 

^'  As  soon  as  my  thoughts  began  to  return  to  the 
objects  of  this  existence,  after  having  been  some  time 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  anotlier,  my  prid^ 
my  gratitude,  and  my  curiosity,  were  all  interested 
in  discovering  the  humane  quarter  whence  theie 
silent  benefits  had  flowed.  I  could  collect  nothing, 
however,  towards  the  explanation  of  this  mysteiy  • 
from  any  body  that  attended  me,  though  I  could  ob- 
serve that  my  kind  host  affected  an  air  of  conscious- 
ness, as  if  he  wished  the  suspicion  to  fall  upon  him- 
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«e]f.  I  was  now,  however,  too  well  read  in  mankind 
to  be  the  dupe  of  such  a  finesse;  and,  as  my  blind 
sensibilities  had  no  where  else  to  fasten,  I  felt  my- 
self strongly  disposed  to  see  in  my  physician  my 
only  friend  and  benefactor.  This  persuasion  operat- 
ed so  strongly  upon  my  feelings,  th  1 1  could  not 
forbear  seizing  an  opportunity  of  confessing  my 
suspicions  to  him,  and  entreating  him,  if  they  were 
•erroneous,  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  hid  from  me 
to  whom  those  unappropriated  feelings  belonged^ 
which  so  agitated  my  bosom. 

*^  This  gentleman,  it  so  happened,  had  too  ho- 

4QOurable  a  mind  to  give  a  tacit  encouragement  to 

a  belief  which  conferred  upon  him  the  credit  of  an 

■action  unowned  by  the  delicacy  of  its  real  author. 

He  assured  me  he  had  no  claim  to  my  acknow- 

Jedgements,  except  as  the  a?ent  of  another,  whose 

silent  charities  stole  abroad  like  dews  under  the 

-shade  of  night,  and  who  had  laid  upon  him  such 

•injunctions  of  secresy,  as  he  could  not  in  honour 

^disregard,  however  painful  it  was  to  be  dumb  on 

such  an  occasion.     I  was  constrained,  therefore, 

to  suffer  the  mystery  to  remain,  after  my  thoughts 

were  fatigued  by  a  thousand  vain  efforts  to  find 

some  clue  for  its  detection.     I  am  truly  ashamed 

•to  confess,  that  at  that  time  pride  had  as  large  a 

share  in  the  disappointment  as  gratitude;  and  I  felt 

■  myself  shocked  at  the  consideration  that  I  had  owed 

my  preservation  to  any  hands  but  my  own.    But 

how  mean  and  unmanly  is  that  pride  which  is  at 

variance  with  the  noblest  feelings  that  the  bosom' 

can  entertain !  that  makes  of  the  mind  a  desolate 

insulated  solitude,  where  no  harbour  is  open  to  the 

commerce  of  benevolence,  or  medium  afforded  to 

Xhe  precious  produce  of  humanity. 

''  The  Anxieties  and  mortifications  of  life  are 
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thorns  whereon  science  rarely  builds  her  nest.  The 
very  name  of  a  book  raised  painful  ideas  in  my 
mind;  and  my  intellect  not  having  yet  recoTered 
its  original  tone,  I  forbore  to  push  it  beyond  its 
strength,  for  fear  of  occasioning  a  relapse.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  care  that  was  taken  of  me^  and  the 
assiduity  with  which  I  was  attended,  kept  me  still 
in  an  anxious  perplexity  in  respect  to  the  source  of 
these  humanities.     One  day,  as  I  was  leaning  oot 
of  my  window  for  the  sake  of  the  air,  a  lady  walked 
out  of  the  shop  below,  and,  having  proceeded  afew 
£teps,  was  stopped  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
engaged  her  in  conversation  exactly  under  me,  aod 
whom  I  soon  perceived  to  be  the  physician  by  whom 
I  had  been  attended.     Though  the  circumstances 
of  this  meeting  were  sufficient  to  rouse  all  my  cari- 
osity, yet  a  feeling  of  common  delicacy  was  toitmg 
me  to  retreat,  when  I  heard  my  name  prononncea 
by  a  voice  that  seemed  to  sympathize  with  my  suf- 
ferings, and  which  was  surely  the  sweetest  that  ever 
came  from  the  lips  of  woman.    I  could  no  longer 
resist;  and,  listening  attentively,  I  distinguished  the 
following  sentence,  pronounced  by  the  same  lips 
from  which  my  name  had  issued — '  Well,  Sir,  as 
you  tell  me  he  is  a  young  man  of  merit,  I  ajn  doubly 
happy  in  having  contributed  to  restore  him  to  his 
friends  and  to  society.'    What  followed  was  id  io 
,low  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could  hear  nothing  thtt 
was  said.    As  she  took  leave,  however,  of  the  doc- 
tor, she  accidentally  cast  a  look  at  the  window 
where  I  was.  I  thought  her  concern  in  my  recovery 
made  her  regard  me  with  an  unusual  attention; and 
her  beauty  was  such  as  to  rivet  mine,  in  spite  of 
my  shame  and  my  pride.     The  eloquence  of  her 
large  blue  eyes,  and  a  complacent  sympathy  in  her 
expression  that  almost  bordered  upon  a  smile,  the 
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graces  of  her  shape,  and  the  dignity  of  her  deport- 
ment»  all  added  to  the  conviction  with  which  I  was 
now  impressed,  that  to  this  sweet  person  I  had 
owed  my  recovery,  made  me  forget  that  I  ought  to 
have  felt  confusion  at  the  act  in  which  I  was  de- 
tected. My  debt  of  gratitude  seemed  to  have  grown 
much  larger  since  I  had  discovered  to  whom  it  was 
owing;  and  my  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her  as 
long   as  she   remained  in  sight,  while  the  tears 
streamed  down  my  face,  as  if  I  was  to  lose  her  for 
ever.  What  were  my  feelings  the  remainder  of  that 
day  it  is  needless  to  represent  to  you:  they  were 
such  as  kept  the  image  of  this  excellent  woman 
constantly  present  to  ray  mind,  and  set  my  thoughts 
a-roving  over  a  thousand  visionary  prospects.    As 
I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  given  some  vent  to  my 
sensibilities,  I  succeeded,  after  many  failures,  in 
finishing  the  following  letter,  which  the  man  who 
attended  the  shop,  and  who  knew  her  abode,  con- 
veyed to  her  the  next  morning.—. 

"  *  MADAM, 

^*  *  It  is  in  vain  that,  anxious  to  distribute 
your  bounties  unseen,  you  desire  to  imitate  the 
great  Dispenser  of  all  things:  such  perfection  of 
virtue  is  denied  you  in  a  place  where  such  good- 
ness is  too  rare  to  escape  observation.    I  have  seen 
you;  and  had  I  seen  Virtue  herself  embodied,  she 
could  not  have  taken  a  form  more  becoming  her 
txcell^Qce-     This  is  not  gallantry;  for  how  should 
I  hope  to  please  a  person  who  so  studiously  shrinks 
from  applause,  by  common-place  eulogy?     But 
thi8»  Madam,  is  the  tribute  of  a  man  that  knows  not 
how  to  flatter,  and  whose  fortunes  are  too  humble^ 
.were  he  so  disposed,  to  give  his  flattery  effect.    In 
oae  respect,  however,  to  remain  unseei[x  may  be 
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your  greatest  chanty:  for,  be  assured,  that  n 
benevolence,  so  set  off,  can  be  contempkted 
none  with  impunity^     I  regard  myself,  indeed, 
safe,  in  an  adoration  which  excludes  passion,  a 
an  awe  that  checks  presumption;  safe  in  the  In 
of  considering  myself  as  too  much  the  ootcasi 
Fortune  to  cherish  any  views  towards  your  deKg 
£ul  sex.      Thus  fortified  by  my  insignificancy 
dare  ask  to  be  permitted  to  pour  at  your  feet 
effusions  of  the  most  grateful  of  hearts;  to  m 
again  those  gentle  looks;  and  kiss,  were  it  not 
high  a  favour,  the  hand  that  has  raised  me  ft 
the  bed  of  sickness  and  sorrow." 

^  Three  or  four  days  of  anxious  expectation  s 
ceeded,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  my  let) 
During  this  interval,  my  mind  was  a  prey  to 
most  tormenting  doubts:  in  a  word,  I  felt  lik 
proud  man  that  fears  he  has  been  officious, 
length,  however,  I  received  a  note  from  my  bend 
tress,  desiring  me  to  be  in  the  Park  at  a  certain  h* 
on  the  following  day — a  day  which  I  could  will 
forget  for  ever,  as  the  date  of  that  melancholy  n 
which  my  mind  has  ever  since  been  overcast,  • 
what  is  infinitely  more  lamentable,  of  the  remedil 
decay  of  the  greatest  mind  that  ever  inhabited  a 
male  form,  and  of  the  fairest  form  that  ever  doub 
the  charms  of  an  accomplished  mind.  Alas,  S 
how  shall  I  describe  to  you  my  sensations— I  n 
say  sufferings — when  I  saw  her  coming  towards 
at  the  place  appointed!  My  knees  tottered  un 
me,  as  if  they  carried  an^unusual  weight,  and  1 1 
ready  to  tumble  at  every  step;  till  at  length  i 
feelings  overcame  my  strength,  and  I  fairly  si 
down  upon  a*  bench  in  a  most  unmanly  trepidati 
She  apprbached  roe  as  I  sat,  and  seemed  an  imi 
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charged  ^ith  gome  gracious  message.  At  length  I 
sumnioned  my  fortitude,  and  advanced,  trembling, 
towards  her.  She  stretched  out  her  fair  hand  to 
me,  with  a  frankness  that  enchanted  me,  and  gave 
me  at  the  same  time  that  confidence  of  which  I 
stood  so  much  in  need.  It  is  impossible  to  detail 
the  conversation  which  passed;  it  was  such  as 
raised  my  admiration  at  her  understanding,  as  much 
as  it  had  already  been  raised  by  her  sweetness  and 
graerosity  of  mind.  She  left  me,  with  an  injunction 
to  call  upon  her  the  next  morning — an  appoint-* 
ment  I  was  punctual  in  observing.  I  found  her  in 
her  study}  with  a  book  before  her,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  making  memorandums  of  her  boun- 
ties,  while  the  angel  was  registering  them  in  hea- 
ven«  As  I  approached  her,  she  took  off  her  large 
mellow  eyes,  yet  glistening  with  the  dews  of  cha« 
rity,  and  fixed  on  me  such  an  affectionate  regard, 
that  that  moment  repaid  me  for  all  the  pains  I  had 
hitherto  endured. 

**  *  This,  Sir,'  said  she,  bidding  me  sit  down  by 
her  side,  *  is  the  way  in  which  I  amuse  myself  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  my  husband.  I  have  more  mo« 
Bey  than  I  can  spend  upon  myself,  by  reason  of 
the  little  satisfaction  I  receive  in  the  pleasures 
which  money  can  purchase.  You  perceive,  there- 
fore, that  I  can  appropriate  to  myself  but  little 
credit  for  these  bounties,  as  the  sacrifice  they  de- 
mand from  me  is  so  small.  My  compassion,  too, 
you  may,  perhaps,  consider  as  of  a  contracted  sort; 
for  I  confess  to  you,  that  the  calls  of  loud  and  cla- 
morous misfortune  do  but  little  excite  it-^the  shal- 
lowest streams  murmur  most  in  their  course.  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  searching  only  for  that  peculiar 
wretchedness  which  courts  concealment,  and  flows 
in  ft  deep  and  silent  channel  through  the  vale  of 
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misery.  The  frait  of  this  employment  has  been 
a  constant  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  un- 
der circumstances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe 
world,  must  necessarily  disturb  my  tranquillity. 
My  husband  lives  from  me  the  greatest  part  of  toe 
year,  and,  the  world  says,  is  false  to  me :  but  I 
take  no  pains  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  having 
enough  to  do  to  preserve  my  own  from  coDtamin- 
ation.* 

^<  How  it  was,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  felt  it  noroor« 
tification  to  be  informed  that  she  was  married :  I 
had  never  raised  my  hopes  to  an  union  with  her; 
and  singular  though  it  may  seem,  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  friendship  nothing  of  the  vulgar  pu- 
sion  ever  mixed  with  my  affection  for  this  best  of 
women.  Unriddle,  me.  Sir,  if  you  can,  for  you  pro- 
bably are  more  read  in  these  subjects  than  mytdf* 
how  is  it  that,  in  our  connexions  with  the  sex,  «e 
sometimes  feel  too  much  adiniration  for  love,  and 
too  much  obligation  for  intimacy,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  zeal  and  devotion  transcend  even  coniinoa 
love,  prepare  the  mind  for  greater  sacrifices,  miA 
carry  it  to  a  higher  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ? 

'<  Something  like  this,  Sir,  was  my  attachment  to 
this  adorable  person  :  but  alas !  Sir,  in  what  terms 
sufHcieutly  chaste  and  sanctified  shall  I  confess  to 
you,  that  such  was  not  the  temper  of  her  own  re* 
gards ;  our  affections  are  always  mellowed  towtrdi 
those  whom  we  have  greatly  obliged ;  and  the  pit^ 
with  which  we  view  the  children  of  misfortune,  n 
very  apt,  ere  we  are  conscious  of  the  change,  to 
soften  into  love.  Indeed,  Sir,  if  you  have  escaped 
the  misery  of  beholding  it,  believe  me,  it  is  themoft 
painful  of  all  human  sights,  to  contemplate  the  de- 
cay of  a  great  and  ornamented  mind — to  behold  it 
the  innocent  prey  of  a  hopeless  passion — to  see  it 
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defoliated  and  withered,  just  as  it  had  accomplished 
its  growth.  Such  an  affecting  sight  was  I  destined 
to  behold  in  my  dear  benefactress,  with  the  addi* 
tional  sorrow  inspired  by  the  reflection,  that,  in 
saving  me  she  lost  herself,  and  that  my  very  exist- 
ence is  implicated  in  the  destruction  of  the  fairest 
and  best  of  women. 

**  In  such  circumstances,  Sir,  what  are  my  hopes 
of  happiness  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ?  My  very- 
life  is  a  reproach  to  me;  and  with  my  breath  I 
draw  in  an  accumulation  of  that  debt  which  is 
poorly  paid  in  sighs  to  her  memory.  By  the  de- 
cay of  her  mind,  suppose  not  that  I  mean  any  vi- 
tiation of  sentiment,  or  impoverishments  of  prin- 
ciple, much  less  any  stain  upon  that  virtue  which 
pass^  immaculate  with  her  to  the  grave,  and  was 
pure  enough  for  an  angel  to  own,  after  all  that  was 
mortal  about  her  had  perished.  But  such  were  the 
efiects  of  her  fatal  passion,  that  I  was  doomed  to 
see  all  her  energies  of  soul — even  her  alacrity  in 
the  service  of  humanity,  droop ;  her  spirits  lan- 
guish ;  and  the  sceptre  drop  from  that  mind,  where 
reason  and  compassion  had  reigned  together.  A  las ! 
Sir,  do  tell  me,  how  I  shall  ever  discharge  such  a 
debt  as  this,  unless  by  dying  a  itiartyr,  like  her^ 
#|ijch  is  surely  an  improbable  event,  to  the  merci-* 
teu  effects  of  a  fruitless  passion. 

**  I  shall  spare  both  myself  and  ydu,  by  avoiding 
a  detail  of  this  unhappy  attachment,  which,  taking 
place  in  a  mind  too  unsu^ipicious  of  its  growth,  and 
too  innocent  to  regard  itself  with  distrust,  attained 
insensibly  to  such  strength,  that  no  force  could 
withstand  it,  or  even  moderate  its  violence.  It  lay 
a  long  time  concealed  in  the  deep  sanctuary  of  her 
bosom,  till  an  event  happened,  which  drew  aside 
the  veil,  and  displayed  the  secret  ruin  that  passioq 
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had  wrought.  We  were  one  day  on  the  road  at  a 
late  hour,  when  two  highwaymen  stopped  tlie  car- 
riage ;  one  of  whom  putting  his  pistol  brutally  t» 
the  cheek  of  my  companion,  I  was  unable  to  re- 
strain my  indignation,  and  wresting  it  with  m- 
lence  from  his  hand,  brought  him  to  the  ground 
with  the  butt  end.  At  the  same  moment  a  bullet 
from  the  other  grazed  my  temple,  whom,  faowerer, 
I  managed  to  treat  as  I  had  done  his  conurade,  and 
in  the  end  secured  them  both. 

'<  On  my  return  to  the  carriage,  I  found  the 
dear  lady  so  ill,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  at  the 
next  inn  we  came  to  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Her 
gentle  spirits  had  been  so  agitated  during  the  en- 
counter, that  she  was  some  time  in  recovering  her 
faculties.  In  her  delirium,  she  insisted  that  I  was 
shot  through  the  heart,  and  held  her  handkerduef 
to  my  breast  to  stop  the  blood  which  her  distorted 
fancy  represented  as  flowing  in  torrents.  As  her 
reason  at  this  moment  had  deserted  its  post,  her 
passion  had  nothing  to  oppose  it.  From  time  to 
time  she  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  im- 
printed kisses  on  my  cheek ;  then  recovering  her- 
self, put  her  handkerchief  again  to  my  supposed 
wound,  and  cast  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  streaming 
with  tears.  It  is  my  firm  persuasion,  however,  that 
not  one  thought  which  saints  might  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge, found  its  way  into  that  spotless  mind : 
and  I  may  safely  say,  that  these  blandishments  had 
no  other  eifect  upon  me,  than  to  distract  my  soul 
with  the  cruellest  presages.  In  the  state  in  which 
she  was,  it  was  necessary  to  rest  at  the  inn  :  and, 
as  her  servant  informed  me,  she  did  nothing  but 
talk  in  her  sleep  of  Eugenio  all  the  night  long,  and 
call  for  fresh  handkerchiefs  to  stop  his  bleeding 
wound.    Alas,  Sir^  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish 
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that  it  had  really  been  a  bleeding  wound,  and  that 
that  night  had  been  my  last;  but  I  was  unhappily 
preserved  to  feel  a  deeper  wound  than  any  bullet 
could  have  inflicted.  Happy  had  it  been  for  me, 
had  the  chances  of  battles  in  which  I  have  since 
been  engaged,  released  me  from  my  melancholy 
espstence! 

'  **  The  next  morning  this  best  of  women  had 
Itecovered  her  usual  serenity,  and  fortunately  re- 
tained but  a  faint  recollection  of  the  transactions 
i)f  the  preceding  evening.  From  this  moment  I 
marked  the  gradual  waste  of  her  spirits  and  under- 
standing: but  the  expression  of  humanity  had  given 
her  unperishing  graces;  and  though  in  a  few  months 
nothing  was  left  but  the  shadow  of  that  beauty 
which  was  made  to  rob  princes  of  their  rest,  yet 
enough  of  her  native  loveliness  remained  to  mani- 
fest that  it  was  a  decay  without  degeneracy,  and 
that  her  virtue,  though  inactive  for  a  while,  was 
waiting  in  dormant  suspense  the  summons  to  a 
more  suitable  existetice.  Meanwhile  the  breath 
of  scandal,  which  tainted  her  reputation,  gave  hei^ 
not  a  minute's  sorrow,  and  she  repined,  for  their 
fmn  sakes,  at  the  malignities  of  her  sex.  Confu- 
lidn  to  that  outrageous  virtue,  that  can  feast,  like 
jusmges,  on  the  very  blood  of  the  fallen !  As  to 
mj«df>  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  want  of 
duuity  is  the  greatest  heresy,  and  that  the  infirmi^ 
ties  01  the  sex  are  above  their  severities**' 
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No.  48.  SATURDAY,  APRIL  13. 


Non  ego  te  meis 


Chartis  viomatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Impuni,  LolU,  carpere  Imdas 
ObUvumet,  hoe.  cab.  k?.  %  M. 

Ah !  never  shall  thy  modest  fame 
In  silence  sink  without  a  name: 
While  I  can  writer  while  I  can  feel» 
The  tomb  shall  not  thy  worth  conceal; 
Nor  shall  the  livid  hand  of  death 
Steal,  unreveng*d,  thy  gentle  breath. 

"As  soon,"  continued  Eugenio,  "  as  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  into  which 
"we  had  incautiously  plunged  ourselves,  I  was  de- 
termined to  exert  every  power  that  was  left  me  to 
•avert  the  malevolence  of  our  stars.  As  I  had  jiut 
received  from  home  a  bad  account  of  my  mother'i 
health,  I  embraced  this  occasion  of  making  a  visit 
to  my  parents.  I  shall  not  speedily  forget  the 
sensations  with  which  my  bosom  was  filled,  upoB 
my  father's  observing  the  many  new  lines  which 
marked  a  new  history  in  my  countenance.  In 
truth,  he  saw  enough  in  my  manner  and  deport- 
ment to  convince  him,  that  the  brilliant  career^  in 
the  prospect  of  which  his  imagination  had  indulged, 
had  not  yet  been  entered  upon.  In  the  mean  time, 
sorrows  were  coming  fast  upon  me  from  another 
quarter.  The  following  letter  was  the  last  I  ever 
received  from  that  hand  which  raises  misery  oo 
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more  from  its  bed  of  sickness,  but  waits  in  the 
^rave  till  it  is  called  up  to  receive  a  recompense 
above»  for  its  unrewarded  charities  on  earth. 

**  *  Lid  not  my  best  of  friend's  feel  a  moment's 
sadness  on  my  account.  All  my  suffering  is  over ; 
there  is  now  no  struggle,  no  conflict  in  my  bosom. 
My  spirits  are  suddenly  become  wonderfully  tran- 
quil— and  1  know  not  how :  I  do  not  even  lament 
my  situation — and  I  know  not  why :  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly because  any  new  prospects  within  the  barrier 
of  the  grave  are  opening  themselves  to  my  mind. 
One  thing,  however,  my  dear  youth,  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon,  for  our  mutual  repose — and  that 
)8y  that  we  meet  no  more  in  this  mortal  state.  May 
your  passage  through  life  be  as  smooth  as  my  depar- 
ture out  of  it !  and  let  your  sorrow  for  me  be  solaced 
in  the  reflection,  that  I  am  snatched  from  no  enjoy- 
ments for  which  I  could  wish  to  remain ;  and  that  as 
to  thy  society,  which  is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  I  am 
going  to  the  only  place  where  1  can  have  that  with 
mnocence  and  irreproach.     Fare  thee  well  f 

'  **  You  must,  no  doubt,  Sir,  feel  it  time  to  have 
▼our  attention  diverted  from  this  dismal  picture — 
but  to  what  objects  more  cheerful  can  I  direct  it  ? 
In  my  short  acquaintance  with  life,  I  have  met 
with  nothing  that  has  raised  in  me  much  enjoy- 
ment. If  I  succeed  in  rendering  myself,  by  the 
aid  of  a  religious  philosophy,  independent  of  what 
used  to  raise  pain  m  my  bosom,  I  shall  think  that  I 
haFe  pretty  well  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  allot- 
ment here.  Birth,  nature,  and  education,  as  you 
perceive,  all  marked  me  out  for  a  man  of  melancholy. 
Our  minds  are  a  kind  of  musical  instruments,  in 
which  there  is  something  in  the  quality  of  their 
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sounds  that  originally  adapts  them  to  grave  or  merry 
airs,  and  which,  if  you  strain  them  from  their  nafthro 
bias,  will  often  turn  grief  into  burlesque,  and  fahify 
merriment  with  involuntary  touches  of  sorrow. 

*^  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight  at  home^  when  a 
young  gentleman  took  a  lodging  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distance  from  our  cottage,  in  order  to  pursue 
the  diversion  of  shooting,  an  exet^cise  in  ilrmdi  he 
took  great  delight,  and  tot  which  the  country  about 
us  has  been  much  celebrated.  It  happened,  that  ia 
two  or  three  days  af^ei'  his  arrival,  in  his  seardi 
after  game,  accident  brought  him  within  oar  little 
territory.  Our  family  ^as  assembled  together  in  an 
arbour  at  the  end  of  the  orchard,  where  my  sister 
was  reading  to  us,  when  this  young  gentleman  came 
close  up  to  the  place  where  we  were  sitting.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  us,  he  seemed  a  little  surprised} 
but,  recovering  himself,  appi'oaehed  my  father  inth 
an  air  of  polite  concern,  and  expressed  himsdf 
sorry  for  the  interruption  his  frequent  firing  must 
have  occasioned  us.  He  then  put  the  game  which 
he  had  killed  into  his  servant's  hands,  and  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  send  them  to  our  house. 

"  My  father,  with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
never  to  be  outdone  in  good-natured  offices,  insisted 
so  much  on  his  walking  home  with  us,  and  partaking 
of  some  refreshment,  that  he  could  not  help  accept 
ing  his  invitation.  I  thought,  as  he  walked  beside 
my  mother,  I  never  saw  a  manlier  figure  than  that 
of  the  young  stranger.  His  limbs  were  large,  but 
not  ponderous,  and  adjusted  to  the  nicest  propor- 
tions. A  complacency  and  sweetness  of  counte- 
nance mingled  itself  with  a  boldness  of  expression, 
that  bespoke  him  at  once  brave  and  compassionate. 
His  forehead  and  all  his  features  were  large,  with- 
out being  qoarse:  his  nose  aquiUnc;  his  eyes  hazel; 
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liid  full  of  fire;  his  mouth  wide,  but  set  well  in  its 
ilace,  and  full  of  intelligence  when  he  smiled.  His 
nanners  were  perfectly  open  and  assured  ;  his  con- 
idence  seemed  to  spnng  from  good  intention,  and 
liis  vivacity  from  good-nature ;  while  his  sense  pre- 
rieoted  this  good  intention  from  being  mistaken, 
md  his  sensibility  his  good-nature  from  becoming 
tame  and  uninteresting. 

**  This  accidental  introduction  naturally  led  to  a 
iirther  intimacy;  and  in  the  course  of  a  month,  my 
ather  began  to  be  extremely  fond  of  the  youth , 
rhose  name  was  Laurens.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  my 
atfaer  had  been  the  only  one  of  the  family  on  whom 
ioB  young  man's  attractions  had  made  any  impres- 
ion :  the  truth  is,  they  had  bewitched  the  whole 
lOUse.  My  mother  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise ; 
mt  the  effects  of  those  attractions  on  the  tender  bo- 
om of  my  sister  have  been  fatal  to  her  health  and 
ler  peace.  In  truth,  my  poor  Sophy  is  a  girl  whom 
ew  can  behold  without  interest :— to  that  interest 
ler  subsequent  sorrows  have  added  what  they  have 
aken  from  the  splendor  of  her  charms.  There 
kever  was  a  bodily  machine  so  nicely  formed  to  ex- 
press the  movements  of  a  delicate  mind,  as  that 
rhtch  Sophia  possesses.  An  exquisite  slenderness 
f  shape,  a  fairy  lightness  of  carriage,  a  subtle  ele- 
;ance,  that  steals  into  every  act  and  gesture,  and 
'et  eludes  detection :  a  pervasive  beauty,  without 
lame,  description,  or  place,  but  in  the  heart  of 
he  beholder  ;  conspire  to  give  her  the  air  of  the 
leroine  of  a  romance,  or  of  one  of  those 

Fairie  damsels  met  in  forests  wide 
By  knights  of  Logres  or  of  Lyones, 
Lancelot,  or  Peleas,  or  Pellenore. 

^*  My  father's  loftiness  of  sentiment,  and  the  kind 
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of  reading  that  usually  took  place  amongst  us,  had 
not  failed  to  give  a  certain  colouring  to  my  sister's 
character.  With  a  sensibility  beyond  example,  she 
could  not  hear  the  perpetual  eulogy  of  brave  actions, 
and  the  constant  expression  of  gallant  feelings,  with- 
out becoming  a  little  of  the  enthusiast  in  her  fim- 
cies,  and  falling  into  some  aberrations  of  sentiment. 
How  often,  when  both  of  us  were  children,  has  she 
sat  whole  hours  to  hear  me,  with  extravagant  de- 
light, describe  the  different  sieges  in  which  my  fa- 
ther has  been  concerned ;  building  up  my  fortifi- 
cations of  mahogany,  and  converting  whatever  I 
could  wield  into  bombs  and  mortars !  Yet,  mixed 
up  with  this  ardour  of  mind,  there  was  a  severe 
sense  of  shame,  which  restrained  it  within  its  due 
limits,  and  in  the  end,  indeed,  turned  it  inwardly 
upon  itself,  when  the  auxiety  of  her  situation  made  it 
operate  too  strongly  to  be  moderated  or  subdued. 

**  A  person  so  elegantly  constituted,  with  an  eye  of 
anarchy,  that  refused  the  controul  of  iier  modesty ; 
^  soul  on  fire,  that  maintained  an  endless  strug^ 
tirith  her  prudence ;  a  body  trembling  to  every  move- 
ment of  the  mind ;  could  not  fail  of  touching  the 
heart 'of  a  young  man  whose  countenance  bespoke 
him  no  stranger  to  the  softer  passions,  finy  more 
than  they  could  save  a  young  woman  from  the  at- 
tractions of  a  youth  decorated  with  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  and  glittering  with  all  the  polish  of 
cultivation.  There  never  surely  was  a  truer  model 
of  a  lover  and  a  gentleman,  than  that  whicb  was  dis- 
played by  this  voung  stranger.  His  attentions  were 
so  delicate,  his  assiduity  so  tender,  and  his  whole 
deportment  so  manly,  open,  and  engaging,  that 
Sophy  could  not  conceal  her  approbation,  and  a 
very  little  tjme  was  sufficient  to  ripen  this  sentiment 
into  love ;  ondlove^mde&d^  it  was,  of  the  truest  and 
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teoderest  kind  that  ever  man  inspired,  and  of  which 
princes  might  envy  the  object. 

**  I  speak,  Sir,  in  these  terras  of  eulogy  of  mv  poor 
lister^  because  she  is  unfortunate ;  for  there  is  m  mis- 
brtune  something  that  challenges  all  thepraise  which 
B  its  due,  and  that  praise  which  at  otner  times  it 
night  be  indelicate  to  bestow.  Their  intercourse 
VMS  now  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  maturity,  that  it 
ras  thought  time  to  declare  themselves  to  my  fathet 
ind  mother — a  service  which  Mr.  Laurens  perform- 
ed with  every  appearance  of  honour  and  sincerity^ 
ifet  it  was  a  circumstance  not  a  little  surprising  that 
rhen  we  requested  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  of 
lis  family  connexions,  he  begged  to  be  excused 
rom  complying  with  this  demand,  reasonable  as  it 
vas,  as  he  nad  powerful  motived  for  concealing  them 
It  present,  wmch  he  was  sure  our  kind  opinion  of* 
lim  would  not  suffer  us  to  imagine  to  be  such  as  he 
mm  ashamed  to  avow.  My  sister  was  so  satisfied  of 
lis  honour,  and  our  prejudices  were  so  strong  in  his 
iMTOur,  that  we  could  not  suspect  him  of  disingenuous 
■easons  for  keeping  from  us  this  essential  part  ttf  his 
ustory.  My  mother,  indeed,  watched  him  from  this 
ane  with  greater  caution ;  but  the  more  he  was  ob- 
lenred,  the  more  amiable  he  appeared;  and  nothing 
MNdd  equal  the  happiness  he  seemed  to  enjoy  in  So-^ 
ilua's  company,  but  the  respect  and  delicacy  of  his 
Nnriage  towards  hen  Things  were  in  this  state  at 
Nir  little  cottage  in  the  countrv,  when  the  post 
mmght  me  the  following  letter  n'om  London. 


*  •  »IR 


*^  *  No  man  rivals  me  in  the  affections  of  my 
irHb  with,  impunity ;  and  he  who  has  so  done,  and 
reiPuses  po  give  me  satisfaction  with  his  sword,  is  a 
oowavd  M  ivell  9s  a  villain.    How  far  you  have 
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gone  with  Mrs.  —  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with 
inquiring:  it  is  enough  for  me  that  you  have>  some- 
how or  other,  robbed  her  of  her  peace  and  her  healdi. 
That  love  is  a  poison,  I  never  was  so  convinced  n 
now ;  for  no  serpent's  juice  could  more  effectuaSj 
have  destroyed  the  lady  whom  you  have  chosen  for 
the  object  of  your  mischievous  passion.  If  you  have 
any  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  re* 

fuse  to  meet  me  at Coffee-house,  on  Mondf^, 

at  twelve  o'clock,  to  fix  the  time,  place,  and  mss- 
ner,  in  which  we  shall  settle  our  difference.' 

**  As  every  thing  in  this  life  has  its  consolatioiif 
so  is  despair  itself  not  without  it,  in  its  privilege  ef 
exemption  from  fear.  I  felt  at  that  moment  so  uttle 
interested  by  any  thing  that  this  existence  could 
promise  me,  that  I  would  have  gladly  quitted  it  U 
follow  my  benefactress.  But  another  consideratiis 
startled  me:  my  despair  was  bounded  to  the  objects 
of  this  world,  and  I  had  still  ever  before  my  eyes  the 
most  awful  fears  for  eternity.  My  late  sickness,  ssi 
subsequent  sorrows,  had  deepened  every  religiooB 
impression  which  education  had  made  on  my  mind; 
and  my  conscience  was  not  now  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  sophistry  of  the  passions,  and  with  arguments 
drawn  from  the  unauthorized  principles  of  a  ficti- 
tious honour.  But  the  misfortune  is,  tnat  where  con- 
science is  unsatisfied,  she  cannot  always  enforce  her 
claims ;  and  so  unripe  at  this  period  was  my  philo- 
sophy, that  all  she  could  obtain  of  me  was  a  secret 
resolution  not  to  spill  the  blood  of  my  adversary.  A 
long  course  of  years,  spent  in  the  admiration  of  mi* 
litary  achievements,  and  in  the  nourishment  of  thoie 
captivadngprejudices  which  thelanguage  of  honoor 
inspires,  could  not  at  once  submit  to  a  new  yoke, 
although  that  yoke  be  easy,  and  that  burden  hghu 
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**  I  was  at  the  coffee-house  which  had  been  named> 
fc  the  hour  appointed.  The  husband  of  my  bene- 
idress  was  tnere.  He  was  a  person  of  a  gentle- 
lanly  figure,  and  mettlesome  carriage,  though  there 
as  something  of  the  plebeian  cast  in  the  turn  of  his 
tatures.  His  eye  was  full  of  fire ;  but  it  did  not 
am  clear,  as  from  the  furnace  of  a  fine  understand- 
ig ;  and  his  manner  was  precipitate,  without  the 
vacuty  which  results  from  a  quickness  of  feeling 
id  comprehension.  In  short,  he  was  not  the  man 
horn  Nature  had  intended  forherwhose  bed  he  had 
lied,  whose  bed  he  had  dishonoured,  and  for  whom 
a  was  going  to  fight  with  her  friend  that  had  done 
im  no  wrong.  1  found  him  much  too  obtuse  for 
ay  arguments  to  enter  his  brain,  or  interest  his  sen- 
bility,  which  humanity  or  religion  could  supply, 
gainst  the  crime  we  were  going  to  commit :  he  an- 
i^ered  them  from  the  common-places  of  honour 
nd  character,  and  persisted  in  his  first  resolutions. 
t  was  decided  that  we  should  meet  on  the  morrow 
fining,  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  this  gentleman's 
ocue,  which  was  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities 
Fthe  town.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  night  I 
pent  in  a  most  unphilosophical  temper  of  mind  : 
ij  spirits  fluctuated  amidst  a  thousand  hopes  and 
MIS  respecting  that  eternity  I  was  probably  going 
B  experience.  I  cared  not  a  great  deal  for  what  the 
irora  could  do  to  my  body,  but  I  shuddered  at  the 
mnage  it  might  do  to  my  soul ;  and  I  trembled  at 
he  criminality  of  affording  to  a  fellow- creature  an 
^portunity  of  committing  murder. 

^  It  was  by  moon-light,  in  one  of  those  evenings 
f  autumn,  when  the  chilling  damps  of  the  air,  and 
he  caducity  of  nature,  deepen  the  gloom  of  a  melan- 
ludy  mind,  and  strengthen  melancholy  resolutions, 
hat  we  met  at  the  place  appointed,    I  was  alone, 
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bat  my  adversary  had  his  surffeoii  And  his  second. 
As  I  stood  on  the  spot  on  which  we  were  to  engage, 
I  cast  my  eyes  sorrowfully  towards  the  housC}  nd 
beheld  the  window  of  the  litde  study  in  which  I  fint 
▼isited  the  unhappy  subject  of  our  quarrel.  At  Ait 
instant  the  shutters  opened,  the  gleaming  light  eft 
taper  appeared  in  the  room ;  and  in  a  moment  after, 
the  form  of  a  female  glided  rapidly  across  the  omd* 
ing.  I  had  no  time  to  give  way  to  the  horrors  wmch 
rushed  into  my  mind  at  this  mournful  nght ;  ny 
adversary's  swovd  was  drawn,  and  any  more  ddsy 
would  have  looked  like  fear.  I  drew  mine  also ;  d^ 
termined,  hovrever,  to  act  only  on  the  defensife^ 
and,  if  possible,  to  disarm  my  enemy.  This  I  was 
able  to  effect  Without  much  dmculty,  as  fencing  had 
been  one  of  the  favourite  exercises  of  my  youni- 

'<  Near  the  spot  where  we  fought,  diere  was  • 
grove  of  trees,  among  which  the  wind  was  nuUiig 
a  mournful  noise,  while  the  teaves  were  whiriing  is 
eddies  about  us.  My  adversary's  weapon  la]r<iQ 
the  ground,  and  I  knew  that,  under  our  present  cir* 
cumstances,  my  superior  skill  might  not  avail  me  if 
he  recovered  it,  I  felt,  however,  so  overpowered  by 
my  situation,  that  I  stood  still  while  he  stooped  to 
take  up  his  sword.  At  that  moment  I  thought  I 
heard  a  thick  panting  among  the  trees  :->— my  mind 
misgave  me,  and  my  hand  lost  its  vigour.  In  the 
mean  time  my  adversary  pressed  on,  and  passed  hit 
weapon  through  my  sword-arm.  Immediately  i 
violent  shriek  issued  from  the  spot  where  the  panting 
was  heard ;  and  suddenly  the  form  of  her  on  whoie 
account  my  blood  was  flowing  stood  before  us.  The 
dear  unhappy  lady  staggered  into  my  arms,  snd 
could  only  pronounce  my  unfortunate  name.  She 
was  instantly  conveyed  home,  and,  as  I  aflerwardi 
learned,  breathed  her  last  in  a  few  days  after  this 
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wietehed  intarview.  The  physician,  by  whom  I  had 
been  attended,  had  been  sent  for ;  and  the  sargeon, 
c^Merving  my  wound  to  bleed  fast,  conveyed  me  to 
mj  lodgmgs.  Nothing  can  be  more  vain  tlian  to 
attempt  a  description  of  such  feelings  as  were  mine, 
loDg  mer  this  melancholy  event.  The  wound  in 
my  arm  was  presently  cured :  but  what  can  ever 
cure  the  wounds  of  my  heart,  but  the  physician  that 
cures  all — the  erave  ?  This,  Sir,  is  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  my  life :  what  I  have  suffered  since,  I 
count  for  nothing  in  comparison.  It  is  this  which 
has  bent  down  my  pride  and  my  ambition,  and  laid 
to  sleep  all  the  ijsrvours  of  my  mind.  It  is  this 
which  has  made  me  the  man  of  melancholy  which 
jou  see  before  you ;  which  has,  as  it  were,  stripped 
my  soul  of  its  regalia,  and  taken  from  me  the  com- 
mand of  my  powers  and  capacities* 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  debility  of  my 
mind)  in  the  midst  of  these  misfortunes  1  was  called 
ibrth  into  a  scene  very  different  from  those  in  which 
I  had  hitherto  acted,  and  which  demanded  such  ex- 
ertions as  I  had  been  well  able  to  bring  to  it  about 
two  years  before  this  event.  My  friend  the  pbysi* 
dan,  who  had  always  acted  towards  me  with  a  kind-^ 
ness  and  generosity  that  could  only  have  been  in- 
spired by  that  best  of  women,  of  whose  charities  he 
bad  been  the  agent,  brought  me  the  news,  one 
nuNming,  of  his  having  procured  me  a  commission  in 
one  of  Uie  regiments  that  were  then  going  to  serve 
in  Germany.  I  have  before  observed  to  you,  that 
the  impressions  of  my  childhood  have  never  been 
eradicated.  I  felt  a  raint  revival  of  the  old  enthu- 
iiasm,  not  enough  to  have  carried  me  out  of  my 
country,  had  my  country  been  any  longer  agreeable 
to  me ;  but  enough  to  influence  a  man  so  far  gone 
in  despair,  as  hardly  to  have  a  choice  between  life 
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and  death,  and  yet  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  tt- 
cient  habits/ as  to  feel  a  kind  of  mechanical  lo?eto 
the  soldier's  profession.  Before  I  set  out  on  tUs 
new  career,  I  had  just  time  to  take  leave  of  my  pi- 
rents  in  the  country,  whom  I  found  still  enamour- 
ed of  the  young  stranger  whose  acquaintance  tbej 
had  just  made  when  I  was  last  at  home/' ' 
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Tuque  f  6  sancHsdma  Cor^jtix, 
Fdix  morte  iud,  neque  in  hunc  tervata  dolorem, 

VIRO.  JBir.  XL  1&6. 

And  thou,  dear  partner  of  his  toU,  repose 
Blest  in  thy  death,  nor  sav'd  for  wei^tier  woes. 

'*  I  MAY  safely  assert,  that  no  soldier  ever  began  his 
fortunes  armed  with  greater  intrepidity  than  mysdf, 
though  I  confess  that  this  intrepidity  was  borrowed 
rather  from  the  desperation  than  the  ardour  of  my 
mind.  The  remains,  however,  of  former  impresriou 
were  still  alive  enough  within  me,  to  mount  into 
some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  when  surrounded  by  ob- 
jects of  enterprise  and  courage,  and  all  the  spirit- 
stirring  apparatus  of  a  moving  army.  There  is  some- 
thing too,  in  a  common  participation  of  danger, 
which  by  closer  drawing  the  knot  of  amity,  and 
awakening  the  social  and  benevolent  affections, gives 
to  the  spirits  a  sort  of  spring  and  hilarity  which  the 
happiest  occasions  cannot  always  inspire. 

^'  I  shall  not  fatigue  you  with  a  history  of  tiie 
campaigns  in  which  I  served,  much  less  with  a  ge- 
neral account  of  this  destructive  war,   in  which  so 
much  of  English  b\oo^  ^^  ^^^^  «scw^  v^  xosich  of 
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English  valour  displayed.  The  history  ot  wars  is 
ii2t  a  dull  theme,  involving  a  niimber  of  wearisotne 
'epetitionsy  and  furnishing  but  one  mournful  infer- 
SDce  of  a  general  kind,  it  teadfa^s  us  only  to  con- 
dude,  that  man  can  cheerfully  go  on  to  massacre 
uid  to  plunder,  without  regard  to  the  authority  of 
reiftsoa  or  religion,  in  the  porsuit  of  a  vain  and  cri- 
tnuial  glory,  derived  from  the  multiplied  destruction 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Yet,  while  we  are  coi;i&pel- 
Led  to  acknowledge  that  war  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
the  corruptioii  of  our  general  nature,  we  may  still 
consider  it  as  a  theatre  in  tvhich  the  most  eenerous 
qualities  of  otir  mind  are  exercised,  and  m  whkh 
virtue  meets  with  more  splendid  and  trying  oppor- 
tunities of  exertion,  than  m  the  comparatively  calm 
and  equable  course  of  common  life.  This  remark, 
indeed,  holds  most  in  regard  to  the  tumultuous  war- 
fare of  ancient  times,  in  which,  though  carried  an 
trith  greater  national  ferocity  and  personal  rancour 
than  m  our  days,  yet,  from  the  looser  principles  on 
Irhich  the  art  Was  grounded,  fortitude  was  encom- 
passed with  more  difficulties  and  perils,  honour  iiras 
provoked  by  loftier  occasions,  and  compassion  was 
excited  by  more  eminent  sorrows  and  distresses* 
Thus  the  history  of  ancient  wars  creates  an  interest 
greatly  above  what  we  feel  in  modern  details  of  the 
same  nature. 

•  "  The  business  of  war  is  now  reduced  to  a  per- 
fect science,  and  men  go  gravely  and  coolly  to  the 
bloody  employment,  contend  without  emulation, 
and  slaughter  without  resentment.  This  mode  of 
destroying  our  fellow-creatures,  the  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  the  moderns  has  discovered  to  be  more 
humane ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove, 
on  any  ration^  grounds,  that  to  destroy  from  motives 
of  interest,  is  less  culpable  than  to  do  it  with  the  !^lea 
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0f  vengeance.  But,  however  it  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  humanity,  in  a  view  to  history  the 
ancient  practice,  had  considerably  the  advantage. 
The  indecisiveness  of  battles,  the  formalities  of  en* 
counter,  the  multitude  of  fortified  places  that  retaid 
the  course  of  victory,  and  the  intricacy  and  multipli- 
city of  views  and  negociations,  render  the  detail  so 
dull  and  heavy,  that,  contradictory  as  it  may  appear, 
the  most  active  parts  of  modern  history  are  generaDj 
the  least  interesting  and  eventful.  By  the  rapidhj 
of  ancient  battles,  we  are  so  hurried  along,  as  toloie 
the  idea  of  their  inhumanity  and  fatal  effects :  bj 
the  coldness  and  deliberation  of  modern  war&re,  we 
gain  time  to  reflect  on  its  deformity.  By  the  sudden 
^nd  mighty  consequences  of  ancient  victories,  the 
attention  is  solemnly  fixed  on  the  progress  and  issue 
of  every  contest ;  but  the  balance  of  modern  suc- 
cesses generally  leaves  the  state  of  things  little  al- 
tered, after  long  and  destructive  campaigns,  and  an 
unwearied  perplexity  of  plot  and  negociation. 

^*  But  I  must  beg  your  excuse  for  so  unnecessary 
a  digression,  for  which,  however,  perhaps,  you  are 
to  blame  your  own  condescension,  which,  by  inspi^ 
ing  me  with  an  unusual  confidence,  has  opened  at 
once  all  the  channels  of  my  bosom.  I  have  generall? 
observed,  that  pensive  and  thinking  minda^  which 
have  treasured  up,  through  a  long  silence,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sentiments  and  inferences,  no  sooner 
are  unlocked  to  the  gentle  calls  of  friendship,  than 
all  their  contents  are  lavishly  poured  forth,  and  the 
whole  reservoir  is  emptied  as  from  so  many  sluioei 
and  flood-gates. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  campaign  of  1757 
was  not  very  glorious  to  the  British  arms.  The  first 
considerable  action  in  which  I  partook,  was  veiy 
inauspicious.    1  camedi  ^\^^\x  q^  cqIquts  under  the 
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lake  of  Cumberland,  when  he  lost  the  battle  of  Has- 
enbeck,  against  the  marshal  d'Etr^es.  Little  an- 
dou8  about  mj  life,  and  disdaining  to  fly,  I  kept  my 
pround  in  the  midst  of  a  close  body  of  Hanoverians, 
who  made  a  desperate  stand  in  the  defence  of  my 
colours.  The  blood  I  lost  from  a  wound  I  received 
Q  my  thigh,  made  me  tumble  upon  the  bodies  of 
hose  brave  men  who  had  fallen  by  my  side ;  and 
{▼en  in  this  condition,  when  death  seemed  inevita- 
ile,  my  mind  ran  back  to  that  ominous  incident  of 
oy  playful  years,  when  holding  fast  my  mock  hau- 
ler to  my  little  bosom,  I  fell  breathless  at  the  back 
if  my  father's  garden.  A  wound  which  I  now  re- 
ceived on  the  back  of  my  head,  with  the  stroke  of  a 
labre,  rendered  me  perfectly  insensible  to  all  the 
lorrors  which  passed  around  me  ;  and,  when  I  re- 
M>Tered  my  faculties,  I  perceived  that  night  was 
att  coming  on ;  that  the  engagement  was  over ;  and 
liat  I  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  amidst  a 
leap  of  bodies^  which  formed  a  kind  of  rampart 
uround  me.  My  hat  had  so  far  defended  me,  that 
ihe  blow  on  my  head  had  only  occasioned  a  large 
:oDtusion,  and  a  considerable  haemorrhage,  which, 
idded  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  my  other  wound, 
nade  it  difficult  for  me  to  raise  myself. 

**  By  exerting  the  very  utmost  of  my  little 
ttrepgui,  I  crept  along  to  the  distance  of  about  a 
nile  from  the  place  where  I  had  lain,  when  I  heard 
imidst  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  night  the  sound  of 
i  horse's  hoofs  behind  me.  I  had  forgotten  the 
dame  in  my  hat,  which  was  conspicuous  enough  to 
liscover  me  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  the 
lorsemauy  directed,  I  suppose,  by  this  mark,  came 
ip  with  me,  in  a  few  seconds,  on  the  gallop.  He 
lad  a  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  from  whicn  I  patiently 
!xpected  my  deaths  as  I  leaned  against  the  U>xcJlq^ 
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a  miserable  pollard^  in  the  midst  of  the  heath.  He 
accosted  me  in  the  German ;  but  upon  my  answer* 
ing  in  English,  he  told  me,  in  my  own  language,  that 
he  was  a  Hanoverian  captain,  who  had  been  coni- 
pelled  to  fly  with  his  troop,  after  receiving  a  wound 
from  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.     He  then  iih 
vited  me  to  accompany  him  to  a  light,  which  he 
distinguished  at  about  a  mile  distance.    I  assured 
him,  however,  that  I  was  unable  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther, and,  wishing  he  might  repose  that  night  id  i 
safe  asylum,  desired  td  be  left  where  I  was  to  finish 
my  existence.  This  humane  person,  however,  per- 
suaded me,  after  many  entreaties,  to  suffer  myieif 
to  be  raised  on  his  horse,  which  carried  us  to  the 
house  where  the  light  had  been  perceived. 

''  As  soon  as  I  was  taken  off  the  horse,  I  becane 
insensible,  through  weakness,  and  was  carried  faints 
ing  to  bed.  It  was  morning  before  I  came  to  the 
possession  of  my  faculties,  when  I  saw  my  compa- 
nion and  preserver  sitting  by  my  bed-side,  and  ex- 
pressing in  his  looks  the  tenderest  concern  for  oy 
situation.  My  wounds  had  been  dressed,  and  I  was 
every  way  so  much  recotered  as  to  be  able  to  coo- 
Verse  with  him,  which  as  soon  as  he  prerceived,  he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  addressed  me  thus: — '  Let 
it  support  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be  assured  that  you 
are  here  under  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  roof 
that  the  sun  shines  upon ;  and  the  people  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  such  a  seasonable  relief,  are  some 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  wealthiest,  on  earth.  But  if 
you,  Sir,  have  reason  to  rejoice,  how  supremdy 
happy  ought  I  to  consider  myself,  not  because  my 
life  has  been  preserved,  for  that  is  of  no  high  price, 
but  because  in  this  place  I  have  recovered  that  for 
which  I  roost  should  wish  to  live — the  best  and  moit 
affectionate  of  wives !  My  poor  Matilda  would  fol- 
low me  yesterday  to  the  camp,  in  spite  of  all  my 
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lersuasionsi  I  would  fain  have  lodged  her  in  the 
;«rrison  at  Hamelen ;  but  a  something  which  she 
lad  dreamed  a  week  before,  had  made  such  a  gloomy 
mpression  on  her  spirits,  that  she  would  not  part 
ircmi  me  till  we  took  the  field  against  the  enemy, 
having  beard  that  I  was  among  the  slain,  she  betook 
lerself  last  night  to  this  littl^  cottage^  which  is  al- 
rajB  open  to  misfortune,  determined  to  search  the 
iefd  oyer  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  for  the  body  of  her 
iiiflband,  to  wash  its  wounds  with  her  tears,  and  per- 
liaps  to  lay  down  her  life  by  its  side.  You  may 
imagine,  Sir,  what  a  delicious  interview  we  have 
\imd,  and  how  we  have  wept  for  joy  in  each  other's 
arms.'  As  be  spoke  thus,  the  door  opened,  and 
fche  lady  in  question  entered  the  apartment  with 
something  which  she  said  was  for  my  breakfast. 
What  blood  there  was  in  my  body  at  this  moment 
rushed  into  my  cheeks.  *  Ah !  Sir,'  said  she,  observ- 
ing my  embarrassment,  *  be  not  confused  at  seeing 
me  thus  employed ;  I  am  never  happier  than  when 
I  am  administering  to  a  sick  soldier :  it  has  been  my 
occupation  for  years.  I  have  been  my  poor  hus- 
band's surgeon  and  nurse  through  seven  campaigns; 
and  God  knows  with  what  heart-felt  joy  I  have  ma- 
Dj  times  torn  my  clothes,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
a  brave  gentleman  in  the  field  of  battle/ 

**  As  she  spoke  thus,  I  raised  my  head,  to  contem- 
plate this  uncommon  person.  Her  form  I  could  not 
lodge  of;  for  she  had  on  a  kind  of  military  great- 
coat, buckled  round  her  waist  with  a  soldier's  belt ; 
but  her  face  wore  every  mark  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter: alas!  it  still  lives,  and  breathes, and  speaks  in 
my imaginiation, together  with  another  countenance, 
resembling  it  only  in  sympathy  of  sadness  and  sor- 
row.. Surely  there  is  no  room  in  my  mind  for  an- 
other portrait  such  as  these;  and  my  stars  have  not 
ia  reserve  for  me,  any  more  conflicts  like  tho9e  I  have 
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(already  sustained."  Poor  Eu^enio !  As  he  qpeke 
this,  his  head  dropped  upon  his  bredst,  his  heart's 
blood  filled  the  veins  of  his  temples ;  a  tear  g^isten^ 
ed  on  his  cheek ;  and  his  bosom  struggled  with  a 
sigh,  which  at  length  broke  from  its  prison,  and 
gave  him  apparent  relief.  After  a  pause  of  sooe 
moments,  he  continued  thus : 

«  Every  feature  in  the  face  I  was  now  conteoH 
plating,  was  bold,  and  would  have  been  mascuh'ne^ 
Were  it  not  for  a  certain  dimpled  expression  about 
the  mouth,  which  sent  forth  innumerable  graces  over 
the  whole  countenance.  She  was  a  native  of  a 
Danish  island  in  the  West  Indies; — indeed,  nothing 
could  be  less  German  than  the  cast  of  her  features: 
her  hair  was  nearly  black,  but  hung  Upon  one  of  the 
whitest  necks  in  the  world,  in  glossy  ringlets;  and 
her  long  sweeping  lashes  shaded  a  pair  of  largis 
lustrous  eyes,  the  whites  of  which,  though  sparkli^ 
like  crystal,  were  streaked  with  two  or  three  blood- 
shot veins,  in  which  there  was  such  a  dance  of  d» 
spirits,  as  brought  her  whole  soul  into  her  counte- 
nance :  her  nose  was  very  large  and  aquiline;  her 
complexion  a  clear  brown ;  the  form  of  her  face 
oval ;  and  her  forehead  divided  into  compartmentif 
by  a  large  blue  vein  which  seemed  to  sw^l  with  the 
Workings  of  the  brain,  and  which  gave  such  an  in- 
tenseness  to  her  looks^  as  doubled  the  force  of  her 
meaning,  and  claimed  homage  from  every  beholder. 
Her  husband  was  a  youns  man  every  way  worthy 
of  her,  and  the  truest  soldier  I  ever  beheld.  Hm 
looks  were  full  of  spirit,  tempered  with  an  extnuat- 
dinary  gravity  i  his  deportment  solemn  and  tacitiun; 
his  make  uncommonly  robust ;  his  face  not  hand' 
some,  but  dignified  and  benevolent :  he  had  little 
hair  on  his  head,  but  a  profusion  of  it  in  his  whiskeri) 
under  which,  however,  his  mouth  was  well  shaped 
and  expressive,  and  his  teeth  delicately  white. 
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When  on  horseback  and  equipped  for  the  field,  he 
was  the  most  martial  figure  in  the  whole  army.  His 
element  was  the  camp;  and  he  always  seemed 
meet  possessed  and  collected,  in  the  moment  of 
greatest  peril.  A  thousand  times  have  I  seen  him 
weep  at  the  commonest  tales  of  distress,  and  at 
loch  scenes  as  the  chances  of  battle  were  continu- 
ally presenting?  before  his  eyes ;  and  then,  in  a  mi- 
Viute  after,  rush  like  a  lion  into  the  thick  of  the  fight^ 
whence  he  would  sometimes  return  with  the  ene* 
yny's  cdours  in  his  hands. 

^'  We  remained  about  a  month  under  this  kind 
roof,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  was  perfectly  cured  of 
snj  woimds.  One  day  as  we  walked  round  the  ter- 
yitory  of  our  poor  host,  my  companion  and  preserver 
thus  addressed  me—'  I  am  happy  beyond  measure, 
£ugenio,  that  our  care  has  been  so  completely  re-r 
warded  by  the  restoration  of  your  health.  You 
junre  doubtless  seen  enough  of  the  military  life,  to  be 
jieartily  weary  of  such  a  course  of  danger  and  hard* 
fhip.  You  have,  too,  most  certainly,  dear  friends, 
who  wish  for  your  return;  and  you  have  abilities  to 
shine  in  a  more  peaceful  profession.  I  am  a  soldier, 
Und  nothing  eke :  my  home  is  the  camp ;  and  my 
wifis,  who  is  my  only  friend,  attends  me  wherever  I 
go.  It  is  my  determination  to  follow  the  army  of 
the  magnanimous  king  of  Prussia,  whose  virtue  I 
venerate,  and  who  will  reward  my  escertions  in  his 
service*  My  wife  and  myself  always  carry  our  for- 
ixxae  aboutwith  us.  We  have  enough  to  enable  you 
to  travel  hmnewards  with  comfort,  and  to  reward  this 
poor  cottager  for  his  kind  reception  of  us  besides/ 
TluB  was  the  first  sensation  resembling  joy,  which  I 
liad  felt  for  a  length  of  time.  My  colour,  however, 
rose  in  my  face,  to  think  that  so  noble  a  friend 
should  imagine  me  capable  of  deserting  him.  •  I 
strained  him  to  my  bosom  with  sincere  ddight^  and 
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assured  him  that  nothing  should  induce  me  toleaie 
him>  while  I  thoifght  my  company  would  give  him 
pleasure,  or  render  him  service.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  between  us,  to  set  out  in  a  fortnight  fbr 
the  Prussian  army.  In  the  mean  time  Matilda's 
health  declined,  and  a  cold  which  she  had  causlit 
in  the  offices  of  humanity  had  fixed  itself  upon  her 
lungs.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  per- 
suaded her  to  remain  where  she  was,  till  the  concla- 
sion  of  the  next  campaign.  My  friend  left  the  great- 
est part  of  the  little  money  he  possessed,  bci^een 
Matilda,  and  the  poor  cottager  and  his  wife ;  and, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  we  bent  our  course,  dis- 
guised in  the  habits  of  peasants,  towards  the  (dice 
where  the  Prussian  troops,  under  the  commaod  of 
their  illustrious  monarch,  lay  encamped. 

"  The  valour  of  my  friend  was  sufficiently  knowi 
to  procure  him  a  welcome  reception ;  and  we  were 
both  in  time  to  participate  in  the  victory  of  Rosbadn 
which  happened  on  the  5th  of  November  followin|. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  particulars  of  thii 
battle :  it  is  enough  to  say  that  my  companion  and 
myself,  the  one  pushed  on  by  his  mettle  and  cou- 
rage, the  other  urged  by  desperation,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Sovereign  and  his  whole  army  upim 
us,  in  the  conduct  of  that  memorable  day.  We  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  this  gallant  prince,  througii 
a  course  of  splendid  victories,  till,  at  the  siege  of 
Olmutz,  a  fatal  stop  was  put  to  our  career,  imd  a 
fresh  subject  of  sorrow  was  added  to  those  moum- 
ful  recollections  with  which  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed. 

«  We  were  taking  too  close  a  view  of  the  enem/i 
works,  when  my  friend  received  a  mortal  wounds 
and  fell  by  my  side.  What  my  feelings  were  at 
such  a  crisis  I  shall  leave  you  to  imagine.  He  had 
applied  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound;  and  as  I 
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knelt  down  to  receive  his  last  breath,  he  laid  upon 
me,  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  this  melancholy 
command: — '  Take  from  my  bosom  my  handker- 
chief steeped  in  my  blood;  carry  it  to  my  wife — it 
is  the  token  agreed  upon  between  us;  and  when 
she  sees  that,  she  will  know  I  am  dead,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  I  died  an  honourable  death. — 
It  will  moreover  save  you,  my  dear  friend,  a  pain^ 
ful  recital.  You  will  find  my  pocket-book  about 
me;  carry  it  likewise  to  her — and  take  care  of 
that  excellent  woman.'  With  that  he  clasped  my 
hand,  and  died  without  agony  or  distortion. 

**  I  will  hurry  over  the  succeeding  events  as 
.briefly  as  possible;  it  will  be  to  spare  both  you  and 
myself.  The  body  of  my  friend  was  bathed  with 
unsuborned  tears.  Not  a  brother  officer  that  ap- 
proached it,  but  bestowed  upon  it  this  testimony 
of  his  sorrow;  and  the  monarch  himself  was  melted 
at  the  fatal  intelligence.  I  stayed  only  to  see  him 
put  into  his  grave  with  as  much  military  pomp  as 
became  a  brave  soldier,  and  such  honourable  grief 
as  belongs  to  a  virtuous  man ;  and  having  obtained 
the  permission  of  my  general,  set  out  on  my  melan- 
choly errand  with  the  fatal  gift  in  my  bosom.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that,  ben)re  I  quitted 
the  army  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  I  was  compli- 
mented with  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  a  present  of 
SOO  ducats.  No  event  that  is  worth  relating  hap- 
pened to  me  during  my  journey. 

**  I  passed  over  the  scene  of  my  first  campaign 
sear  Hastenbeck,  till  I  came  to  my  miserable  pol- 
lard on  the  heath  where  I  first  met  my  poor  com- 
panion and  preserver.  Here  a  crowd  of  wretched 
ideas  rushed  into  my  mind.  The  wind  seemed  to 
Bigh  as  it  passed  me,  the  night  was  dreary  and 
starless,  and  every  thing  was  just  in  die  same  order 
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AS  when  I  leaned  against  this  self-same  tree,  faint* 
ing  with  my  wounds,  and  disposing  myself  for 
death.  Again  I  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs;  again  jto  see  the  lifted  sabre:  again 
I  thought  I  heard,  in  the  hollow  breezes  as  thej 
passed  me,  the  comforting  voice  of  my  departed 
friend;  till  at  length  my  fancy  was  so  worked  upon 
by  my  feelings,  that  I  thought  several  times  I  sav 
his  spirit  move  before  me.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and 
beheld  the  same  light  gleaming  from  the  cottage 
where  the  poor  Matilda  was  left.  My  legs  scares 
/supported  ^le  till  I  reached  the  door. 

**  How  shall  I  describe  the  scene  whicb  vaCf 
iceeded!  The  fewest  word/s  will  do  it  best*  Madlda 
lav  OQ  her  poor  mattress,  the  prey  pf  that  diftorder 
which  had  seized  her  the  week  before  our  depar- 
ture.  She  could  hardly  raise  her  languid  bod; 
but  when  she  did,  it  wa^  to  recognize  me,  with  • 
look  so  piercingly  tender,  that  I  thought  I  must  hafe 
died  ere  I  could  expose  the  fatal  token.  As  I  iefl 
upon  my  knees,  to  bathe  h^r  hand  with  my  tears, 
the  bloody  handkerchief  dropped  out  of  my  bosom 
upon  the  bed.  When  I  saw  what  was  done,  my 
eyes  fastened  tremblingly  upon  hers,  where,  how- 
ever, I  could  perceive  but  little  emotion.  Itwai 
too  late — her  pulse  was  flutteringi.— her  hand  was 
^convulsed*— Surely  death  was  never  so  kind  as  now. 
She  drew,  however,  the  handkerchief  to  her,  and 
could  just  articulate — Buri^  U  toith  me! — ^Poor 
Matilda !  Jt  was  indeed  buried  with  thee,  but  not 
till  it  was  as  wet  with  my  tears  as  it  had  been  with 
thy  husband's  blood.  Alas!  how  often  has  it  been 
my  fate  to  follow  the  virtuous  to  the  grave  ^—M 
Heaven's  will  be  done ! — it  will  be  reward  enoi^ 
if  one  virtuous  man  shall  weep  over  Eugenio'f 
tomb." 
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jdd  majora  quaddfn  et  magnyicentiorai  mihi  crede,  Torquate,  nati 

SWntU.  CICKEO. 

We  were  born,  believe  me,  for  greater  and  nobler  things  thav 
theses  Torquatus. 

*^  It  was  on  Matilda's  tomb,  while  my  tears  were 
flowing  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  pair,  that  I 
perceived  the  iirst  dawn  of  those  new  resolutions 
which,  since  that  day,  have  been  continually  letting 
fresh  sunshine  into  my  thoughts,  imd  opening  my 
mind,  to  nobler  and  wi^er  prospects.  About  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  little  cottage^  where  two 
stunted  yew-trees,  which  seemed  to  Save  borne  the 
pelting  of  many  a  storm,  formed  a  rude  kind  of 
arch  in  the  mididle  of  the  heath,  we  buried  the  re- 
mains of  poor  Matilda.  The  dd  cottager,  bis  wife, 
and  myself,  were  her  only  attendants  to  this  humble 
grave:  yet  if  the  honour  done  to  the  dead  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  tears  of  those  that  mourn  their 
departure,  never  were  funerals  more  pompously 
executed  than  those  of  this  virtuous  couple.  On 
the  night  of  that  melancholy  day  in  which  this  last 
cffice  of  kindness  was  performed,  as  I  lay  unable  to 
compose  myself,  on  the  wretched  mattress  on  which 
Matilda  had  died,  in  one  of  those  slumbering  de- 
liriums when  the  fancy  is  most  at  work,  I  thought 
I  heard  myself  invited  to  the  grave  of  my  gentle 
ftiend. 

"  Those  sensible  minds  who  can  imagine  them<« 
selves  in  my  situation,  will  not  wonder  that,  sub- 
dued and  softened  as  I  was  at  that  momeii^  V>  ^t^^ 
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impressions,  I  imagined  this  to  be  a  real  summons, 
and  instantly  resolved  upom  my  little  pilgrimage. 
The  stars  shone  very  bright ;  and  every  terrestnal 
object  being  veiled  m  darkness,  the  heavens  seem- 
ed to  stand  forth  as  the  great  subject  of  contem- 
plation  to  man.  I  have  always  loved  these  midnight 
rambles:^ — in  a  mind  properly  constituted,  tfaejF 
never  fail  to  engender  vjr^iolesome  resolutions,  which, 
though  they  generally  vanish  with  the  darkneiB, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  they  often  leave  a  kind  of  gloir 
in  the  mind,  like  the  flushing  that  sometimes  re- 
mains on  the  cheek  after  a  happy  dream,  and  givei 
a  graceful  colouring  to  the  features  which  lasti 
through  the  day.  But  here  the  comparison  endi: 
the  dye  upon  the  cheek  survives  but  a  little  tine 
the  cause  which  occasioned  it :  but  the  mind  is  ao 
influenced  by  habit,  that  it  gathers  strength  widi 
every  struggle,  and  retains  for  ever  the  vestiges  of 
virtuous  exertions. 

''  I  do  love,  indeed,  to  feel  my  spirit  monntiog 
above  the  low-thoughtedanxieties  and  petty  troubles 
of  this  existence,  till  it  reaches  <  the  fieiy-wheeled 
throne  of  the  cherub  Contemplation.'  I  knew  no- 
thing, I  confess,  of  the  resources  and  satisfactions 
provided  for  us  in  this  self-converse,  this  silent  soli- 
loquy, till  the  many  meeting  circumstances  of  that 
night  conspired  to  produce  in  me  a  new  train  of  rea^ 
soning  and  reflections.  Much  of  what  I  held  most 
dear  on  earth  had  just  been  withdrawn  from  me;  the 
earth  itself  was  obscured ;  my  thoughts,  therefore, 
were  involuntarily  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  an- 
other existence,  and  turned  upwards  to  those  views 
of  futurity  which  make  every  thing  in  this  world 
look  trifling  and  diminutive,  except  in  the  relation 
they  bear  to  those  views.  How  can  we  regard  that 
dread  magnificence  above  us,  that  world  upon  world. 
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that  system  tipon  system,  withotit  feeding  every 
petty  ambition  perish  within  us,  as  village  honours 
lose  their  relish  when  the  splendid  preferments  of 
the  city  are  opened  to  us,  or  as  lesser  cares  retire, 
when  ermines,  sceptres,  and  diadems,  are  placed 
within  our  reach ! 

**  These  thoughts  occupied  me  till  I  reached  the 
grave  of  Matilda*  Here,  after  some'  moments  of  in- 
tduntary  sadness^  a  lucid  calmness  took  possession 
of  my  spirits,  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  perfect 
stranger.  In  this  favourable  position,  my  judge- 
ment and  all  the  powers  of  my  intellect  seemed  ta 
gather  unusual  strength ;  and  I  felt  on  a  sudden  such 
a  sovereignty  of  mind  as  I  would  not  have  exchang- 
ed for  any  throne  in  Christendom.  I  threw  my 
thoughts  back  upoti  my  past  history,  in  which  every 
thing  now  appeared  absurd  and  unaccotintable.  I 
saw  clearly  how  much  I  had  mistaken  my  better  in-^ 
terests,  and  how  much  I  had  misemployed  the  forcer 
of  my  understanding.  I  saw  too,  that  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  mind  when 
Nature  has  bestowed  upon  us  too  large  a  share  of 
feeling  for  the  occasions  of  this  existence,  is  to  de- 
dicate a  just  portion  of  it  to  the  higher  objects  and 
interests  of  an  awful  futurity. 

**  A  distempered  sensibility,  and  an  irritable  frame 
of  mind,  are  uie  sure  consequences  of  a  high  state  of 
feelings,  with  a  low  state  of  religion.  If  they  have 
BO  other  passage  but  what  this  life  supplies,  they 
wl\  necessarily  act  unkindly,  and  produce  continual 
conflict  and  disorder :  operating,  as  it  were,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  physics,  by  which  the  impetus  is  in-* 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  vent. 
I  reflected  on  the  short  journey  through  this  state 
which  that  excellent  young  person  had  made,  on 
whose  turf  I  was  reclining ;  I  recollected  her  sub- 
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lime  countenance,  and  those  rays  of  an  immortal 
mind  that  were  shot  from  her  eyes  ;  I  recollected 
that  luminous  intelligence  that  was  spread  over  her 
face;  and,  above  all,  that  indescribable  spiritual 
something  that  played  about  the  dimples  of  ber 
mouth.  I  then  cast  my  eyes  downwards  upon  the 
barren  spot  which  covered  her  remains ;  and  asked 
myself  if  so  much  excellence  was  maide  only  to 
come  to  this  at  last  ?  or  if  all  that  feeling  and  all 
that  intellectual  beauty,  with  which  these  mortal  re- 
mains were  once  animated  and  illumed,  were  made 
only  for  the  occasions  of  her  poor  perishable  bodj, 
and  the  objects  of  an  existence  that  was  thus  to  ter- 
minate its  course  ?  The  many  delightful  condo- 
sions  which  branched  out  from  this  thought,  held 
me  in  a  delicious  state  of  mind  till  every  star  retired 
that  studded  the  canopy  above  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  every  proud  thought  retired  together  with 
them ;  and  I  felt  it  an  unpardonable  shame  for  a 
mind  endued  with  immortality,  and  destined  to  an- 
other range  of  objects  dispersed  through  an  infinity 
of  space,  and  which,  in  the  circumscribed  and  fee- 
ble views  of  them  afforded  us  at  present,  fill  oar 
souls  with  rapture  and  delight — for  a  mind  that  has 
such  promises  held  up  to  it,  to  found  its  pride  on 
the  circumstances  of  a  paltiy  existence  like  that  we 
at  present  enjoy,  or  to  consider  them  as  entitled  to 
engross  all  its  sensibilities,  and  to  exercise  the  fall 
measure  of  its  powers  and  capacities. 

**  From  this  moment  I  date  the  entrance  of  a  phi- 
losophy into  my  mind,  which  has  brought  with  it  a 
thousand  satisfactions  and  delights:  of  a  philosophy, 
not  of  that  dry  and  factitious  sort  which  consists  of 
the  cold  propositions  of  ethics,  and  involves  itself  m 
a  labyrinth  of  logical  subtleties ;  but  of  that  authen- 
tic, plain,  and  practical  kind,  that  regulates  the  feel- 
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kigs,  while  it  interests  the  heart ;  that  corrects  our 
wanderings,  while  it  stimulates  our  inquiries  ;  that 
teaches  us  how  to  live,  and  how  to  die,  by  teaching 
OS  who  we  are,  and  for  what  we  are  designed.  The 
book  of  Nature,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  arc  the 
only  sources  from  which  this  my  humble  philosophy 
IS  derived :  when  I  simply  regard  the  works  of  my 
Creator,  I  am  confounded  ivith  their  immensity  ; 
when,  on  a  more  particular  view  of  them,  I  discern- 
the  magnificence  of  design,  and  the  parsimony  of 
means  which  they  every  where  discover,  I  am  asto- 
nished at  their  wisdom  ;  when  I  attempt  to  count  the 
benefits  which  flow  from  them,  I  am  overcome  with 
their  goodness :  when  from  this  glorious  contempla- 
tion I -turn  my  observations  upon  myself,  I  awfully 
acquiesce  in  my  own  unworthiness  ;  but  again,  un- 
der this  sense  of  unworthiness,  I  am  supported  when 
I  reflect  on  the  great  sacrifice  which  has  been  made 
for  me,  low  as  1  am,  and  on  that  dignity  conferred 
upon  my  nature  by  the  reconciliation  wrought 
through  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer. 

"  With  this  new  treasure  opened  in  my  mind,  I 
determined  to  return  to  my  country  and  my  friends, 
and  to  seek  that  situation  in  which  I  might  be  able 
to  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  The  military  life 
was  every  hour  sinking  lower  in  my  esteem ;  and, 
indeed,  every  life  but  that  in  which  my  conscience 
mieht  have  repose,  my  thoughts  freedom,  and  my 
actions  some  determinate  objects  of  utility.  Nothing 
worth  relating  happened  to  me  till  I  reached  my 
Bative  country,  where  I  hoped  that,  as  my  spirit  of 
adventure  was  gone,  my  career  of  fortune  would  be 
dosed:  but  some  trials  were  yet  in  reserve  to  put  my 
philosophy  to  the  test.  I  found  what  remained  of  my 
nuonily  m  the  deepest  affliction.  About  two  months 
before  my  arrival,  my  father  had  been  arrested  for 
a  debt  for  which  he  stood  liable  on  a  brother  officer's 
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account,  who  was  how  abfoad.  Almost  as  soon, 
however,  as  they  received  the  intelligence  of  thi^ 
distressful  circumstance,  another  letter  brought 
them  information,  that  the  money  was  paid  by  some 
unknown  hand,  and  the  matter  still  remains  a  per- 
fect mystery  to  us  all. 

"  My  father  did  not  recover  his  peace  of  mind  to- 
gether with  the  liberty  of  bis  person.  IJis  spirit  was 
wounded  by  the  degradation  which  he  conceived  hinw 
self  to  have  undergone ;  and  being  conscious  th^t  his 
situation  was  such  as  to  subject  him  to^  more  yexa<* 
tions  of  the  same  nature,  he  took  the  sudden  resolu- 
tion of  leaving  the  country,  and  of  trying  once  more' 
his  fortune  in  the  field,  under  the  victoTiotis  banners 
of  prince  Ferdinand.  This  project,  so  desperate  for 
a  man  of  his  years,  but  so  natural  to  a  man  of  his 
complexion,  and  which  was  too  speedily  executed  to 
allow  us  any  time  for  interference,  did  nicyt  surprise  us 
so  much  as  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Laurens,  which  gave 
us  hardly  less  vexation  and  sorrow^ .  He  happened 
to  be  at  our  house  at  the  time  of  this  unfortunate' 
event,  where  he  scarcely  waited  to  hear  the  particu- 
lars related;  but  taking  an  abrupt  leave,  seB  off  for 
London,  and  was  not  heard  of  till  about  a  week  ago, 
-when  a  letter  from  my  father  informed  us  that  they 
were  both  together  in  the  army  of  the  prince.  Sucb 
an  account  could  not  but  fill  us  with  extreme  sur- 
prise ;  but  nothing  perplexed  us  so  much  as  tbe  af' 
fectionate  zeal  of  the  same  young  gentlemafn,  who 
seemed  to  have  followed  my  father  out  of  pure  re- 
gard, and  to  whose  unexampled  friendship,  as  tbe 
letter  expressed,  he  was  indebted  for  every  comfort 
he  enjoyed.  When  we  compared  this  extraordinary 
generosity  with  the  seeming  insensibility  of  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  we  werie  at  a  loss  what  to  think 
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begun  to  occasion  us  the  greatest  alarm  for  her 
healthy  fixed  me  in  my  resolution  of  making  a 
fresh  journey  abroad,  to  unravel,  if  possible,  these 
mysteries,  and  to  persuade  my  father  to  return  to 
his  disconsolate  home.  This,  Sir,  is  the  errand  on 
which  I  am  embarking,  and  Heaven  knows  with  what 
heavy  presages  on  my  heart.  If,  however,  it  shall 
l^ease  God  to  crown  my  embassy  with  success,  I 
think  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  am  every  day 
growing  more  confirmed,  will  at  least  enable  me  to 
hve  without  repining;  to  meet  events  with  patience, 
if  not  with  complacency ;  and  to  make  a  more  sober 
and  solid  use  of  my  talents,  than  I  have  hitherto 
done." 

Eugenic  ended ;  and  we  were  all  much  comforted 
by  his  last  assurance,  which  left  us  reason  to  hope 
tiiat  as  his  feelings  grew  more  sedate,  and  less  exact- 
ing, his  mind  would  daily  become  more  accommo- 
dated to  the  ordinary  course  and  complexion  of  life. 
He  remained  three  days  under  this  hospitable  roof, 
and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  our  con- 
Tersationhad  somewhat  conduced  to  improve  the  fa- 
vourable turn  that  was  manifestly  taking  place  in  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  We  did  not  at  length  part 
without  a  thousand  promises,  on  each  side,  to  cement 
this  triple  alliance  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  a  par- 
ticular assurance  from  Eugenio,  that  he  would  ever 
consider  as  the  most  essential  article  of  the  treaty, 
the  duty  of  exerting  all  the  strength  of  his  reason, 
to  complete  the  victory  he  was  no  near  obtaining 
oyer  the  violence  of  his  feelings.  Soon  after  his 
departure,  we  could  observe  that  Amelia  grew  more 
pensive  than  was  natural  to  her,  and  more  fond  of 
the  little  bower  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  where  Euge- 
nio had  told  his  tale  :  she  was  frugal,  however,  of 
Jier  remarks  on  his  history,  and  seemed  somewhat 
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afraid  of  trusting  herself  with  his  name,  lest  it 
should  escape  in  a  sigh,  or  force  from  her  an  invo^ 
luntary  comment  in  die  blush  upon  her  cheek. 

Mr.  Barville,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  some  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  son,  in  the  discovery  of  a 
young  man  so  fashioned  to  his  own  opinions,  and  sa 
worthy  of  his  friendship ;  and  from  some  intimations, 
I  could  perceive  that  he  was  often  on  the  point  of  re* 
gretting  that  this  excellent  young  lady,  his  daugh<* 
ter,  was  engaged  to  become  the  wife  of  a  person  at 
that  time  in  the  East,  upon  his  return  to  England. 

As  the  cottage  where  the  family  of  Eugenio  re^ 
sided  was  not  a  great  way  from  Mr.  Barville's  house^ 
this  gentleman  took  frequent  occasions  of  pa3ring 
them  consolatory  visits  in  his  absence ;  and  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  o^ 
llophia,  and  inclining  her  to  put  uie  most  favourable 
constructions  on  the  conduct  of  her  lover.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  pleased  Providence  not  to  disappoint 
these  gentle  hopes,  and  to  prepare  a  course  of  events 
that  was  to  recompense  them  amply  for  what  sor- 
rows they  had  hitherto  endured.  In  a  month  after 
Eugenio  s  departure,  they  received  from  him  a  let* 
ter,  replete  with  the  most  joyful  intelligence.  He 
had  succeeded  in  finding  both  the  father  and  the 
lover,  whose  merits  made  it  easy  to  trace  them 
where  virtue  had  met  with  opportunities  of  display* 
ing  itself.  They  had  passed  under  the  appellatioa 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus — such  was  the  afection 
they  bore  each  other,  and  their  reciprocal  servicer 
in  the  time  of  action  and  danger.  '  A  slight  wound, 
which  Laurens  had  received,  was  at  present  the 
only  obstacle  to  their  return. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  an  event  hap- 
pened, that  scarcelyyielded  to  it  in  the  delight  it  oc- 
easioncd  to  bo\]\  q{  tLese  ladies,  but  particularly  Ur 
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the  tender  Sophia.  One  morning  they  were  sur- 
prised with  a  visit  from  the  person  into  whose  hands 
the  money  had  been  paid  for  tliat  debt  which  at 
present  occasioned  the  absence  of  three  men  so 
dear  to  them.  He  brought  a  letter  from  Eugenio's 
fiither ;  and  while  the  mother  was  perusing  it  with 
a  countenance  full  of  delight,  Sophia  was  regard- 
lag,  with  a  look  of -anxious  curiosity,  a  diamond 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the  stranger.  ''  That  ring,  Sir, 
I  have  surely  seen  before :  permit  me  to  ask  you  if 
you  have  long  been  the  owner  ?" — "  No,  Madam ; 
the  ring  was  given  in  part  of  your  father's  debt,  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.''  Sophia  knew  it 
to  be  the  ring  which  she  had  often  admired  on 
young  Laurens's  finger.  The  mystery  was  imme- 
diately explained:  Sophia  flung  her  arms  round 
her  mother's  neck,  with  frantic  expressions  of  de- 
light ;  and  so  excessive  was  her  joy  at  the  disco- 
very she  had  made,  that  it  was  adjudged  prudent 
to  conceal  the  contents  of  the  letter  till  the  follow* 
ing  day. 

.  A  legacy,  however,  of  10,000/.  was  nothing  tO 
Sopliia  in  comparison  of  the  proofs  she  had  disco- 
vered of  her  lover's  affection,  truth,  and  greatness  of 
Boind.  She  heard  her  mother  with  little  emotion,  and 
immediately  again  fell  upon  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart.  This  legacy  was  bequeathed  by  the  same 
brother  officer  of  her  father's  for  whose  debt  he 
had  stood  security,  in  recompense  of  this,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  obligations  conferred  upon  him 
during  the  campaigns  in  which  they  had  served  to- 
gether, when  they  both  were  young.  In  the  midst  of 
these  happy  occurrences,  the  time  was  drawing  on 
when  the  three  wanderers  were  expected  home : 
the  impatience  for  whose  return  had  been  greatly 
^idianced  by  the  joyful  news  which  was  in  store 
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for  them.  A  few  days  before  it  took  place,  Hl 
Barville,  Amelia,  and  myself,  were  cordially  in* 
yited  to  visit  this  happy  pair,  that  we  might  be  pre^ 
sent  at  so  interesting  a  meeting. 

At  length  the  long-expected  day  arrived.  Sophn 
and  her  mother  were  in  their  gayest  f^tiret  garkndi 
were  hung  out  at  the  door;  and  the  rooms  were 
decorated  with  a  thousand  devices  expressive  of 
this  happy  occasion,  about  which  the  young  lady 
had  employed  herself,  instead  of  sleeping,  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Every  wind  was  converted  into  s 
voice;  a  thousand  times  they  were  sure  they  heard 
the  rumbling  of  carriage- wheels;  and  I  was  con- 
tinually stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  observation) 
to  hear  the  latchet  of  the  outward  gate.  No  nKNrn- 
ing  was  ever  so  tediously  long.  At  length  the  hio- 
ment  arrived — a  moment  which  I  shall  never  forget 
The  three  travellers  entered,  and  a  scene  ensued, 
of  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a  description. 

I  was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  see  young 
Laurens,  instead  of  rushing  into  Sophia's  amn, 
fling  himself  upon  his  knees  before  Mr.  Barville, 
who  raised  him,  and  fell  upon  his  neck  with  such  a 
melting  affection,  as  presently  drew  the  attention 
of  the  company  towards  them,  and  painted  a  mo- 
mentary chagrm  on  the  face  of  Sophia.  This,  how- 
ever, was  presently  explained  in  a  manner  thtt 
doubled  the  delight  of  all  present.  Mr.  Barville 
had  found  m  Laurens  his  own  lamented  child,  of 
whom  he  had  made  such  bitter  mention  to  Eugenie. 
As  he  had  pretended  a  shooting  expedition  only  to 
cover  his  visits  to  Sophia,  he  had  disguised  hii 
name,  lest  the  well-known  delicacy  of  her  father 
might  have  interrupted  his  addresses,  when  he  knew 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Barville's  estate;  besides  whidiy 
he  had  some  fears  that  his  own  father  night  dkap- 
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prove  a  connection  in  point  of  fortune  so  much 
Delow  his  expectations. 

Mr.  Barville  now  freely  forgave  his  son  the  ge- 
nerous robbery  he  had  committed  in  behalf  of 
Sophia's  father,  whose  engagement  he  had  satisfied 
with  a  thousand  pounds,  which  his  own  father  had 
commissioned  him  to  place  with  his  banker.  Never 
was  joy  so  complete  as  that  which  succeeded  these 
affecting  explanations.  Eugenio's  countenance  ex- 
pressed unusual  complacency;  he  joined  the  hands 
of  young  Barville  with  those  of  the  happy  trembling 
Sophia,  and  then  solemnly  asked  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  which  was  granted  amidst  a  thou- 
sand tears  and  embraces. 

How  painful  is  the  thought,  that  any  part  of  so 
good  and  happy  a  group  should  be  destined  to  fresh 
afflictions!  But  the  mournful  catastrophe  of  Euge- 
nio's history  has  already  been  related ;  and  no  event 
of  sorrow  shall  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  joyous  day^ 
with  which  I  shall  dismiss  my  present  account  of 
him  to  my  readers — not  without  a  hope,  however, 
that  they  may  gather  some  useful  inferences  from 
the  contemplation  I  have  afforded  them.  They 
may  observe  how  much  a  happy  frame  of  mind  de- 
pends upon  the  corroboration  of  religious  regards, 
and  how  much  its  good  dispositions  are  improved 
by  sober  reflection,  and  a  timely  examination  of 
ourselves.  They  may  conclude,  from  the  history 
of  this  poor  youth,  that  it  is  not  the  excess  of  our 
feelings  which  destroys  our  comfort,  but  the  want 
of  a  proper  application  and  distribution  of  them ; 
the  want  of  that  harmony  which  religion  inspires 
into  them,  and  the  wider  range  it  affords  them  of 
proportionate  objects  on  which  they  may  be  exer- 
ciseid. 

VOL,  xxxvi.  s 
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JBam  qtddqmd  agUt  quoquo  vestigia  JUditt 
ComponUfurtim,  suhsequUurque  decor.  tibcll. 

Whatever  she  does,  where'er  her  steps  she  bends, 
Her  every  act  a  subtile  grace  attends ; 
We  can't  teU  how— 4nit  when  she  speaks,  it  taiflcs ; 
We  can't  tell  where— but  when  she  moTes,  it  walks. 

It  wag  last  night  considered  as  an  especial  fafoor, 
that  I  was  permitted  to  have  a  seat  at  the  female 
board  where  my  mother  sits  as  presidentess.  It 
had  been  determined  on  this  evening  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  female  natioa — a  difr* 
cussion  to  which  they  dedicate  one  sitting  in  eveiy 
jsix  months.  Miranda,  who  is  my  mother's  principd 
secretary,  had  the  chief  direction  and  management 
in  the  business  of  the  day ;  and  almost  all  the  mo^ 
tions,  petitions,  remonstrances,  advices,  &&  ei|h& 
originated  with  her,  or  passed  through  her  handSi 
I  think  I  never  saw  her  appear  with  such  advanttfe 
as  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  a  most  difficult  task  rar 
a  woman  to  come  forth  in  the  character  of  a  diree- 
tor  and  manager,  and  to  mix  in  the  more  active 
duties  of  life,  without  losing  something  on  the  side 
of  delicacy  and  softness ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground, 
principally,  that  the  men  are  found  to  object  to  any 
masculine  undertakings  in  the  women — not  because 
we  regard  such  undertakings  with  jealousy,  as  an 
invasion  of  our  provinces,  but  because  we  consider 
them  as  leading  to  i\\q  destruction  of  that  amiable 
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and  captivating  gentleness  which  constitutes  the 
great  ornament  of  the  female  mind. 

Somehow  or  other,  Miranda  manages  to  steer 
with  the  nicest  precaution  in  these  difficulties:  a 
certain  magical  grace  of  manner,  a  lubricous  in- 
sinuating softness  slides  into  every  action  and  ges« 
ture>  and  oflen  disappoints  their  natural  effects;  so 
that,  attempt  what  she  will,  it  is  all  becoming ;  and 
say  what  she  please,  we  cannot  find  fault.  Thus 
she  can  do  a  thousand  things  which  other  women 
dare  not,  and  allow  herself  a  thousand  freedoms 
which  would  be  indecorous,  and  even  dangerous 
in  others.  Miranda  is  a  little  too  short,  but  you 
hardly  know  it;  and  somewhat  marked  with  tha 
imall-pox,  which  you  presently  forget.  She  is 
little  under  forty,  but  you  would  leave  twenty-five 
to  follow  her ;  her  very  blemishes  she  converts  into 
graces,  and  infirmities  bear  a  premium  in  Miranda, 
and  go  farther  than  perfections  in  another  face* 
She  possesses  an  uncommon  power  of  giving  apriee' 
to  trifles,  and  of  decorating  mere  nothings  with  the 
plavfulDess  of  her  wit,  the  sprightliness  of  her  al- 
InsionB,  or  the  importance  of  her  inferences.  She 
will  raise  a  Venus  out  of  the  froth  of  the  sea,  or 
from  an  elephant's  tooth  produce  an  ivory  statue. 

Last  night  she  was  busily  employed  in  laying 
before  the  assembly  the  different  reports,  pro- 
posals, and  requisitions,  which  had  been  sent  to 
tier,  as  the  secretary,  from  all  quarters.  The  first 
paper  which  was  read  to  us  was  of  a  singular  na- 
ture, considering  the  chaste  assembly  to  which  it 
was  submitted.  It  was  a  petition  from  an  associa- 
tion of  such  of  the  sex  as  profess  loose  love,  the 
keepers  of  bagnios,  &c.  praying  to  be  heard  against 
those  usurpers  of  their  craft,  who,  in  this  great 
city,  had  of  late  years  drawn  all  the  trade  to  them« 
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selves ;— against  those  duchesses  and  countesses 
who  had  engrossed,  as  the  petition  set  forth,  all 
the  fashionable  custom  of  the  town,  by  undersell- 
ing those  whose  bread  depended  upon  the  profits 
of  their  business — that  the^ir  traders  were  re- 
duced to  the  saddest  shifts  imaginable,  by  these 
smugglers  of  debauchery — and  that  one  of  the  most 
numerous    classes  of  female  manufacturers  was 
likely  soon  to  be  reduced  to  throw  up  their  calling, 
and  beg  their  bread,  or  to  emigrate  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  carry  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  with 
them — That  these  interlopers  had  taken  the  most 
ungenerous  and  illiberal  means,  and  acted  in  a 
manner  that  was  calculated  to  bring  scandal  upon 
the  profession,  in  order  to  attract  custom ;  that 
they  parted  with  their  favours  for  nothing,  only  to 
pilfer  in  other  ways  with  greater  success-^That 
they  had  sunk  the  price  of  intrigue,  only  to  make 
it  subservient  to  their  gaming  plans,  that  thus  the 
dupes  of  their  caresses  might  hug  themselves  in 
the  excellence  of  their  bargains,  and  cheapness  of 
their  pleasures,  while  a  collateral  drain  was  insea- 
sibly  emptying  their  pockets.   That  these  petition- 
ers and  innocent  sufferers  entreated  the  high  court 
of  females,  assembled  under  the  direction  of  Madam 
Olive-Branch,  that  they  would  back  with  all  their 
credit  another  petition  which  they  had  in  contem- 
plation to  present  to  Parliament,  by  the  help  of 
such  connections  there  as  they  still  retained;  pray- 
ing to  succeed  to  those  honours  and  dignities  which 
ought  in  all  reason  to  be  laid  down  by  the  said 
duchesses,  countesses,  &c.   who  had   taJcen  up  a 
traffic  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  quality. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  this  injured  part  of  the  com- 
munity should  after  every  resource  had  failed,  be 
reduced  to  try  thvxt  of  honesty,  they  hoped  that 
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government  would  think  of  some  equitable  com- 
pensation. They  would  stipulate  freely  on  their 
parts  to  give  up  their  rights  to  the  Magdalen  and 
Lock  Hospitals,  for  the  use  of  the  disabled  du- 
chesses and  contrite  countesses ;  but  that  in  lieu 
of  these  advantages  they  expected  to  succeed  to 
their  pews  in  the  churches,  and  precedency  at 
court — That  the^  would  surrender  up  all  their  con- 
venient resorts  m  the  vicinity  of  the  playhouses, 
lathe  Strand,  and  in  Oxford-road,  on  condition  of 
being  put  into  possession  of  the  genteelest  squares 
m  the  west  end  of  the  town — That  as  the  said  du- 
chesses and  countesses  were  visibly  moulting  very 
fast,  and  baring  their  necks  and  shoulders,  the  pe- 
titioners thought  it  but  just  that  they  should  come 
in  for  those  rejected  parts  of  their  dress,  especially 
M  their  own  skins  had  long  been  battered  by  the 
isdemency  of  the  weather — ^That  if  the  outlme  of 
this  proposal  met  with  the  approbation  of  Madam 
Olive- Branch  and  her  ladies,  the  petitioners  would 
have  the  honour  of  stating  their  plan  more  in  de- 
tail, and  submitting  it  a  second  time  to  the  judge- 
ments of  that  honourable  society.  Signed  by  the 
diferent  associations  of  the  Sisterhood,  met  toge- 
ther under  the  Rose. 

I  am  forbid  to  divulge  what  was  determined  by 
the  board  as  to  the  merits  of  this  extraordinary  pe- 
tition, as  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee that  goes,  with  them,  under  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

The  next  question  which  came  before  them  was 
on  the  subject  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  my  mo- 
ther last  week  against  a  certain  seditious  volume, 
published  by  a  female  incendiary,  called  the  Rights 
of  Womafif  tending  most  notoriously  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  sex  with  opinions  dangerous  to  the 
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permanence  of  the  female  empire,  calculated  to 
destroy  all  that  power  and  ascendancy  which  they 
have  hitherto  owed  to  their  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter, and  to  embroil  them  in  a  contest  with  a  supe- 
rior force,  that  must  inevitably  terminate  in  a  most 
disgraceful  defeat.  An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  my  mother  was  immediately  concluded  upon. 

The  paper  that  now  was  produced,  was  of  a  very 
extraordinary  kind;  and  as  it  was  the  first  they 
had  received  from  any  of  our  sex,  there  was  a  de- 
bate of  some  continuance,  whether  or  not  it  oueht 
to  be  admitted.  At  length,  however,  they  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  after  having  entered  a  clause  in 
their  journals  against  its  becoming  a  precedent.  It 
was  a  petition  from  a  gentleman  who  stated  himself 
to  have  turned  the  corner  of  thirty,  witliout  ever 
having  had  the  felicity  to  be  really  in  love,  though 
this  had  been  the  leading  object  of  his  ambition 
since  he  had  entered  into  his  fifteenth  year.  He 
represented  himself  to  be  precisely  in  the  predi- 
cament described  in  a  sensible  maxim  of  La 
Bruyere :  "  Les  hommes  souvent  veulent  aimer,  & 
ne  sauroient  y  r6ussir ;  ils  cherchent  leur  defaite, 
sans  pouvoir  la  rencontrer ;  &  si  j'ose  ainsi  parler, 
ils  sent  contraints  de  demeurer  libres."  He  begged 
to  be  indulged  with  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
himself  more  at  large  to  the  society*  that  they 
might  judge  whether  the  fault  was  in  himself  or  in 
the  sex,  and  furnish  him  accordingly  with  their 
advice  and  assistance.  He  furthermore  stated* 
that  for  this  last  fortnight  he  had  felt  some  unusual 
pains  about  the  diaphragm  and  prsecordia;  but 
that  he  was  somewhat  in  the  case  of  the  King  in 
Tom  Thumb,  who  was  unable  to  tell  whether  it 
was  love  or  the  wind  cholic  that  tormented  him. 
That  he  has  had  also  many  other  little  equivocal 
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symptoms,  which  he  is  unable  to  pronounce  upon 
until  he  has  taken  the  sense  of  this  female  synod« 
Some  sensations  too,  which  he  has  sometimes  felt 
in  a  morning  before  breakfast,  and  in  the  afternoon 
af^er  a  pint  of  wine,  have  looked  so  like  what  he 
conceives  of  this  passion,  as  to  raise  in  him  some 
hopes  that  he  may  yet  arrive  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  The  petitioner  concluded 
with  requesting  to  be  informed  if  the  society  had 
any  apothecary  belonging  to  them,  whom  they 
could  instruct  to  compose  a  philtre  that  might  re-* 
medy  this  radical  deficiency  in  his  mind — for  in  his 
mind  alone  he  felt  this  deficiency  to  exist. 

The  senate  decreed  that  the  case  of  this  poor 
gentleman  was  without  remedy,  as  there  was  no 
possibility  of  imparting  a  tenderness  of  soul  where 
nature  had  denied  it ;  but  that  he  was  right  in  sus- 
pecting that  these  paroxysms  were  no  true  sym- 
ptoms of  love,  however  they  might  explain  a  part 
of  our  nature  that  was  common  through  all  ani- 
mated existence. 

Some  proposals  were  now  brought  forward^ 
which  the  press  of  weightier  business  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  adjourn  to  a  future  day,  and  some  no- 
tices were  given  of  intended  motions.  A  vote  of 
censure  was  passed  on  a  staymaker's  widow,  who 
advertised  to  carry  on  her  husband's  business  with 
the  same  tvorkmen;  it  being  judged  inconsistent 
with  female  delicacy  to  admit  any  but  females  to  a 
privacy  so  close.  A  motion  was  made  for'  a  de- 
claratory act  respecting  the  proclamation  of  Harry 
the  Vlllth,  against  female  gossipping. 

A  paper  was  next  heard,  exhibiting  some  severe 
stt^ictures  on  the  practice  among  fashionable  mo- 
thers, of  committing  their  children  to  the  care  of 
French  mesdemoiseUes.    The  letter  contained  ad-^ 
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vices  of  several  instances  wherein  the  principletof 
a  young  family  had  been  poisoned  under  such  tui- 
tion ;  and  stated,  in  terms  of  great  indignatioo, 
that  they  were  nothing  but  a  kind  of  higglen, 
that  brought  over  the  veriest  trumpery,  the  mereit 
shreds  and  rags  of  a  wretched  Epicurean  philoio- 
phy,  which  had  long  ago  found  its  way  among  all 
orders  and  degrees  in  their  native  country.  It 
ended  with  a  passage  out  of  the  play  called  the 
Provoked  Wife,  which  paints  admirably  well  the 
lax  opinions  of  this  sect  of  female  philosophers. 

Lad^  Fan.  Rendezvous  ?  what,  rendezvous  with 
a  man,  mademoiselle  ? 

Madem.  £h,  pourquoi  non  ? 

Lady  F.  What !  and  a  man  I  never  saw  before 
in  my  life  ? 

Madem.  Tant  mieux  ;  c*est  done  quelque  cboat 
de  nouveau. 

Ladt/  F.  Oh,  but  my  reputation,  mademoiselle, 
my  dear  reputation ! 

Madem.  Madame,  quand  on  Ta  une  fois  perdae, 
on  n'en  est  plus  embarras8s6. 

Lady  F*  Fie,  mademoiselle !  reputation  is  a 
jewel. 

Madem.  Qui  coiite  bien  chere,  madame. 

Lady  F.  Why,  sure  you  would  DOt  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure  ? 

Madem.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  F>  Bless  me,  how  you  talk !  what,  if  ho- 
nour be  a  burden,  must  it  not  be  borne  ? 

Madem.  Chacun  a  son  facon:  quand  quelque 
chose  m'incommode  moi,  je  m  en  defais  vite. 

Lady  F.  Get  you  gone,  you  naughty  woman.  I 
vow  and  swear  I  must  turn  you  out  of  doors  if  you 
talk  thus. 
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Modem*  Turn  me  out  of  doors ! — turn  yourself 
«tof  doors,  and  go  see  what  de  gentleman  have  to 
ay  to  you.  Tenez;  voila  votre  escarpe,  voild  votre 
uoife,  voila  tout.  Allons,  madame,  dep^chez-vous 
lone*     Mon  Dieu  !  quelles  scrupules ! 

Lad^  F.  ^ell,  for  once,  mademoiselle,  I'll  follow 
our  advice,  out  of  the  intemperate  desire  I  have 
0  see  who  this  ill-bred  fellow  is  ;  but  I  have  too 
ouch  del icat esse  to  make  a  practice  of  it. 

Modem,  Belle  chose  vraim'ent  que  la  delicatesse, 
Drsqu'il  s'agit  de  se  divertir ! — ah,  9a — vous  voila 
quipp6e — partons — Eh  bien !  qu'avez-vous  done  ? 

Ladi/  F.  J'ai  peur. 

Madem.  Je  n'en  ai  point,  moi* 

Ladif  F.  I  dare  not  go. 

Madem.  Demeurez  done. 

Ladi/  F.  Je  suis  poltrone. 

Madem.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

Ladi/  F.  Curiosity  is  a  wicked  devil. 

Madem.  C*est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  F.     It  ruined  our  first  parents. 

Madem.  II  a  bi^n  diverti  leurs  enfans. 

Ladi/  F.  L*honneur  est  contre. 

Madem.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

Lady  F.  Must  I  then  go  ? 

Madem.  Must  you  go?  must  you  eat?  must  you 
leep?  must  you  live?  De  nature  bid  you  do  one» 
le  nature  bid  you  do  todor ;  vous  me  ferez  enrager. 

Lady  F.  But  when  reason  corrects  nature,  made- 
Qoiselle. 

Madem.  Elle  est  done  bien  insolente. 

Ladi/  F.  Ah  !  la  mechante  Fran9oise! 

Madem.  Ah  !  la  belle  Angioise  ! 

A  letter  from  a  learned  lady  was  read,  praying 
or  the  sentence  of  the  synod  against  a  passage  in 
he  sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  which  bore  shamefully 
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hard  upon  that  class  of  female  doctors  to  which 
she  belonged.  The  lines  <^oroplained  of  run  as 
follows : 

ma  tamen  gravior,  quae^  cum  discumbeFe  ccepit, 
Landat  VirgUium,  periturs  ignoscit  Elisje : 
Committit  vates,  et  comparat  inde  Maronem, 
Atque  am  parte  in  trutin^  suspendit  Homerum. 
Cedunt  giammatici,  Tincuntur  rhetores,  omnis 
Turba  tacet»  nee  causidicus,  nee  praeco  loquatur, 
Altera  nee  mulier :  verborum  tanta  cadit  Tit. 
Tot  pariter  pelves,  et  tintinnabula  dicas 
Pulsari.    Jam  nemo  tubas  atque  sera  fatiget : 
Una  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  lunae. 
Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis : 
Nam  quae  docta  nimis  eupit,  et  facunda  videri, 
Crure  tenus  medio  tunicas  sucelngere  d^t, 
Caedere  Sylvano  porcum,  quadrante  lavari. 
Non  habeat  matrons,  tibi  quae  juncta  recumbit, 
Dicendi  genus,  aut  curtum  sermone  rotate 
Torqueat  enthymema,  nee  bistoiias  sciat  omaes ; 
Sed  quaedam  ex  libris  et  non  inteOigat ;  odi 
Hane  ego,  quae  repetit  volvitque  Falaemoi^  artero, 
Sorata  semper  lege,  et  ratione  loquendi, 
Ignotosque  mihi  tenet  antiquaria  versus, 
Nee  curanda  viris  opicae  castigat  amlcae 
Verba.    Soloecismum  liceat  fecisse  mazito. 

SAT.  VI.  940. 

I  was  desired  to  read  the  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage which  Dryden  has  given  us :  a  request  1  did 
not  comply  with  without  some  compunction. 

But  of  all  plagues,  the  greatest  is  untold  ; 

The  book-leam*d  wife,  in  Greek  and  Latin  bold ; 

The  critic  dame,  who  at  her  table  sits, 

Homer  and  Virgil  quotes,  and  waghs  their  wits ; 

And  pities  Dido's  agofiizing  fits. 

She  has  so  far  th'  ascendant  of  the  board, 

The  prating  pedant  puts  not  in  a  word. 

The  man  of  law  is  non-plus*d  in  his  suit; 

Nay,  every  otW/emole  ton^e  is  mute. 
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Hammers  md  beating  anvils,  you  would  swear, 

And  Vulcan  with  his  whole  militia  there. 

Tabors  and  trumpets  cease ;  for  she  alone 

Is  able  to  redeem  the  lab* ring  moon. 

Byen  wit's  a  burden,  when  it  talks  too  long ; 

But  she  who  Has  no  oontineiice  of  tongue 

Should  walk  in  breeches,  and  should  wear  a  beard, 

And  mix  among  the  philosophic  herd. 

Oh !  what  a  midnight  curse  has  he,  whose  side 

Is  pester'd  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride ! 

Let  mine,  ye  gods !  (if  such  must  be  my  fate) 

No  logic  learn,  or  history  translate ; 

But  rather  be  a  quiet  humble  fool ; 

I  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  school ; 

Who  climbs  the  grammar  tree,  distinctly  knows 

Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle  grows ; 

Corrects  her  country  neighbour ;  and,  abed. 

For  breaking  Prisdan's,  breaks  her  husband's  head. 

The  assembly  decreed  that  the  satire  was  not  un<* 
iist  as  it  was  directed,  and  that  therefore  there  was 
lo  reasonable  ground  of  complaint :  but  that,  if  it 
»e  the  tendency  of  learning  in  the  main  to  derogate 
irom  female  softness,  so  much  the  larger  share  of 
plory  awaits  those  paragons  of  the  sex,  who,  hi^ly 
laye  found  out  the  way  of  combining  these  vigor- 
ous att^nments  with  their  more  appropriate  excel- 
encies,  and  of  brightening,  by  severer  attrition, 
he  polish  of  the  mind,  without  wearing  its  enamel, 
»r  corroding  its  substance. 

The  last  subject  which  came  before  them  was  oc* 
»uuoned  by  a  letter  which  the  secretary  had  receivt- 
m1  from  one  of  those  outrageously  virtuous  ladies, 
who  repine  at  the  necessity  of  breathing  the  same 
itmosphere  with  their  sinful  sisters,  that  have  drawn 
ittch  a  quantity  of  common-place  satire,  fuid  pro-* 
^erbial  ridicule,  upon  the  sex  in  general.  There  was 
10  much  in  her  style  of  expression,  of  disappoint- 
nent  and  disgust,  that  I  could  not  help  suspecting 
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her  to  be  one  of  those  hidden  treasures  which  are 
only  safe  because  nobody  looks  after  them ;  and 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  express  ray  sense  of  the 
subject  before  the  society,  through  the  medium  of 
a  pleasant  story  I  had  somewhere  met  with. 

Pluto,  perceiving  that  his  Furies  were  beginning 
to  grow  old  and  worn  in  the  service,  called  Mercury 
to  him,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  the  upper  world, 
and  search  the  globe  over,  to  find  him  three  maids, 
such  as  were  every  way  proper  for  the  duty  in  which 
they  were  to  be  engaged.  Mercury  set  off  on  his 
errand.  It  happened,  at  the  same  time,  that  Juno 
was  in  want  of  three  handmaids,  being  obliged  to 
turn  away  those  she  had,  for  their  intrigues  with  Ju- 
piter. Iris  was  accordingly  despatched  to  look  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  till  she  could  ipeet  with 
three  virgins  of  such  severe  chastity,  that  they  were 
never  known  to  smile  upon  a  man.  After  a  conn* 
derable  time  spent  in  the  search.  Iris  returned  out 
of  breath  and  alone.  **  What !"  cried  her  mistress, 
*^  have  you  not  succeeded  then?  Is  it  possible?  0 
chastity  !  O  virtue  !" — "  Goddess,"  returned  Iris, 
*^  1  have  indeed  found  three  rigid  maidens,  that 
neither  Jove  nor  Mars  himself  could  ever  have  sub- 
dued ;  but,  alas!  I  arrived  too  late." — *•  Too  late!" 
— **  Yes,  too  late  ;  Mercury  had  already  engaged 
them  for  Pluto." — "  For  Pluto !  for  what  pu^ 
pose  ?" — **  To  make  three  Furies  of  them." — My 
story  had  such  an  effect,  that  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  representation  contained  in  the  paper  before 
them. 
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Good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear ;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men  ;  thereby  to  learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow ;  equally  inur'd 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse ;  so  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  Hfe,  and  best  prepar*d  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes. 

Only  five  papers  have  yet  been  consecrated  to  the 
subject  which  ought  to  be  the  nearest  to  every  man's 
heart.  This  is  the  greatest  satire  I  have  yet  pro- 
nounced upon  my  countrymen ;  for  my  age,  my 
Erofession,  and  my  predilection,  would  naturally 
ave  bent  my  thoughts  continually  to  this  object, 
had  I  judged  that  the  religious  frame  of  the  public 
mind  was  sufficiently  solid  to  endure  so  much  grave 
deduction  and  inquiry.  The  more  rational  and 
thinking  part  of  my  readers  will  forgive  me  this  ill 
compliment  to  the  many :  sensible  of  the  regard 
that  must  be  had,  in  these  delicate  times,  to  the 
alight  constitution  of  our  minds,  they  will  wish  me 
to  imitate  our  fashionable  physicians  in  mixing  up 
together  in  such  unequal  proportions  the  nauseous 
and  the  nice,  as  to  make  of  the  whole  what  they 
term  an  elegant  preparation. 

The  object  of  my  last  speculation  on  this  subject 
was  to  prove  the  moral  government  of  God;  a  state 
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of  probation  is  included  almost  under  the  same  idea. 
The  notion  of  a  general  righteous  judgement  here- 
after implies  some  sort  of  temptation  to  do  what  is 
wrong ;  but  as  the  word  probation  is  more  partica- 
}arly  and  distinctly  expressive  of  allurements  to 
wrong,  and  the  danger  of  miscarriages,  than  the 
words  moral  government y  in  this  view  it  may  deserre 
a  separate  consideration. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  moral  govem- 
ment  of  God,  to  his  natural  government  over  as, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  whole  course  and  proce- 
dure of  it  plainly  indicates  a  state  of  trial,  m  a  si* 
milar  sense,  in  regard  to  the  present  world. 

The  natural  government  of  God  consists  in  hif 
placing  us  in  a  balance  between  right  and  wrong, 
with  a  power  of  choice,  and  an  anticipation  of  me 
consequences  of  that  choice.  Present  fruitioD  and 
/subsequent  sorrow,  present  forbearance  and  soo- 
ceeding  enjoyment,  mark  out  to  us  plainly  aaortof 
conditional  covenant  which  God  has  maae  with  m 
in  respect  to  our  career  through  this  present  wodd. 
So  far  as  men  are  under  temptations  to  any  ooone 
of  action  which  will  probably  occasion  them  greater 
temporal  uneasiness  than  satisfaction,  so  fiu:  their 
temporal  interest  is  in  danger  from  themselvei,  or 
they  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  respect  to  it.  That 
which  constitutes  our  trial  in  our  temporal  capa- 
city, does  also  constitute  it  in  our  religious  capa- 
city ;  and  the  description  of  the  one  will  be  a  de- 
0cription  of  the  other,  if  only  what  we  call  tempo* 
ral  interest  in  one  place  we  call  future  in  anolfatf» 
and  substitute  virtue  for  prudence  in  speaking  of  the 
trial  for  a  future  life.  If  we  contemplate  the  beha- 
viour of  man  under  his  trial  in  these  different  ca- 
pacities, we  may  observe  him  proceeding  in  the 
•same  neglect  ox  dd^\!kQ.^  qI  >^^  ^^"osn^ci^euces  d 
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hk  actions  in  both  cases*  Men  will  persevere  in  a 
coarse  of  dissolute  extravagance  witii  no  remorse, 
and  with  little  dread,  with  the  certain  foreknow- 
ledge in  their  minds,  that  it  will  end  in  their  tem- 
poral ruin,  and  some  of  us  under  the  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  in  another  state.  Thus,  our 
trials  of  difficulties  and  dangers  in  our  temporal  and 
oar  religious  capacities,  as  they  proceed  from  the 
same  causes,  and  have  die  same  enect  upon  our  be- 
bayiour,  are  evidently  analogous  and  correspond- 


Without  this  experience,  afforded  us  in  the  na- 
tttral  constitution  of  things,  we  might,  perhaps,  with 
some  speciousness  ur^e,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Infinite  Mercy  to  involve  us  in  any 
liazards  which  he  foresees  must  end  in  confusion  and 
misery.  Indeed,  why  any  sort  of  danger  or  hazard 
ihoula  be  imposed  on  such  mortals  as  we  are,  may 
well  be  thought  a  difficulty  in  speculation,  and  ever 
will  be  so  till  we  are  furnished  with  a  higher  degree 
of  intelligence,  and  are  admitted  to  more  compre- 
hensive  views  of  things  than  it  is  the  lot  of  our  na- 
tores  to  enjoy^  But  whatever  the  vanity  of  our  rea-' 
son  may  suggest  with  respect  to  the  moral  govem- 
inent  of  God,  the  course  of  the  natural  world  aC* 
fords  a  complete,  decisive,  and  awful  answer  to  all 
otvpresumptuous  inquiries. 

That  the  same  thing  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
natore,  experience  proves;  let  our  inquiries,  there- 
fore, begin  here;  and  if  they  can  obtain  no  solution 
here,  here  let  them  end.  AH  reasoning,  therefore, 
against  a  state  of  trial  from  its  speculative  difficul- 
ties, and  our  inability  to  accommodate  it  to  any 
righteous  scheme  according  to  our  notions  of  jus^^ 
tice,  is  defeated  in  the  point  of  fact  by  our  own  daily 
experience,  and  by  the  testimony  of  out  t^xv^^e^*    ^ 
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Considering  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  oar 
probationary  state,  it  might  be  natural  enough  to 
inquire  how  we  came  to  be  placed  in  it.  This  curio- 
sity, however,  can  never  be  satisfied,  as  it  is  directed 
to  a  subject  which  we  are  not  competent  to  under- 
stand, without  much  higher  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  capacity.  '*  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with 
his  Maker !  Let  the  potsherd  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth !  Shall  the  clay  say  unto  him  that 
fashioneth  him,  What  makest  thou  ?  or  thy  work. 
He  hath  no  hands  ?"  If  we  make  the  question, 
"  What  is  your  business  here?"  which  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  frame  of  inquiry  more  import- 
ant, as  it  is  more  humble ;  not  only  religion  affords 
us  an  answer,  but  a  view  of  the  course  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  will  convince  us  that  our  present 
condition  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  perfect 
moral  government  of  God.  If  our  religion  teach  us 
that  we  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  so  much  hazard 
and  affliction  for  our  improvement  in  virtue  and 
piety,  as  the  requisite  qualification  for  a  future  state 
of  happiness  and  security,  we  shall  also  find,  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  same  plan  and  the  same  gradation 
is  observed  in  the  conduct  of  nature,  and  the  rest 
of  God's  government  and  dispensations. 

We  must  again  consider  man  under  a  religious 
and  temporal  capacity  ;  and  in  this  double  view  of 
him,  the  beginning  of  life,  considered  as  an  educa- 
tion for  mature  age,  appears  plainly  at  first  sight 
analogous  to  our  general  trial  for  a  future  life.  Thif 
analogy  may  be  pushed  to  a  great  extent,  and  is 
certainly  well  worth  the  pains  of  investigation. 

To  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  state  of  existence, 
we  must  have  a  frame  of  mind  within  us  correspon- 
dent to  the  order  of  things  around  us.  Without  de- 
termining whal  w\W  be  iKe  em\)loy ment  and  the  hap- 
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piness  of  good  men  hereafter,  we  may  be  sure  that 
some  determinate  qualities  and  capacities  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  render  Uiem  susceptible  of  their  external 
eondition^and  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Now 
it  is  the  property  of  man  to  be  able  to  mould  and 
accommodate  himself  to  states  of  life  for  which  he 
-Wbb  once  wholly  unqualified.  This  gradual  rise  in 
the  human  character,  this  insensible  and  subtle  trans- 
formation, is  effected  through  the  medium  of  habits. 
Habit  has  a  wonderful  rule  m  human  afiairs ;  it  con-* 
secrates  and  preserves  all  our  acquisitions,  whether 
moral  or  intellectual;  and  memory  itself  is  little  else 
than  habitual  knowledge.  There  are  passive  as  well 
as  active  habits;  and  the  mind,  long  accustomed  to 
eicpand  to  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  affords  them  an 
easy  entrance,  and  a  safe  repository.  Passive  ha- 
bits  and  active  habits,  in  respect  to  each  other,  pro- 
ceed in  an'  inverse  ratio.  Active  habits  gradually 
Ireceive  confirmation  and  permanency  through  a 
course  of  acting  upon  certain  motives  and  incite- 
mentSy  or  passive  impressions ;  while  these  motives 
and  incitements  themselves,  by  proportionate  de- 
ereesy  become  less  and  less  sensible  to  ourselves ; 
uiat  is»  become  continually  less  sensibly  felt,  as  the 
active  habits  acquire  strength  and  consistency.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations  is 

Elainly,  that  these  pasiuve  impressions,  which  may 
e  made  on  our  minds  by  experience,  admonition, 
and  example,  though  they  have  a  strong  remote 
efficacy,  and  conduce  to  the  formation  of  active 
habits,  yet,  unless  they  do  reallv  succeed  in  form- 
ing these  active  habits,  they  will  have  no  efficacy 
at  all,  but  will  expire  in  repetition. 

Without  this  process  and  agency  of  habit,  nature 
alone  is  insufficient  to  qualify  us  ultimately,  much 
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less  at  once,  for  a  mature  state  of  life.  Maturity  of 
understanding,  and  perfection  of  bodily  strength, 
are  not  only  attained  to  by  degrees,  but  aepend  abo 
on  the  continued  exercise  of  the  powers,  both  of 
the  mind  and  body,  from  the  age  of  infancy.  If  we 
suppose  a  person  brought  into  the  world  with  hii* 
powers  of  mind  and  body  complete,  he  must  f^ainly 
be  distracted  with  astonishment,  curiosity,  andsos- 

Eense,  and  be  totally  unfit  for  the  sphere  in  which 
e  is  called  to  exert  himself:  nor  is  it  probable  that 
his  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  would  be  of  any 
practical  benefit  to  him,  before  experience  had 
taught  their  use  and  advantages.  It  is  evident  he 
would  be  destitute  of  that  moderation,  forbearaocei 
and  self-government,  which  the  habits  of  education 
and  discipline  inculcate. 

Thus  then  the  beginning  of  our  days  is  intended 
to  be,  and  really  is,  a  state  of  education  to  the  thecnry 
and  practice  of  mature  life ;  and  this  is  a  providen- 
tial disposition  of  things,  in  regard  to  the  objects  of 
this  present  existence,  to  which  that  supposed  disci- 
pline  which  we  undergo  in  this  world,  as  a  prepara* 
tion  for  the  next,  is  perfectly  analogous.  Nor  are 
those  objections  at  all  solid  which  are  grounded  on 
our  inability  to  discern  in  what  way  the  present  life 
can  be  a  preparation  for  another ;  for  children  are 
perfectly  ignorant  how  they  contribute  to  their  health 
and  growth  by  the  sports  and  exercises  to  which  they 
are  instinctively  addicted.  But  our  state  in  thu 
world  is  not  merely  such  as  to  afford  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  our  virtuous  principles,  but 
holds  out  to  us  the  constant  necessity  of  an  unwea- 
ried circumspection  and  perseverance,  that  thus  our 
virtue  may  be  rendered  in  a  manner  more  intense, 
and  a  more  confirmed  habit  may  be  the  coose- 


race:  itnd  this  wakeful  and  continued  exertioh  of 
moral  sense,  is  calculated  to  give  it  a  certain 
sapremacy  in  our  minds,  however  the  momentary 
fliJlies  of  passion  may  sometimes  disturb  its  reign. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  the  present  state 
is  80  far  from  proving  in  reality  a  discipline  of  vir- 
tue to  the  generality  of  men,  that  on  the  contrary 
they  appear  to  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice.  It  is 
tnie  the  generality  of  us  do  not  gather  much  im- 
provement in  our  passage  through  life ;  but  this  can 
never  be  urged  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  intended 
as  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  if  we  at  all  consider 
the  analogy  of  nature.  Of  that  infinite  number  of 
seeds  of  vegetables,  and  bodies  of  animals,  which 
Bxe  furnished  with  an  organization  and  disposition 
to- arrive  at  maturity  and  perfection,  perhaps  not 
one  in  a  million  does  actually  reach  that  period  of 
its  destination. 

If  again  it  be  objected  that  nothing  but  afflictions 
tfkKl  crosses  can  exercise  or  demand  the  virtues  of  re- 
s^ation  and  content ;  that  therefore  they  will  not 
bcf  necessary  to  a  condition  of  perfect  repose,  and 
consequently  casnot  be  exerted  in  this  life  with  any 
view  to  a  future  one :  we  must  again  resort  to  ex- 
perience and  analogy  for  the  answer.  In  the  course 
of  this  world  we  do  not  find  that  our  trial  ceases 
when  we  are  arrived  at  the  consummation  of  our  for- 
tunes. Prosperity  itself  begets  unbounded  desires, 
and  out  of  our  own  imagination  there  springs  as 
much  discontent  as  from  any  thing  in  our  external 
condition.  We  must  carry  therefore  to  this  state  of 
worldly  advancement  a  mind  exercised  to  forbear- 
ance, by  frequent  disappointment,  in  order  to  profit 
by  our  elevation ;  and  this  very  elevation  is  a  source 
d^new  trials  by  which  our  principles  are  kept  alert. 
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and  our  habits  maintained  in  activity.  It  is  tnit 
indeed  there  can  be  no  scope  for  patience,  idiei 
sorrow  and  trouble  shall  be  no  more ;  but  theve 
may  be  need  of  a  temper,  which  shall  have  beetf 
formed  by  patience ;  there  may  be  need  of  a  blsiid 
conformation  of  mind,  an  uniform  spirit  of  metk 
contentment,  such  as  acquaintance  with  sorroir 
and  affliction  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

But  some  men  may  suppose  uiat  all  which  hst 
been  here  advanced  must  fall  before  the  doctrine  of 
necesdty.  It  is  not  to  the  present  purpose  to  de- 
monstrate the  absurdity  of  that  doctrine :  it  will  be 
enough  to  prove  that  it  furnishes  no  oonchisiQiii 
inimical  to  what  has  been  argued  on  the  questions^ 
God's  moral  government,  and  a  state  of  probatioo. 
If  this  word  necessity ^  in  the  minds  of  thoee  whs 
maintain  it,  have  any  definable  meaning  it  mml 
mean  something  that  does  not  exclude  deuberatioBf 
counsel,  choice,  and  preference ;  for  this  is  a  matter 
of  undoubted  experience,  and  of  which  we  are  coo' 
scious  at  every  moment  of  our  lives.  It  is  equaflj 
clear  that  necessity  does  not  pretend  to  account 
for  the  origin  and  continuance  of  things,  and  main- 
tains nothing  further  than  that  they  could  not  hate 
been  otherwise  than  they  are. 

If  a  fatalist,  and  one  who  believed  himself  a  free 
agent,  were  disputing  about  the  origin  of  a  houses 
they  would  both  agree  that  it  was  buut  by  an  archi- 
tect;  their  only  diTOrence  would  be,  on  this  question, 
whether  the  architect  built  it  freely,  or  by  necessity. 
Suppose  then,  that  they  should  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that,  in  a  lax  way 
of  speaking,  one  of  them  were  to  say  that  it  was  by 
necessity,  and  the  other  by  freedom.  Now,  if  they 
have  any  meaning  in  those  words,  as  the  latter  mut 
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mean  a  free  agent,  bo  the  former  must  mean- an 
agent  acting  by  necessity;  for  abstract  notions  are 
ime  to  the  purpose. 

It  is  true,  we  ascribe  to  God  a  necessary  exist- 
ence, not  caused  by  any  agent;  but  this  is  our  im- 
perfect manner  of  expressing  a  thing  of  which  we 
can  have  no  adequate  idea.  Two  things  are  there- 
fore undeniable ;  first,  that  when  a  fatalist  asserts 
that  every  thing  is  by  necessity,  he  must  mean  by 
an  agent  acting  necessarily;  and  secondly,  that  the 
necessity  by  which  such  an  agent  is  supposed  to 
aM  does  not  exclude  intelligence  and  design;  so 
that,  -were  the  system  of  fatality  admitted,  it  would 
ju&t  as  much  account  for  the  formation  of  the  world, 
as '  for  the  construction  of  a  house,  and  no  more. 
Afler  all,  the  fatalist  must  be  reduced  to  allow  that 
hk  necessary  agent  deliberates  necessarily,  chooses 
necessarily,  designs  necessarily,  changes  neces- 
sarily, combines,  discriminates,  compares  neces- 
sarily ;  all  which  is  very  difficidt  for  a  plain  man 
to  conceive. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  opinion 
of  necessity  does  not  destroy  the  proof  that  there 
is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  and  a  Natural 
Governor  of  the  world.  Let  us  see  of  what  force 
it  18  against  the  supposition  that  we  are  in  a  state 
of  religion.  It  is  plain,  that  if  a  child  were  edu- 
cated m  this  idea  of  universal  necessity,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  efface  every  thought  of  praise  or 
blame,  of  punishment  or  reward  for  his  actions, 
and  were  to  form  his  behaviour  upon  that  system, 
he  would  find,  upon  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ple to  the  affairs  of  life,  that  it  would  mislead  him 
into  dreadful  situations.  He  would  find  it,  on  trials 
totally  impracticable  in  the  course  and  constitution 
of- this  world.    Why  may  not  then  the  application 
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of  the  same  principle  to  the  affiun  of  religioii  m»> 
lead  us  in  toe  same  analogous  manDer,  with  re- 
spect to  a  future  more  general  and  more  importiBt 
interest  ? 

Religion  is  a  pnictical  subject ;  and  as  this  sj^em 
is  clearly  inapplicable  to  practical  subjects,  it  it 
surely  not  to  be  depended  upon,  since  it  tncbei 
that  we  are  free  from  the  obligations  of  rdigioa. 
If,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  rdugion  be  ooodiisiTf 
cm  a  supposition  of  freedom,  it  remains  so  on  a  sup- 
position of  necessity ;  because  the  notion  of  ae- 
cessity  is  not  applicable  to  practical  subjects;  duK 
is,  with  respect  to  them  it  is  as  if  it  were  not  tros. 
^d  here  a  difficulty  presents  itself^  which  Mkm 
the  very  foundations  of  the  doctrine:  fori  if  thi 
notion  of  universal  necessity  be  true,  why  sfaorii 
it  be  dangerous  to  believe  it  and  to  act  opon  k1 
Can  it  be  against  the  interests  of  mankind  to  nMib 
truth  the  basis  of  their  actions  ?  Moreover,  wi 
feel  that  we  have  a  will,  and  are  conscious  of  i 
character;  now  if  this  will  and  this  character  be 
reconcileable  in  respect  to  man  with  the  notiou 
of  &te,  they  are  reconcileable  with  them  ia  ths 
Author  of  Nature.  The  Author  of  Nature,  then, 
is  of  some  character  or  other,  in  spite  of  necessity: 
and  this  necessity  is  as  reconcileable  with  die  par- 
ticular character  of  benevolence,  veracity,  and  joi- 
tice  in  him,  which  attributes  are  the  foundation  d 
religion,  as  with  any  other  character. 

Now  mark  the  inconsistency  of  these  faftliif  ^ 
they  say  all  punishment  is  unjust,  because  it  is  ia- 
flicted  on  men  for  doing  what  it  was  not  in  Am 
power  to  avoid;  as  if  Uie  necessi^  which  iiMP" 
posed  to  destroy  the  criminality  of  an  action,  w 
not  also  destroy  the  injustice  of  punishment!  Tlw 
the  notions  of  justice  and  injustice  remain  as  Sxei 
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M  ever,  notwithstanding  our  endeavours  to  sup- 
pose them  removed.  They  are  indeliblv  imprinted 
on  our  nature,  and  will  continue  to  force  them- 
selves into  our  thoughts  and  reasonings,  while  we 
are  framing  suppositions  which  we  thmk  will  de- 
atr^  them. 

llie  opinion  of  necessity  cannot  destroy  that  in- 
ternal proof  which  we  have  of  the  morm  govern- 
ment or  God,  in  the  moral  sense  impressed  on  our 
nature;  for  ^is  is  a  matter  of  fact,  a  thing  of  ex- 
perience: nor  can  it  destroy  the  conclusion,  for 
dua  is  immediately  deduced  from  the  fact:  neither 
can  it  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  those  proofs 
which  are  drawn  from  the  external  condition  of 
diings.  From  all  this  reasoning  it  appears,  that 
necessity,  supposed  possible  and  reconcileable  to 
the  plain  constitution  of  things,  does  in  no  sort 
prove  that  the  Author  of  Nature  will  not,  or  in- 
validate the  proof  that  he  will,  finally,  in  his  eternal 
government,  render  his  creatures  happy  or  miser- 
able according  to  their  behaviour:  and  if  it  do  not 
destroy  the  proof  of  natural  religion,  it  evidently 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

I  shall  dismiss  my  readers,  with  a  word  or  two  in 
explanation.  There  are  two  general  kinds  of  ne- 
cessity maintained  by  the  Fatalists:  the  one  is  su- 
perior to  the  Deity,  and  placed  in  the  nature  of 
things;  the  other  is  existent  in  the  decrees  and 
ordinances  of  the  Deity,  and  flows  in  an  inevitable 
aeries  of  causes  resulting  from  him.  There  are 
other  distinctions  which  do  not  deserve  considera- 
tion. The  Epicureans  appear  to  have  held  the  flrfet 
cfMuion,  the  Stoics  the  second.  The  reader  will 
see  that  the  arguments  in  this  paper  are  equally 
conclusive  against  both,  though  both  are  not  dis- 
tinctly examined.    The  common  Pagan  notion  was 
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on  the  side  of  an  universal  necessity  over-ruling 
the  power  of  the  gods :    "  Tijv  TrsT^w/Asyny  ixoi^t 

d^vvtcroi  lerrt  dvo^vyiw  kou  na  &ta).        Herodot.  Clio, 

I.  91. — <>  It  is  impossible  for  the  Deity  himself  to 
avoid  the  established  decrees  of  fate."  There  were 
some  who  held  a  material  necessity,  without  any 
Deity  in  the  universe;  and  such  is  said  to  have 
been  nearly  the  doctrine  of  Democritus.  From  this 
sprung  the  Atomic  philosophy,  in  which  Epicurus 
was  a  considerable  sharer,  and  with  which  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  been  pretty  much  tinctured. 
The  Monads  of  that  philosopher  are  concluded  by 
many  to  be  the  Atoms  of  Epicurus.  Anaxagoras 
and  Empedocles  were  also  favourers  of  this  phi- 
losophy, and  most  of  the  ancient  Physiologists  had 
uome  taint  from  this  poisoned  source. 
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jid  quern  Ua  subridens :  Fdicia  tempora  !  qtue  te 

MorSms  opponunt ;  habeatjam  Roma  piidorem  : 

Tertius  e  ado  ceddit  Cato,  juv.  sat.  ii.  S7. 

'^th  a  disdainful  smile  he  cried,  Blest  times, 

That  made  thee  Censor  of  the  age*s  crimes ! 

Rome  now  must  needs  reform,  and  yice  be  stopt, 

For  a  third  Cato  from  the  clouds  is  dropt.  DaTDKK. 
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TO  THE  REVEREND,  BUT  OFFICIOUS,  MR.  SIMON 

OLIVE-BRANCH. 
"SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  a  long  time  floating  between 
contempt  and  surprise,  at  the  presumptuous  imper- 
tinence with  which  you  take  upon  you  to  inteifere 
in  every  thing  that  is  going  on  in  this  great  city. 
You  have  no  respect  to  rank  or  office,  but  have 
usurped  a  title  of  so  catholic  a  kind,  that  even 
princes  themselves  are  expected  to  bow  before  it. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  temper  of  the  times 
to  acknowledge  such  a  supremacy.  Nay,  to  deal 
plainly  with  you,  you  are  already  denounced  at  a 
club  of  Patriots^  where  I  heard  it  declared,  that, 
in  their  list  of  intended  decapitations,  your  head 
comes  next  to  the  Pope's. 

Let  me  advise  you.  Sir,  not  to  be  so  busy  with 
the  times  in  general ;  but  particularly  beware  of 
coming  up  to  London,  the  rumour  of  which  inten- 
tion has  already  reached  every  corner  of  the  me- 
tropolis.   How  this  hardy  design  of  your's  has  got 
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wing,  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  your  own  indiscre- 
tion, or  that  of  your  correspondents  has  betrayed 
you.  Certain  however  it  is,  that  the  Pretender's  in- 
vasion did  not  spread  a  more  general  consternation 
through  this  city,  than  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
bare  apprenension  of  this  visit  from  your  worship. 
Being  resolved  myself  upon  knowing  how  far  the 
report  deserved  credit,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
trace  out  one  of  your  correspondent^  in  town. 
Here,  however,  I  should  never  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  intelligence  I  wished  for,  if  I  had  not 
feigned  myself  to  be  also  one  of  the  emissaries  em- 
ployed by  Simon  Olive-Branch ;  which  stratagem 
so  threw  him  off  his  guard,  that  he  not  only  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  expected  you  in  a  few  days, 
but  took  me  into  his  study,  and  exposed  to  oie  all 
his  lists,  memorandums,  documents,  and  communi- 
cations of  all  sorts,  and  particularly  a  kind  of  moral 
stoeksy  arranged  according  to  the  prices  they  seero* 
ed  to  have  fetched  in  the  market  at  different  times 
since  the  publication  of  your  paper.  By  the  scale 
preserved  by  this  partial  financier,  it  appeared  that 
many  of  the  vices  which  were  wont  to  bear  a  pre- 
mium, had  sunk  considerably  in  value,  while  the  vir- 
tues had  maintained  a  progressive  advancement. 
He  observed  to  me,  that  a  very  rapid  fall  had  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  Immorality  since  the  belief 
of  your  intended  visit  to  the  capital  had  becons 
general.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,' as  far 
as  I  can  remember  of  the  scale,  it  ran  nearly  thus: 


Hypocrisy,  10  per  cent  prem. 
Flaia  dealing -* 


Tradeflmen's  BHa,  60%  S4 
GamiiigBOB,  67,851 


Booour  chimer.  veL  ^ 

ffoBoiir  ratkxi.  TSf  I  PMriotism,  44 

Chtstity,  ^vit  \  Cbtrity  and  Ostent.  Com.  68f 
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Upon  the  whole,  with  the  omnium-'gatherumsy 
scripts,  discounts,  &c.  it  appeared  that  the  funds 
and  credit  of  Virtue  were  gradually  rising,  but 
that  still  the  advantage  rested  with  its  oppo^ 
site.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  is 
a  very  uncandid  statement,  and  calculated  to  an-' 
•wer  some  jobbing  interests  of  his  own.  Be  as- 
sured, that  both  these  accounts  are  fallacious :  for 
this  century  past  virtue  has  maintained  an  uniforn^ 
ascendancy,  nor  has  its  credit  been  at  all  enhanced 
by  the  news  of  your  approaching  visit.  To  disabuse 
you  of  so  material  an  error,  and  to  fortify  you 
against  any  future^  attempts  to  deceive  you,  I  will 
here  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  capital  at  this  moment. 

Religion  was  never  in  so  flourishing  a  state ;  in- 
sooiuch  that  the  most  enlightened  begm  to  find  that 
they  can  do  very  well  without  going  to  church ; 
and  the  few  that  persist  in  frequenting  it,  perceive 
that  they  already  know  as  much,  and  act  as  virtu- 
ously, as  their  teachers.  Religion  is  at  the  same 
time  rendered  more  portable  and  attainable  than 
formerly,  by  being  rid  of  the  incumbrance  of  mora-^ 
Hty^  which  is  now  discovered  to  be  a  branch  entire- 
ly disconnected  with  it,  and  to  belong  wholly  to 
tke  sentiment  of  honour.  As  in  other  attainments 
we  have  systems  of  instruction  calculated  to  make 
every  man  his  own  broker,  every  man  his  own  gar- 
dener, &c.  so  in  religion,  we  are  soon  to  see  the 
edicts  of  our  present  principles  of  philosophy,  in 
making  every  man  his  own  parson ;  and,  indeed, 
grand  preparations  have  been  making  for  it  in  the 
late  practice  of  cropping  the  hair,  in  imitation  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  This  cropping  system  too, 
you  will  observe,  has  been  extended  to  Christianity 
vtself>  and  has  cut  away  a  quantity  of  those  rules' 
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and  obligations  with  which  it  used  to  be  embar- 
rassed, whereby  it  has  gained  an  easier  introduc- 
tion into  tlie  beau  monde. 

The  arts  and  sciences  hare  been  cultivated  wkh 
a  similar  success,  and  have  unaccountably  extend- 
ed their  empire  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  life. 
Our  very  fans  and  cards  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  observation  ;  and  botany,  history,  and 
geography,  are  now  acquired  through  such  fa- 
miliar mediums,  that  a  lady  may  be  culling 
simples  behind  her  fan,  and  have  her  whole  hortus 
siccus  about  her,  in  the  midst  of  a  room  full  of 
company  ;  or  regale  her  fancy  with  the  odours  of 
Arabia,  while,  in  less  perfumed  sighs,  her  lover  is 
whispering  his  nothings  in  her  ear.  In  the  mean 
time  some  new  sciences  have  been  incorporated, 
such  as  that  of  boxing,  animal  magnetism,  archery, 
and  such  like  productive  and  useful  attainmeotv; 
while  architecture  has  met  with  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, in  the  present  plan  of  burning  down 
opera-houses,  theatres,  and  houses  of  parliament.' 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  observe  how  some  of  the 
arts  go  hand  m  hand^  and  how  the  artists  are  of  re- 
ciprocal benefit  to  one  another,  like  the  physician 
and  apothecary,  or  the  counsellor  and  attorney. 
Thus  if  I  publish  a  book,  I  must  call  in  the  painter 
as  well  as  the  printer ;  for  it  is  nothing  without  my 
own  portrait,  with  a  globe  by  my  side,  a  couple  cf 
Muses  to  supply  me  with  pens  and  paper,  and  a 
third  flying  off  with  my  proof-sheets  to  Parnassus. 
Thus  we  are  daily  expecting  a  most  splendid  pub- 
lication on  the  science  of  boxing,  with  a  kit-kat  of 
Johnson,  and  a  beautiful  miniature  of  Big'Ben,  with 
a  festoon  of  laurel  between  them  to  keep  the  peace. 

As  for  the  reigning  fashions,  I  maintain  that  no- 
thing can.  be  mote  xalvonal  or  respectable.  All  the 
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oung  ladies  areinspiredwith  an  ambition  to  become' 
lothers  ot'  families,  or  to  appear  to  merit  that  ho- 
ourable  character ;  and  thus  we  are  to  account  for 
le  swellings  which  lately  it  has  been  the  mode  to 
arry  about  with  them.  It  corresponds  admirably 
ith  the  nakedness  of  their  necks,  and  seems  to  be 
natural  consequence  of  this  tempting  discovery, 
have  no  doubt  but  that  this  last  custom  had  itS' 
rigin  iff  the  magnanimity  of  the  sex,  which,  while* 
le  men  were  exposing  their  necks  abroad,  made 

seem  but  fair  that  they  should  be  doing  the  same 
t  home  during  the  war. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  my  representations, 
ou  are  determined  upon  cotnikig  up  to  town,  let  me 
Khort  you  to  shake  off  the  remaining  rust  of  a  col- 
ige,  and  all  the  pedantry  of  your  profession,  be- 
ire  you  put  your  design  into  execution.  It  will 
e  as  much  as  your  head  is  worth  to  claim  any  au-^ 
lority  among  us ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  it 
iviseable  to  mix  with  us  in  all  our  amiisements,  to 
dopt  all  our  tastes,  and  ta  clothe  yourself  in  all 
ur  fashions.  Let  us  see  no  austerity  of  carriage, 
ut  strive  all  you  can  ta  derive  your  mirth  and  en- 
srtainment  from  the  same  sources  as  supply  it  for 
le  most  part  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  august  city, 
a  the  mean  time,  read  and  digest  this  litUe  poem, 
'hich  will  point  out  the  true  objects  of  amusement 
ere,  and  prepare  you  for  the  proper  relish  of  them* 

L'ALLEGRO. 

0£^  blubbenug  JMelancholy ! 
Of  the  blue  devils  and  book-4earning  bora. 
In  dusty  schools  forlorn ; 

Amongst  black  gowns,  square  caps,  and  books  unjoUy, 
Hunt  out  some  college  cell. 
Where  muzzing  quizzes  mutter  monkkh  schemes, 
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And  the  old  proctor  dreams; 

There,  in  thy  smutty  walls,  o*er-run  with  dock, 

As  ragged  as  thy  smock, 

With  rusty,  fusty  Fellows  ever  dwelL 

But  come,  thou  baggage,  fat  and  free^ 
By  gentles  callM  Festivity, 
And  by  us  rolUng  kiddies.  Fun, 
Whom  Mother  Shipton,  one  by  one^ 
With  twp  Wapping  wenches  more, 
To  skipping  Harlequino  bore ; 
Or  whether,  as  some  deeper  say. 
Jack  Pudding,  on  a  holyday. 
Along  with  Jenny  Diver  romping. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  pumping, 
There,  on  heaps  of  dirt  and  mortar, 
And  cinders  wash*d  in  cabbage  water, 
Fill*d  her  with  thee,  a  strapping  lassi^    . 
So  spunky,  brazen,  bold,  and. saucy. 

Hip  here,  jade,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jokes,  and  sniggering  jollity, 
Christmas  gambols,  waggish  tricks, 
Winks,  wry  faces,  licks,  and  kicks, 
Such  as  fall  from  Moggy's  knuckles, 
And  love  to  live  about  her  buckles ; 
Spunk,  that  hobbling  watchmen  boxes. 
And  Horse-laugh,  hugging  both  his  doxies  ; 
Come,  and  kick  it  as  you  go. 
On  the  stumping  hornpipe  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  haul  with  thee 
The  Mountain  brim,  French  Liberty. 
And  if  I  give  thee  puffing  due. 
Fun,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  pig  with  her,  and  pig  with  thee. 
In  everlasting  frolicks  free ; 
To  hear  the  sweep  begin  his  beat. 
And,  squalling,  startle  the  dull  street. 
From  his  watch-box  in  the  allej'. 
Till  the  watch  at  six  doth  sally ; 
Then  to  go,  in  spite  of  sleep, 
And  at  the  vrindow  cry,  "  Sweep!  sweep!** 
Through  the  street-door,  or  the  airy. 
Or,  in  the  country,  through  the  dairy  ; 
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While  the  dustman,  with  his  din 

Bawls  and  rings  to  be  let  in, 

And  at  the  fore  or  the  back  door. 

Slowly  plods  his  jades  before. 

Oft  hearing  the  sow-gelder's  horn 

Harshly  rouse  tlie  snoring  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  large  square. 

Through  the  long  street  grunting  far. 

Sometimes  walking  I'll  be  seen 

By  Tower-hill,  or  Moorfield's  green. 

Right  against  old  Bedlam  gate. 

Where  the  mock  king  begins  his  state, 

Crown*d  with  straw,  and  rob'd  with  rags,  . 

Cover'd  o*er  with  jags  and  tags ; 

While  the  keeper,  near  at  hand. 

Bullies  those  that  leave  their  stand ; 

And  milk-maids*  screams  go  through  your  ears,  . 

And  grinders  sharpen  rusty  shears, 

And  every  crier  squalls  his  cry 

Under  each  window  he  goes  by. 

Strait  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  gambols. 
While  round  and  round  this  town  it  rambles ; 
Sloppy  streets,  and  foggy  day, . 
Where  the  blundering  folks  do  stray ;    . 
Pavements,  on  whose  slippery  flags 
Swearing  coachmen  flog  their  nags ; 
Barbers  jostled  'gsunst  your  side. 
Narrow  streets,  and  gutters  wid'e.  ■ 

Grub-street  garrets  now  it  sees. 
To  the  Muse  open,  and  the  breeze, 
Where,  perhaps,  some  scribbler  hungers,  • 
The  hack  of  neighbouring  news-mongers.    ^ 
Hard  by,  a  tinker's  furnace  smokes, . 
From  betwixt  two  pastry-cooks. 
Where  dingy  Dick  and  Peggy,  met 
Are  at  their  scurvy  dinner  set. 
Of  cow-heel,  and  such  cellar-messes. 
Which  the  splay-footed  Rachel  dresses :    » 
And  then  in  haste  the  shop  she  leaves. 
And,  with  the  boy,  the  bellows  heaves ; 
Or,  if  'tis  late,  and  shop  is  shut. 
Scrubs,  at  the  pump,  her  face  from  smut* 
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Sometimes,  all  for  fights  agog. 
To  t'other  end  o'the  town  I  jog, 
When  St  James's  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  royal  fiddles  Boun4» 
When  every  lord  and  lady's  bum 
Jigs  it  in  the  drawing-room ; 
And  young  and  old  dance  down  the  tune^ 
In  honour  of  the  fburth  of  June ; 
1111  candles  fail,  and  eyes  are  sore^ 
Then  home  we  hi^  to  talk  it  o'er. 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  treat. 
How  lady  Swab  the  sweetmeats  eat ; 
She  was  pindi'd^  and  something  woracv 
And  she  was  fobb'd,  and  lost  her  purse; 
TeQs  how  the  drudging  Wd^ie  swea^ 
To  bake  his  custards  duly  set, 
Wjbien,  in  one  night,  ere  dock  went  sevens 
His  'prentice-lad  had  roBb'd  the  oTen 
Of  more  than  twenty  hands  had  put  oi^ 
Then  lies  him  down,  the  little  glutton, 
Stretch'd  lumbering  'fore  the  fire,  they  tdl  ye; 
And  bakes  die  custards  in  his  bdly ; 
Then,  crop-sick,  downthe  stairs  he  6ing% 
Before  his  master's  bell  yet  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  th^  creep, 
By  hoofs  and  wheels  soon  lull'd.  asleep. 

But  the  City  takes  me  then. 
And  the  hums  of  busy  m«i. 
Where  throngs  of  train-band  captains  bold. 
In  time  of  peace,  fierce  meetings  hold. 
With  stores  of  stodc'jofabers,  whose  lies 
Work  change  of  stocks  and  banknqitdes  ; 
While  bulls  and  bears  alike  contend 
To  get  that  cadi  they  dare  not  spend. 
Then  let  aldermen  appear, 
In  scarlet  robe,  with  diandelier. 
And  dty-feasts  and  gluttony. 
With  balls  upon  tiie  lord-mayor's-di^ ; 
Sights  that  young  'prentices  ranember^ 
Sleeping  and  waking,  all  November. 

Then  to  the  pla3rhou8e8  anon, 
If  Quick  or  Bannister  be  on. 
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Or  droDeSt  Parsons,  child  of  Drury, 
Bayrls  out  his  damns  with  comic  fury. 

And  ever,  against  hum>drum  cares, 
Sir^  me  some  of  Dibdin*s  airs ; 
Married  to  his  own  queer  vrit, 
Such  as  my  shaking  sides  may  split,  ■ 
In  notes,  with  many  a  Jolly  bout, 
Near  Beaufort's  Buildings  oft  roar*d  out. 
With  wagging  curls,  and  smirk  so  cunning. 
His  rig  on  many  a  looby  running, 
Sxposing  all  the  ways  and  phizzes,    . 
Of  **  Wags,  and  Oddities,  and  Quizzes;** 
That  Shuter*s  self  might  heave  his  head 
From  drunken  snooses  on  a  bed 
Of  pot-house  benches  sprawl' d,  and  hear 
Such  laughing  songs  as  won  the  ear  . 
Of  all  the  town,  his  slip  to  cover. 
Whene'er  he  met  *era  half  seas  over. 

Freaks  like  these  if  thou  canst  giv^ 
Fun,  with  thee  I  wish  to  live. 
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•^■^  ,,CwUatem  quis  decent  statiu  ^ 
Curo,  et  urbi  soUidtus  timeo.  hor.  car.  hi.  29,  25. 

-.care  of  this  great  city  is  upon  my  mind,  and  occasions  me 
much  anxiety  and  ^rm. 

EREv  lived  an  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Thrasilus, 
0  was  mad  in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable. 
!  cherished  a  conceit  that  the  gods  had  bestowed 
)n  him  the  empire  of  the  ocean,  and  maintained 
atly  that  every  ship  which  put  to  shore  in  the 
rseus,  was  his  own  property.  He  was  thus  the 
liest  man  in  Greece,  or, in  the, world,  wi^hout^ 
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encounterlfig  any  hazards,  or  exciting  any  envy. 
He  was  the  greatest,  with  the  fewest  enemies,  and 
with  the  least  danger  from  conspiracies  and  rebel* 
lions.  Of  those  which  were  wrecked,  he  took  my 
pains  to  make  any  inquiries,  but  was  beyond  mea- 
sure delighted  when  a  vessel  came  safe  into  port, 
with  a  valuable  lading.  He  lived  a  long  time  m 
this  flattering  delusion,  till  one  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  a  tender  regard  for  him,  arrived  from^ 
Sicily.  By  his  directions  he  was  attended  by  a 
skilful  physician,  who  succeeded  in  restoring  him 
to  the  sound  possession  of  his  faculties.  This  was 
no  sooner  effected,  than  his  cheerfulness  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned  him;  and  he  was  wont  ever 
afler  to  declare,  that  he  had  never  been  so  happy 
as  when  he  drove  a  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  his  own  port,  the  Pyraeus. 

The  case  of  this  happy  madman  in  some  degree 
resembles  my  own;  for  the  truth  is,  I  have  so  long 
exercised  the  privilege  of  dictating  to  my  country-^ 
men^  that  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  every  thine  I  saw 
around  me  was  my  own  property ;  and  whatever 
my  neighbours  enjoyed,  was  held  under  me  on  con- 
dition of  their  good  behaviour.  Let  no  good-natur- 
ed friend  therefore  endeavour  to  disenchant  my 
mind  from  so  pleasing  an  error,  as  long  as  they 
think  it  may  conduce  to  give  me  spirit  in  an  under- 
taking that  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  the  pubfic 
and  to  posterity.  But  perhaps  another  little  story 
which  1  have  in  my  memory  may  serve  to  represent 
my  situation  better. 

There  was  a  certain  carpenter  in  a  little  town  of 
Silesia,  who  was  famous  for  despatch  and  skill  in  his 
craft :  he  was  besides  a  man  of  a  most  facetious 
fancy,  and  would  often  amuse  himself  with  contrivtng 
eurious  and  wY\\rci%\QAVxxxaQhines.    It  happened  tbtlb 
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M  king  of  Bohemia  was  wounded  in  battle  near  the 
place  where  he  lived :  the  carpenter  was  immediately 
employed  to  construct  a  kind  of  cradle,  in  which  his 
majesty  might  be  transported  to  his  palace  with  ease 
and  safety.     The  poor  man  was  so  elated  with  the 
honour  done  to  his  professional  abilities,  that  he 
Ikirly  lost  his  reason.  In  his  disturbed  imagination, 
he  conceived  that  Jupiter  had  given  him  a  job,  which 
was  to  construct  another  globe  that  should  be  free 
Irom  the  inconveniences  to  which  that  which  had 
already  been  formed  by  himself  was  so  liable,  as  he 
had  it  m  contemplation  to  substitute  a  more  virtuous 
race  of  mortals,  that  would  deserve  a  better  accom- 
modation^     This  poor  fellow  became  in  the  end  so 
crazy,  that  when  he  was  sent  for  to  put  up  a  neigh- 
bour's door,  or  mend  his  elbow-chair,  he  would  re- 
turn for  answer,  that  until  he  had  chiselled  out  his 
new  city  in  the  place  of  Grand  Cairo,  he  could  not 
possibly  attend  to  any  other  business.    Now  the 
conceit  with  which  I  am  possessed,  is  not  unlike 
ti&at  of  the  crazy  carpenter,  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  he  supptosed  himself  employed  by  Jupiter 
to  construct  a  new  globe  on  a  superior  prmciple,  it 
k  my  humour  to  imagine  myself  deputed  to  hammer 
out  a  new  and  worthier  race  of  mortals  to  inhabit 
it  when  it  shall  be  ready  for  their  reception. 
-    With  these  notions  in  my  head,  I  set  off  a  few  days 
ago  for  this  metropolis,  where  I  am  lodged  in  the 
bouse  of  a  turner,  in  which  the  OLiyE-BRANCHEs 
lULwe  occasionally  resided  for  this  century  back,  and 
where  my  great  grandfather  bought  his  favourite 
tobacco-stopper,  but  which  has  at  present  no  other 
iieeommendations.  They  lay  claim  here  also  to  the 
bonour  of  having  built  my  mother's  great  chair;  but 
as  this  important  fact  has  no  place  in  our  family  rci- 
cords,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  its  authen* 
tieky,  although  it  is  very  certain,  that,  among  my 
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landlord's  curiosities,  the  most  valuable  article  is  a 
real  undoubted  splinter  of  a  walking-stick,  that  was 
many  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Isaac  Olive- 
Branch,  the  father  of  my  great-grandfather,  and 
the  author  of  those  original  observations  which  ap- 
peared in  my  17th  Number. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  this  city,  havine 
substituted  a  pair  of  buckles  in  the  place  of  my  old 
ones,  that  savoured  less  of  the  middle  ages,  and  hav- 
ing at  once  covered  the  family  cut  of  my  frock,  and 
given  a  decent  consistency  to  my  little  mummy 
frame,  by  the  help  of  a  common  blue  surtout  coat, 
and  all  this  to  prevent  my  being  pointed  out  as  Old 
Simon,  the  Northamptonshire  parson,  I  sallied  forth 
with  a  fine  sun  over  my  head,  determined  to  lounge 
away  the  morning  in  the  streets  of  this  capital.  A 
long  time  had  now  elapsed  since  my  visit  to  London ; 
but  as  my  mind  has  always  been  pretty  much  peo- 
pled, and  my  thoughts  accustomed  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  crowded  scenes  and  active  life,  and  turned,  by 
a  natural  bias,  towards  the  human  kind,  I  did  not  ex- 
perience those  bewildering  emotions,  that  confusion 
of  ideas,  that  mental  trouble,  and  that  sinking  sense 
of  comparative  insignificance,  which  some  of  the  most 
retired  of  my  country  neighbours  have  represented 
themselves  to  have  felt  in  walking  through  the  streets 
of  Londons  after  a  long  rustication.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  most  men  feel  their  personal  consequence 
die  away  in  crowded  resorts,  unless  they  themselves 
bear  a  principal  part  in  them,  or  by  some  mean^or 
other  have  extended  their  connexions  over  a  very 
considerable  range.  '  When  we  have  once  raised 
'ourselves,  however,  to  this  elevation,  the  very  reverse 
of  these  effects  will  be  the  consequence :  and  the 
greater  the  crowd,  the  business,  and  the  stir  there  is 
about  us,  themoiewefeelour  consequence  advanced, 
and  in  such  ?i  cc^^  Nve  ^x^  tv^n^x  m^x.^  ^\.  Wne  iInui 
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when  we  are  abroad.  Novr,  however  little  disposed 
iny  readers  ma]^  be  to  acknowledge  it,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  myself  in  this  latter  predicament ;  and  as  I 
walk  along  in  this  great  market  of  human  souls,  ia 
the  midst  of  this  fermentation  of  business  and  plea- 
sure, among  shops,  and  theatres,  and  taverns,  and 
churches,  and  horses,  and  houses,  and  shows,  and 
funerals,  and  forums,  and  halls,  and  palaces,  I  con- 
Aider  them  all  as  administering  to  my  undertaking,. 
and  under  a  kind  of  contribution  to  my  plan,  as  well 
as  und^r  my  special  controul  and  cognizance. 
.  I  was  a  good  deal  amused  and  surprised  by  the 
numerous  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  my 
last  visit,  and  which  appeared  in  every  circumstance 
of  life;  and  though  upon  the  whole  the  balance  was 
much  on  the  side  of  improvement,  I  had  not  got  to 
the  end  of  my  street  before  I  encountered  a  vast  deal 
that  was  ridiculous  and  discommendable.  The  first 
observation  I  was  led  to  make  on  the  state  of  the 
capitaly  was-the  very  promising  symptoms  of  an  in- 
creasing population,  in  the  shapes  of  the  young 
ladles ;  and  I  own  I  was  much  delighted  to  behold 
so  much  elegance  and  fashion  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  matrimony.  I  drew  a  plain  inference  from  thia. 
spectacle  that  was  very  honourable  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  I  considered  it  as  the  effect  and  the 
proof  of  that  sanctity  of  morals,  under  which  the 
marriage  state  is  sure  to  be  accredited  and  promoted 
and  in  the  exultation  of  my  spirits  was  on  the  point 
of  appropriating  to  myself  a  share  in  this  happy  re- 
volution, when,  happening  to  call  at  a  fashionable 
ladies'  school,  to  inquire  sSlter  the  health  of  two  of 
Mr.  Allworth's  nieces,  I  was  again  disconcerted  by 
beholding  my  two  young  friends,  who  were  neither 
of  them  fourteen  years  old,  in  a  very  mature  state  of 
pregnancy.  Though  I  am  spared  the  confu&ioa  qC  «.. 
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blush  by  the  dive  cast  of  my  compIexioB,  I  felt  9 
strong  sensation  of  inward  shame>  at  an  appearance- 
80  suspicious,  and  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  call 
the  young  ladies  aside,  that  I  might  put  SHch  ques- 
tions to  them  as  my  age  allowed  me,  before  1  car^ 
ried  this  unwelcome  news  to  my  worthy  unsuspeet* 
ing  friend,  when  a  couple  of  French  teachers  enter- 
ed the  room,  that  seemed  each  to  be  within  a  month 
of  bringing  twins  into  the  world,  followed  by  the 
governess,  who,  though  apparently  turned  of  fifty, 
brought  with  her  a  more  rampant  protuberance  tbaa 
them  all  put  together.  I  shuddered  at  my  own 
pinched-up  figure  amidst  this  surrounding  plump- 
ness, and  seemed  to  myself  almost  shrunk  up  to  no- 
thing— till,  no  longer  able  to  bear  it  out,  I  stole  my 
hat  off  the  peg  on  which  it  was  hung,  and  having 
recommended  all  the  company  to  the  protection  H 
Heaven,  repaired  straight  to  my  landlady,  to  en- 
treat a  solution  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  My 
landlady  was  unfortunately  from  home ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  took  up  a  letter  that  was  upon  my 
scrutoire,  to  amuse  myself  till  her  return.  This  let-' 
ter  was  from  my  mother,  and  could  not  have  been 
sent  at  a  time  in  which  it  was  likely  to  make  • 
stronger  impression. 

"  MY  DEAR  CHILD, 

**  Being  aware  of  the  bad  habits,  tmd  the  mani- 
fold snares  of  the  great  town  into  which  you  are 
launched,  I  cannot  help  again  beseeching  you  to 
exercise  all  the  discretion  which  God  has  given  yea 
to  defend  you  against  the  craftiness  of  evil-minded 
men,  and  the  poisonous  wiles  of  cunning  untoward 
women,  remembering  that  the  pure  blood  of  the 
Olive-Branches  flows  in  your  veins.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  o&i  >x^  my  humbk  petitionSi  nighl 
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and  morning,  to  Hitn  who  has  so  long  protected 
your  ancient  and  peaceable  ancestry  in  a  most  no- 
table and  gracious  manner,  that  He  would  adminis- 
"ter  to  your  youth  a  portion  of  that  strength  of  mind 
which,  at  the  giddy  and  tender  age  of  fifty,  distin- 
^ished  your  great-grandfather.  You  are  now  fast 
approaching  that  crisis,  which  has  usually  been 
looked  upon  as  the  prime  of  life  in  our  family :  and 
I  have  every  hope,  my  dear  child,  that  your  bios- 
MomBi  will  terminate  in  a  fruit  as  wholesome  and  ma- 
ture as  any  Olive- Branch  of  our  tree  has  hitherto 
produced.  Therefore,  Sim,  I  charge  thee,  child  of 
my  bosom,  take  prudent  care  of  thyself  in  that  gay 
.city;  and  for  the  few  days  that  thou  remainest 
there,  harden  thy  little  heart  against  the  seductions 
of  cunning  folk  and  naughty  women,  that  will  be 
aimed  at  thy  innocence  and  inexperience. 

*^  Look  me  out,  my  dear,  at  some  fair-dealing 
shop^  and  where  folks  are  kind  and  want  custom,  a 
jaew  shagreen  spectacle-case,  as  my  present  ones 
jare  come  to  that  age  in  which  it  is  customary  in 
our  family  to  excuse  them  from  service,  and  lay 
them  up  among  our  archives  in  the  great  chest : 
and  buy  me,  Sim,  furthermore,  sundry  pairs  of  those 
linseywoolsey  hose,  of  which  neighbour  AUworth 
and  madam  Miranda  have  bought  such  a  mighty 
quantity  for  the  poor  children  and  labourers  of  our 
parish.  Keep  yourself  in-a-doors  a-nights,  Sim, 
and  trust  yourself  as  little  as  may  be  convenient  to 
the  fogs  of  that  great  town ;  for  your  constitution 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed  to  bear  much  foul 
weather.  Wrap  yourself  up  when  you  go  a- visiting, 
and  take  especial  care  of  the  tiles  that  fall  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  mad  oxen.  Your  coloured 
Toquelaure  I  have  had  cleaned  and  scowered,  so 
ibat  jou  will  hardly  know  it,  child,  when  you  see 
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it  again*  God  preserve  my  child,  and  keep  him 
4inder  his  blessed  protection !  This  is  the  constant 
prayer  of 

^<  Your  loving  mother, 

«  M.  0.- 

This  letter  from  my  poor  mother  co-operated  lo 
strongly  with  the  apprehensions  excited  in  vHj  mind 
-by  the  mysterious  corpulency  of  most  of  the  ladies 
whom  I  had  hitherto  met,  that  something  like  despair 
o{  succeeding  in  my  plan  of  reform  was  beginning 
to  shake  my  resolution,  when  my  landlady  most  op^ 
portunely  arrived  to  solve  this  f>roblem,  which  had 
€0  much  embarrassed<and  chagrined  me.  Ftom  her 
I  learned,  that  this  problematical  protuberance  was 
only  one  of  those  burdens  which  the  ^rranny  of 
fashion  is  daily  imposing  upon  the  sex,  and  which  at 
present  seems  to  have  been  amplified  with  the  pillage 
of  their  bosoms,  which,  in  consequence,  are  left 
cruelly  exposed,  to  supply  coarse  jokes  to  the  fund 
of  common-place  ridicule ;  and  by  heating  the  ima* 
ginations  of  our  British  youth,  to  furnish  them  with 
weapons  against  themselves.  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  these  pads  be  changed  into  padlocks,  or  virgb 
zones,  or  something  of  a  less  scandalous  and  suspi- 
cious appearance.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  send 
a  true  account  of  this  puerperal  mania  to  the  female 
sisterhood  assembled  under  my  mother's  direction, 
for  their  opinion,  proposing  at  the  same  time  a  ques- 
tion for  their  consideration,  namely,  whether  there 
be  not  an  allegory  couched  under  these  pads ;  for,  I 
am  told,  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  migratioa 
of  those  safe-guards  which  are  wont  to  be  worn  ia 
their  bosoms  during  the  cold  weather.  I  think  the 
whole  contrivance  does  very  emblematically  express 
the  danger  resulting  to  females,  from  the  adoption  of 
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«  botomfriendy  and  the  progress  he  makes  from  one 
favour  to  another. 

I  care  but  little  about  the  dress  of  the  gentlemen ; 
though,  if  I  cared  more,  I  should  see  a  good  deal 
to  discompose  my  serenity;  that  men  should  be  in- 
spired wiui  such  an  idiotic  love  of  change,  as  to  sa- 
crifice to  it  all  grace,  proportion,  and  comeliness, 
is  a  truth  discreditable  to  the  times;  and  surely  the 
cumbrous  dress  of  our  ancestors  should  be  spared 
from  the  ridicule  bestowed  upon  it,  when  wo  re- 
gard tiie  equipment  of  our  modern  beaux.  The  hat 
at  present  worn  would  suffer  in  the  comparison  by 
the  side  of  that  shown  at  aU  the  museums  as  the 
identical  one  worn  by  the  judge  who  condemned 
King  Charles  I.;  and  I  have  somewhere  seen  an 
old  surtout  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s,  the  cut  of 
which  I  should  prefer  to  that  of  our  modern  coats. 

1  shall  say  nothing  in  derogation  of  the  gentle- 
men's neck  stuffings,  as  the  fashion  has  been  so 
ably  recommended  in  the  following  advertisement, 
which  I  have  met  with  in  some  of  the  public  prints. 

**  Njbck  or  Nothing. 

<<  to  travellers* 

**  This  being  the  season  of  the  year  for  excur- 
8ioDS>  the  curious  in  cravats  are  informed,  that  Ni- 
cholas Vanneck  has  prepared  a  new  and  unparalleled 
assortment  of  stuffing,  capable  of  containing  twelve 
shirts  and  two  suits  of  clothes,  with  other  appurte- 
nances. They  are  besides  so  admirably  contrived, 
as,  in  case  of  long  sea  voyages  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  or  even  a  temporary  situation  in  the 
Hulks,  to  include  a  complete  mattress,  bolster,  pil- 
low, &c.  He  flatters  himself  that  an  object  "bi^  with 
so  many  conveniences,  will  necessarily  meet  with  its 
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due  eDCOuragement.  To  duellists  andsvdi  asventine 
their  necks  in  battle,  they  will  be  aa  effectual  annaur 
as  far  as  they  go— not  to  mention  the  terror  they 
may  happen  to  strike  into  an  enemy  unaccustomed 
to  these  phenomena.  As  fools  are  had  in  great  ho- 
nour in  -certain  countries,  and  as,  in  the  country  of 
Monstrous  Craws,  idiotism  for  the  most  part  goes 
together  with  this  attribute,  our  young  English  tr»- 
vdlers  may  profit  mightily  by  this  fjuhion  in  thev 
progress  over  the  Continent,  provided  they  do  no- 
thing more  to  forfeit  this  idiotic  pre-eminence  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  in  their  customary  toun." 

It  is  impossible  I  should  comment  upon  half  the 
absurdities  which  haveeither  scandalised  ordiverted 
me  during  my  stay  in  the  metropc^is.   I^have  made 
minutes,  however,  of  every  thing  that  has  attracted 
my  observation,  to  furnish  out  the  matter  of  a  future 
paper.    What  has  given  me  as  much  trouble  as  wof 
thing  has  been  the  multitude  of  little  improvementi 
in  the  most  diminutive  articles  of  ordinary  use,  witb 
which  life  of  late  has  become  ponderous.    A  pair  of 
snuffers  is  as  complicated  as  a  cotton  mill ;  and  aman 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  put  on  hii 
buckles.    Among  them  all,  I  cannot  find  one  that, 
as  Pjrthagoras  said  of  Euclid's  47th  propositioii^  de- 
serves a  hecatomb.   For  my  own  part,  I  would  wil- 
infly  consign  to  oblivion  the  greatest  part  of  dieie 
hmiday  inventions,  to  recover  some  of  those  usefol 
discoveries  which  have  been  swallowed  up  by  tbe 
avidity  of  time ;  and  would  willingly  see  exchanged 
Mr.  Merlin's  chairs  for  Archimedes's  machines;  and 
our  newly-inventedliquidshining  blacking  for  shoes, 
for  the  Egyptian  secret  of  staining  marble.    Eveiy 
thing  you  touch  now-a-days  is  endued  with  a  kiod 
of  mechanical  life;  and  if  I  venture  to  handle  a 
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piece  of  furniture  at  a  friend's  house,  'tis  ten  to  one 
but  that,  in  a  moment  or  two,  there  flies  out  a  spring, 
by  which  I  receive  a  violent  rap  on  the  forehead — 
and  this  passes  for  a  great  convenience.  It  is  in  vain 
that  I  endeavour  to  reinstate  the  thing  in  the  posture 
in  which  I  found  it;  it  mocks  all  my  ingenuity,  and 
I  am  forced' to  call  in  the  master  of  the  house  to  my 
assistance.  The  other  day,  in  visiting  an  acquaint- 
ancCy  I  was  obliged  to  ring  the  bell  to  inquire  how 
to  knock  at  his  door;  and  af^er  my  admittance,  the 
whole  evening  was  passed  in  a  succession  of  trick 
and  surprise,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  have  been 
in  greater  alarm  if  I  had  been  trespassing  among 
steel  traps  and  spring  guns.  The  chairs  and  tables, 
the  knives  and  forks,  the  skreens  and  the  fire 
things,  seemed  all  bewitched,  and  I  scarcely  touch- 
ed an  article  without  sincere  repentance. 

The  diversions  were  of  the  same  cast;  curious 
packs  of  cards,  puzzling  fans,  and  magic  lanterns, 
made  out  the  whole  amusement  of  the  evening;  and 
I  found  my  old  friends  converted  into  conjurors, 
much  against  the  design  of  nature.  I  reckon  it  in- 
deed a  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  a  simple  unsophisticated  shagreen 
spectacle-case  for  my  mother,  who  might  puzzle  her- 
self for  an  hour  to  find  a  use  for  those  conveniences 
which  I  have  generally  found  annexed  to  it.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  contrivances  used  to  be  made 
for  our  wants;  but  now  we  begin  at  the  other  end, 
and  must  make  wants  for  our  contrivances. 

Thursday  night,  10  o'clock.  The  following  pro- 
clamation has  just  this  moment  been  brought  to  me 
by«express  from  my  mother's  synod. 

**  Whereas  it  has  been  made  known  to  our  high 
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court  of  females,  in  council  assembled,  that  the 
rage  of  public  amusements  is  grown  to  such  i 
height  among  our  loving  subjects,  that  the  London 
ladies  run  away  to  them  before  they  are  entirdj 
dressed;  we  do  hereby  order,  that  such  females  he 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  vagrant  act.  Al 
it  is  the  nature  of  fashion  to  familiarise  us  gradually 
to  the  most  frightful  innovations,  and  to  carry  oi 
step  by  step  into  the  most  indecorous  habitudes, 
we  shaJl  shortly  publish,  with  the  stamp  and  seal  of 
our  authority,  a  scale  of  dress,  adjusted  to  the 
thermometer,  from  the  freezing  point  up  to  blood 
heat.  We  shall  hereby  provide,  that  in  the  sultriest 
weather  the  British  ladies  never  uncover  below  i 
certain  point,  or  let  the  Zephyr  on  any  account 
imprint  a  kiss  upon  their  bosoms ;  for  we  judge  it 
not  only  perilous  to  our  own  sex,  but  unjust  towards 
the  other,  to  overheat  the  gentlemen  in  cooling  oar- 
selves.  We  have,  moreover,  taken  into  our  most 
serious  consideration  the  disorder  and  disorganiia- 
tion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  different  parts  of  our 
dress,  which  has  of  late  years  occasioned  strange 
deficiencies  and  redundancies,  in  contradiction  to, 
or  in  exaggeration  of.  Nature's  benign  institutions. 
To  restore  the  necessary  equilibrium,  we  shall  take 
very  summary  measures  to  call  up  all  the  constitu* 
ent  parts  of  dress  into  their  proper  places,  so  that 
every  lady  may  appear  with  the  form  that  Nature 
has  bestowed  upon  her,  and  not  outrage  her  work 
by  coarse  attempts  to  correct  it.  We  cannot  hot 
consider  the  sex,  at  present,  to  be  in  the  condition 
of  other  bodies,  whose  equilibrium  of  electrical  fire 
being  destroyed,  are  ready  for  explosion  as  80(mas 
they  come  into  contact  with  a  proper  conductor* 
Thus  their  bosoms  are  charged  with  ilegative,  and 
their  waists  with  positive  electricity — ^a  state  as 


H^angerotts  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  minds  and  safety  of  their  persons.  We 
do  therefore  enact,  by  virtue  of  our  sovereign  au- 
thority, that  all  females  in  England,  in  our  domi- 
nion of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
do  implicitly  and  reverently  comport  themselves  in 
strict  observance  in  this  our  scale  of  dress,  after  the 
6th  day  of  May  next.  Given  at  our  Court  the  21  st 
day  of  April,  1793/' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  mother's  appre- 
hensions on  my  account,  now  that  I  am  exposed 
to  these  surrounding  temptations,  have  accelerated 
•the  publication  of  this  wise  proclamation. 
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fixamine  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  and  the  nature  of.  their 
pursuits,  the  grounds  and  objects  of  their  disgusts  and  affec- 
tions. 

iHAVEbeennowthreedays  in  the  capital :  and  every 
hour's  experience  confirms  me  in  the  conviction, 
that  I  was  not  born  to  make  any  considerable  figure 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  It  is  not  that  my  coat 
is  so  out  of  the  fashion,  though  I  confess  that  even 
there  I  am  not  in  all  the  severity  of  the  mode :  but 
there  is  a  certain  incorrigible  indocility  in  the  turn 
of  my  mind,  which  makes  it  slow  in  adopting  what  has 
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nothing  to  recommend  it  but  change,  and  dull  in 
comprehencUng  the  value  of  inconvenience,  and  the 
wisdom  of  incumbrance.  I  carry  about  with  roe  a 
formal  cast  of  thinking,  which  fastens  upon  a  set  of 
principles,  that  refuse  to  be  disciplined  by  the  world, 
or  modified  by  its  customs.  My  pleasures  too  are 
fitill  of  a  more  unaccommodating  nature,  and  will 
not  be  tutored  into  that  line  of  enjoyment  which 
fashion  has  prescribed  to  its  votaries.  Being  thus, 
in  a  manner,  abandoned  to  my  own  counsels,  I  am 
determined  upon  making  the  best  of  my  bargain; 
and  as  I  observe  thai;  it  is  among  the  secret  maxims 
of  every  man's  bosom,  when  he  finds  himself  in  aa 
error,  to  invent  a  system  to  countenance  and  sap- 
port  it,  rather  than  confess  his  fallibility ;  and  that, 
when  a  philosopher  is  wrong,  his  way  is  not  to  seek 
to  correct  himself,  but  to  prove  himself  right:  so 
it  shall  be  my  business  to  fortify  myself  in  my  sin- 
gularities of  opinion,  by  building  up  a  system  around 
them. 

Preparatory  to  a  business  of  such  magnitude,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  interruptions  and 
impediments  that  may  rise  in  my  way  from  former 
systems,  and  to  make^  as  other  great  philosophers 
dOf  a  general  clearance,  to  all  of  whom  the  old  pro- 
verb may  be  very  properly  applied,  «*  That  new 
brooms  sweep  clean."  I  give  notice,  therefore,  that 
I  have  it  in  contemplation  to  astonish  the  world  with 
a  new  list  of  vulgar  errors,  or  pseudodoxia  epid^ 
mica;  ashort  specimen  of  which  I  shall  here  subjoin. 

Afine  coat  makes,  proves,  or  discovers  thegentleman; 

A  red  coat,  the  soldier  ; 

A  tight  pair  of  breeches,    a  fellow  of  ease ; 

A  snuff-box,  a  connoisseur ; 

An  eye-g\9S8,  a  short^siglited  man ; 


A  cabinet  of  rarities, 
A  gallery  of  portraits, 
A  large  library, 
A  goodtable^ 
A  phaeton  and  four, 
A  pudding-sleeve, 
A  doctor'd  degree, 
A  seat  in  parliament, 
A  stare  in  public, 

A  bluntnesB  of  manner, 
A  short  memory. 
The  want  of  judgement, 
A  eold-headed  cane, 
A  knack  at  versifying, 
A  good  preacher. 
An  open  purse. 

Volubility, 

Taciturnity, 

Infidelity, 

Discontentedness, 

Facility, 

A  couple  of  duels, 

A  couple  of  bottles, 

A  couple  of  mistresses, 

A  decLaimer  against 

mankind, 
A  humble  speaker, 
A  good  joker, 
A  great  soaker, 
A  horse-laugher, 
A  man  of  sentiment. 
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a  naturalist ; 

a  man  of  family ; 

a  good  scholar ; 

a  man  of  hospitality ; 

a  man  of  fortune ; 

a  minister  of  God's  word;: 

a  dignified  clergyman  ; 

a  statesman  ; 

a  man  of  great  acquaint-' 

ance ; 
an  openness  of  mind ; 
deep  erudition ; 
a  man  of  genius; 
a  critic  of  the  drama ; 
a  good  poet ; 
a  good  sermon-maker  ; 
a  roan  of  charity ; 
a  man  of  eloquence ; 
a  contemplative  man ; 
a  philosopher ; 
a  patriot ; 

a  good-natured  man ; 
a  man  of  honour ; 
a  man  of  a  strong  head ;. 
a  man  of  gallantry  ; 
a  better  man  than  his 

neighbours ; 
a  modest  man ; 
a  good  companion  ; 
a  jolly  fellow ; 
a  pleasant  fellow ; 
a  man  of  virtue. 


All  these  opinions,  and  a  thousand  more,  equally 
established,  I  shall  endeavour  to  remove,  before  I 
come  forward  with  my  new  system,  to  which  I  am 
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resolved,  in  imitation  of  other  great  philosophers, 
to  make  every  thing  a  victim  that  opposes  it,  if,  to 
clear  the  way  for  it,  I  am  forced  to  pull  down  the 
very  pillars  of  fashionable  orthodoxy,  and  blat- 

?heme  the  sanctity  of  dulness  at  its  very  shrine, 
cannot  answer  K>r  the  extraordinary  lengths  to 
which  my  systematizing  fury  may  transport  me  i 
possibly  It  may  lead  me  on  to  maintain  tnat,  to  be 
a  thorough  gentleman,  one  must  be  a  Christian,  at 
least  in  practice,  and  that  our  appearance  in  the 
next  world  is  of  more  consequence  than  our  figure 
in  this.  For  such  heresies  as  these,  I  can  exped 
no  toleration  in  the  hierarchy  of  fashion ;  yet  I  am 
resolved  to  buckle  to  my  tenets  till  the  last  extre- 
mity, though  the  inquisition  of  the  beau  tnonde,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  cruelty,  should  condemn  me  to 
be  *'  married,  and  settled  in  the  country." 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  hopes  with  which  my 
mind  amused  itself,  in  forming  tne  plan  of  this  viat 
to  the  metropolis,  was  that  of  finding,  in  this  great 
field  of  human  character,  a  truly  polite  man,  and  such 
a  one  as  my  fancy  had  often  pictured  to  itself,  in  my 
moon-light  walks  through  the  chesnut  groves  of  my 
neighbour  Blunt.  I  despair,  however,  in-  the  course 
of  the  short  time  I  have  yet  to  dedicate  to  the  search, 
of  finding  my  man ;  I  shall  therefore  describe  this 
creature  of  my  fancy,  as  accurately  as  I  remember 
it^that  if,  perchance,  he  should  be  met  any  whereby 
any  of  my  readers,  or  if  haply  he  should  be  amoo^ 
my  readers,  he  may  know  that  in  an  obscure  town  in 
Northamptonshire,  there  lives  an  odd  little  old  mao> 
whose  pulse  would  beat  like  a  drum,  and  whose  bo- 
som would  glow  with  delight,  to  behold,  ere  he  sinks 
into  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  the  original  of  that 
copy  with  which  his  dreams  have  presented  him. 

He  is  a  person  of  a  settled  and  composed  carriage^ 
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and  his  walk  is  easy,  natural,  and  graceful ;  he 
does  not  move  as  if  he  thought  he  was  admired,  or 
were  solicitous  about  it ;  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
shame,  or  were  afraid  of  ridicule ;  he  approaches 
you  with  an  unstudied,  unconstrained,  and  simple 
demeanour ;  he  has  no  jerk  or  toss  with  his  head, 
nor  any  set  smile  on  his  face,  nor  any  gesture  that 
savours  of  the  dancing  school,  or  the  mirror ;  he 
stands  steady  while  he  is  speaking  to  you,  looks 
you  in  the  face,  and  talks  not  as  if  he  wished  others 
to  listen  rather  than  yourself,  stealing  perpetual 
glances  at  the  company  or  the  bystanders.  What 
he  me&nsjbr  you,  he  directs  to  you,  and  has  no- 
thing tortuous  or  oblique  in  the  turn  of  his  observa- 
tions ;  he  is  still  less  inclined  to  be  problematical 
and  mysterious:  he  never  tells  you  half  a  secret, 
to  make  you  more  curious  about  the  rest,  and  to 
raise  his  consequence  in  your  eyes :  when  he  con- 
verses, it  is  not  as  if  he  were  pumping  from  a 
reservoir,  but  drawing  from  a  fountain :  he  lets  a 
good  thing  perish  in  his  mind,  rather  than  protrude 
It  unseasonably :  his  humour  is  the  relaxation,  and 
not  the  stretch,  of  his  understanding;  and  of  a  cha- 
racter more  to  amuse  than  to  dazzle — thus  he  never 
torments  himself,  to  produce  mirth,  and  can  bear 
his  own  silence  rather  than  talk  without  ideas.  He 
is  frugal  in  cotnpliment,  and  flatters  more  in  actions 
than  m  words ;  in  which  case  he  may  lose  the  cre- 
dit of  a  fine  speech  with  the  company ;  but  the  spe- 
cific value  of  his  compliment  rises  proportionably 
in  the  eyes  of  the  object  for  whom  it  was  meant. 
He  has  erudition,  but  he  can  afibrd  to  let  it  sleep 
at  times ;  it  is  not  his  only  resource ;  and  if  his 
other  resources  occasionally  fail  him,  he  can  redeem 
himself  at  a  future  opportunity.  There  is  between 
his  gestures  and  his  observations  a  correspondence 
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and  consent,  that  communicate  to  his  manners  i 
certain  harmony  and  equilibrium,  and  gi^es  a  secret 
charm  to  all  he  says  and  does.  He  never  employs 
more  force  than  is  necessary  to  its  object,  or  makes 
a  parade  of  grace  and  agility  when  a  simple  tiling 
is  to  be  done.  His  principles,  like  his  mannerB, 
are  modest,  but  firm ;  and  he  carries  bis  pliancy 
to  no  fundamental  articles  of  religion  and  morality, 
but  speaks  of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  as  ihef 
are,  if  he  speaks  of  them  at  all.  He  hears  wita 
patience  what  you  have  to  say,  and  his  answers 
prove  he  has  been  attending  to  you.  He  nerer 
speaks  of  his  education  before  an  otdinanr  man;  of 
his  riches,  when  in  company  with  the  ^stressed; 
or  vaunts  his  happiness,  in  the  presence  of  such  as 
are  ill  at  ease ;  still  less  does  he  disparage  himself 
unreasonably,  for  the  sake  of  extorting  his  eulogy 
from  you.  His  assiduities  are  delicate  and  inte- 
resting, his  tones  natural,  and  his  smiles  and  his 
tears  unbought,  uncopied,  and  unsuborned.  He 
has  spirit  and  mettle  enough,  but  it  is  not  forth- 
coming on  light  occasions ;  and,  rather  than  dis- 
turb a  company,  he  leaves  a  paltry  victory  in  the 
hands  of  his  antagonist.     In  a  word,  he  is 

—  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  beneath  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  its  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough. 
His  generous  blood  inflam'd,  as  the  nid'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pne, 
And  makes  him  stoop  to  th*  vale. 

I  was  just  proceeding  to  brighten  this  character 
yet  more,  by  drawing  its  contrast,  when  there  came 
into  my  mind  two  sketches  by  M.  LaBruyere,  which 
are  so  much  to  my  purpose,  that  I  shall  present  to 
my  readers  that  part  of  each  of  them,  which  has  Bxed 
itself  in  my  memory.    "  N'esp^rez  plus  de  candear, 
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de  franchise^  d'6quit6,  de  bons  offices,  de  bienveil- 
lance^de  g6n6rosite,  de  fermet6,  dans  unhommequi 
s'est  depuis  long-temps  d^livre  a  la  cour,  et  qui  se- 
crdtement  veut  sa  fortune.  Le  reconnoissez-vous  4 
son  visage,  k  ses  entretiens  ?  II  ne  nomme  plus 
chaque  chose  par  son  nom  :  il  n'y  a  pour  lui  de  fri* 
pons,  de  fourbes,  de  sots,  et  d'impertinences.  Pen- 
MDt  mal  de  tout  le  monde,  il  n'en  dit  de  personne ; 
ne  Youlant  de  bien  qu'a  lui  seul,  il  veut  persuader 
qu'il  en  veut  a  tous,  afin  que  tous  lui  en  fassent,  ou 
que  nul  du  moins  lui  soit  contraire.  Non  content  de 
n'^tre  pas  sincere,  il  ne  souffi*e  pas  que  personne  le 
soit ;  la  verite  blesse  son  oreiUe.  Tyran  de  la  so- 
Gi6t6,  et  martyr  de  son  ambition,  il  a  une  triste  circon«> 
spection  dans  sa  conduite  et  dans  ses  discours,  une 
ndllerie  innocente,  mais  froide  et  contrainte,  un  ris 
forc6y  des  caresses  contrefaites,  une  conversation  in* 
terrompue,  et  des  distractions  fr^quentes.  II  a  une 
profusion,  ledirai-je?  des  torrens  des  louanges  pour 
<:equ'a  fait  ou  cequ'a  dit  un  homme  plac6,  etqui  est 
en  favour;  et  pour  toute  autre,  unes^cheresseclepul- 
monique.  II  a  des  formules  de  complimens  difilsrens 
pour  Fentr^e  et  pour  la  sortie  a  regard  de  ceux  qu'il 
▼isite,  ou  dont  il  est  visits ;  et  il  n'y  a  personne  de 
ceu:(  qui  se  paient  de  mines  et  de  fa9on8  de  parler, 
qui  ne  sort  d  avec  lui  fort  satisfait.  11  vise  ^galement 
k  se  faire  des  patrons  et  des  creatures.  II  est  m6di- 
ateur,  confident,  entremetteur;  il  veut  gouverner; 
il  a  une  faveur  de  novice  pour  toutes  les  pttites  pra- 
tiques de  cour;  il  sait  oil  il  faut  se  placer  pour  etre 
vu;  il  saitvous  embrasser,  prendre  part  avotre  joie ; 
vous  faire  coup  sur  coup  des  questions  compress^es 
■survotre  sant6,  sur  vos  affaires;  et,  pendant  que  vous 
lui  r^pondez,  il  perd  le  iil  de  sa  curiosite,  vous  inters 
rompt,  entame  un  autre  sujet;  ou  s'il  survient  quel- 
^u'un  i  qu^il  doive  un  discours  tout  different,  il  fait^ 
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«n  achevant  devous  congratuler,  lui  fare  an  compli- 
ment de  condoleance ;  il  pleure  d'un  ceil,  etil  ritde 
I'autre.  Se  formant  quelquefois  sur  les  ministres,  oa 
fiur  le  favori,  il  parle  en  public  des  choses  frivoleg, 
du  vent,  de  la  gelee ;  il  se  tait  au  contraire,  et  fiut 
le  myst^rieux,  sur  ce  qu'il  saitde  plus  important^  et 
plus  volontiers  encore  sur  ce  qu'il  ne  sait  point. — 

''  J'entends  Thcodocte  de  ranti-chambre :  il  gronit 
sa  voix  k  mesure  qu'il  s'approche ;  le  Toili  entr€ ;  il 
rit,  il  crie,  il  delate :  on  bouche  sea  oreillea,  et  c'est 
un  tonnerre :  il  n'est  pas  moina  redoutable  par  lei 
choses  qu*il  dit  que  par  le  ton  dont  il  parle :  il  ne 
s'appaise,  et  il  ne  revient  de  ce  grand  fracas,  que  pour 
bredouiller  des  vanites  et  des  sottises  ;  il  a  si  pea 
d*6gard  au  terns,  aux  personnes,  aux  bien8^ances,oue 
chacun  a  son  fait  sans  qu'il  ait  eu  intention  de  loi 
donner ;  il  n'est  pas  encore  assis  qu'il  a  i  son  inaa dis- 
oblige toute  Tassemblee.  A-t-on  ser^i,  il  ae  met  le 
premier  Stable,  et  dans  la  premiere  place.  II  mange, 
il  boit,  il  conte,  il  plaisante,  il  interroropt  tout  i  It 
fois.  11  n'a  nul  discernement  des  personnes,  ni  da 
maitre,  ni  des  convi^s ;  il  abuse  de  la  folle  defe- 
rence qu'on  a  pour  lui.  £st-ce  lui,  est*ce  Eutedeme, 
qui  donne  le  repas?  II  rappelle  d  soi  toute  Tautorite 
cle  Ja  table  ;  et  il  y  a  un  moindre  inconvenient  i  la 
lui  laisser  enticre,  qu'a  la  lui  disputer.  Le  vin  etles 
viandes  n*ajoutent  rien  a  son  caract^re :  si  Ton  joae, 
il  gagne  au  jeu ;  il  veut  railler  celui  qui  perd,  et  il 
roffense ;  les  rieurs  sont  pour  lui.  II  n'y  a  sortede 
fatuit^s  qu'on  ne  lui  passe.  Je  c^de  enfin,  et  je 
xlisparois,  incapable  de  soufirir  plus  long-tems 
Theodocte  et  ceux  qui  le  souffrent." 

These  two  last  characters  I  have  happily  founddur- 
ing  my  short  residence  here,and  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  my  lodgings.  To  my  discerning  readers  I  leave  the 
Xask  of  matching  the  first.  In  the  mean  time  1  will 
endeavour  to  amuse  them  with  the  relation  of  an  odd 
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of  dream,  which  I  fell  into  last  night,  after 
\g  consumed  most  part  of  the  day  in  rambling 
the  different  squares  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
•rd-street.  My  thoughts  had  been  diverted, 
St  the  whirl  of  opulence  and  splendour  which 
•unded  me,  with  reflections  on  the  topsy-turvy 
»sitions  of  civilized  life,  where  the  law  of  inhe* 
ce  and  succession  places  us  frequently  in  situ- 
8  80  wide  of  those  for  which  Nature  has  formed 

could  not  get  these  thoughts  out  of  myhead, 
1 1  laid  it  up6n  my  pillow ;  they  pursued  me  in 
iam,  and  brought  the  following  scene  before 
yes.  Methought  I  stood  by  the  road  side,  on 
Qargin  of  a  pellucid  stream,  of  which  some  one 
y  elbow  told  me  the  following  tradition :— .Per- 
tkin  had  once  borrowed  the  Furies  of  Proser- 

to  lash  Truth  out  of  the  world.  The  poor 
,  whose  custom  it  was  to  go  about  half  naked, 
cruelly  driven  by  these  implacable  Billings- 
u  She  was  pursued  from  city  to  city,  and  from 

to  town,  till,  at  the  moment  when  she  was  be- 
ing to  faint  with  fatigue  and  the  loss  of  blood, 
ame  to  the  brink  of  this  little  rivulet,  into  which 
forthwith  plunged,  and  was  preserved,  by  the 
ding  deity,  from  the  further  vengeance  of  her 
entors.  In  recompence  for  this  happy  rescue, 
itream  was  endued  with  the  property  of  reflect- 
iach  person  that  passed  by,  in  the  true  charac- 
nd  office  for  which  Nature  had  designed  him, 
Nature  been  suffered  to  take  her  course, 
iras  now  desired  to  contemplate  in  the  stream 
mages  of  those  who  passed,  and  observe  well 
netamophoses  it  represented.  At  that  moment 
3  appeared,  in  a  chair,  an  elderly  lady,  in  her 

to  St.  James's :  there  was  as  much  of  her» 
leA  and  ally  as  the  chair  could  well  contain.  As 

y3 
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soon  as  she  was  opposite  the  futhful  pool,  the  trans- 
formation was  surprising.  Her  vehicle  was  con- 
verted into  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow;  and  the  same 
person  that  I  had,  but  a  moment  before,  beheld  en- 
veloped in  flounce  and  brocade,  fell  to  crying  pota- 
toes with  the  lustiest  scream,  and  the  most  hearty 
good-will  imaginable.  I  had  scarcely  taken  leave 
of  my  old  dowager  potatoe- woman ,  before  I  be- 
held, at  a  distance,  a  couple  of  noble  peers  {^[iproadi 
in  a  phaeton  and  four.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
arrived  at  the  spot,  the  water  reflected  back  tbe 
image  of  a  cart  carrying  two  criminals  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  the  blue  riband  round  one  of  their 
necks  took  the  likeness  of  a  halter.  A  very  spruce 
gentleman  in  black  now  came  forward,  wiUi  a  cane 
and  tassel  in  his  hand,  and  a  glittering  something 
on  his  finger.  This  gentleman,  I  was  told,  was  an 
evening  lecturer,  and  a  very  popular  preacher.  It 
was  singular  enough  to  see  so  venerable  a  person- 
age^ as  soon  as  he  came  to  this  oracular  water, 
equipped  with  a  bag  and  brush,  and  crying  forth, 
*'  Sweep !  Sweep !"  with  the  most  natural  tones 
conceivable.  A  nobleman's  carriage  now  came  roll- 
ing by,  when  what  was  my  astonishment,  to  see  his 
lordship  get  out  of  his  vehicle,  and,  after  handing 
the  coachman  into  it,  mount  the  box  himself!  I 
could  not  observe  his  lordship's  skill  in  driving  for 
the  noise  made  in  my  ears  by  a  passing  nabob,  who 
was  stunning  me  with  the  cry  of  *«  Black  your 
shoes,  your  honour  1"  My  attention  was  now  di- 
verted by  a  long  funeral  procession :  the  hearse  un- 
derwent  but  small  alteration,  as  no  dead  man  is 
out  of  character,  but  the  plumes  all  fell  upon  the 
ground,  and  were  trampled  under  foot;  in  thesuc- 
peeding  carriages  there  was  one  roar  of  laughter  ; 
the  chief  mourners  were  changed  into  merry-an- 
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drews,  while  the  mutes  fell  to  singing  with  a  very 
hearty  good-will. 

I  turned  my  eyes  from  this  disgusting  spectacle, 
and  beheld,  at  some  distance,  two  gentlemen  arm 
in  arm,  who,  I  was  informed,  had  long  passed  for 
models  of  disinterested  friendship.  They  had  hardly, 
however,  come  up  with  me,  before,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  stream,  one  of  them  drew  out  a  pistol  from 
his  bosom,  and  would  certainly  have  shot  the  other 
through  the  head,  if  he  had  not  taken  to  his  heels 
the  moment  his  arm  was  disengaged.  A  couple  that 
had  been  united  some  years,  as  a  bystander  inform- 
ed me,  succeeded  these  bosom  friends.  I  thought 
I  blushed,  after  my  fashion,  that  is,  as  much  as  my 
adust  complexion  would  allow  me,  to  see  them 
change  their  lower  garments  in  the  watery  mirror, 
and  the  lady  walk  o£^  en  cavalier^  with  her  husband's 
breeclies.  A  surgeon  happening  most  opportunely 
to  meet  a  carcase-butcher  just  at  the  critical  spot, 
appeared  to  give  him  up  his  box  of  instruments, 
and  march  away  with  his  tray  on  his  shoulder.  A 
very  fine  man,  in  a  red  coat,  was  now  coming  up, 
'with  a  truly  martial  stare ;  in  a  moment,  however, 
his  regimentals  were  covered  with  a  smock  frock, 
and  his  cane  changed  into  a  carter's  whip,  and  in 
this  equipment  he  plodded  away  like  another  Cin- 
cinnatus  retiring  to  the  plough. 

At  this  instant,  as  I  looked  into  the  stream,  a  per- 
son seemed  to  be  picking  my  pocket  as  he  passed : 
I  turned  hastily  round,  and  was  told  that  the  gen- 
tleman that  was  walking  by,  was  a  methodist 
preacher.  A  stately  person  that  now  advanced, 
was,  as  I  was  informed,  a  famous  poet  at  watering- 
places,  and  celebrated  for  his  elegies  on  ladies'  larks, 
and  linnets,  and  lap-dogs,  and  ladies  themselves:  as 
he  approached^  the  whole  inside  of  a  book,  which 
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he  held  under  his  arm,  seemed  to  be  dispersed  9 
thousand  ways,  like  the  leaves  of  the  SybUIae,  and 
nothing  but  die  covers  were  leil  him,  while  the  man 
himself  was  reflected  by  the  stream  in  the  character 
of  an  undertaker. 

Methought,  after  this,  a  most  solemn  scene  rose 
before  my  eyes.  A  succession  of  the  Oi.iy£< 
Branches,  for  ten  generations  back,  passed  beside 
the  stream  ;  and,  what  was  truly  surprising,  it  re« 
fleeted  them  all  just  as  they  were,  in  their  natire 
simplicity,  not  a  lineament  of  their  faces  altared, 
not  a  shred  of  their  garments  transposed.  I  thought 
my  great-grandfather,  whom  I  knew  by  the  tobac* 
co-stopper  in  his  hand,  cast  a  discontented  lock  at 
the  modish  appearance  of  my  buckles,  which  I  hai 
purchased  since  my  arrival  in  town ;  which  circum- 
stance so  terribly  disconcerted  me,  that  I  was  ca 
the  point  of  throwing  myself  into  liie  stream,  if! 
had  not  waked  at  l^at  instant,  and  changed  mj 
mind  in  conse<][uence. 
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No.  56.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  8. 


'    Like  a  maiden  shy  and  fearful, 
Hidden  now  by  turns,  and  seen, 
Frownest  now,  and  now  art  cheerful, 
Spring,  Creation's  fickle  queen. 

"Winter's  withered  clutches  hold  thee^ 
Doting  on  thy  youthful  charms; 
Summer,  longing  to  infold  thee^ 
Pulls  thee  to  his  ardent  arms. 

s  paper  owes,  methinks,  a  kind  of  annual  tribute 
tne  Spring:  under  its  auspices  it  began,  and 
jrted  into  life  with  the  primrose  and  the  violet, 
[uestion  much  if  I  should  have  had  courage  for 
.8 project  at  any  other  time  of  the  year;  but  when 
nature  is  teeming  with  a  new  produce,  when 
ery  vegetable  is  acting  up  to  its  destination, 
d  answering  its  calling,  I  should  feel  it  as  a  tacit 
3roach  to  myself,  if  at  the  same  moment  I  were 
D9cious  of  an  indisposition  towards,  those  duties 
d  exertions  for  which,  as  a  moral  agent,  I  was 
signed.  The  aids  too  of  a  fine  day,  and  a  glow- 
l  horizon,  are  not  inconsiderable  towards  forming 
;emper  of  mind  adapted  to  spirited  undertakings ; 
d  it  is  on  this  account,  that  if  there  be  one  day 
the  week  finer  than  another,  it  is  sure  to  become 
e  sera  of  a  cheerful  Number ;  and  on  this  occa- 
»n  the  fields  of  my  neighbour  Blunt  are  the  scene 
my  operations.  I  know  of  no  spot  in  which 
iring  appears  with  such  advantage,  as  in  the 
emises  of  this  gentleman;  who,  since  the  surpris- 
I  revolution  wrought  in  his  character^  by  the  in* 
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^titutes  and  habks  of  our  society^  has  developed  a 
great  many  hidden  qualities  of  a  very  agreeable 
£ind,  and  among  the  rest,  a  peculiar  talent  in  the 
distribution  of  rural  scenery.  There  is,  indeed^  so 
strong  a  relationship  between  morals  and  taste,  diat 
the  one  is  seldom  improved  without  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage to  the  other;  and  as  they  both  have  their 
birth  in  the  same  riglit  constitution  of  mind,  a  secret 
tie  of  affinity  always  approximates  them,  however 
their  natural  tendency  to  unite  may  be  crossed  by 
/superinduced  habits,  and  perverse  modes  of  educa* 
tion.  Thus,  for  every  step  nay  neighbour  Blunt  has 
advanced  in  his  plans  of  sel^correction,  I  think  I 
have  remarked  some  corresponding  in^proyemont 
in  the  disposition  of  his  grounds :  and  his  present 
e:^pansion  of  mind  has  been  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionate enlarge^ient  of  his  scenes  and  prospects. 
A  little  hillock  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  fields,  on 
which  there  is  a  circular  bench  round  the  trunk  of 
an  ancient  oak,  whence  you  look  down  upon  his 
garden,  which  is  only  a  more  studied  kind  of  park, 
has  always  been  the  scene  of  my  lighter  j^>ecala^ 
tions ;  as  his  chestnut  groves  have  been  my  resort, 
when  it  has  b^en  my  purpose  to  submit  to  my  read- 
ers a  soberer  train  of  thoughts.  Shut  up  as  I  am  al 
present,  in  the  midst  of  the  capital,  I  must  neces- 
sarily forego  these  aids;  but  yet  perhaps  this  denial 
gives  me  an  intenser  feeling  of  the  beauties  which  I 
lose,  and  paints  them  yet  stronger  in  idea,  for  the 
regret  which  accompanies  the  thought  of  them. 
The  time  which  I  had  dedicated  to  this  visit,  is  on 
the  point  of  expiring;  a  circumstance  that  gives  me 
the  greater  pleasure,  as  I  observe  that  no  one  in  this 
part  of  the  world  seems  to  feel  any  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  year,  but  as  it  facilitates  the  destnior 
^ion  of  the  species*,  tiius^  while  Nature  js  busied  m 
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refreshing  her  trorks,  and  breathing  new  life  and 
youth  mto  the  creation,  we  are  in  this  metropolis 
only  occupied  about  the  progress  of  slaughter,  and 
have  no  ears  but  for  topics  of  calamity.  Nobody 
talks  now  of  the  rose,  or  the  lily,  or  the  blossom, 
or  the  verdure:  a  new  interest  has  succeeded,  by 
which  they  are  totally  supplanted;  and  the  odours 
of  Spring  are  exchanged  for  smoke  and  powder. 
Her  ethereal  mildness,  her  balmy  fragrance,  and 
her  rosy  chaplets,  will  no  longer  be  her  favourite 
attributes ;  and  it  will  be  unclassical  to  represent 
her  under  any  less  formidable  figure,  than  that  of 
a  frowning  goddess,  reposing  on  a  cannon.  She 
must  adopt  a  crown  of  laurel,  instead  of  her  gar- 
lands of  flowers ;  and  instead  of  opening  her  buds, 
she  must  be  occupied  in  opening  her  campaigns. 
Poetry  too  must  give  up  many  of  the  fine  things 
trhich  she  has  borrowed  from  the  Spring,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  handsome  things  which  she  has  said 
of  her  in  return ;  and  considering  the  threatening 
form  under  which  she  is  viewed  at  present,  the 
**  lyeXacTE  Js  yuioc  weXj^^t?"  of  Hesiod  will  no  longer 
apply  to  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  another  view  also  this  novel  character  in  which 
the  Spring  appears,  threatens  very  much  to  circum  • 
scribe  the  range  of  compliment,  and  to  impoverish 
the  fund  of  allusion  and  comparison,  which  supply 
us  with  eulogies  on  the  female  sex.  Thus,  when  we 
ascribe  to  a  lady  the  breath  of  Spring,  unless  her 
perfections  be  such  as  not  to  leave  it  in  doubt,  it 
may  not  be  immediately  understood  whether  we 
mean  that  breath  of  Spring  which  comes  from  her 
carnations  or  from  her  cannons^  from  her  howitzers 
or  from  her  hyacinths.  As  to  myself,  however,  who 
have  receivea  such  true  delight  from  contemplating 
the  Spring  under  her  ancient  form,  I  am  determined 
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not  to  acknowledge  her  in  her  new  character :  I 
shall  not  follow  her  when  she  is  transporting  her  ar- 
tillery and  baggage  over  dusty  plains,  where  *'  fields, 
all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown ;"  but  shall  seek  her 
through fieldsof  cowslip  and  clover,  and  study  tosur- 
priseherin  those  moments  when  she  is  sporting  it  with 
Zephyr  and  Flora  ''  on  a  soft  downy  bank  damask'd 
with  flowers."  I  shall  still  persist  in  borrowing  my 
allusions  from  her  in  my  eulogies  on  the  fair  sex,aDa 
shall  still  come  to  her  for  patterns  of  sweetness  and 
grace.  I  shall  hope  that  the  ladies  will  consider  me 
with  more  than  usual  favour,  on  account  of  theie 
my  disinterested  exertions  in  their  cause;  for  thdr 
cause  it-certainly  is,  who  have  hitherto  held  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year  under  contribution  to  their  praise; 
and  who,  when  one  province  of  compliment  is  invad- 
ed, may  reasonably  be^apprehensive  for  them  all. 

• 

Galk^  iibi  tohis  sua  munera  dedicat  annus  s 
Ver  roseas  malas  et  labra  rubedine  pingit ; 
MiUe  ocuHs  ignes  radiantibus  imprimit  vestas  s 
Axitumnus  matura  sinu  dua  poma  recondit; 
Quod  reliquum  est  aspergU  hyems  candore  nwalL 

Galla,  to  thee  the  lavish  year  has  given 
All  that  its  genial  lap  receives  from  Heaven: 
The  Spring  thy  rosy  cheek  with  damask  dyes, 
And  Summer  suns  shoot  kindling  from  thy  eyes; 
Two  apples  Autumn  hides  within  thy  breast. 
And  Winter*s  purest  snow  has  bleach'd  the  rest 

I  consider  too,  that  if  the  Spring  should  lose  its  an- 
cient honours  and  attractions,  I  may  possibly  lose  a 
part  of  the  credit  attached  to  one  of  my  principal  re- 
ceipts for  the  moral  cures  I  undertake  to  perforin;  I 
mean  the  cultivation  of  rural  pleasures.  Now  this  is 
a  circumstance  of  great  national  weight,  and  only 
next  in  importance  to  that  defalcation  of  complimeot 
sustained  in  the  female  empire.    A  course  of  quiet 
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contemplation  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  my  chief 
dependence  in  those  chronic  cases  of  the  mind^ 
where  the  mass  of  our  reasoning  is  vitiated,  and 
where  the  sources  of  enjoyment  are  corrupt.  A  little 
Spring  physic  is  as  wholesome  for  mental  diseases, 
as  for  those  of  the  body ;  and  I  know  of  no  moral 
medicines  of  a  more  alterative  efficacy,  than  those 
which  operate  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  new 
sentiments  and  tastes.  I  generally  recommend  a 
Spring  in  preference  to  a  Summer  course,  because 
the  novelty  and  vivacitv  of  its  productions  engage 
us  to  persevere  in  it  with  greater  cheerfulness  and 
constancy ;  and  make  it  the  properest  to  be  balanced 
against  Uie  common  amusements  of  a  dissipated 
career. 

But  though,  in  this  view  of  it,  my  prescription 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  excellent,  inasmuch  as, 
by  giving  us  a  sublimer  relish  of  life,  it  discredits 
those  pleasures  which  are  at  best  unimproving  and 
barren,  yet  as  a  specific  against  the  melancholy  pas- 
sions, I  consider  it  as  deserving  still  greater  praise. 
Pride,  envy,  and  those  choleric  and  gloomy  feelings, 
which  for  the  most  part  accompany  poverty  and  dis- 
appointment, are  softened  and  subdued  in  our  minds, 
as  soon  as  our  ambition  is  directed  to  more  obvious 
gratifications,  and  to  more  attainable  objects.  The 
mquiry  to  which  Nature  invites  us  is  so  boundless,  so 
various,  and  so  inexhaustible  a  theme,  that  no  man, 
who  has  ever  engaged  in  it  with  spirit,  has  ever  com- 
plained of  weariness  or  satiety,  looked  back  with  re- 
gret on  the  objects  which  he  has  abandoned  for  it, 
or  repined  at  the  triumphs  of  the  great  and  the  for- 
tunate, in  the  more  envied  situations  of  life. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  few  things  contribute 
more  to  calm  the  passions,  and  expand  the  heart 
than  this  direction  of  our  inquiries;  it  calms  Ui^  pas- 
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sions,  by  disposing  them  to  milder  and  more  inno- 
cent enjoyments ;  it  expands  the  heart,  by  the  in- 
finity of  new  relations  it  unfolds,  and  the  vaster 
views  it  affords  of  creative  wisdom.  By  thus  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  regarding  things  more-  in  their 
relative  places,  and  in  their  real  colours,  we  karn 
to  make  a  juster  estimate  of  life,  to  set  the  proper 
price  upon  unsubstantial  greatness,  and  to  look 
around  us,  oculo  irretorto,  with  resolute  compla- 
cency, and  with  dignified  composure. 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  fair  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  &oe; 
'  You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  ere. 

But  that  which,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  recom- 
mends the  silent  lessons  which  the  mind  may  re- 
ceive through  the  eye,  by  a  proper  use  of  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  the  happy  and  wholesome  mix- 
ture of  gay  and  grave  admonitions  with  which  they 
are  checkered.  I  could  never  look  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation,  and  so  complete  a  renewal  of 
Nature's  graces,  without  a  secret  pensiveness,  in- 
spired by  the  reflection  that  the  return  of  the  daisyi 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  rose,  has  brought  me, 
with  a  sensible  approach,  one  step  nearer  to  old 
age  and  the  grave ;  that  they  meet  me  again,  indeed, 
but  not  where  they  met.  me  before ; — not  renovated 
as  they  are,  not  gatliering  fresh  youth  and  vivacitj; 
endued,  perhaps,  with  less  ability  to  enjoy  them ; 
perhaps  deprived  of  some  of  those  sharers  in  the 
satisfactions  they  conveyed,  who  were  wont  to  en- 
dear them  by  a  partnership  of  feeling. 

It  is  true,  that  right  over  yonder  hill  the  sun  is 
rising  again  with  his  usual  splendour ;  I  recognixc 
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the  returning  fragrance  of  this  ^rove  and  this  field ; 
I  see  the  little  lambs  in  sprightly  groups  again  co- 
Tering  the  green  slopes,  and  the  furze  again  hanging 
out  their  golden  baskets.  But  where  is  that  bosom 
friend  that  stood  with  me  upon  this  spot  Is^st  Spring, 
and  remarked  with  me  the  then  returning  glory  of 
the  sun,  as  he  broke  out  front)  behind  that  same  hill ; 
that  recognized  with  me  the  returning  fragrance  of 
this  grove  and  this  field,  and  contemplated  with  a 
corresponding  gaiety  of  heart  the  little  fleecy  pro- 
geny sporting  on  the  declivity  of  yonder  hill,  amidst 
the  yellow  bloom  of  the  furze  ?  Alas !  the  winter 
in  the  mean  time  has  laid  him  in  his  grave,  where 
his  worm-eaten  body  lies,  without  sense  or  motion, 
although  the  same  objects  which  use4  to  raise  in 
him  such  high  delight  are  come  again  with  their 
former  charms,  though  the  fields  smel)  as  fresh  a9 
ever,  and  the  same  merry  tribe  are  again  skipping 
pn  ^he  sides  of  the  mountains. 

Helas !  helas !  ce  beau  Priittemps, 
Qui  quelques  jours  a-peine  dure, 
Ne  revient  point  pour  les  amans. 
Comma  il  revient  pour  la  nature. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  cherishing,  as  I  do, 
these  ideas  of  the  Spring  and  its  advantages,  I  must 
peeds  be  a  little  out  of  humour  with  the  metropolis, 
where  she  is  only  regarded  for  her  cabbages  or  her 
campaigns.  Indeed,  I  have  cautioqsly  abstained  from 
introducing  her  as  a  subject  at  any  houses  where  I 
visit,  since  the  other  day,  when  upon  my  observing, 
^t  a  friend's  table  in  the  city,  bow  great  a  feast  was 
forded  to  the  curious  and  contemplative  at  this  time 
pf  the  year,  a  little  gentleman  with  spectacles,  at  my 
iright  h^nd,  agreed  that  now  we  might  begin  to  ext 
pect  news  from  the  Continent;  while  at  the  same  iot 
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stant  I  was  supported  in  my  remark  by  a  very  con- 
sequential voice  from  the  top  of  the  table,  which 
pronounced  that  salmon  was  in  all  its  glory. 

These  are  afironts  passed  upon  Nature  s  prime, 
which  I  cannot  with  any  patience  endure;  and  as 
the  Spring  is  always  personified,  in  my  fancy,'under 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  female,  breathing  perfumes, 
and  adorned  with  garlands,  I  feel  all  that  gallantry 
and  zeal  in  her  behalf,  which  it  is  natural  to  be  in- 
spired with  in  the  cause  of  the  sex.  Accordinglj, 
I  am  sure  to  be  filled  with  indignation,  when  I  see 
her  the  object  of  gross  and  indelicate  i^^gards,  and 
viewed  only  as  the  source  of  sensual  gratifications. 
I  am  impatient  to  go  where  I  shall  behold  her  treat- 
ed with  her  due  honours,  and  where  she  speaks  not 
to  sense  and  appetite,  but  to  the  understanding  and 
to  the  heart. 

In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  our 
English  gentry,  by  the  present  modes  of  living,  are 
cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  country  at  this 
delightful  time,  and  really  see  little  more  of  it  than 
what  languishes  in  their  fiower-pots,  or  travels  on 
the  backs  of  chimney-sweepers.  Any  thing  attracts 
more  than  rural  objects  and  rural  contemplations : 
and  the  barren  sea  receives  them  as  soon  as  the 
town  is  too  hot  to  hold  them,  or  pronounced  so  bj 
the  laws  of  fashionable  feeling.  I  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  the  English  garden,  that  pride  of  our  nation, 
in  such  inauspicious  times,  unless,  while  their  owners 
are  sal  ting  themselves  at  Weymouth  and  Brighthelm- 
stone,  they  could  put  their  country-seats  in  a  pickle 
that  could  preserve  them.  The  sea  could  never  with 
more  propriety  be  said  to  be  gaining  upon  the  land, 
than  at  the  present  moment ;  nor  does  she  in  this  in- 
stance restore  what  she  takes,  with  the  same  punc- 
tuality with  which  she  is  said  on  the  coast  to  make 
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good  in  one  place,  what  she  has  wrested  ifrom  us  in 
another;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  us 
compensation  for  these  robberies  which  she  com-> 
mits  in  the  very  heart  of  our  country.  That  she 
pillages  our  forests,  I  can  see  with  patience ;  she  is 
even  welcome  now  and  then  to  a  morsel  of  barren 
tand  on  thexoast;  but  I  never  can  bear  that  she 
should  rob  our  gardens  of  their  due  care  and  cul- 
tivation, till  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  particular 
also  she  makes  us  a  complete  public  reparation. 

I  shall  finish  this  day's  entertainment  with  a 
translation  of  some  remarks  which  I  find  in  Baron 
Von  Lowhen's  Analysis  of  Nobility,  and  which  I 
think  assist  the  objects  of  this  paper.  <<  It  will  not 
be  disparaging  the  nobility,  to  recommend  agricul- 
ture to  them  in  all  its  branches.  The  English  philo- 
sopher, whose  thought  on  education  I  have  quoted, 
fonong  other  objects  of  a  young  person's  study,  lays 
eonsiderable  stress  on  the  advantage  of  learning 
some  manual  trade ;  which  also  made  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  Charles  tlie  Great  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  The  benefits  flowing  from  agriculture 
are  so  great,  that  an  attention  to  this  art  will  sup- 
ply the  want  of  more  splendid  talents  to  the  com-t 
munity.  There  is  certainly  no  part  of  natural 
philosophy  of  equal  importance  with  agriculture : 
and  a  nobleman  merits  .as  much  the  esteem  of  his 
country  for  benefitting  it  through  this  channel,  as 
through  that  of  war  or  negotiation:  the  use  of  such 
talents  results  from  the  depravity  of  mankind  ;  but 
both  the  origin  and  o^ects  of  agriculture  are  in- 
nocent and  virtuous.  The  perfection  of  a  noble- 
man's character  consists  in  the  union  of  these 
qualities ;  so  that,  while  by  his  civil  and  militaiy 
talents  he  is  promoting  the  honour,  by  his  agricul- 
tural skill  he  may  be  improving  the  estate  of  his 
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family.  Among  the  Romans,  Gate  the  Censor 
wrote  treatises  upon  agriculture,  and  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian  resigned  for  it  the  charms  of  sovereignty. 
Cyrus  the  Great  made  it  a  mark  of  his  particular 
favour  to  admit  a  subject  into  his  little  orchard 
which  he  had  cultivated. with  his  own  hands.  We 
r^ad  in  the  historical  relations  of  China,  that  there 
is  a  public  ceremony  of  opening  the  grounds,  at 
which  the  Emperor  and  other  Indian  Monarchs 
assist  every  year ;  and  the  Kings  of  the  ancient 
Persians  mixed  with  the  husbandmen  at  an  annual 
feast.  We  are  also  told,  ^hat  every  year  the  farmer 
who  has  turned  his  lands  to  the  best  account,  is 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  China  a  mandarin  of  the 
eighth  order.  The  heroic  Prince  of  Conde  fre- 
quently made  agriculture  the  amusement  of  his 
leisure;  and  I  myself,  when  in  England,  saw  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  commanded  the 
British  forces,  stripped  to  his  waistcoat,  with  his 
spade  in  his  hand,  and  hard  at  work  wiUi  his  gar- 
deners." 
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Semper  ego  audkor  tarUum,  nunquamne  reponamf 

Still  must  I  hear,  and  never  answer  make?      juVt  sat.  i.  1. 


SERMON  TO   A   CLERICAL  C0MGRE6ATI0N. 

How  was  he  honoured  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  on  his  comingout 

cfthe  sanctucanf  I 
When  he  jmt  on  tAe  robe  ofhonourt  and  was  clothed  with  the  per- 
fiction  of  glory f  when  he  went  up  to  the  altar,  he  made  the  gar-^ 

ment  of  holiness  honourable.  EccL  ch.  60. 

It  is  DOW  a  long  time  that  the  privilege  has  been 
yours,  of  counselling,  correcting,  exhorting,  admo- 
nishing, and  reproving  myself  and  the  rest  of  my 
countrymen,  without  danger  of  interruption  or  re- 
ply ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  no  great  fault  to 
find  with  your  doctrines^  which,  in  the  main,  have 
been  salutary  and  well-intended.  But  it  is  the  great 
mischief  attendant  upon  the  office  you  have  under- 
taken, that,  while  a  man  is  employed  in  exposing 
the  errors  and  reprehending  the  vices  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  apt  to  make  a  tacit  reserve  in  his 
own  favour,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his  preceptive 
zeal,  to  forget  the  necessity  of  practice,  and  the 
power  of  example.    The  corruption  of  the  clergy 
in  earlier  times  was  the  effect  of  this  self-partiality. 
Their  eagerness  to  make  converts,  swallowed  up 
this  attention  to  their  own  conduct;  and  if  their 
consciences  became  importunate  and  troublesome, 
the  sophistry  of  the  passions  was  always  at  hand» 
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to  suggest  that  their  private  vices  were  only  the 
result  of  their  public  zeal ;  that,  in  our  present  state 
of  imperfection,  a  great  and  unlimited  scope  of  ex- 
ertion must  necessarily  multiply  particular  failures, 
and  that  these  particular  failures  drew  a  kind  of 
honour  to  themselves,  from  the  alliance  they  claim-* 
ed  with  an  universal  activity  and  unbounded  seal 
in  the  great  cause  of  religion. 

This  argument,  if  true  of  one  man,  must  be  true 
of  another ;  pursue  it  whither  it  leads,  and  we  shall 
find  it  will  operate  its  own  overthrow,  and  prove 
nothing  by  proving  too  much.  Let  every  man 
adopt  it,  and  let  every  man  neglect  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  general  good ;  where  will  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  lessons  and  instructions,  and  what  kind 
of  general  good  will  that  be,  which  fastens  upon  do 
individual  ?  Such  palliatives  of  private  and  parti- 
cular vices,  are  absurd  and  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  since  the  end  of  our  creation,  the  interests 
of  humanity,  and  the  law  of  nature,  require  that  a 
man's  self  should  be  his  first  care,  and  that  his  own 
practice  should  be  the  measure  of  his  worth. 

If  there  were  men,  however,  formerly,  whocoold 
satisfy  themselves  with  these  hollow  excuses,  even 
these  have  now  lost  every  shadow  of  foundation.  The 
age  of  church-errantryis  over — missionaries,  legates, 
crusaders,  and  reformers,  have  long  gone  off  the 
stage ;  and  the  range  of  our  parochial  clergy  is  suffi- 
ciently confined,  to  give  them  the  needful  time  for 
attention  to  their  own  conduct,  and  the  discharge 
of  their  personal  duties.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive 
that  the  great  leisure  they  enjoy,  comparatively  with 
the  generality  of  professional  men,  imposes  on  them 
a  severer  obligation,  in  respect  to  all  the  rules  of 
social  virtue,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  practices 
of  religion  and  morality ;  whereas,  amidst  the  nu- 
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merous  calls  and  interruptions  that  arise  in  all  secu- 
lar professions,  that  collectedness  of  principle,  that 
steady  march  of  virtue,  which  are  the  fruits  of  much 
reasoning  with  one's  self,  and  the  tacit  victories  of 
the  heart,  are  hardly  to  be  expected  in  any  eminent 
d^ree,  from  men  immersed  in  interested  pursuits 
and  habituated  to  look  upon  wordly  advantage  as 
the  great  concern  of  their  being. 

If  some  of  our  teachers  are  more  engaged  than 
others  ;  if  some  are  even  loaded  with  occupation ; 
yet  this  occupation,  however  great,  is  always,  or 
should  be  always,  calculated  to  season  their  minds 
with  wholesome  lessons,  to  supply  matter  for  the 
highest  contemplations,  and  to  purify,  whether  it 
be  little  or  much,  the  leisure  they  enjoy. 
•  I  consider  that  our  Creator  has  made  us  all  stew- 
ards in  di£Perent  departments,  and  of  different  trusts: 
that  one  is  a  steward  of  his  riches,  another  of  his 
health,  another  of  his  faculties,  and  that  thus  one 
will  be  more  particularly  responsible  on  one  account 
than  on  another.  The  clergy  are  stewards  of  their 
leisure,  inasmuch  as  they,  for  the  greater  part, 
possess  more  of  it  than  other  men.  To  him,  there- 
fore, who  has  husbanded  well  this  leisure,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  when  the  moment  of  retribution 
shall  arrive-^' '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  thy  portion 
of  time  :  I  will  make  thee  partaker  of  eternity  r 

The  space,  it  is  true,  is  circumscribed,  in  which 
this  leisure  is  to  be  exerted;  and  this  I  will  allow  to 
be  a  most  honourable  ground  of  complaint,  in  those 
who  have  exhausted  all  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  which  the  limits  of  their  station  afford ;  who 
have  silenced  every  call  of  misery  ;  removed  every 
aching  doubt ;  adjusted  every  family  dissension ;  and 
performed  every  part  of  their  commissionwithin  the 
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teach  of  their  ability,  to  the  extent  of  their  parochial 
charge.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  the  space  for  their 
labours  to  move  in  is  too  confined  to  nourish  that 
dignified  love  of  praise,  and  that  wholesome  ambi- 
tion, which,  they  may  fairly  contend,  is  a  very  prin- 
cipal and  commendable  spring  of  virtuous  actions. 
The  indeterminate  admiration  of  crowds,  where  few 
can  give  any  better  reason  for  their  applause  than 
because  those  around  them  applaud,  niay  satisfy  a 
coarse  appetite  for  praise,  and  an  avidity  that  ex? 
eludes  preference;  but  a  noble  mind  values  admira- 
tion for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  bestowed ;  and  is 
more  flattered  by  the  eulogies  of  humble  gratitiidei 
and  the  unsuborned  testimonies  of  rustic  venerationi 
than  the  senseless  shouts  of  staring  multitudeSy  that 
have  nothing  but  noise  and  number  to  enforce  their 
applause.  It  was  wisely  said  to  Alexander,  in  re- 
proof of  his  extravagant  thirst  of  fame,  that  but 
little  more  than  Greece  was  sufficient  to  render 
Hercules  a  demigod,  while  all  the  world  was  not 
sufficient  to  render  Alexander  a  Hercules. 

The  want  of  room,  therefore,  in  their  several 
spheres,  for  the  exertion  of  their  industry  and  ta- 
lents, supplies  no  excuse  to  clergymen  for  that  devi- 
ation, too  common  among  them,  from  the  paths  of 
their  profession,  and  the  adoption  of  new  and  strange 
characters.  As  every  man  who  deserts  his  charac- 
ter, forfeits  the  esteem  and  credit  attached  to  it,  so 
some  men  can  repair  this  loss  by  their  new  acquisi- 
tions and  collateral  attainments ;  but  a  clergyman  is 
a  double  loser,  who  departs  out  of  his  own  province, 
in  search  of  remote  excellence ;  he  is  contemptible 
for  what  he  has  abandoned,  and  ridiculous  in  what 
he  assumes.  When  I  see,  therefore,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  straining  every  nerve  to  shine  in  the  beau 
monde,  and  pass  for  a  choice  spirit,  I  look  upon  sqch 
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a  person  as  the  most  miserable  of  all  dupes  to  his 
vanity ;  and  such  a  conduct  as  no  bad  comment  on 
that  energetic  line  of  the  poet's, 

Guilt's  -blunder,  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  Hell. 

A  grave  and  modest  carriage  in  a  young  clergyman 
is  so  well  rewarded,  and  there  is  yet  remaining  in 
our  country  such  a  disposition  to  venerate  a  virtuous 
parish  priest,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder,  that  a  de- 
scription of  men  can  prevail  upon  themselves  to  for- 
feit.this  pre-eminence,  for  the  sake  of  a  profane  dis;- 
tinction  in  characters  and  attainments,  which  ia 
others  are  indecorous  and  unamiable ;  in  them  pre- 
posterous and  criminal.  There  is,  in  life,  a  contrast 
Detween  certain  professions,  and  certain  manners^ 
which  deepens  the  scandal  of  small  obliquities  and 
irregularities  of  conduct.  Thus,  in  one  who  is  re^ 
verend  by  his  profession,  levity  is  laxness  of  princi- 
ple, wantonness  is  wickedness,  intemperance  is  de^ 
bauchery,  violence  is  outrage,  vanity  is  vice,  obsce- 
nity is  profanation,  idleness  is  desertion,  mimicry 
is  bu£Poonery,  and  swearing  is  blaspheming. 

There  certainly  is,  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  na- 
tural and  general  feeling  of  physical  and  moral  pro- 
portion, which  no  logic  can  subvert;  they  will  conti- 
nue as  long  as  the  present  system  holds,  in  spite  of 
all  our  reasoning  and  declamation,  to  look  with  ridi- 
cule upon  a  man  who  on  the  Sunday  is  expounding 
the  gospel  in  the  pulpit,  on  Monday  cutting  capers 
in  a  ball-room,  singing  glees  at  a  club-dinner  on  the 
Wednesday,  riding  after  a  fox  on  the  Thursday,  on 
Friday  betting  on  a  race-ground,  acting  Falstaffat  a 
private  theatre  on  the  Saturday,  and  again,  on  the 
Sunday,  expounding  the  gospel,  to  which  the  same 
commentary  succeeds  during  the  week  following. 
A  prelate  was  taken  prisoner  in  France^by  Richard 
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the  First.  The  pope,  being  informed  of  his  impri- 
sonment, wrote  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  the  king, 
to  insist  upon  the  immediate  release  of  his  bdoved 
son.  Upon  which  his  majesty  sent  to  his  holiness 
the  bishop's  whole  set  of  armour,  with  this  satirical 
answer,  *'  See  now  if  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or  not" 
A  modem  curate  in  a  domino,  or  with  his  hunting 
whip  and  cap,  is  almost  as  little  in  character  as  tbe 
bishop  in  his  suit  of  armour. 

A  well-directed  and  intelligent  mind  is  thoroagUr 
aware  how  much  the  system  of  this  world  depenoi 
upon  rules,  decorums,  and  forms:  it  is  by  these  that 
all  the  beggary  of  life  is  covered,  and  a  skreen  is 
placed  before  the  nakedness  of  our  minds.  These 
remain  in  the  habits,  even  when  the  essence  of  virtue 
is  departed  from  the  principles,  and  keep  even  the 
vicious  in  a  certain  awe  of  each  other ;  they  supply 
the  place  of  reason  to  the  simple  and  uninstructe^ 
and  will  sometimes  bind  stronger  than  the  laws  of 
one's  country,  or  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Whai 
I  observe,  therefore,  a  manly,  spirited,  and  well-in- 
formed person,  whose  mind  is  in  itself  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  them,  thus  condescending,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  to  the  little  forms  and  usages  of  society, 
I  regard  this  conduct  as  an  unequivocal  marie  of 
greatness  of  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  discovers  a  dis- 
dain of  those  diminutive  triumphs,  those  facile  vic- 
tories, which  are  gained  from  such  petty  contests. 

It  may  be  true,  that  set  forms  and  observancesare 
not  equally  necessary  to  all :  but  if  the  ignorant  and 
uninstructed  discover,  by  the  cheapness  and  neglect 
in  which  they  are  held  by  wise  men,  that  they  were 
designed  only  as  helps  to  their  own  incapacity,  and 
as  corroborations  of  their  own  weakness,  the  pride  of 
our  nature  will  dictate  an  opposition  in  the  persons 
to  whom  they  lend  a  very  essential  support.    There 
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were  some  mathematicians,  says  Selden,  who  could, 
with  one  stroke  of  their  pen,  describe  a  circle,  and, 
with  the  next  touch,  point  out  the  centre.  Is  it, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  banish  all  use  of  the  com- 
passes ?     Set  forms  are  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Those  who  are  occupied  about  their  daily  con- 
cerns, or  to  whom  their  situations  have  denied  them 
all  the  advantages  of  culture  and  intellectual  exer- 
cise,  will  necessarily  judge  confusedly  of  distant  ob- 
jects ;  they  will  necessarily,  in  the  consideration  of 
them,  seize  upon  those  parts  which  come  most  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  senses  and  observation,  and 
upon  the  testimony  they  offer,  conclude  in  regard 
to  the  whole.  Thus  ordinary  men  contemplate  re- 
ligion in  its  professors ;  they  appreciate  its  worth, 
by  the  operation  of  it  upon  their  lives;  they  see  its 
order,  its  beauty,  and  its  harmony,  in  the  decency, 
the  dignity,  and  the  consistency  of  their  pastors  ; 
and  raise  their  thouglits  to  the  conception  of  its  in- 
ternal excellence,  on  the  testimony  of  those  exter- 
nal marks  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

But  those  indecorums  and  irregularities  which,  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  a  clergyman,  are  such  stains 
and  blemishes  in  his  character,  are  downright  de- 
formities in  his  oilicial  capacity.  When  he  is  not 
content  with  degrading  his  profession  by  his  ordi- 
nary manner  of  comporting  himself,  but  must  even 
introduce  his  coxcombrici),  afi'ectations,  and  eccen- 
tricities into  the  high  service  iu  whicli  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  pulpit,  the  friends  of  religion  have 
only  to  mourn  over  his  folly  and  wickedness,  while 
the  scoffers  grow  more  bold  in  their  ridicule  and 
loud  in  their  exclamations,  insult  the  feeble  and 
confound  the  irresolute,  by  casting  in  their  teeth 
the  depravity  of  their  teachers. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  human  arro- 
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gance  and  insolence  has  then  reached  its  farthest 
limit,  when  a  clergyman,  in  his  pulpit — in  the  house 
of  his  God — in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
where  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  littleneiB, 
in  respect  to  the  sacred  service  about  which  he  is 
occupied,  ought,  methinks,  to  bow  down  his  heart 
of  flesh  to  the  dust,  and  prostrate  every  tdfish 
thought  within  him,  looks  only  to  his  present  ele- 
vation above  his  audience,  and  discovers  plainly,  by 
his  gestures  and  grimaces,  that  he  is  solely  takes  up 
with  a  pragmatical  conceit  of  his  own  consequence, 
and  forgets  his  Maker's  glory  in  the  mistaken  pur- 
suit of  his  own.  What  bosom  does  not  swell  with 
indignation,  to  behold  a  clerical  fop,  whose  week 
has  been  passed  in  the  stye  of  Epicurus,  or  codsi^ 
ed  to  the  meanest  amusements,  and  most  barren  oc- 
cupations, suddenly  start  up  in  his  pulpit  in  all  the 
pride  of  office,  and  ail  the  plenitude  of  pudding 
sleeves,  blown  out  like  a  bladder  with  pursy  con- 
ceit, unable  to  subdue  the  effervescence  of  his  folly, 
or  restrain  his  obstreperous  ignorance  within  any 
bounds  of  decency,  and  tearing  unmercifully  to  rags 
and  tatters  one  of  Tillotson's  best  sermons,  with  the 
fury  of  his  mock  zeal,  and  the  unsparing  vengeance 
of  his  emphatical  blunders ! 

I  would,  with  all  my  soul,  that  the  manes  of  those 
reverend  gentlemen,  who  have  done  honour  to  their 
profession,  by  so  many  wise  and  profitable  sermons, 
might  rest  in  peace ;  but  if  any  thing,  methinks, 
could  disturb  their  shades,  it  must  be  the  galling 
necessity  of  beholding  their  meaning  so  miserably 
murdered  in  some  of  their  most  laboured  and  finish- 
ed performances.  It  is  thus  that  spendthrift  heiis 
throw  away  their  ancestorial  property,  and  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  that  gold,  which  in  wise  and 
charitable  hands  might  answer  a  thousand  useful  pur- 
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poses.  I  think  we  want  some  legal  restriction,  by 
which  such  valuable  relics  might  be  preserved  from 
the  rude  touch  of  the  vulgar  and  profane;  and  these 
clerical  Goths  should  no  more  be  admitted  to  such 
a  repository,  than  a  blind  bullock  into  a  glass  ma- 
nufactory. 

But  there  are  many  other  classes  of  abuse  through 
which  the  church  is  wounded  in  its  dignity  and  its 
interests,  by  the  ignorance  and  affectation  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Sometimes  the  mischief  is  done  by  turbu- 
lent and  tempestuous  folly :  sometimes  by  smooth 
and  adulating  ignorance.  Religion  has  its  petitS' 
maitresy  as  well  as  its  swaggerers.  Thus  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  mass  of  its  votaries,  under  different 
aspects,  according  to  the  character  of  the  minister 
who  sets  it  forth ;  for,  at  present,  such  is  the  rage 
for  fine  preaching,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

treater  part  of  sermon^anciers,  their  devotion  is 
istened  upon  the  pulpit,  or  pinned  to  the  sleeve 
of  the  minister.  Religion  undergoes  a  kind  of  per- 
sonification in  their  imaginations,  that  depends  upon 
the  complexion  of  the  teacher.  It  has  sometimes 
a  red  face  and  a  fiery  deportment ;  sometimes  a 
jsleek  countenance  and  a  white  hand ;  and  some- 
times a  saturnine  pomposity  of  aspect,  that  can  af- 
ford to  dispense  with  knowledge  and  with  wit. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  observe,  could  we  draw 
pleasure  from  a  ridicule  which  touches  the  concerns 
of  religion,  the  various  methods  adopted  by  those 
ministers,  who  "  give  not  God  the  glory,*'  to  play 
upon  the  doting  imbecility  of  their  auditors.  I  have 
known  the  heart  of  an  elderly  lady  taken  captive  by 
'  a  clergyman's  manner  of  walking  to  his  pulpit ;  an- 
other has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  method  of  making 
himself  up;  another  has  held  out  till  the  cambric 
handkerchief  has  begun  its  operations ;  and  some 
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are  proof  against  every  thing  but  the  coup  de  main^ 
or  8lapping-to  of  the  book  ailer  the  second  lesson. 
My  curate  distinguished  himself,  upon  his  first  ar- 
rival in  my  parish,  by  a  most  irresistible  roll  in  his 
reading ;  he  would  begin  with  the  simple  motion  of 
his  lips>  which  at  length  rose  to  such  a  solemn  mut- 
ter, as  announces  a  thunder- clap ;  and  presently 
such  an  uproar  would  succeed,  as  threatened  to  dis- 
part the  earth  and  discover  the  realms  of  Pluto* 
The  discipline  of  our  club,  however,  and  particu- 
larly the  chastisement  of  the  Echo,  has  sobered 
down  his  tones  to  so  reasonable  a  pitch,  that  ladies 
in  any  state  may  venture  to  be  present,  and  the 
parisn  is  no  longer  in  pain  for  the  foundations  of 
the  church.  He  retains  only,  now,  a  sort  of  whin- 
ing recitative,  a  kind  of  opera  tone,  which  I  under- 
stand is  in  high  esteem  in  the  metropolis ;  where,  I 
am  told,  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  invite  over 
a  certain  number  of  Italian  youths,  to  be  educated 
for  evening  lecturers. 

It  is  my  plan  in  general  to  preach  comfortable 
and  cheerful  doctrines  to  my  congregation;  not  that 
I  spare  them  either,  when  I  see  grounds  for  severity 
and  reprehension.  But  I  iind  that  the  minister  of 
the  next  parish  has  drawn  off  a  part  of  my  audience 
by  the  very  winning  manner  of  his  denouncing  them 
to  perdition :  he  tosses  about  his  damns  with  such 
a  grace,  as  Addison  says  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics, 
did  his  dung,  that  his  church  is  crowded  with  vo- 
luntary victims,  who  repair  to  this  sacred  execu- 
tioner, to  be  launched  into  a  dreadful  eternity,  with 
as  much  cheerfulness  as  to  a  christening. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  sad  truth,  that  the  church  has  of 
late  years  been  considered,  both  by  the  preacher  and 
his  congregation,  as  a  place  rather  of  amusement 
ths^n  infttTUcl\oi\)^&2LVv(\^  oil  ^Q^^r  spectacle,  where 
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!araDdsee,aDddo  a  great  many  fine  things,  with- 
i  reference  to  any  other  end  than  that  of  show- 
mrselves  to  each  other  to  the  best  advantage, 
lis  view,  therefore,  it  signifies  not,  whether 
ubject  of  the  day  be  cheerful  or  melancholy : 
her  it  be  tragedy  or  comedy,  we  are  equally 
ted  and  equally  impressed ;  our  object  is  to  see 
icting,  and  splendid  scenery.  On  the  same  prin- 
,  but  little  regard  is  had,  in  the  adoption  of 
idates  for  holy  orders,  to  tlieir  characters  or 

knowledge ;  and  Mr.  Allworth  says  that  a 
»p  will  ordain  a  priest  with  less  inquiry  into  the 

of  his  morals,  than  he  uses  in  the  appoint- 
.  of  his  butler.   If  what  this  gentleman  says  be 

who  never  asserts  rashly,  there  shoots  up  with 
f  new  prelate  a  fungous  cohort  of  ecclesiastics, 
e  only  pretensions  are  the  want  of  provision, 
die  dignity  of  their  new  connection.  Thus  the 
)fe  of  a  new  made  bishop  is  crowded  with  a 
r  growth  of  clerical  adventurers,  like  a  nabob's 

with  Lombardy  poplars. 
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No.  58.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  22. 


Welcome  is  the  best  cheer. 

The  manner  in  which  my  return  home  has  hfi«a 
welcomed,  has  been  truly  grateful  to  my  feelings. 
I  find  that  every  member  of  the  club  is  resolved 
upon  giving  me  an  entertainment  at  his  own  house. 
That  my  readers,  however,  may  be  in  no  mistake 
about  the  spirit  of  these  meetings,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  assure  them  that  the  institutes  of  our  general 
society  furnish  the  model  to  these  private  parties ; 
and  though  here  we  are  under  no  dread  of  forfeits 
or  the  Echo,  a  kind  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  in  which 
we  have  embarked  keeps  us  firm  in  our  adherence; 
and  we  pique  ourselves  upon  showing  that  our  habits 
are  mellowed  into  principles,  and  are  no  longer  the 
fruits  of  coercion.  Nothing  has  more  contributed  to 
'  spread  the  honour,  and  propagate  the  advantages 
of  our  institution,  than  Uiese  little  volunteer  corps, 
which  I  am  assured  have  already  begun  to  make  a 
sensible  impression  on  the  character  of  this  part  of 
the  country. 

It  has  been  more  particularly  remarked  of  the 
members  of  our  society,  that  no  men  entertain  so 
well,  or,  in  other  words,  are  so  perfect  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  rendering  their  houses  comfortable  to  their 
guests.  This  I  take  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the 
rules  by  which  we  are  governed,  which,  as  their  ina- 
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mediate  tendency  is  to  inculcate  self-command,  and 
to  foster  the  habit  of  forbearance,  impart  that  cha- 
racteristic ease  to  the  exertions  of  politeness,  with- 
out which  it  is  little  more  than  trick  and  gesture. 
The  effect  of  our  institutions  is  the  more  valuable  on 
account  of  its  rarity ;  for,  although  hospitality  in  its 
grosser  sense  is  a  common  attendant  upon  opulence, 
instances  are  unfrequent  of  those  happy  arts  of  wel- 
coming, those  unbought  graces  of  manner,  which, 
to  a  delicate  mind,  give  to  the  coarsest  food  a  relish 
above  the  tables  of  princes.  In  these  urbanities  and 
comforts  of  hospitality,  I  know  no  man  so  consum- 
mate as  my  friend  Mr.  Allworth.  He  has  a  way  of 
making  his  guest  appear  to  be  the  entertainer,  and 
has  so  nicely  hit  the  middle  point  between  neglect 
and  importunity,  carelessness  and  punctilio,  want 
and  waste,  indifference  and  anxiety,  slovenliness 
and  incumbrance,  that  at  his  house  you  have  a  home 
stripped  of  its  cares  ;  and  the  foundation  of  many  a 
LooKER-ON  has  there  been  laid,  under  the  notion 
that  I  was  in  my  slippers  and  roquelaure,  and  seated 
in  my  mother's  great  chair. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  on  the  same  account  that  every 
thing  I  taste  at  this  gentleman's  house  seems  to  be 
better  in  its  kind  than  what  I  meet  with  elsewhere ; 
'  and  his  oysters  and  cyder  I  should  prefer  to  a  supper 
with  Lucullus,  on  the  produce  ^of  the  Lucrine  bay^ 
and  the  vines  that  grew  on  the  mountains  of  Arevisia. 
As  others  have  entertained  us  with  essays  on  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  I  have  seriously  projected 
atreatiseon  the  COMFORTABLE  fvacuigueanimi 
iranquiUa  voluptas),  which,  with  the  hints  I  shall  be 
able  to  borrow  from  my  friend,  I  shall  hope  to  re- 
duce to  a  very  rational  system,  and  raise  my  name 
in  the  world  as  the  founder  of  a  new  philosophy. 

As  there  is  a  false  taste  in  regard  to  the  sublime 
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and  the  beautiful,  so  are  there  an  infinity  of  false 
notions  in  what  respects  the  comfortable :  and  I 
much  question  if  our  advances  in  the  two  former 
have  not  been  more  considerable  than  in  the  latter. 
That  philosophic  equilibrium  of  mind,  that  sober 
spirit  of  calculation,  that  chastised  and  wholesome 
relish  of  life,  that  perfect  measure  and  tacit  controol 
of  feeling,  requisite  to  the  constitution  of  a  true 
taste  in  the  one,  are  surely  qualities  at  least  as  rare 
as  those  intellectual  perfections  which  the  others  de- 
mand. It  is  for  this  reason,  and  purely  from  the 
many  constituent  excellencies  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  that  the  comfortable  so  seldom  makes 
a  part  of  any  man's  scheme  of  hospitality ;  that  the 
common  rule  by  which  its  extent  is  measured  is  that 
of  quantity  alone ;  and  that  so  few  men  have  any 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  it  which  cannot  be  cut 
into  solid  inches  upon  a  trencher. 

But  while  I  cannot  admit  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
an  entertainment  to  the  same  consideration  with  those 
unpurchasable  delicacies  of  manner,  which  there  are 
those  who  have  the  talent  of  blending  with  it,  I  do 
not  entirely  despise  the  solider  parts  of  it,  but  regard 
them  as  the  foundation  of  the  building,  which  should 
be  strong  and  substantial,  or  it  will  be  in  vain  that 
grace  and  accommodation  are  consulted  in  the  su- 
perstructure. A  good  dinner  has  its  good  effects;  it 
sometimes  opens  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mouth;  it 
has  sometimes  reconciled  ancient  enmities ;  it  often 
disrobes  the  pride  of  office,  and  shows  the  real  man; 
it  gives  to  merit  and  genius  opportunities  of  discover- 
ing themselves;  it  not  unfrequently  removes  preju- 
dices and  antipathies,  by  approximating  the  distance 
between  man  and  man :  and  it  brings  to  light  many 
hidden  qualities  which  may  contribute  to  render  men 
reciprocally  more  amiable  to  each  other.    All  thi^, 
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however,  is  only  to  be  understood  of  those  tables 
where  mirth  is  tempered  with  decorum,  and  where 
a  liberal  jollity,  a  verecundus  Bacchus^  characterises 
'the  day.  Under  these  circumstances  many  a  man 
eats  himself  into  a  good  opinion  of  his  neighbour ; 
and  if  he  carry  his  resentment  to  the  end  of  the 
dinner,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  swallows  it  down  with 
the  first  glass  of  wine. 

Since  I  have  taken  upon  me  the  care  of  this  parish, 
I  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  moral  effects  of  a 
good  dinner,  and  have  found  it  a  most  efficacious 
mode  of  effecting  reconciliations  between  my  neigh- 
bours. When  I  find  one  person  rather  violent  in  his 
abuse  of  another,  I  always  take  the  liberty  of  sus- 
pecting that  his  own  interests  or  pride  are  somehow 
or  other  remotely  or  immediately  affected,;  for  I 
conceive  that  we  have  very  few  of  those  patriotic 
declaimerswho  take  up  the  public  cause  against  an 
individual  from  a  genuine  regard  to  justice  or  to 
truth.  As  we  descend  lower  into  life,  we  find  its 
interests  and  concerns  simplified  into  objects,  if  not 
more  sordid,  certainly  less  complicated,  and  which 
are  circumscribed  more  to  the  common  feelings  and 
wants  of  nature.  Thus,  when  one  of  my  poorer 
parishioners  complains  to  me  of  the  roguery  of  an 
acquaintance,  I  generally  suspect  that  the  quarrel 
is  more  with  his  mutton  and  potatoes,  than  his 
principles  or  his  practice;  and  accordingly,  by 
enabling  the  delinquent  to  give  his  accuser  a  plenti- 
ful meal,  have  found  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
two  men  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  each  other  in 
their  hearts.  My  motlier  has  followed  up  this  plan 
of  peace-making  with  the  most  remarkable  success; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  effects  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, has  preserved  a  list  of  cases,  which  runs 
much  aflter  the  following  manner  : 
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Timothy  Blaze  was  suspected,  a  few  years  ago, 
of  entertaining  the  dreadful  design  of  setting  fire  to 
some  stables  belonging  to  Mr.  Blunt.  This  gentle- 
man was  advised  to  give  his  bitter  enemy  the  run 
of  his  kitchen  for  a  day :  and  the  stables  are  a 
standing  monument  to  the  efficacy  of  this  our  plan. 

Will  Savage  carried  a  case-knife  about  with  him 
for  six  weeks,  to  the  great  terror  of  one  of  his 
neighbours ;  till  Savage,  being  invited  to  put  his 
weapon  into  a  joint  of  his  enemy's  mutton,  lost 
sight  of  its  original  destination. 

James  Firebrand's  resentment  was  beef  and  mut- 
ton proof  for  a  week  together,  but  surrendered  to 
pancakes  on  Shrove-Tuesday. 

Mark  Fury's  revenge  was  subdued  by  a  couple 
of  capons. 

The  anger  of  Kit  Crab  was  a  martyr  to  codlings 
and  cream. 

Jacob  Cross  slept  away  his  animosity,  after  some 
ale  with  a  toast  in  it. 

Sam  Surly  picked  a  bone,  instead  of  picking  a 
quarrel,  with  neighbour  Brute. 

A  roasted  pig  discovered  to  Benjamin  Backbite 
his  mistake  about  his  neighbour's  wife. 

A  Michaelmas  goose  was  arbitrator  in  a  differ- 
ence between  Walter  Wagstaff  and  Will  Stout, 
and  prevented  a  law-suit,  which  would  have  ruined 
them  both. 

A  Welsh-rabbit  threw  an  entire  new  light  upon 
a  matter  between  Joe  Crib  and  Jeremy  Jumps. 

Ben  Bodkin,  who  had  cabbaged  most  notorioiulj 
in  the  making  of  Sam  Spruce's  new  coat,  made  it 
up  to  him  in  two  yards  of  black  pudding,  London 
measure. 

But  it  is  not  only  among  the  lower  order  of  tbe 
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people  that  I  have  remarked  the  conciliatingefficacy 
of  a  good  meal.  Its  effects  are  very  observable  in 
higher  life;  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  a  Christmas 
turkey  has  wrought  miracles  this  way,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded better  in  composing  differences,  than  all 
the  law  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Blunt,  whose  quarrels 
with  his  neighbours  I  have  remarked  upon  in  my 
third  Number,  tried  the  potency  of  a  good  dinner 
with  wonderful  success,  in  rubbing  off  old  scores^ 
and  effacing  all  impressions  to  his  disadvantage ; 
and  those  who  have  taken  opinions  respecting  him 
on  the  Monday,  and  again  on  the  Wednesday,  have 
been  astonished  at  the  change  in  the  public  senti- 
ments wrought  by  the  intervention  of  a  single  day, 
during  which  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  treated 
in  a  sumptuous  manner, 

And  fools,  that  went  to  scoff)  returned  to  praise. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  however,  this  tendency 
of  a  good  dinner  is  rendered  abortive,  and  its  tri- 
umphs are  turned  into  mourning,  by  intemperance 
and  excess.  I  remark  with  concern  that  there  is 
usually  more  tragedy  than  comedy  in  our  merry- 
meetings  ;  and  have  rarely  been  present  at  any  one 
where  men  have  met  with  a  determination  to  be 
jolly,  which  has  not  made  a  very  sombre  conclu- 
sion. I  apprehend  that  the  principal  source  of 
these  disappointments  is  the  very  mechanical  way 
in  which  we  set  ourselves  to  the  business ;  for  we 
seem  to  consider  ourselves  as  a  kind  of  electric 
substances,  which,  to  be  properly  excited,  require 
a  redundant  quantity  of  inflammatory  fluid  to  be 
forced  upon  us,  till  our  equilibrium  is  completely 
destroyed.  Now  it  is  as  absurd  for  a  man  to  say 
that  he  is  determined  to  be  merry  upon  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  as  to  say  he  will  repent  of  bis  sins  on 
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the  first  Sunday  after  Easter ;  for  both  repentance 
and  mirth  do  certainly  presuppose  a  favourable  dis- 
position of  mind,  which  it  is  in  no  man's  power  to 
command,  unless  he  can  bring  every  circumstance 
that  appertains  to  him  under  perfect  controuL  It 
is  a  mark  of  a  poor  and  debauched  spirit  to  trust 
to  wine  for  its  happiness:  besides,  it  can  only  be 
half  the  man  that  is  made  happy  by  such  methods; 
that  half  which  is  stripped  of  our  highest  nature, 
our  noblest  attributes  and  properties,  our  judge- 
ment and  our  memory. 

-  We  are  told  by  Lonicerus  of  a  man  who  was 
violently  urged  by  the  temptation  of  the  Devil  to 
the  commission  of  one  of  these  three  sins ;  to  be 
once  drunk,  or  to  pollute  his  neighbour's  bed,  or 
to  murder  a  certain  person.  At  length  the  tempter 
gained  so  far  upon  him  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
commit  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  as  apparently  in- 
volving the  smallest  guilt.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  poor  wretch  completely  inebriated,  but  the 
temptation  to  adultery  became  irresistible,  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  the  husband,  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  his  resentment. 

There  is  certainly  no  poorer  picture  of  the  human 
mind,  than  what  hourly  exhibits  itself  in  the  com- 
plaints of  those  martyrs  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
appetites,  whom  no  warnings  can  reduce  to  any 
measures  of  forbearance,  while  they  are  carrying 
their  puny  lamentations  from  house  to  house,  as  if 
they  were  persons  robbed  of  the  rights  of  their 
nature,  and  curtailed  in  the  privileges  of  humanity. 
Every  man's  stomach  is  doubtless  his  best  physi- 
cian; but  unhappily  its  doom  is,  hke  that  of  the 
prophetess  Cassandra,  always  to  speak  the  truth, 
but  never  to  be  believed.  We  have  surely  no  riglrt 
to  bewail  our  condition,  when  we  reflect  how  mucK 
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of  our  misery  is  of  our  own  making,  and  how  few 
of  those  i]]s  are  attached  to  our  nature,  which  are 
the  theme  of  our  constant  complaint :  nor,  on  the 
contrary,  can  we  soberly  presume  much  upon  the 
elevation  of  our  fortunes,  when  we  regard  the  train 
of  sorrows  by  which  they  are  accompanied ;  when 
we  consider  how  little  riches,  or  titles,  or  empires, 
can  balance  against  the  disabilities  and  tortures  of 
sickness  and  disease. 

I  met  with  a  comical  little  fable  the  other  day, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  as  new  to  my  readers,  as 
it  was  to  myself. 

It  happened  on  a  certain  day,  that  Gout  and  a 
Flea  took  it  into  their  heads  to  travel  together. 
They  proceeded  sociably  enough  on  their  way  till 
night  drew  on,  and  it  became  necessary  to  think 
of  repose.  As  it  was  perfectly  dark  when  they 
entered  a  large  town,  where  they  proposed  to 
rest  themselves,  it  was  too  late  to  seek  for  ac- 
quaintances, or  to  be  particular  about  accommo- 
dations. That  they  might  find  a  more  easy  recep- 
tion, they  agreed  to  go  separately  in  search  of 
lodgings ;  and  it  so  fell  out  that  the  Flea  took  up 
his  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  worshipful  mayor, 
while  Gout  was  entertained  by  a  poor  fisherman 
who  lived  in  the  suburbs.  The  next  morning  our 
travellers  met  by  times  to  prosecute  their  journey. 
After  the  first  compliments  had  passed,  they  began 
to  be  particular  in  their  mutual  inquiries  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  preceding  night  had  been 
spent ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  apparent  than 
that  neither  had  had  his  needful  repose.  **  A  mur- 
rain take  this  inhospitable  town  1"  cries  Gout,  as 
he  limped  along  with  pain  and  difficulty :  **  I  never 
have  been  so  scurvily  treated  in  all  my  life.  I  had 
hardly  got  footing  in  the  house  of  that  rascally 
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fisherman,  before  I  was  clapped  into  a  jack  boot, 
and,  tired  as  I  was,  carried  out  by  this  inhiutian 
fellow  into  the  midst  of  an  eel  poad,  where  I  was 
kept  three  miserable  hours  up  to  my  calf  in  water: 
judge  if  I  have  enjoyed  a  very  refreshing  repose. 
I  never  was  happy  in  low  company.     Give  me  a 
gentleman,  say  I."    *'  And  give  me,'*  returned  the 
Flea,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  yawning  piteously, 
^^  give  me  any  thing  rather  than  a  gentleinan.    No 
sooner  had  I  begun  to  stretch  myself  between  the 
jshoulder-blades  of  Monsieur  the  Mayor,  and  taken 
a  mouthful  of  supper,  before  such  a  riot  was  com- 
menced, as  was  never  heard  before  in  ^e  world :  I 
thought  all  the  elements  were  coniing  together  to 
destroy  me.     The  bell  was  rung  a  dozen  times  in  a 
minute,  and  the  room  was  presently  filled  with  gsfst 
of  the  most  determined  assassins  that  were  ever  met 
for  the  purposes  of  destruction.  After  being  bmis* 
ed  in  every  part  of  my  body,  and  hunted  about  for 
the  space  of  two  hours,  I  with  great  difficulty  es- 
caped with  my  life.   My  dear  friend,  we  must  con- 
trive better  in  future :  you  are  always  boasting  of 
your  reception  among  the  great,  where  you  are 
seated  on  satin  sofas,  and  have  your  toes  as  much 
regarded  as  if  they  were  the  Pope's.     In  Grod's 
name  keep  these  elegancies  to  yourself;  but  give 
me  content  and  a  cottage  as  long  as  I  live." 

As  I  reckon  the  concerns  of  eating  and  drinkii^ 
to  involve  a  question  of  the  most  general  conse- 
quence to  my  readers,  I  design  to  continue  my  re- 
marks through  next  Saturday's  Paper,  in  which  I 
shall  touch  again  on  the  uses  and  abuses  of  good 
dinners,  and  enter  into  a  further  delineation  of  mr 
theory  of  the  comfortable,  and  the  nature  and  cri- 
teria of  true  hospitality. 
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— -  Non  aUa  bibam 
Mercede*  hor.  cak.  x.  27,  13, 

On  these  terms  only  will  I  dine, 
However  excellent  your  wine. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  offered  in  this  Paper 
such  rules  of  hospitality  as  I  thought  might  help 
to  ascertain  and  fix  its  true  character ;  but  upon 
reflection  it  occurred  to  me,  that  n^here  there  is  the 
want  of  openness  of  heart  and  accuracy  of  feeling, 
rules  could  be  of  but  little  benefit,  while  they  are 
necessarily  bred  in  the  mind  where  these  requisites 
subsist.  There  is  frequently  a  crossness  in  the  de* 
ctees  of  Nature,  which  maintains  a  pertinacious 
struggle  with  the  dispositions  of  civilized  life.  Thus 
she  continually  withholds  from  the  rich  and  lofty 
that  liberal  conformation  of  mind  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  dignity  of  their  stations,  while  she  la- 
vishes her  finest  qualities  on  the  children  of  obscu- 
rity and  want.    I  look  with  no  common  compas- 
sion on  those  indigent  souls  which  are  poverty- 
struck  amidst  piles   of  riches,   and  encumbered 
with  their  own  magnificence,  move  heavily  under 
the  weight  of  their  trappings  and  insignia ;  con- 
demned by  an  in-born  obtuseness  and  contracted- 
ness  of  feeling,  to  be  without  grace  in  their  gifts, 
or  welcome  in  their  hospitality ;  to  be  sordidly 
sumptuous,  and  penuriously  prodigal. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  worst  qualities  a 
dish  can  have  is  the  sour  taste  of  obligation :  and  he 
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who  lets  it  appear  that  his  friendship  and  affection 
is  t3rpified  in  his  table,  makes  his  meat  cost  more  to 
a  spirited  guest,  than  its  price  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket. This  poor  appreciation  of  friendship  was  re- 
probated by  Juvenal  as  common  among  nis  coun- 
trymen. "  Fructus  amicitcB  magna — cibus"  And 
I  fear  the  present  age  is  not  yet  corrected  of  these 
illiberal  notions.  Friendship  and  a  good  dinner, 
though  things  perfectly  consistent,  cannot  be  re- 
presentative of  each  other,  and  if  friendship  wOl 
not  satisfy  a  man  who  comes  hungry  within  our 
threshold,  so  neither  are  the  demands  of  friendship 
to  be  paid  with  the  hospitalities  of  our  board. 

When  I  enter  the  house  of  one  of  these  wealthv 
plebeians,  I  am  almost  frozen  at  the  entrance;  and, 
however  magnificently  furnished  his  parlour  may 
be,  however  briskly  his  tire  may  burn,  there  is  the 
gloom  of  a  prison  m  my  imagination  ;  and  when  I 
place  myself  at  table,  I  sit  under  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles, or  like  the  Governor  of  Barataria,  amidst 
contraband  delicacies.  The  real  source  of  Iialf  the 
prodigality  in  the  world  is  not  in  the  excess  of  ge- 
nerosity, or  a  constitutional  negligence  of  mind, 
but  in  a  contractedness  of  spirit,  that  cannot  em- 
brace the  right  and  rational  uses  of  wealtli,  and  a 
certain  disproportion  between  the  man  and  his  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  wc  should  not  be  prodigal,  if 
we  knew  how  to  be  generous ;  and  a  man  is  fre- 
quently luxurious  or  ostentatious,  for  want  of  know- 
ing how  to  be  noble  and  hospitable. 

Demades  isa  person  of  great  property,  and  has  an 
undoubtedshareof  good-nature;  he  looks  on  nothing 
with  so  much  abhorrence  as  the  character  of  a  co- 
vetous man ;  and  rather  than  be  thought  to  want 
hospitality,  would  make  his  whole  neighbourhood 
swim  in  an  ocean  of  Madeira.  Nothing  can  be  more 
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costly  than  his  furniture  and  his  liveries;  all  his  ap- 
pointments are  magnificent ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
cel him  in  the  splendour  of  his  entertainments.  But 
D  EM  ADES  makes  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  profusion,  with  which  he  is  evidently  overstocked 
and  encumbered:  he  lets  you  perceive  in  a  moment 
how  high  he  rates  the  honour  he  has  done  you,  and 
takes  especial  care  that  no  part  of  his  magnificence 
shall  escape  your  notice,  which  if  it  appear  to  dazzle 
you,  he  cannot  help  betraying  the  delight  your  em- 
barrassment affords  him,  in  a  smile  of  exultation.  As 
this  sort  of  feeling  in  his  guests  is  considered  by  him 
as  the  most  miequivocal  praise  that  can  be  offered 
to  him,  he  is  solicitous  to  produce  it  as  oflen  as  pos- 
sible, by  playing  off  his  grandeur  before  men  of 
broken  fortunes  and  blushmg  indigence.    Thus  it  is 
a  rule  with  him  to  propose  a  dozen  sorts  of  wine  to  a, 
man  who,  he  knows,  has  never  tasted  but  two,  and  is 
charmed  with  his  perplexity  of  choice,  and  mistakes 
of  pronunciation.   His  table,  for  the  same  reason,  is 
filled  with  foreign  dishes, ''  of  exquisitest  name/'  and 
of  most  ambiguous  forms  ;  and  you  might  fancy 
yourself  at  supper  with  Lucullus,  on  fattened  thrush- 
es and  the  cranes  of  Malta.  Most  of  his  dishes  have 
sudi  formidable  names,  that  few  care  to  risk  the  ridi- 
cule of  their  host  by  venturing  to  ask  for  them ;  and 
if  they  name  them  rightly,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they 
blunder  in  eating  them,  which  answers  equally  well 
to  the  facetious  entertainer.  If  any  thing  is  particu- 
larlyrare  and  out  of  season,you  are  told  howmuch  it 
cost  beforeyou  touch  it,  so  that  you  eat  with  a  sort  of 
grudge,  and  with  that  feeling  which  disappoints  the 
relish  of  the  richest  dainties.  This  ham  was  sent  him 
from  Westphalia ;  this  pickle  was  prepared  from  the 
receipt  of  an  Italian  count :  this  wine  was  imported 
for  him  by  the  Spanish  ambassador;  the  venison  he 
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killed  himself;  the  pig  was  fed  with  chestnuts  and 
apples.     Every  thing  has  its  history  :  his  potatoes 
are  not  common  potatoes ;  they  are  the  potatoes  of 
Demaoes;  they  have  an  anecdote  beloogingto  them 
— touch  one  and  you  will  hear  it.     His  apartments 
are  replete  with  every  imaginable  contrivance  for 
elegance  and  accommodation;  but  his^manners  ren- 
der it  plain  that  they  are  there,  not  for  your  conve- 
nience, but  your  admiration.  Whatever  you  touch, 
taste,  or  use,  you  cannot  forget  for  a  moment  who  is 
its  owner.  Egotism,  and  a  certain  stamp  of  property 
and  possession,  accompany  all  hisacts,  and  charac- 
terise all  his  phrases.    My  is  a  monosyllable  never 
omitted,  and  always  emphatic :  thus  it  is  my  doors, 
my  hinges,  my  coals,  and  my  carpet.    Touch  his  po- 
ker, and  you  will  presently  feel  that  it  belongs  to 
Demades.    You  may  always  know  in  what  part  of 
the  room  Demades  is  seated,  without  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  him ;  for,  besides  a  magisterial  cough, 
his  voice  is  the  loudest  in  the  company;  and  if  he 
moves,  you  are  sure  it  is  Demades,  for  some  cere- 
mony attends  upon  every  act,  that  marks  it  for  his 
own.  He  breathes  with  a  certain  emphasis ;  he  has 
a  motion  more  than  any  man  present  in  using  his 
])and kerchief;  there  is  a  supererogatory  flourish 
in  his  manner  of  drinking  your  health  ;  his  glass 
makes  a  turn  or  two  extraordinary  in  its  journey 
to  his  lips;  and  in  seating  himself  in  his  chair,  the 
toe  of  his  right  foot  describes  on  the  floor  a  semi- 
circle with  the  other — that  is  to  say,  he  does  it 
with  a  swing  that  shows  him  to  be  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  the  chair  be  his  own.     Thus  alto- 
gether his  entertainment  is  the  grandest  and  the 
meanest,  his  viands  the  best  and  the  worst  in  the 
world.     I  prefer  a  radish  with  Mr.  Allworth. 
To  complete  my  idea  of  true  hospitality,  Irequire 
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three  constituent  qualities — generosity  of  spirit,  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  and  a  taste  in  the  comfortable.  The 
two  first  demand  no  explanation :  those  only  can  com- 
prehend them  who  feel  them,  and  their  rules  and  cri* 
teria  are  supplied  from  nature  and  the  heart  alone. 
Tliey  have  their  shrines  in  some  certain  bosoms, 
where  appropriate  honours  are  paid  them  ;  where 
they  are  secretly  adored  with  those  rites  and  mys- 
teries which  no  tongue  can  express,  and  which  can- 
not be  revealed  to  the  vulgar  and  profane.     I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  these  silent  feelings  of  the 
breast  have  a  more  kindly  growth  in  our  own  coun- 
try than  any  where  besides ;  and  that  there  runs 
through  English  veins  a  fuller  tide  of  sensibility,  a 
more  vigorous  current  of  humanity,  than  foreign 
hearts  can  supply.  When  I  regard  the  immensity  of 
our  philanthropical  institutions,  and  the  vastness  of 
that  capital  which  circulates  in  charitable  uses,  I 
look  upon  this  systematic  humanity  as  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  our  domestic  commerce,  as  a  sta- 
ple article  of  British  produce,  and  as  a  noble  me- 
dium of '  circulation  and  employment  peculiar  to 
this  generous  country.    In  what  respects  the  com- 
fortable, no  nation  has  ever  enjoyed  such  lively  and 
accurate  ideas  as  the  natives  of  this  island.     The 
word  itself,  as  well  as  the  idea,  is  peculiar  to  my 
countrymen,  and  only  an  Englishman  has  a  perfect 
sense  of  the  charm  it  expresses.     In  looking,  how- 
ever, for  the  origin  of  this  pre-eminence,  we  shall 
iheet  with  some  check  to  the  pride  it  suggests. 

It  is  the  nature  of  melancholy  minds  to  seek  with 
earnestness  all  the  relief  and  consolation  which  can 
be  derived  from  exterior  circumstances,  and  to  bor-i 
row  a  colour  by  reflection  from  the  objects  about 
them,  that  may  help  to  brighten  the  complexion  of 
tlieir  thoughts.    In  that  state  too  of  dissatisfaction 
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with  the  way  of  the  world,  which  is  so  common  with 
minds  of  a  delicate  and  susceptible  make,  and  a 
constitutional  bias  towards  melancholy,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  cast  about  with  solicitude  for  such  resources 
as  can  be  procured  most  independently  of  others, 
and,  as  the  phrase  is,  **  to  make,  much  of  our- 
selves ;"  by  which  I  understand  an  attention  to 
those  little  points  of  order,  of  neatness,  of  clean- 
liness, of  disencumbrance,  and  of  ease,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  idea  of  comfort. 

It  was  in  this  shaded  part  of  the  English  character 
that  our  notions  of  comfort  first  took  their  rise;  bom 
of  necessity,  like  other  arts,  and  nursed  in  the  cradle 
of  want  and  solicitude.  But  the  art  of  being  com- 
fortable, however  sombre  its  origin,  having  ooce 
obtained  a  name,  and  raised  itself  upon  princi{des, 
has  proceeded  in  the  same  progress  of  improvement 
with  other  arts,  and  undergone  a  variety  of  new  mo- 
difications in  a  course  of  subsequent  embellish- 
ments. It  has  by  degrees  become  a  very  principal 
feature  of  our  national  hospitality ;  insomuch  that, 
where  it  is  wanting,  its  loss  is  not  to  be  redeemed  by 
any  waste  of  opulence,  or  wantonness  of  expense, 
by  any  polish  of  address,  or  courtesy  of  reception. 

When  thus  the  comfortable  began  to  be  general- 
ized, and  to  form  itself  into  some  kind  of  system; 
when  it  began  to  be  blended  with  our  characteristic 
hospitality,  and  to  take  a  higher  colour  of  sociabilitj, 
that  was  considered  as  but  a  small  part  of  its  excel- 
lence which  was  circumscribed  to  ourselves ;  the  no- 
blest use  of  it  was  implied  in  the  art  of  dispensing 
it  to  others,  while  its  abuse  consisted  in  that  selfish 
excess  which  induces  a  negligence  of  other  men,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  our  personal  duties  and  regards. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
any  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  comfortable.    From 
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barbarous  Higes  the  want  of  repose  must  necessarily 
exclude  it,  where  there  is  no  security  of  person 
and  property.  In  such  times,  the  means  of  our 
preservation  are  a  sufficient  object  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  thoughts.  In  repubHcan  forms  of  go- 
vernment, domestic  refinements  can  have  little 
place,  amidst  the  general  interest  and  agitation  in 
the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth;  amidst  the 
fluctuations  of  power,  and  the  struggles  of  ambi- 
tion. Despotic  governments,  by  destroying  all 
personal  independence  and  individual  consequence, 
by  discouraging  commerce,  and  perpetuating  po- 
verty, by  inspiring  alarm  and  distrust,  by  damping 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  by  sub- 
jugating, contracting,  and  impoverishing  men's 
minds,  are  still  less  calculated  to  cherish  a  taste  in 
the  comfortable,  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  so 
perishable  an  art.  In  our  own  country,  where 
personal  freedom  conspires  with  public  controul ; 
in  our  own  country,  wnere  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
a  nation  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  that  where 
individuals  are  ill  at  ease,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  na- 
tional prosperity  ;  where  every  man's  property  is  as 
secure  as  his  person  is  free ;  where  there  is  a  go- 
vernment strong  enough  to  oppose  great  fluctua- 
tions, and  good  enough  to  make  them  unnecessary ; 
where  there  are  objects  to  excite  activity,  and 
pledges  to  inspire  security ;  where  there  is  wealth 
to  support  liberality,  and  liberality  to  employ 
wealth — in  our  own  happy  country  has  the  com- 
fortable been  rightly  understood,  generally  syste- 
matised,  and  brought  to  a  dignified  perfection. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  there  are  two 
Latin  authors  in  whom  something  like  the  comfort- 
able is  to  be  found.  In  TibuUus,  and  particularly 
Horace,  there  are  passages  very  descriptive  of  those 
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feelings  which  enter  into  its  composition ;  but  these 
are  rare  instances,  and  are  not  only  invalidated  by 
other  passages  in  the  same  writers,  containing  very 
contradictory  sentiments,  but  are  found  not^o  cor- 
respond with  the  state  of  manners  at  the  time  in 
which  they  wrote.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus, 
that  he  found  Rome  constructed  with  brick,  but 
that  he  should  leave  it  a  city  of  marble.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  if  he  left  it  much  improved  in 
its  ideas  of  comfort,  and,  indeed,  according  to  the 
principles  here  laid  down,  the  kind  of  government 
which  succeeded  the  reign  of  that  Emperor  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  this  object. 

In  those  times  the  comfortable  had  but  an  in- 
different chance  amidst  an  excess  of  luxury,  de- 
bauchery, and  pride.  The  multitude  of  domestic 
slaves  was  itself  an  encumbrance  sufficient  to  banish 
true  comfort  from  their  houses ;  nor  do  I  think  I 
should  have  made  a  comfortable  supper  with  Cicero 
and  Pompey,  in  the  Apollo  of  LucuUus.  There  is 
but  little  either  of  true  elegance  or  delicacy  in 
Petronius,  and  surely  not  enough  to  balance  against 
the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  and  the  invectives  of 
Juvenal.  If  we  believe  either  their  gravest  poet 
or  most  faithful  historian,  the  manners  of  the  latter 
Romans  were  entirely  exclusive  of  every  principle 
on  which  the  comfortable  is  founded.  What  ideas 
were  entertained  by  them  analogous  to  this  subject 
were  in  general  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  which  a  little  examination  will  convince 
us  comprehended  only  that  negative  and  spurious 
description  of  it  which  consists  in  a  certain  apathy 
and  nonchalance^  an  indecorous  ease,  and  a  selfisn 
indolence. 

The  doctrines  of  Lucretius  breathe  no  very  com- 
fortable spirit  to  a  sensible  mind ;  and  even  were 
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they  of  force  to  release  us  from  all  sense  of  con- 
straint and  obligation,  they  would  resign  us  over 
to  a  dull  and  mechanical  existence,  to  a  torpid  lei- 
sure, and  obtuse  indifference.  There  are  some  ideas 
of  snugness  in  the  four  following  lines  of  TibuUus  ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  snugness  is  but  a  part 
of  the  comfortable,  and  that  the  general  turn  of 
thought  throughout  the  elegy  from  which  these 
lines  are  taken,  is  such  as  does  not  harmonize  at  ail 
with  the  description  which  h^s  been  given  in  this 
Paper  of  the  subject  before  us. 

Quam  juvat  immites  ventos  audire  cubantem, 

£t  dominam  tenero  continuisse  sinu ! 
Aut  geUdas  hybemus  aquas  cum  fuderit  auster, 

Securum  somnos,  imbre  juvante,  sequi ! 

In  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  first  book,  and  the  sixth 
of  the  second,  are  found  those  ideas  of  Horace 
which  come  nearest  to  the  true  description  of  the 
comfortable ;  but  the  libertine  and  lazy  notions  of 
happiness  which  are  dispersed  through  his  Odes 
^e  a  proof  that  be  had  formed  no  solid  system  of 
comfort  in  his  mind,  and  throws  over  his  sober 
pajroxysms  a  shade  of  insincerity.  His  sentiments, 
too,  on  this  head,  are  generally  more  expressive  of 
the  snug,  than  the  comfortable,  and  are  such  as 
could  not  easily  enter  into  social  life:  and  when  he 
takes  in  the  social  idea,  he  degrades  it  with  so  much 
grossness  and  profligacy,  that  the  dignity  of  true 
comfort  expires  in  debauchery.  I  will  not  admit 
that  to  be  the  comfortable  in  which  I  do  not  re- 
cognise the  hospitable ;  nor  do  I  set  any  price  upon 
that  hospitality  from  which  the  comfortable  is  ex/o 
eluded.  As  tar  as  snugness  goes,  I  know  not  a 
more  delightful  picture  than  that  which  Thomsoo 
has  given  us  in  his  Winter. 
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Now  all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year. 
In  the  wild  depth  of  winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shorei 
Beat  by  a  boundless  multitude  of  waves, 
A  rund,  shelter'd,  solitary  scene ; 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  gloom ;  there  studious  let  me  sit 

As  I  have  already  observed  that  in  my  notion  of 
hospitality  I  include  the  comfortable,  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  my  silence  about  the  hospitality 
of  the  barbarous  ages.  The  virtues  of  those  times, 
those  virtues  which  have  their  birth  in  trouble, 
misery,  and  disorganization ;  those  virtues  which 
spring  out  of  a  vicious  constitution  of  human  af- 
fairs, I  regard  with  some  pleasure,  as  proofs  that 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  dismantled  of  all  its 
distinctions  and  attributes,  under  any  depression 
of  circumstances ;  but  as  common,  sense  cannot  de- 
sire a  revival  of  those  situations  which  inspired 
those  exertions,  our  business  is  only  with  such 
qualities  and  virtues  as  belong  to  man  in  his  im- 
proved nature,  as  are  answerable  to  his  present 
wants,  and  accommodated  to  the  habits  and  occa- 
sions of  civil  society.  Such  hospitality  as  was 
exercised  in  those  early  times  cannot  find  a  place 
in  the  present  system,  where  the  same  objects  and 
the  same  opportunities  do  no  longer  occur. 

New  arrangements  and  dispositions  of  life  estab- 
lish a  new  kind  of  intercourse  between  man  and 
man,  and  demand  a  new  modification  of  hospitality; 
in  the  mean  time  charity  springs  up  in  the  place  of 
the  old;  so  that  in  fact  the  same  measure  of  virtue 
subsists,  under  different  denominations.  There  is, 
however,  an  instance  of  hospitality  recorded  in 
Lucian,  that  does  honour  to  an  early  period  of 
Athenian  history,  and  which  has  always  afforded 
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me  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  perusal.  The  anec- 
dote to  which  I  allude  is  the  introduction  of  the 
Scythian  Anacharsis  to  Solon,  by  Toxaris  his  coun- 
trjrman.  "  Toxaris  then  went  up  to  Solon:  *  I  have 
brought  you/  said  he,  '  a  valuable  present:  a 
stranger  who  stands  in  need  of  your  friendship  and 
protection  ;  a  Scythian  by  birth,  who  has  lefl  his 
country  and  family,  to  live  with  us,  and  see  the 
wonders  of  Greece.  I  would  fain  point  out  to  him 
the  shortest  way  of  being  acquainted  with  every 
thing  and  every  body  worth  knowing  here ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  I  have  brought  him  to  you.  If  I  have 
any  knowledge  of  Solon,  I  may  presume  he  will 
treat  him  hospitably,  pay  him  public  honours,  and 
^opt  him  as  a  citizen  of  Greece. 

"  *  And  now,  Anacharsis,  you  have  seen  Solon, 
and  in  him  every  thing.  He  is  Athens,  he  is  Greece. 
You  are  no  longer  a  stranger  here.  All  men  know, 
all  men  love  you.  So  much  depends  upon  this  good 
old  man.  Living  with  him,  you  will  soon  forget 
Scythia.' " 

How  much  Solon  was  pleased  with  the  present 
which  Toxaris  had  made  him  was  soon  proved  by 
ihe  strict  friendship  which  was  formed  between 
them,  and  the  profit  which  in  the  sequel  Anacharsis 
4lerived  from  his  services  and  instructions. 
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^—  Sdutis 
GraluB  zonis,  hor.  car.  i.  SO,  5. 

Graceful  with  ease,  and  loose  without  neglect^ 
With  caution  bold,  without  constraint  correct. 
Thus  let  translation  hold  that  mellowM  mean, 
A  strait-lac'd  prude  and  arrant  romp  between. 

It  is  the  peculiar  hardship  of  my  undertaking,  that 
while  Homer  was  sometimes  allowed  to  sleep,  I  can 
at  no  time  take  a  nap,  without  great  danger  to  the  in- 
terests of  my  Paper ;  unless,  indeed,  I  have  the  luck 
to  dream  of  something  that  may  turn  to  the  profit 
of  my  readers.  Those  authors  who  are  judged  of  in 
the  gross  have  a  much  better  chance  with  the  public. 
In  the  scope  of  a  volume,  they  may  sleep  through  a 
dozen  pages,  provided  they  awake  to  some  purpose 
at  last.  It  is  thus  that,  in  a  very  extensive  prospect,  a 
few  barren  spots  serve  to  brighten  the  effect  of  the 
rest ;  but,  in  an  acr^of  garden-ground,  we  require 
throughout  a  rich  and  cultivated  appearance.  The 
privilege,  however,  which  I  enjoy,  of  flying  from  one 
subject  to  another,  as  it  may  suit  the  occasional  com- 
plexion of  my  thoughts,  I  consider  as  a  great  relief 
to  the  severity  of  this  duty  ;  for,  while  in  an  almost 
unbounded  tract  of  country  we  are  at  liberty  to  fix 
upon  the  happiest  spots,  we  have  certainly  less  to 
plead  in  excuse  for  our  miscarriages. 

I  am  now  going  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  translation,  for  which  I  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
offer  no  further  apology  to  my  readers,  tl\an  that  it 
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happens  to  come  into  my  head,  were  it  not  for  the 
advantage  of  my  Paper  to  place  before  them  the  cir- 
cumstance which  put  me  upon  this  ^  consideration. 
The  other  day,  during  my  last  visit  to  London,  as  I 
was  reading  the  paper  in  the  coffee-house,  a  person, 
that  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  compositor, 
entered  the  room,  and  put  into  my  hands  a  packet 
directed  to  Simon  Olive-Branch.  Upon  opening 
it,  I  found  it  to  contain  proposals  for  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  j(Eneid  of  Virgil,  together  with  one  or 
two  specimens,  on  which,  with  some  compliment  to 
the  clearness  of  my  judgement,  I  was  requested  to 
pronounce  my  opinion.     As  I  was  not  given  to  un- 
derstand where  I  might  find  the  author,  or  how  I 
might  privately  convey  to  him  my  sentiments,  I 
concluded  him  to  be  among  my  readers,  and  that, 
accordingly,  he  chose  to  be  conversed  with  through 
the  channel  of  my  Paper.    I  am  pleased  with  this 
mode  of  consulting  me,  and  confess  I  would  always 
choose  rather,  on  a  grave  subject,  to  converse  with 
my  pen  than  with  my  lips ;  for,  as  it  is  my  custom  to 
be  long  in  collecting  myself,  before  I  can  deliver  my 
thoughts  with  ease,  I  have  no  chance  in  an  oral  con- 
test with  the  declaimers  of  the  present  hour. 

The  literary  present,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as,  on  the  princi- 
ples on  which  I  reason,  in  regard  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  any  particular  period,  it  exhibits,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  a  testimony  to  the  honour  of  the  times;  for 
1  consider  that  a  spirit  and  taste  in  poetical  labours, 
as  long  as  they  hold  a  place  in  our  minds,  are  a  proof 
that  we  are  not  yet  abandoned  by  that  vigorous 
relish,  and  that  keen  sensibility,  which  belong  to  a 
lively  and  sound  organization,  and  which,  in  the 
history  of  all  nations,  I  perceive,  do  gradually  desert 
,them,  when  they  have  passed  the  consummation  of 
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their  fortunes,  and  begin  to  measure  back  their 
steps  through  that  returning  scale,  by  which  aH 
human  greatness  is  humbled. 

It  is  with  nations,  as  it  is  with  individuals:  in  the 
florid  stages  of  youth,  when  the  spring  of  the  mind 
IS  unworn,  and  the  spirits  and  health  are  sound,  the 
resources  of  real  life  are  hardly  enough  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  powers ;  the  bounds  of  truth  and  exbt- 
ence  are  broken,  and  the  stores  of  fiction  are  called 
in  to  supply  the  deficiency.  As  age  advances,  the 
mind  narrows  itself  to  the  range  of  actual  objects, 
and  finds  a  sufficient  exertion  in  the  common  topics 
and  occurrences  of  life.  At  length  the  season  of 
decay  arrives,  and  the  date  of  a  more  limited  acti- 
vity ;  what  remains  of  force  andVigour  is  expended 
on  the  means  of  preservation  ;  and  existence  itself 
is  object  sufficient  for  the  efforts  of  extreme  de- 
crepitude.  While  the  works,  therefore,  of  imagina- 
tion preserve  their  esteem  in  this  country^  and  the 
Jiiglier  Poetry  has  still  a  train  of  votaries  sufficient 
to  maintain  her  dignity,  I  consider  that  ominous 
moment  at  some  distance,  whence  the  period  of  our 
national  decay  is  to  be  dated. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  have  pro- 
duced English  translations  of  two  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  poems  in  the  world,  which,  if  we  refuse  to 
admit  them  as  testimonies  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
we  must  at  least  accept  as  proofs  of  a  yet-prevailing 
taste  for  the  sublimer  kinds  of  poetry.  If  there  be 
genius,  however,  in  catching  the  spirit  of  a  great 
original  writer,  in  transfusing  that  spirit  into  a  new 
language ;  in  sustaining  a  correspondent  dignity  of 
expression,  and  elevation  of  manner,  through  so 
difitirent  a  medium  ;  in  taking  to  pieces  the  whole 
structure  of  his  language,  and  building  it  up  again 
with  new  materials,  which  materials  we  have  also  to 
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shape  and  adjust  to  the  purposes  of  our  new  edifice ; 
if  there  be  genius  in  all  this,  there  is  genius  in  the 
work  of  an  accomplished  translator.  It  has  been 
sensibly  observed,  that  to  comprehend  perfectly  the 
extent  and  value  of  another's  abilities,  a  portion  of 
those  abilities  was  necessary  in  the  judge.  ''  Ut 
enim  de  pictore,  sculptor e,  nctore,  nisi  artifex  judi- 
care,  ita  nisi  sapiens  non  potest  perspicere  sapien- 
tem.*'  If,  therefore,  simply  to  qualify  us  to  taste 
and  appreciate  them  in  others,  such  a  participation 
be  necessary,  a  much  larger  share,  surely,  must  be 
required  to  represent  them  with  fidelity  and  justice. 
Were  it  asked,  therefore,  what  qualifications  were 
requisite  for  a  translator  of  Homer,  nothing  less 
could  be  demanded,  than  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages  with  which  he  is  concerned,  and 
a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  conception  with  the 
great  original. 

An  Englishman  has  a  stronger  interest  in  assert-  - 
ing  the  dignity  and  difficulty  of  translation,  th^n 
the  native  of  any  other  country,  inasmuch  as  his 
own  language  contains  the  most  arduous  attempts 
and  most  successfur  specimens.  The  French,  it 
is  true,  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  direction  of  literary  indus- 
try :  they  understood  that  the  deficiencies  of  a  lan- 
guage were  only  to  be  ascertained  by  comparing  its 
strength  with  that  of  others :  but  together  with 
v^hat  profit  they  derived  from  the  labours  of  trans- 
lation, they  made  also  this  unwelcome  discovery, 
that  there  was  something  of  constraint  and  forma- 
lity in  the  genius  of  their  language ;  something 
court-bred  and  precise  in  its  character  and  com- 
plexion, which  rendered  it  of  a  cast  unfit  for  the 
great  representations  of  general  nature,  and  the 
sjiblime^  simplicity  of  the  higher  poetry.    We  have 
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nothing  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  labour  in  this 
kind,  of  any  importance,  unless  we  can  agree  that 
some  of  the  plays  of  Terence  are  versions  of  those 
of  Menander ;  a  notion  taken  up  too  much  upon 
trust,  like  a  thousand  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  Iliad  of  Salvini  is  without  the  first  pretension 
of  poetry,  its  power  of  giving  pleasure ;  1  shall 
therefore  say  nothing  upon  it,  for  where  there  is 
nothing  to  invite  a  reader,  there  can  be  nothing  to 
provoke  a  critic. 

In  England  the  spirit  of  translation  has  extended 
Itself  over  the  whole  province  of  ancient  literature ; 
an  effect  attributable  to  two  causes — a  genuine  and 
prevailing  relish  of  these  precious  models,  and  the 
pliancy,  vigour,  and  abundance  of  our  language.  In 
that  spirit  of  commerce,  which  is  our  national  cha- 
racteristic, we  have  extended  our  traffic  in  words  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe ;  and  have  carried  on  this 
trade  with  the  dead  ^nd  the  living,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  country :  we  have  not  only 
drawn  immediately  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans, but  in  the  circulations  of  commerce,  we  have 
made  other  countries  our  carriers,  and  have  im- 
ported, in  foreign  bottoms,  a  variety  of  ancient 
idioms,  and  classical  derivations.  Out  of  such  a 
fund  of  materials,  and  such  a  choice  of  combina- 
tions, a  style  is  furnished  us  for  every  occasion,  and 
for  objects  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature  and 
demands.  We  have  an  arsenal  replete  with  all  kinds 
of  stores  ;  and  whether  we  are  to  depend  upon  our 
artillery  or  our  muskets,  whether  we  fight  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  we  may  be  armed  for  either  contest 

There  is  something,  however,  in  the  nature  of 
translation  which  discourages  genius,  by  throwing 
a  veil  before  that  perfection  which  it  loves  to  con- 
template. We  can  propose  nothing  to  ourselves  but 
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second  praise,  and  for  this  we  have  to  struggle  with 
a  band  of  difficulties  which  it  is  not  even  in  the 
power  of  genius  to  remove.  While  language  is  of 
so  local  and  complexional  a  nature ;  while  words 
are  not  merely  representative  of  things,  but  repre- 
sent also  the  feelings  which  accompany  them, which 
feelings  vary  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  ages,  more  or  less  disappointment 
will  always  attend  upon  the  labour  of  translation . 
It  is  a  task  with  which  the  world  is  never  satisfied. 
To  content  us,  it  must  suit  our  present  tastes  and 
complexions,  while  it  is  required  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  its  original.  These  merits  are  rarely 
consistent  with  each  other ;  the  hero  of  one  coun- 
try is  the  savage  of  another ;  and  what  in  one  age 
is  simplicity,  in  another  is  vulgarity. 

The  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  tp  modern  conceptions 
of  courage,  are  a  group  of  bullies  and  bravadoes: 
if  it  be  nature,  it  is  nature  stripped  of  its  humani- 
ties ;  and  a  mind  must  be  lost  to  feeling,  or  blinded 
by  its  partialities,  to  draw  pleasure  from  such  a 
contemplation.  Veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a  lan- 
guage but  half  understood,  and  surrounded  by  a 
cohort  of  sonorous  words,  and  noble  images ;  view- 
ed through  so  reconciling  a  medium,  the  descrip- 
tions and  characters  of  Homer  in  a  great  measure 
lose  their  natural  effect,  are  carried .  to  a  distance 
that  levels  their  obliquities,  or  regarded  behind  a 
skreen  that  throws  an  advantageous  shade  upon 
their  deformities.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that, 
in  the  perusal  of  a  strange  language,  the  mind  in- 
sensibly drops  a  portion  of  its  native  habits  and  sen- 
timents, and  in  some  degree  accommodates  itself 
to  the  spirit  of  those  new  objects  which  are  pre- 
sented before  it :  but  when  customs  and  manners, 
the  most  abhorrent  from  our  nature  and  feelings, 
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are  exhibited  in  all  the  familiarity  of  translation^^ 
in  the  dress  of  our  fathers  and  brothers ;  when  they 
set  foot,  as  it  were,  on  our  very  hearths  and  thresh- 
olds— it  is  impossible  we  can  make  those  same  al- 
lowances :  it  is  impossible,  with  our  present  prin- 
ciples and  feelings,  to  delight  in  such  a  contempla- 
tion. It  is,  as  if  a  savage  from  Otaheite  were  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  an  English  gentleman,  eat- 
ing his  raw  meat,  or  dressing  his  food  in  a  hoUow 
stone. 

The  latest  translation  of  Homer  exhibits  an  at- 
tempt to  render,  in  our  language,  the  real  spirit  of 
the  original,  and  to  present  a  faithful  transcript  of 
its  simplicity ;  it  has  certainly  succeeded  in  depart- 
ing much  less  than  former  endeavours,  from  the 
spirit  of  its  model.  To  this  ambition,  however,  it 
has  sacrificed  what  is  of  the  first  importance  to  a 
writer,  the  power  of  attracting  readers ;  and  its  ge- 
neral character  is  so  coarse  and  rugged,  as  not  to 
be  redeemed  by  those  features  of  true  poetry,  by 
which  it  is  here  and  there  adorned.  Very  oppo- 
site to  this  was  the  design  and  principle  of  Mr. 
Pope's  translation :  he  wrote  for  the  English  read- 
er, under  a  conviction  that,  to  produce  entertain- 
ment was  the  first  object  of  poetry,  and  that  in  this 
end  he  must  necessarily  fail,  unless  he  consulted 
the  genius  of  his  own  language  and  his  own  times. 
This  is  what  Homer  did  before  him ;  and  had  Ho- 
mer written  under  his  circumstances,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  his  immortal  poem  would  have 
breathed  a  similar  elegance.  The  nature,  how- 
ever, of  our  minds  is  such,  that  we  can  entertain 
no  principle  with  moderation  ;  and  Pope  has  car- 
ried a  little  further  than  was  expedient,  that  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  taste  of  the  times.  He  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  stomach  for  Homer,  as  had 
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the  superstitious  old  slave,  in  the  Sultan's  seraglio, 
for  the  Alcoran,  who  devoured  a  versicle  every 
night,  at  going  to  bed,  written  on  a  piece  of  China 
satin. 

The  English  reader  will  certainly  derive  from 
Pope's  translation  no  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  Iliad;  but  the  scholar  can  never  cease  to  won- 
der at  those  talents  which  have  been  able  to  com- 
pose any  thing  so  different  from  it,  and  yet  so  like 
it :  he  can  never  cease  to  wonder  at  that  admirable 
art  by  which  the  same  story  is  told,  with  so  differ- 
ent a  colouring,  and  that  mighty  genius  by  which 
so  much  of  its  sublimity  has  been  saved  in  the 
wreck  of  its  simplicity.  We  have  in  this  transla  • 
tion  an  inexhaustible  store  of  poetical  language^ 
and  the  richest  treasure  of  poetical  combinations 
that  any  production  affords.  There  is  no  instance 
of  so  much  elegance  with  so  much  energy,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  literature;  and  perhaps 
we  are  to  date  the  highest  polish  of  our  language, 
from  the  appearance  of  this  wonderful  work. 

There  must  necessarilj'  be  a  strong  affinity  in  the 
constitution  of  all  truly  poetical  minds :  their  chief 
difference  is  derived  from  the  bias  of  education 
and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances.  I 
speak  here  with  reference  to  those  princes  in  poetry, 
who  extend  their  sovereignty  to  ages ;  that  is,  to 
such  men  as  Homer  and  Virgil.  1  conceive  that 
Virgil  might  have  written  like  Homer,  had  he 
written  in  barbarous  times;  and  that  the  polish  of 
the  age  would  have  decorated  the  genius  of  Homer, 
had  he  composed  his  Iliad  in  the  court  of  Augustus 
While  the  bewitching  arrangement  and  the  con- 
summate choice  of  words  in  the  iEneid;  whi  e  its 
inimitable  variety  of  phrase,  and  captivating  har- 
mony of  rhythm,  imposes  a  trying  task  upon  the 
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translator — he  is  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  affinity  of  character  between 
the  age  in  which  the  original  was  produced,  and 
the  translation  undertaken,  must  eminently  contri- 
bute to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  the  former  with  the 
interests  of  the  latter,  and,  by  blending  truth  with 
entertainment,  and  exactness  with  elegance,  re- 
quire none  of  those  mortifying  sacrifices  by  which 
a  translator,  to  attract  readers,  must  expose  him- 
self to  critics — must  die  a  martyr  to  fidelity,  or 
live  a  scandal  to  scholarship.  With  these  advan- 
tages, Dryden  is  less  excusable  for  the  faults  of 
his  English  Virgil.  Had  he  put  his  genius  to  the 
stretch,  he  might  surely  have  maintained  that  con- 
stant magnificence,  that  unbending  majesty,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Roman  poet.  His  ir- 
regularities, and  his  meannesses,  merit  a  double 
reproach ;  they  are  not  only  blemishes  in  them- 
selves, but  are  sins  against  that  uniform  dignity 
which  riins  through  and  distinguishes  the  whole  of 
his  mighty  original.  The  best  manner  of  Dryden 
is  always  stately  and  magnificent ;  and  there  is  a 
bound  and  elasticity  in  the  march  of  his  verses, 
which,  had  it  prevailed  throughout  his  translation, 
would  have  very  successfully  represented  the  cha- 
racter of  the  original;  but  his  constitutional  care- 
lessness broke  in  upon  this  system,  and  betrayed 
him  into  such  unpardonable  negligences,  that  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  designed  to  exhibit  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  good  and  bad  translation,  in  the  course 
of  his  volumes.  The  gentleman  by  whom  the  task 
is  at  present  undertaken,  has  submitted  the  five  first 
books  to  my  perusal ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  if 
the  rest  are  in  the  same  spirit,  it  will  be  the  most 
complete  translation  in  the  English  language.  He 
has  adhered  to  the  sense  of  his  author  with  a  re- 
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markable  scrupulosity,  to  which,  however,  he  has 
made  no  sacrifice  of  ease  or  perspicuity.  If  you 
read  it  with  an  eye  to  the  original,  you  are  delight- 
ed with  his  precision;  if  you  read  it  for  itself, 
you  forget  it  is  a  translation.  It  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture built  with  Roman  brick  and  Roman  cement, 
and  such  as  gave  such  uiiperishing  strength  to 
their  ancient  castles.  I  shall  close  my  Paper  of 
to-day,  with  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
which  he  has  sent  me  for  a  specimen,  beginning 
with  the  454rth  line  of  the  Fourth  Qeorgic. 

Now,  wild  in  woe,  the  miserable  bard 

Mourns  his  rapt  bride !  she,  while  along  the  stream 

From  AristaRus*  hot  pursuit  she  fled 

In  headlong  haste,  saw  not  before  her  feet 

A  Hydra  huge,  beneath  the  spiring  blade, 

Guarding  the  banks;  saw  not— to  death  devote 

*Twas  then  the  Dryad  Choir,  her  sister  train, 

RiusM  piercing  pl^unts,  that  loftiest  mountains  rang 

In  tears  the  Rhodopean  rocks  dissolv'd, 

And  tall  Pangeus  wept,  and  (nurse  of  Mars) 

Thrace,  and  the  Getae,  and  swift  Hebrus*  stream, 

And  Orithyra  fair,  Athenian  maid. 

He,  soothing  his  sad  love,  thee,  consort  sweet. 

Thee  sole  along  the  solitary  shore. 

Thee  at  advancing,  thee  at  parting  day. 

Sang  to  his  hollow  shelL    Th'  infernal  jaws 

Of  Taenarus,  and  gates  of  Dis  profound. 

And  forests  that  vrith  blackest  terror  gloom 'd. 

He  pierc'd :  and  dar*d  to  face  the  shades  of  hell. 

And  the  tremendous  king,  and  ruthless  souls, 

Unknowing  how  to  melt  at  mortal  prayVs. 

But,  at  his  tr^n  arous'd  came  flitting  fast 

Thin  shadows  from  the  bottomless  abyss 

Of  Erebus,  and  empty  shades  of  men 

Now  banish*d  from  the  light  of  upper  day, 

In  number  countless  as  the  birds  that  fly 

By  myriads  to  the  woods,  and  hide  them  there, 

Driv'n  from  the  mountain  tops  by  closing  eve, 

Or  wint'ry  showVs.    Here  matiQDS,  husbands,  tlirong, 
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And  spirits,  now  of  life  disburthen*d,  oiice 

Heroes  magnanimous;  unwedded  maids. 

And  boys,  and  youths,  erst  on  funeral  piles 

Laid  *fore  their  parents*  eyes ;  whom  circling  bind 

Cocytus*  mire  obscene,  and  squalid  reeds, 

And,  with  her  sluggard  wave,  th*  abhorred  lake, 

And  S^rx,  with  streams  thrice  three  times  circumfiis'd ; 

Nor  less  die  damned  domes  astounded  stood. 

And  Death's  Tartarean  deeps ;  and  Furies  three. 

With  tangled  locks  of  twisted  adders  blue ; 

And  Cerberus,  to  silence  charm'd,  fast  held 

His  yawning  mouths  threefold ;  and  sudden  pau8*d 

Ixion*s  indefatigable  wheeL 

And  now,  all  perils  with  reverted  step 

Safe  had  he  pass'd,  and,  on  the  verge  of  light, 

Ransom*d  Eurydice  was  now  arriv*d. 

Following  behind  (such  law  Proserpine  gave)— 

When  here  infatuate  phrensy  sudden  seiz'd 

Th*  unwary  lover ;  pardonable,  I  deem. 

To  pardon  could  die  gods  infernal  know. 

He  stood;  and  now,  on  the  last  bounds  of  day. 

All  mem*ry  lost,  alas!  and  soul-subdu*d. 

On  his  Eurydice  back-tuming«gaz*d! 

There  lost  was  all  his  toil,  and  there  infring*d 

Th*  ungentle  tyrant*s  law!     Thrice  sounds  were  heard 

To  bellow  through  Avernus*  floodless  pooL 

Then  she :  ~  And  who  me,  miserable  me ! 

And  who,  my  Orpheus,  thee,  hath  thus  undone  ? 

What  madness  seiz*d  thy  soul  ?     See !  once  again. 

Where  me  the  iron  destinies  recall, 

And  death-like  slumbers  seize  my  swimmine  eyes! 

And  now  farewell !     By  deepest  night  clos*a  round. 

Far  am  I  borne  awav,  and  stretch  to  thee 

jVIy  powr'less  hands  !  ah  me!  now  thine  no  more  ! 

Stie  said ;  and  sudden  melted  from  his  view 
In  flight  dispers*d,  as  smoke  dissolving  blends 
Into  thin  air ;  no  longer  hiui  discerns 
Clasping  the  shades  in  vain,  and  eager  still 
To  speak  innuraer{A)le  things ;  nor  more 
Heirs  boatman  grants  th*  opposing  lake  to  pass. 
What  should  he  do  ?  or  whither  (twice  by  Fate 
His  bride  now  wrested)  bend  his  wandering  way  ? 
How  shall  he  weep^  what  magic  tones  employ. 
To  mitigate  the  manes  ?     She  the  while, 
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Chiird  by  the  hand  of  death,  sails  far  away. 

While  sev*n  sad  months  in  tedious  order  roU'd 

(So  fame  records),  beneath  a  sky-clad  rock, 

Beside  forsaken  Strynion*s  pensive  stream, 

Ceaseless  he  wept,  liis  woes  revolving  sad 

In  gelid  caverns,  soothing  tigers  fierce, 

And  luring  with  his  song  the  listening  oaks. 

Under  a  poplar  tree,  thus  Philomel, 

Moaning,  bewails  all  lost  her  tender  young. 

Whom,  callow  in  her  nest,  th*  obdurate  clown 

Observing,  thence  in  secret  drew ;  but  she 

Sorrows  all  night,  and,  drooping  on  the  bough. 

Renews  and  still  renews  her  doleful  strain. 

And  fills  with  piteous  plaints  the  regions  round. 

From  that  sad  hour,  no  joys  of  Venus  born. 

No  H)rmeneal  rites  his  constant  soul 

Could  bend ;  but  ice-bound  Hyperborean  climes, 

And  snowy  Tanai's,  and  Riphaean  wastes. 

To  frost  for  ever  married,  wild  he  roam'd 

In  solitude  forlorn ;  lamenting  still 

Kurydice  for  ever,  ever,  lost. 

And  Pluto's  frustrate  boon. — The  Thracian  dames 

(Their  love  despis'd),  amid  the  rites  divine, 

And  Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  night. 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  the  lacerated  youth. 

Scatter' d.     Not  less  ev'n  then,  when  Hebrus*  stream 

The  head  rude-torn  from  off  the  marble  neck, 

Amidst  his  eddying  tide  roU'd  buoyant  on ; 

Ev'n  then,  Kurydice  !  the  voice  itself 

And  torpid  tongue,  ah !  sad  Eurydice ! 

While  linger'd  still  the  parting  spirit,  call'd; 

Eurydice  !  along  the  river's  length, 

The  winding  banks  in  dying  echoes  bear. 
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Non  misstira  cutem,  nisi  j^ena  cruoris  kirudo. 

HOm.  AKT.  FOR*.  vH, 

Nor  wiU  he  leave  his  skin,  until  he  drains, 
Through  every  pore,  the  liquor  of  his  veins. 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  difficulty  that  attends 
any  species  of  compositiony  tha»  the  scarcity  of  suc- 
cessful specimens  it  affords,  among  a  more  than  com- 
mon multitude  of  trials.  It  is  hard  to  point  out 
an  indisputably  good  translation  in  the  language ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  no  mind  of  ordinary  mould 
is  equal  to  the  performance,  and  that,  to  accomplish 
for  the  task,  some  certain  qualities  must  conspire, 
which  do  rarely  operate  in  conjunction.  Why  men 
should  think  humbly  of  an  object  which  great  ge- 
niuses have  thought  not  unworthy  to  employ  them, 
and  on  which  original  talents  have  been  tried  in  vain 
— ^which,  in  the  literary  warfare,  has  proved  too 
strong  for  the  mighty,  and  which,  circumscribed  as 
its  limits  may  seem,  has  held  out  against  those  con- 
querors by  whom  greater  provinces  have  been  sub- 
dued, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  unless  it  arise  from 
the  envy  inspired  by  failures  in  original  attempts, 
which  derive  some  consolation  from  under-rating 
the  glory  acquired  in  less  arduous  undertakings. 
They  are  best  answered,  however,  by  a  fact  which 
contains  in  it  something  a  little  problematical: 
there  never  ^sa  «l  capital  translator  that  was  desti- 
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tute  of  original  powers,  while  many  an  original  ge- 
nius is  without  the  qualifications  of  a  translator. 

If  translation  were  nothing  more  than  a  verbal 
exercise  of  the  memory,  and  a  mechanical  accommo- 
dation  of  one  part  to  another  ;  if  the  letter  alone, 
and  not  the  spirit,  were  concerned:  if  the  force  of  a 
man's  mind  existed  separately  in  the  words,  .and  not 
in  their  combination ;  and  if  the  sum  of  his  meaning 
were  always  to  be  produced  from  the  same  denomi- 
nations ;  the  translator  might  stand  in  the  middle, 
between  the  maker  of  an  index,  and  the  compiler  of 
a  vocabulary:  but,  if  there  be  any  intellectual  che- 
mistry employed  in  the  transfusion  of  thoughts  and 
inoages  from  one  language  into  another ;  if,  to  re- 
present, in  all  their  vivacity,  the  pictures  wrought 
in  another's  imagination,  we  must  possess  all  the 
corresponding  colours  in  our  own  ;  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  feel  nicely,  to  describe  justly;  if  we  must 
conceive  fully,  to  copy  faithfully ;  then  there  is  a 
dignity  in  translation  above  the  reach  of  common 
men ;  a  merit  that  belongs  to  it  beyond  what  the 
original  reflects  ;  a  merit  peculiarly  and  eminently 
its.  own ;  and  a  mode  of  excellence  not  always 
within  the  grasp  of  original  ability. 

But  what  is  that  circumstance  in  which  consists 
the  superior  difficulty  of  translation ;  a  difficulty 
which  great  wits  and  accomplished  writers  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  surmounted ;  and  before  which  ge- 
nius itself  falls  often  prostrate,  and  avows  its  imbe- 
cility ?  A  greater  felicity  of  invention,  or  power  of 
imagination ;  a  greater  skill  in  combining,  or  force 
in  colouring*:  a  greater  expansion  of  thought,  or 
affluence  of  materials,  it  cannot  require  than  works 
of  original  genius:  to  these  belong  whatever  hold 
the  highest  place  and  character  in  the  order  of  in- 
tellectual endowments ;  whatever  is  paramount  and 
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princely  in  the  mind.  In  what  then  consists  this 
peculiar  difficulty  of  translation  ?  Not  in  its  con- 
cerns with  the  genius  or  the  judgement  separately; 
not  in  its  claims  upon  the  imagination,  or  its  exer- 
cise of  the  memory ;  but  in  that  equal  tribute  it 
exacts  from  all  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  in  that 
poise  and  equilibrium  of  the  faculties  it  requires, 
which  holds  them  all  in  reciprocal  dependence ;  in 
its  calls  for  genius,  but  genius  yoked  to  discretion ; 
in  its  calls  for  prudence,  but  prudence  informed 
with  vivacity ;  in  that  rigour  of  its  demands,  which 
requires  an  assemblage  of  qualities,  that  rarely  con- 
spire, which  requires  ambition  with  moderate  pre- 
tensions, emulation  witliout  the  wish  to  surpass, 
freedom  tempered  with  reserve,  and  spirit  exercised 
to  forbearance. 

This  speculative  difficulty  of  translation  has  pro- 
duced those  defects  in  practice  which  might  have 
reasonably  been  expected.  In  its  earlier  efforts,  we 
behold  a  tameness  and  servility  which  disappoint  us 
of  all  the  genius  of  the  original ;  by  its  idolatrous 
adherence  to  forms  and  symbols,  it  lost  sight  of  the 
true  objects  of  its  adoration — the  spirit  and  divinity 
itself.  Of  this  character  are  the  attempts  of  Ben 
Jonson^  Hobbes,  Holiday,  and  others.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  crowd  of  slovenly  translators,  whose  pride 
seemed  to  consist  in  familiarising  their  originals,  by 
coarse  and  ordinary  expressions,  content  with  a  loose 
display  of  their  meaning,  without  caring  about  the 
quality  of  the  medium  through  which  their  sense  was 
conveyed.  Such  are  the  versions  of  Echard  and  Es- 
trange, whose  product  io|[is  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  whose  business  is  with  the  vulgar 
combinations  of  the  language,  with  sordid  witticisms 
and  proverbial  buffoonery.  In  the  cohort  of  licen- 
tious tran&\aloT^yiV\oicAV6>i(ed^and  who  may  justly 
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be  said^  to  be  above  their  profession^  Dryden  ap- 
pears at  their  head, 

by  merit  rais'd 


To  that  bad  eminence. 

FraDchised  by  nature,  and  endued  with  that  grace 
of  manner  by  which  some  men  are  privileged  above 
rules,  he  felt  that  he  could  adventure  in  poetry  be- 
yond any  other  writer  of-  his  age.  Unhappily  he 
carried  this  habitual  carelessness  into  the  province  of 
translation,  where  it  could  not  but  work  considerable 
mischief,  and  overthrow  the  very  principle  and  pur- 
pose of  his  labours;  where  it  was  a  breach  of  literary 
trust  and  a  violation  of  that  faith  to  which  he  pledg- 
ed himself  by  the  undertaking.  He  complains,  in- 
deed, of  the  insufficiency  of  our  language,  which  was 
unable  to  supply  what  the  original  exacted  in  the 
grace  and  splendour  of  diction ;  and  repines  at  tho 
difficulty  which  grew  upon  him,  of  making  new 
words  and  phrases,  to  correspond  with  the  unwea- 
ried variety  of  his  author's  language :  but  this  plea» 
which  is  doublful  as  far  as  it  goes,  can  never  ex? 
cuse  his  violations  of  that  first  and  fundamental  law 
of  his  original,  which  enjoined  a  chaste  severity,  and 
an  uniform  elevation  of  style. 

.  I  do  not  know  how  a  man  can  reasonably  com- 
plain, with  the  Paradise  Lost  in  his  hands,  of  the 
want  of  strength,  or  variety,  or  majesty,  in  our  lan- 
guage. We  have  words  in  abundance  for  high  and 
low  occasions,  for  grave  and  mirthful  topics:  a 
wardrobe  furnished  for  every  character^  whether  we 
act  the  prince  or  the  mountebank,  the  hero  or  the 
harlequin.  Yet,  true  as  this  observation  may  be,  of 
the  language  in  general,  it  is  a  misfortune  inherent 
in  translation,  that  no  language  can  furnish,  for 
every  particular  phrase,  a  phrase  of  corresponding 
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dignfty ;  for  every  particular  word,  a  word  of  similar 
energy.  Some  sentences  must  unavoidably  lose  a 
proportion  of  their  value,  for  the  want  of  adequate 
expressions ;  and  the  force  of  a  passage  must  fre- 
quently be  reduced  by  words  of  inferior  sound.  But 
where  there  is  a  prevailing  character  in  the  original, 
whatever  that  character  may  be,  such  is  the  versa*- 
tile  capability  of  our  language,  that  the  English 
translator  is  mexcusable  if  he  fail  in  the  ultimate 
resemblance,  and  lose  sight  of  the  leading  excel- 
lence, of  his  model. 

Languages  are  not  always  in  unison,  and  their 
chords  will  not  always  afford  corresponding  effects 
pf  sound ;  an  irremediable  defect  attached  to  trans- 
lation, in  respect  to  single  words,  which  no  arts  of 
combination  can  supply,  and  no  subsequent  com- 
pensations redeem.     When  the  harassed  army  of 
the  Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  Xenophon,  af^er 
innumerable  sufferings  and  fatigues,  had  gained  the 
heights  of  the  Carduchan  mountains,  the  sea,  sud- 
denly bursting  upon  their  view,  gave  them  a  pro- 
spect of  their  homes,  and,  in  a  moment,  611ed  their 
hearts  with  a  thousand  tender  hopes  and  recollec- 
tions ;  they  saw  before  them  the  sweet  reward  of  all 
their  toils ;  and  already  their  fancies  regaled  them 
with  the  joyful  congratulations  of  their  wives,  and 
the  lisping  welcomes  of  their  children :  "  ^oixarra, ! 
^oixocTroL !"  broke  involuntarily  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  were  foremost,  and  the  sound  ran  increasing 
from  the  van  of  the  army ;  presently  those  who 
were  behind  took  it  up,  till  at  length  it  spread  from 
battalion  to  battalion,  till  it  reached  the  ears  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  bringing  up  the  rear  of  his 
troops.     Now  what  sort  of  figure  will  the  words 
«*  the  soa !  the  sea  !"  make  in  place  of  **  Saxarra ! 
v«Aa7Ta!"  Not  all  the  echoes  of  a  thousand  hills,  or 
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the  union  of  a  million  of  voices,  could  give  it  an- 
equal  effect ;  and  here  we  must  confess,  that  there 
is  DO  force  of  mind  in  the  translator,  which  can 
compensate  for  the  defect  in  his  language. 

But,  as  certain  words,  in  certain  languages,  have 
sounds  which  cannot  be  imitated,  so  have  they 
ineanings  which  cannot  be  transplanted.     If  any 
man  of  knowledge  and  research,  equal  to  the  under- 
taidng,  were  to  set  himself  the  task  of  collecting 
those  words,  in  different  languages,  which  are  most 
untranslatable  into  others ;  the  adoption  of  such 
words,  instead  of  the  multiplication  of  our  synony- 
mous terms,  might  be  a  real  accession  of  literary 
wealth,  and  by  saving  the  necessity  of  circumlocu- 
tions, would  bring  with  it  very  material  advantages 
in  respect  to  brevity  of  phrase,  and  simplicity  of 
•expression.     In  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry,  he 
would  often  fall  upon  very  pleasing  discovjeries  of 
the  strong  connexion  between  language  and  man- 
ners, and  might  discern,  through  this  medium,  many 
of  tlie  distinguishing  features  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times.    Thus  "  sentiment"  is  a  word  of  mo- 
dern origin,  and  explains  in  a  manner,  by  its  date, 
an  effect  of  the  Gothic  institutions  of  chivalry.    In 
the  Latin  word  "  orbitas,*'  for  which  we  can  find 
no  corresponding  term,  we  perceive  some  intima- 
tion of  the  consequence  and  immunities  which  were 
gained  among  the  Romans  by  a  numerous  pro- 
geny.   The  complexional  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
lish have  produced  a  variety  of  appropriate  words, 
such  as  **  comfortable," — "  humour,"  and  a  hun- 
dred others;  of  which  quality  are,  "  app6tissant," — 
"  piquant," — "  naivete," — "  ennui,'*  in  the  French. 
But  it  is  not  in  single  words  only,  that  one  lan- 
guage bids  defiance  to  another ;  they  are  as  often 
irreconcileable  in  their  combinations ;  and  there  are 
sentiments  in  every  language  which  can  neither  be 
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literally  nor  virtually  translated.  That  accidental 
force  which  is  communicated  to  words  by  those  cir- 
cumstances and  incidents,  those  trivial  localities 
which  leave  their  impressions  on  a  language  long 
after  they  expire  themselves,  impart  also  to  certain 
phrases  an  untransla;table  quality,  an  essential  in- 
herent virtue,  which  baffles  imitation.  Thus*  in 
some  writers,  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  secret  resources  of  their  language,  we  ob- 
serve a  delicacy  which  will  not  bear  removal,  a  vi- 
vacity which  dies  in  the  handling,  a  charm  which 
fades  with  exposure.  This  is  that  curiosa  Jelicitas 
by  which  Horace  is  distinguished  above  other  writ- 
ers, and  which  adheres  to  the  language  as  a  paint- 
ing to  its  canvas.  Who  can  express,  in  other 
words,  the  **  strenua  inertia,"  the  "  facili  saevitia," 
the  '*  simplex  munditiis,"  and  a  hundred  other 
phrases  of  that  most  exquisite  poet  ?  They  are 
among  the  a^rc&f  El^ti/xEva,  once  said  and  never  to  b6 
said  again. 

It  is  flattering  to  our  natures  to  find  excuses  for 
human  failures,  and  to  lodge  the  blame  rather  with 
the  instruments  with  which  we  work,  than  with  our- 
selves. In  the  business  of  translation,  We  are  sure 
that  no  perfection  of  intellect  can  remedy  or  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  language ;  yet,  in  the  specimens 
which  our  country's  literature  exhibits,  we  perceive 
a  sufficient  number  of  errors,  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  given,  but  the  false  taste,  ignorance,  or  pride 
of  translators.  It  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  one  of 
these  causes,  when  we  see  an  author's  meaning 
grossly  mistaken,  a  new  dress  given  to  his  sentiments, 
or  new  sentiments  substituted  in  their  place.  Thud, 
I  lose  my  patience,  when  I  see  what  was  meant  me- 
taphorically by  the  author,  interpreted  literally  by 
his  translator ;  or  a  thought  cast  into  a  metaphor, 
which  was  simply  intended.     This  is  only  warrant- 
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able  in  cases  where  one  language  cannot  be  accom- 
modated to  the  spirit  or  idiom  of  another ;  but  it  is 
plain  to  be  perceived,  how  often  it  springs  from  a 
pragmatical  interference  in  the  translator,  who  is  so 
continually  led  away  by  the  conceit  of  improving 
upon  his  original. 

A  vanity  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  strongly  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  the  celebrated  translator  of  Ci- 
cero's and  Pliny's  Epistles,  who  not  seldom  sacri- 
fices his  original  to  an  overspun  delicacy  of  phrase^ 
and  is,  in  some  respects,  too  fine  a  gentleman  for  a 
faithful  translator.  ^'  Epistola  enim  non  erubescit" 
— Thus  Tully,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lucceius ; 
which  his  translator  has  Englished,  "  For  a  letter 
spares  the  confusion  of  a  blush."  Had  he  render- 
ed it  literally,  its  strength  and  its  brevity  might 
have  been  preserved  in  the  translation/.  He  has 
too  much  of  what  the  Greeks  express  by  the  term 
cLx^i^Ha,  a  word  whose  force  cannot  be  represented 
by  any  single  word  of  any  language  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

There  is  no  fault  into  which  the  pride  of  improv- 
ing more  frequently  betrays  modern  translators, 
than  this  aberration  from  the  simple  meaning  and 
spirit  of  their  authors.  The  circumstance,  indeed, 
which  still  secures  to  the  ancients  their  poetical  pre- 
eminence, is  that  superior  vein  of  simplicity,  by 
which,  in  general,  they  are  distinguished.  As  the 
dress  of  shepherdesses  becomes  some  women  best, 
so  some  thoughts  are  best  adorned  in  the  plainest 
attire.  The  modern  translator  is  for  tricking  out 
every  thing  in  a  meretricious  splendour ;  is  for  co- 
vering with  a  corrosive  cosmetic  the  vivid  bloom 
of  nature,  and  for  hiding  her  original  whiteness 
with  a  cold  and  lifeless  enamel. 

This  ditlerence  of  character  between  ancient  and 
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modern  compositions,  is  marked  in  nothing  so 
strongly  as  in  the  taste  for  allegorical  representa- 
tions. The  emblems  of  the  moderns  are  distinguish- 
ed  by  their  complication  and  confusion ;  those  of 
the  ancients  by  their  simplicity  and  propriety. 
The  same  opposition  of  character  runs  through  the 
whole  range  of  metaphor  and  allusion.  The  an- 
cient designs  with  two  or  three  strokes ;  the  mo- 
dern is  always  filling  up  and  retouching :  the  one 
imagines  you  can  never  have  enough  ;  the  other  is 
afraid  of  giving  you  too  much.  It  was  a  risk  more 
perilous  than  he  thought,  for  an  ancient  to  have  in- 
dulged his  genius ;  his  boldness  is  sure  to  be  out- 
raged by  his  translator:  if   he  be    witty,  he  is 

*  converted  into  a  conjuror;  all  his  conceits  are 
wrought  up  into  conundrums ;  his  native  elegance 
is  refined  into  coxcombry;  and,  if  his  natural  walk 
be  graceful,  he  is  made  to  dance  in  the  translation. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  do  not  seem  to  ray  read- 
ers to  fritter  things  into  too  curious  distinctions:  but 
I  cannot  help  observing,  that  there  is  a  way  of  trans- 
lating a  passage,  which,  though  at  first  view  it  shall 
seem  to  run  pretty  close  with  the  original,  shall  yet, 
through  pores  of  the  language  not  discernible  ex- 
cept to  nice  observers  and  exercised  organs,  suffer, 
as  it  were,  all  the  spirit  to  escape,  and  shall  play 
the  losing  game  so  dexterously,  if  this  double  me- 
taphor can  be  excused  me,  that  the  stake  shall  be 

'  lost  where  success  seemed  inevitable.  This  losing 
game  some  of  us  moderns  excel  in.  To  illustrate 
my  meaning,  let  us  take,  for  an  example,  the  beau- 
tiful passage  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  where 
that  princess  thus  gives  vent  to  those  agonizing 
feelings  which  must  rend  a  mother's  heart  ere  she 
can  resolve  to  murder,  with  her  own  hands,  her  in* 
fant  babes ; 
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Oti7  ^u'  ti  fr(»«r^i(»iVSi  fA  tfAfiatfn  ritcvm ;  . 

A?  «r  ri  i^ftt,  %i^t»  yk^  0?;^ir<t/> 

This  passage,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  elegant 
translators,  would  run  a  great  hazard  of  losing  its 
strength  through  an  affectation  of  grace  and  pu- 
rity, and  perhaps  might  be  thus  translated : 

Aks !  alas !  why,  my  children,  do  you  turn  your  eyes  upon 
me? 

Why  do  you  laugh  for  the  last  time  ? 

Alas !  alajB !  what  course'  shall  I  take,  for  my  courage  aban- 
dons me? 

A  robust er  hand,  that  despised  pusillanimous 
graces,  and  dared  be  literal  where  the  ^277/  wa& 
in  the  letter^  would  translate  the  passage  word  for 
word, 

Alas!  alas !  why  do  you  look  at  me,  my  children,  with  those 

eyes? 
Why  do  you  laugh  your  last  laugh  ? 
Ah  !  ah !  what  shall  I  do,  for  my  heart  is  gone  ? 

Now  though  there  is  no  great  ambition  of  ele- 
gance in  the  first  mode  of  translating  the  passage^ 
and  the  language  is  coarse  in  comparison  of  the 
usual  tenuity  of  modem  versions ;  yet  has  it  lost 
the  characteristic  energy  of  the  original  Greek, 
where  the  very  strength  and  vigour  of  the  senti- 
ment consists  greatly  in  that  seeming  tautology 
and  pleonasm,  which,  in  the  first  translation,  is 
fastidiously  rejecetd. 

In  the  business  of  translation,  there  is  no  attempt 
more  delicate  and  dangerous,  than  that  of  tampering 
with  a  thought  under  a  notion  of  improving  its  efiect. 
It  is  not  in  the  compass  of  any  general  rules  to  define 
so  dubious  a  right,  or  limit  so  precarious  a  liberty. 
Let  it  be  exercised  by  those  only,  who,  by  longac- 
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quaintance  with  their  author's  mafiBer,  have  learn- 
ed with  accuracy  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  his 
thoughts,  to  embrace  the  true  scope  of  his  naean- 
ing,  and  to  detect  in  his  language  the  tacit  opera- 
tions of  his  mind.  To  force  upon  him  a  thought, 
of  which  he  has  given  no  sort  of  intimation,  is  an 
offence  without  excuse  or  palliation  ;  and  so  much 
like  treachery  and  falsehood,  as  to  take  a  shade  of 
immorality. — If  this  be  a  crime  in  translation,  Dry- 
den  must  be  considered  as  crinainal  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  unless  it  will  be  admitted  in  excuse 
that,  as  often  as  he  overcharges  the  sense  of  his 
original  in  one  place,  he  curtails  it  in  another. 

The  last  stumbling-block  to  translators,  which  I 
have  room  left  me  to  remark  upon,  is  the  wit  and 
humour  of  their  authors.  There  is  nothing  which 
will  bear  so  little  to  be  loaded,  as  genuine  humour, 
the  texture  of  which  is  generally  so  fine,  that  a 
breath  will  almost  dissolve  it :  yet  here  the  wanton- 
ness of  the  translator  conspicuously  breaks  out; 
and  nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  flower  of  this  kind 
that  survives  the  transplanting.  One  might  won- 
der  how  any  man,  in  whom  there  was  nothing  con- 
genial, should  venture  upon  the  translation  of  a 
comic  writer,  if  every  hour  did  not  serve  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  point  of  humour  is  that  in  which 
our  self-flattery  leads  us  into  grosser  mistakes  than 
any  faculty  which  belongs  to  our  natures.  The 
sources  of  humour  lie  so  buried,  in  the  words,  and 
its  effect  is  so  complexional,  and  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  manner,  that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  rude 
hands,  or  developed  by  common  acuteness. 

Besides  which,  the  jest  of  the  humourist  lies  often 
in  his  earnest,  and  his  earnest  reciprocally  in  his  jest; 
a  circumstance  which  induces  perpetual  mistakes  in 
the  translator,  wjio  is  for  ever  interpreting  seriously, 
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what  is  jestingly  meant  in  the  original ;  and  is  shak- 
ing his  sides,  when  his  author  only  smiles  severely. 
We  may  boast,  however,  of  translations,  both  of 
Lucian  and  of  Plautus,  two  of  the  most  humorous 
writers  of  antiquity,  which  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  literature  of  this  country  ;  and  a  living  author 
of  some  sensible  essays  has  shown  us,  by  a  very 
spirited  specimen,  how  well  qualified  he  is  to  pre- 
serve, in  a  translation,  the  irresistible  humour  of 
Aristophanes.  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in 
which  the  idea  of  an  original  has  been  improved  by 
a  chaster  and  happier  turn,  than  one  that  occurs 
in  a  passage  of  Plautus's  Treasure,  translated  by 
Thornton.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude  is  in 
the  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act,  the  force  of 
which,  however,  can  only  be  understood  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  context. — '^  Hem  !  sic  oportet  obseri 
mores  males  i"  The  turn  given  to  '^  mores  malos !" 
by  translating  it  '^  wild  oats,"  adds  infinitely  to 
the  humour,  without  departing  from  the  scope  of 
the  idea. 
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Manus  numum  Jricat, 

Give  MX  that  warmth  which  hands  impart^ 
That,  join*d,  convey  from  heart  to  heart 
The  glow  wliich  gratitude  concdves, 
Andpityi  genuine  pity,  g^ves; 
The  fire  that's  borrow*d  from  above, 
And  only  heaven-taught  bosoms  prove. 

In  an  age  and  in  a  country  wherein  the  Ume8  of 
every  thing  are  stretched  to  their  utmost,  and  in 
which  the  thirst  of  refinement  has  carried  our  yir- 
tues  to  the  very  confines  of  vice,  it  is  an  useful  ser- 
vice to  distinguish  between  the  just  measure  and 
the  excess,  the  pretended  and  the  real,  the  solid  and 
the  superficial.  There  is  a  period  in  the  progress 
of  society,  when  virtues  and  vices  seem  to  draw 
towards  each  other  with  a  mutual  approach ;  a  pe- 
riod in  which  a  certain  delicacy  of  appetite,  and 
fastidiousness  of  feeling,  shapes  our  vicious  indul- 
gences to  something  like  a  virtuous  elegance,  and 
overstrains  our  virtues  to  so  unnatural  a  pitch,  as 
to  destroy  their  efficacy,  and  distort  their  appear- 
ance. The  noble  pre-eminence  to  which  this  coun- 
try has  raised  itself  in  the  present  crisis,  by  a  ca- 
tholic spirit  of  charity,  which  no  enmities,  no  hos- 
tilities, no  national  difficulties  can  repress,  should, 
methinks,  make  us  the  more  solicitous  to  preserve 
this  lustre  of  character  from  the  tarnish  of  osten- 
tatious and  hypocritical  sensibility. 
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Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  lower  the  price 
of  real  virtues,  than  the  progress  of  these  imitations. 
\Vhen  it  is  found  that  the  boast  succeeds  as  well  as 
the  practice,  and  that  loud  and  loquacious  feeling 
raises  our  credit  higher  than  the  quiet  tenourof  good 
actions,  the  imbecility  of  our  minds  is  overcome  by 
this  union  of  ease  and  splendour,  and  we  are  content 
to  take  the  honour  without  its  pains  and  sacrifices. 

It  is  the  lot  of  some  impostors  to  impose  upon 
themselves,  while  they  think  they  are  only  deceiving 
the  world;  and,  by  continual  professions  and  boasts 
of  sensibility,  the  mind  comes  at  last  to  believe  them 
itself,  erects  to  itself  a  secret  shrine,  and  is  the  idol 
of  its  own  contemplations.  Even  in  the  best  con- 
stituted minds  the  smallest  speck  of  ostentation  is 
a  dangerous  blemish :  it  steals  on  with  an  insensible 
enlargement,  till  it  stretches  to  the  whole  circum- 
ference, and  admits  only  a  troubled  and  deceiving 
glare,  while  it  shuts  out  the  distinct  and  definite 
objects  of  genuine  compassion. 

We  are-come  to  those  times  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary almost  to  set  as  strong  a  guard  upon  our  virtues 
as  upon  our  vices ;  since  it  is  the  tendency  of  great 
refinement  to  draw  out  the  one  to  an. excess  and  ex- 
travagance that  destroys  its  practicability,  while  it 
operates  as  a  check  to  the  other,  and  mitigates  its 
violence.  Besides  which,  there  is  in  the  high  polish 
of  general  manners,  an  effect,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure confounds  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and,'  by  giving  an  uniform  universal  brilliancy  to 
our  actions  and  deportment,  requires  a  very  close 
observation  to  distinguish  the  different  shades  and 
colourings  of  characters. 

But,  besides  the  distinctions  between  true  and  false 
Bensibility,  there  is  a  very  material  difference  in  the 
nature  of  sensibility  itself.     There  is  a  sensibility^ 
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which  is  bounded  to  our  own  interests  and  concerns; 
and  there  is  a  sensibility  which  embraces  all  that  ap« 
pertains  to  man — which  makes  the  cause  of  misery 
its  own,  dissolves  with  a  stranger's  woe,  and  drops 
tear  for  tear  with  the  sorrowful  and  broken-hearted. 
Again,  we  may  divide  into  two  separate  classes  those 
sensible  hearts  that  feel  unfeignedly  for  the  woes  of 
others,  and  interest  themselves  tenderly  in  all  that 
concerns  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures;  for 
there  are  who  sympathize  with  every  tale  of  distress, 
who  love  to  dwell  on  topics  of  sorrow,  and  whose 
tears  drop  fast  at  a  tale  of  affliction,  but  whose  pity 
is  only  in  speculation,  and  who  make  but  few  sacri- 
fices for  the  woes  they  lament ;  and  tliere  are  others 
again  whose  tears  are  fewer  many,  and  whose  appa- 
rent commiseration  is  either  much  or  little,  but 
whose  actions  invariably  point  to  objects  of  kindness, 
and  humanity,  and  whose  hands  accompany  their 
hearts  in  every  concern  of  benevolence  or  pity.  Let 
such  as  come  under  this  latter  description  enjoy 
exclusively  their  just  though  silent  claims ;  let  them 
not  be  confounded  with  fraudulent  pretenders,  who 
ravish  the  rewards  without  performing  the  duties ; 
or  with  such  as  feel  only  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  interests  and  connexions ;  or  with  those  barren 
sentimentalists  who  love  to  refine  upon  sorrows  with- 
out relieving  them:  but  let  tkem  stand  in  their  due 
eminence  above  the  common  mass  of  pity's  advo- 
cates, and  let  their  inheritance  of  praise  be  such  as 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  eldest  children  of  huma- 
nity. 

After  all,  however,  in  our  estimation  of  hunum 
actions  perhaps  it  were  better  not  too  curiously  to 
examine  into  their  origin  and  motives;  we  have  little 
else  to  do  in  this  world,  but  with  ostensible  proofs 
and  results.  Whatever  it  is  whicb  keeps  a  man  in 
the  observance  of  his  duty,  or  in  the  practice  of  be- 
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xievolence,  it  is  enough  for  us  that  the  present  pur- 
poses of  humanity  are  answered;  we  shaJl  account  at 
a  future  tribunal  for  our  secret  motives,  where  all 
hearts  will  be  laid  open,  and  the  depths  of  human 
counsels  scrutinised  and  exposed.  Among  those 
whose  hands  are  always  open  to  human  distresses, 
and  whose  actions  seem  to  testify  sensibility  of  soul, 
there  are  some,  doubtless,  whom  the  love  of  cele- 
brity alone  incites,  and  in  whose  bosoms  a  tacit 
bargain  accompanies  every  act  of  generosity,  by 
which  they  bespeak  an  equivalent  of  praise;  others, 
by  whose  conduct  it  should  seem  that  they  con- 
ceive that  they  purchase  a  right  to  sin,  by  scatter- 
ing their  bounties  among  the  poor,  or  consecrating 
their  tears  to  suffering  humanity ;  and  some  again, 
whose  charities  belong  to  no  better  motives  than  a 
mere  mechanical  impulse,  or  a  certain  bias  towards 
imitation,  or  an  imbecile  homage  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  pronounce,  that  the 
charities  of  that  man  are  not  the  fruits  of  his  sensi- 
bilities, nor  his  public  assiduities  and  liberalities  the 
progeny  of  genuine  feeling,  when  his  wife  deplores 
at  home  his  indifference,  his  unkindness,  or  his 
tyranny,  or  his  children  bear  testimony  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  heart,  that  has  induced  him  to  with- 
hold those  opportunities  and  instructions  which 
were  requisite  to  open  their  minds  to  their  better 
interests. 

As  the  business  of  life  becomes  arranged,  classi- 
fied, and  systematised  in  the  progress  of  national  re- 
finement, and  as  inventions  and  improvements  push 
themselves  on  all  sides,  till  everything  is  reduced  to 
a  science,  we  may  observe,  that  even  the  virtues 
themselves  are  squared  into  rules,  so  that  the  prac- 
tice of  them  may  be  learned  by  those  who  have  but 
little  of  the  spirit  or  essence  of  them  in  their  hearts. 
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A  gentleman  becomes  a  natural  philosopher  by 
purchasing  a  cabinet,  and  adopting  the  cant  of  the 
London  schools;  a  house  filled  with  paintings,  esta- 
blishes a  connoisseur;  a  man  is  made  a  gentleman 
at  the  Herald's  office  much  sooner  than  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  education;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  manufacturing  nobility  of  blood,  we  have  con- 
trivances for  making  men  charitable,  humane,  and 
tender-hearted  without  requiring  them  to  possess 
these  qualities  in  their  bosoms:  thus  we  have  only 
to  bestow  in  a  certain  way  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  exercise  ourselves  in  a  certain  mode  of  de* 
clamation,  to  be  considered  as  professors  in  the 
science  of  humanity.  My  projecting  friend,  with 
whose  conversation  I  am  seldom  favoured,  by  rea- 
son of  the  multiplicity  of  business  he  has  always  on 
his  hands,  passed  a  day  with  me  a  fortnight  aso,  and 
was  prodigiously  struck  with  my  idea  of  a  sdtiool  of 
sensibility,  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
fashionable  feelings.  He  sent  me,  the  next  day,  the 
following  advertisement,  intended  for.  the  public 
prints,  in  which  some  part  of  his  plan  is  exhibited. 

**  GROWN  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TAUGHT 
"  SENSIBILITY  ON  MATHEMATICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

**  The  advertiser  hopes  for  the  encouragement 
*^  of  the  public,  upon  the  strength  of  his  long  and 
^^  laborious  application  to  this  most  elegant  of  all 
arts,  which  he  has  reduced  to  a  system  that 
makes  it  easy  to  the  dullest  capacity.  The  prin- 
cipal excellence  of  his  plan  consists  in  its  being 
universally  applicable,  as  it  requires  no  particu- 
**•  lar  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  habits  of  life,  to 
**  qualify  a  scholar  to  arrive  at  all  its  advantages. 
"As  the  advertiser  is  well  aware  that  different 
"  kinds  of  sensibility  become  different  characters 
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**  and  stations  in  life,  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  ac- 
*^  commodate  all  ranks  and  denominations,  from  the 
**  countess  to  the  common-councilman.  Any  lady 
**  who  may  have  occasion  to  faint  during  the  pre- 
**  sent  hot  weather,  at  any  public  place,  may  learn 
**  of  him  the  most  natural  and  easy  mode  of  ac- 
**  complishing  her  purpose.  He  flatters  himself  he 
"  can  give  equal  satisfaction  in  his  hysteric  fits  ; 
•*  and  engages,  in  the  course  only  of  twenty  lessons, 
**  to  teach  a  delicate  embarrassment,  and  gentle 
**  suffusion,  to  the  niost  unbending  set  of  features, 
"  and  the  most  rigid  apathy  of  countenance.  In 
**  the  different  modes  of  weeping,  he  is  acknow- 
"  ledged  to  be  an  unrivalled  master,  by  those  who 
**  have  made  trial  of  his  abilities  this  way;  he  would 
**  engage  to  *  draw  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek.' 
**  In  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  he  pledges  him- 
**  self  to  turn  out  of  his  academy  such  a  tribe  of 
**  snivellers,  whimperers,  sobbers,  andblubberers, 
**  at  our  funerals,  charity-sermons,  hanging-bouts, 
**  and  tragedies,  as  shall  raise  a  very  sentimental 
"  uproar  through  his  Majesty's  three  kingdoms. 
"  Young  divines  may  be  taught  how  to  cry  at  any 
**  part  of  their  sermons,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
"  overcome  the  women  and  churchwardens;  and 
^'  the  flourish  of  the  white  handkerchief  is  reduced 
**  to  general  rules.  From  a  gentle  dying-away  to 
**  an  agony  of  sorrow,  from  a  burst  of  compassion 
*'  to  a  soft  murmur  of  sympathy,  the  advertiser 
^'  is  consummate  in  his  art:  and  whether  it  is  at 
"  Steme*s  ass,  or  the  woes  of  Clementina ;  whether 
**  at  the  dissolution  of  a  cock-sparrow,  or  the  death 
*^  of  a  husband;  whether  his  assistance  is  required 
"  by  a  fine  lady  or  a  carcase  butcher,  a  mounte- 
*'  bank  or  an  undertaker;  he  will  teach  the  most 
**  becoming  modes  of  sensibility,  and  the  mostcha- 
**  racteristic  expressions  of  sorrow.     The  younger 
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^  part  of  his  scholars  will  have  their  heads  filled 
'  with  scraps  from  Sterne,  and  his  imitators;  and 
'  such  booKs  as  the '  Feelings  of  the  Heart/  and  the 
'  <  Tears  of  Sensibility/  will  be  considered  as  clas- 
'  sics  of  the  highest  authority.     The  boys  will  be 
'  taught  to  ask  for  their  bread  and  butter  in  a  re- 
'  citative,  and  return  thanks  for  a  holiday  in  the 
'  most  plaintive  and  desponding  tones.  Thus  much 
'  at  present  for  the  notice  of  his  scheme.    A  fuller 
'  explanation  of  his  plan  will  be  given  with  the  pro- 
'  posals,  which  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  pub- 
*  lish  in  a  few  weeks.    However,  in  the  mean  time, 
^  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  his  methods  of  dis- 
'  cipline  are  harsh  and  painful,  and  require  an  ex- 
^  cruciating  process  to  produce  their  ends,  the  ad- 
'  vertiser  assures  his  friends  and  the  public,  that 
nothing  beyond  a  common  rod  will  be  used  on  the 
most  indocile  disciples,  and  that  gentle  means  will 
always  be  preferred,  such  as  onions,  mustard,  and 
the  like,  where  these  are  sufficient  to  exercise  the 
scholars,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  irritability  of 
organs.     Any  hints  or  communications  will  be 
received  with   the   warmest  effusions  of  grati- 
tude, and  the  most  exquisite  feelings  of  the  soul, 
by 

"  PAUL  PENSIVE,  Heart-Street." 

I  have  been  always  delighted  with  an  anecdote  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth^  which  exhibits  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  in  that  Monarch,  not  common  among  the 
great  and  powerful.  As  he  was  one  day  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  undertook  to 
tell  them  a  story  which  should  make  them  all  die 
with  laughing.  Notwithstanding  his  promise,  how- 
ever, the  conclusion  was  very  insipid,  and  produced 
only  a  forced  smile  on  the  countenances  of  his 
hearers.     As  soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking,  the 
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prince  d'Armagnac  happened  to  leave  the  room : 
\Fhereupon  Louis  resumed  his  story,  with  informing 
those  who  were  present,  that  he  had  recollected  in 
the  middle  of  it,  that,  in  the  humour  on  which  it 
turned,  there  was  something  which  might  give  pain 
to  the  nohleman  that  had  just  left  the  company ; 
but  that,  now  he  was  absent,  he  would  try  again. 
His  story,  which  was  exceedingly  diverting,  had  its 
full  effect  upon  his  auditors. 

Sensibility  branches  out  into  as  many  relations  as 
the  scriptural  sense  of  charity,  and  touches  as  many 
points  of  human  character  and  conduct.  Where  I 
discern  only  a  partial  exercise  of  it,  I  cannot  think 
that  it  can  have  any  real  existence  in  the  mind ;  and 
such  as  can  weep  at  a  tragedy,  without  solicitude  or 
sorrow  for  the  actual  distresses  of  life,  or  those  who, 
while  they  are  founding  an  alms-house,  can  feel 
pleasure  in  mortifying  honest  pride,  or  exciting  a 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  modesty,  may  be  well  enough 
as  active  citizens,  but,  in  my  mind,  are  among  the 
lowest  order  of  hypocrites,  considered  as  moral 
agents,  and  as  members  of  social  life. 

I  hold  it  necessary  to  offer  no  apology  to  my 
readers  for  the  introduction  of  the  two  following 
little  poems.  The  one,  by  discountenancing  the 
false,  the  other,  by  exhibiting  the  true  sensibility, 
are  both  of  them  promotive  of  the  purposes  of  to- 
day's essay,  and  have  in  themselves  the  richest 
claims  possible  to  the  patronage  of  every  feeling 
heart.  Why  need  I  mention  that  the  author  is  a 
female,  since  she  stands  neither  in  need  of  courtesy 
from  the  critic,  nor  of  partiality  from  the  public  ? 

TO  SENSIBILITY. 

Oh,  sacred  source  of  joy  belo^, 
Thou  friend  of  life,  thou  nurse  of  woe; 
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lUch  ettence  of  the  higfa-wrougfat  soul ! 
Blest  spark  that  animat'st  the  wh<^ ! 
That  bid*st  th*  en%hten*d  thought  aspire, 
That  lend'st  to  genius  all  its  fire— 
Thy  gifts  ennoUe  and  refine ; 
Aye !  aD  die  Life  of  Life  is  thine ! 
Shall  then  conspicuous  Sorrow  pour 
From  willing  eyes  her  ready  show'r. 
At  mimic  woes  by  fiishion  dress'd. 
Because  distress  becomes  her  best. 
And  the  soft  heroine  appears 
Most  amiable  when  dress*d  in  tears  f 
Within  so  cold,  so  vain  a  heart, 
Thy  angel  form  can  share  no  part ; 
Nor  dwell'st  thou  in  th*  eternal  quote 
Of  hackn^*d  phrases  conn*d  by  rote ; 
Or  whining  sentimental  chat, " 
How  Sterne  said  this,  Eliza  that. 
Yorick !  indignant  I  behold 
Such  spendthrifts  of  thy  genuine  gold ! 
To  see  Le  Fevre's  hallowed  tear 
To  vulgar  eyes  expos*d  and  bare ! 
And  every  rhyming  school-girrs  verse 
Thy  poor  Maria*^s  woes  rehearse ; 
And,  panting  for  a  fond  renown, 
Call  thy  "  recording  angel*'  down  !^ 
Sick  is  my  wearied  soul  to  see 
Such  proofs  of  sensibility. 
Ye  spirits,  who  delight  to  show^ 
And  deeper  dye,  the  dress  of  woe ! 
Go,  range  through  pallid  Mis*ry*s  cell ; 
Go,  where  Disease  and  Anguish  dwell  ? 
Where  Want  extends  her  eager  hands, 
Where  unrepiivng  Patience  stands. 
And  palsied  Age,  by  Grief  subdu'd. 
In  faltering  accents  craves  for  food^ 
There  fix  tfiine  eyes— there  ask  thy  hearty 
If  in  these  sorrows  thou  hast  part  ? 
These  scenes  full  surely  will  reveal. 
If  thou  hast  leam*d  what  wretches  feel ! 
If  then  escape  the  stealing  sigh. 
If  the  kind  tear  then  dim  thine  eye ; 
If,  more  than  all,  thou  weep*st  to  know 
So  scant  thy  lot  of  wealth  below, 
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As  barely  leaves  thee  for  thy  share 
But  little  more  than  tears  to  spare ; 
Yet,  unresisting,  stiU  you  give 
That  LiTTLB  MORE  that  bids  them  live ; 
Deny'st  thyself  one  joy,  to  shed 
A  comfort  on  thy  brother's  head, 
And  all  the  while  unheard  thy  sigh. 
Unseen  the  tear  that  dims  thine  eye ; 
If  thy  benevolence  be  known 
To  misery  and  thy  God  alone ; 
Then  answer*d  is  thy  just  appeal ; 
Yes !  thou  hast  leam'd  what  wretches  fed ! 
Yes !  yes !  will  voices  from  on  high, 
Of  sainted  sufferers  seem  to  cry— > 
Yes !  when  my  mortal  flesh  was  weak, 
Whep  tears  bedew'd  my  pallid  cheek, 
And  when  my  naked  limbs  were  cold. 
When  I  was  hungry,  poor,  and  old. 
You  rais*d  me  from  the  bed  of  woe. 
You  bade  my  tears  no  longer  flow ; 
You  did  my  naked  body  hide, 
Gave  me  what  great  ones  had  deny*d. 
The  needful  long-untasted  meal- 
Yes  !  thou  hast  leam*d  what  wretches  feel ! 


WRITTEN  AT  THE  BED-SIDE  OF  A  SICK  INFANT. 

Ah,  dear  one !  while>thy  suffering  form  I  see 

So  pale>  extended  on  thy  bed  of  pain, 
What  a  sad  tale^  thy  dumb  grief  teUs  my  heart ! 
Yet  sure  *twere  kind  to  let  thee  thus  depart. 

Nor  call  thee  to  this  cheating  life  again. 

For  should* st  thou  live,  sweet  cherub !  who  can  tell 
What  woes,  what  vice,  may  future  years  impart? 
And  what  could  I,  to  soothe  thy  misery, 
•    But  cling  around  thy  neck,  and  weep  with  thee, 
And,  weeping  load  afresh  thy  breaking  heart  \ 

See  cold  neglect  repress  each  rising  thought. 
Or  see  thy  youth  s  first  hopes  meet  swift  decay  } 

The  roses  on  thy  mind-illumin*d  face 

Wither*d  and  every  soul-enchanting  grace 
Thrown,  like  a  weed,  a  worthless  weed^  anin.^  I 
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Or  cnishM  by  Poverty's  indurate  hand, 

Or  Labour's  ruder  grasp,  thy  rising  powers ; 
Or  worse,  some  sworn  seducer  stain  thy  mind. 
Whilst  thou  to  thine  own  killing  thoughts  resigned, 
Weep*st  out  the  remnant  of  thy  wretched  hours  ! 

Oh,  better,  better  fiu:  to  see  tbee  dead ! 

Nay,  better  could  I  bear  to  see  thee  die ; 
Could  sooner  take  thee  in  these  trembling  armsy 
And  ofier  up  to  heav*n  thy  iniant  charms. 

Than  see  thee  scom*d  by  each  insulUng  eye! 

Thou  God  of  mercy,  justice,  truth,  and  love. 

To  whom,  at  Misery's  midnight  hour,  I  pcay. 
Who  seest  that  quiv*ring  cheek,  who  seest  these  tears 
These  restless  thoughts,  these  agonizing  fears, 
"  Whatever  Thou  wiU'st,  unargu*d  I  obey." 
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Tuas  res  tUn  habe^  Amor:  mihi  amicus  ne/ua$  unquam^ 

PLAUT.  TMV. 

Love,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you— you  were  never  a  friend  to 

me. 

My  readers  may  well  wonder  how  the  subject  of 
love  finds  its  way  into  the  thoughts  of  such  a  poor 
little  piece  of  anatomy  as  myself.  It  is  a  certain, 
though  singular  truth,  that  our  family,  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  our  lineage,  notwithstanding  our  here- 
ditary composure,  have  had  locked  up  in  their  veins 
a  portion  of  this  subtle  poison,  which  has  never  failed 
to  manifest  itself  with  more  or  less  strength  in  every 
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generation,  and  still  inhabits  the  weak  little  frame 
with  which  I  am  endowed.  In  me,  howeyer^  age,  and 
the  natural  coldness  of  my  constitution,  have  over- 
come its  ordinary  effects ;  and  I  am  only  put  in  mind 
of  its  existence  by  a  certain  involuntary  interest 
which  I  feel  in  all  that  concerns  this  noble  passion, 
in  every  tale  of  tender  suflFerings,  and  every  instance 
wherein  true  hearts  are  united*  This  hereditary 
particle  in  the  constitution  of  the  Olive-Branche» 
has  sometimes  lain  quiet  for  a  generation,  and  then 
again  it  has  broken  out  with  redoubled  effect :  but 
I  gather  from  our  family  records,  that  it  has  shown 
itself  under  very  different  aspects,  according  to  tlie 
different  complexions  on  which  it  has  operated. 

What  remains  of  my  great  grandfather^s  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  eminently  sober  and  sentimental; 
and  in  consonance  with  his  love  of  general  rules,  and 
his  spirit  of  legislation,  he  has  left  us  a  very  ample 
code  of  amorous  institutes,  adapted  to  all  ages  and  alt 
conditions.  I  remember,  when  I  was  full  five  and 
thirty,  before  which  age,  by  the  laws  of  our  family, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  assume  the  toga  virilis,  my 
mother  put  into  my  hands  this  mysterious  manual, 
saying,  *'  There,  Sim,  this  will  make  a  man  of  you : 
depart  not,  while  you  live,  from  the  wisdom  it  con- 
tains— and  when  you  shall,  at  a  discreet  age,  bethink 
yourself  of  matrimony,  lay  it  by,  as  a  sacred  gift  to 
be  handed  down  to  your  children's  children." 

In  the  person  of  Mr.  Isaac  Olive-Bhanch,  who 
is  considered  as  the  wittiest  of  our  patriarchs,  this 
hereditary  sentiment  discovered  itself  in  the  drollest 
conceits  imaginable.  It  was  one  of  his  whims  to 
contrive  what  he  called  his  amorous  pudding,  into 
which  he  threw  such  a  collection  of  ingredients,  as, 
by  a  proper  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  might  send 
up  those  melancholic  fumes  into  the  brain,  which 
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engender  'soft  ideas  and  images,  and  dispose  the 
nrhole  system  to  love.  My  comical  progenitor,  hav- 
ing a  pretty  turn  to  poetry,  put  his  receipt  for  this 
dish  into  verse,  a  part  of  which,  for  the  whole  is  very 
long,  and  contains  a  list  of  ingredients  that  would 
require  a  long  life  to  collect,  I  shall  here  insert. 

Round  about  the  pudding  move 

You  that  msh  to  hve  and  love ; 

And  the  magic  fuel  throw, 

All  that  to  love  does  sacred  grow : 

First  a  lock  of  Lydia*s  hair. 

But  not  that  one  that  floats  in  air. 

That  which  in  her  bosom  lies ; 

Ruthless  seize  the  wanton  prize, 

Sdze  it,  ere  it  yet  has  seen 

Summers  more  than  bare  fifteen. 

Trouble,  trouble^  tender  trouble 

Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

The  tear  from  ni^t*s  blue  arch  that  drops 

Till  in  the  blossom^s  bell  it  stops ; 

Up  of  Philomela's  tongue, 

Chaunting  o*er  her  callow  young ; 

Flume  pluck'd  from  a  sparrow's  sid^ 

As  it  quiver'd  by  his  bride ; 

Farina  from  a  passion-flow*r ; 

That  hath  not  felt  the  zephyr's  pow*r; 

Pend*lous  drops,  in  morning  gray. 

The  balmy  quintessence  of  day ; 

Then  a  tear  from  Chloe*s  eye. 

That  with  Indian  pearl  doth  vie ; 

Finger  of  the  gadding  vine. 

That  with  liquid  love  doth  shme ; 

Snow-drop  nurs*d  in  April's  lap, 

llirow  into  the  potent  pap ; 

Flower  of  Nigella  grea^ 

Stooping  to  his  dv^^sh  mate; 

Sprig  of  woodbine,  ivy  shoot ; 

Mimosa's  leaf  throw  in  to  boot ; 

Nodding  cups  of  cowslip  sweet, 

Cast  into  the  charmed  treat. 

Trouble,  trouble,  tender  trouble. 

Fire  bum,  and  cau]dron  bubble. 
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In  those  days  of  witchcraft  and  credulity,  an  in- 
vention of  this  sort  gained  an  easy  belief,  which  was 
moreover  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  amour  which  the 
genius  of  chivalry  inspired.  Mr.  Isaac,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  beau,  a  knight,  and  a  conjuror,  and 
who  had  almost  a  faith  in  the  magical  potency  of 
herbs,  persuaded  himself  and  half  the  court  into  a 
high  conceit  of  the  merits  of  such  a  pudding. 

If  our  records  are  to  be  believed,  queen  Elizabeth 
invited  lord  Essex  to  breakfast  upon  one  of  these 
puddings,  of  my  ancestor's  making ;  the  first  effects 
of  which  so  much  resembled  the  colic,  that  it  was 
always  a  nice  point  to  distinguish  between  love  and 
simple  indigestion.  As  this  was  the  first  refinement 
upon  the  ancient  plum-pudding,  and  gave  the  first 
stimulus  to  our  inquiries  into  those  innumerable  mo- 
difications of  which  this  standing  dish  is  susceptible^ 
I  conceive  that  the  world  is  more  substantially  in- 
debted to  my  family  than  it  imagines.  The  ancient 
mystical  pudding  is  represented  at  present  by  the 
wedding-cake;  and  the  property  ascribed  to  it, 
when  cold,  of  settling  love,  is  a  discovery  that  has 
since  branched  out  from  the  great  original  inventioa 
of  my  wise  progenitor. 

This  constitutional  bias  towards  love  did  not  fail 
of  manifesting  itself  in  my  mother's  father,  together 
with  a  strong  analogous  propensity  towards  pud- 
ding;  and  as  a  disorder  in  the  viscera  carried  him 
off  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  my  mother  and  the 
faculty  are  still  at  issue  about  the  cause  of  his  death 
— the  one  attributing  it  to  disappointment  in  love, 
the  other  to  a  constipation  ot  the  bowels.  The 
family-mark  is  not  yet  worn  out  of  my  mother  :  I 
found  her^  the  other  day,  in  the  middle  of  Solomon's 
)?ong ;  and  a  variety  of  old  ballads,  which  have  fas- 
tened upon  her  memory,  andfrom  time^l^^  tva\&VyL^^ 
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involuntarily  from  her  lips,  betray  symptoms  of  a 
yet  unsubdued  relish  of  these  amiable  fancies.  She 
called  me  to  her,  about  a  week  ago,  as  she  was  read- 
ing in  our  little  arbour  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury ;  and  assured  me  very  gravely 
that  she  had  thoroughly  resolved  against  a  second 
marriage — and  that  not  so  much  frojm  any  aversion 
to  the  state,  as  from  her  dislike  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  young  cavaliers  conducted  the  business 
of  love  in  the  present  day,  when  she  compared  it 
with  the  disinterested  ardour  and  generous  entliu- 
siasm  of  our  gallant  forefathers. 

I  assure  my  readers  I  am  not  behind  the  rest  of 
my  family  in  this  warmth  of  sentiment,  though  I 
confess  that  my  turn  is  rather  to  sprculaie  upon  the 
passion  of  love,  and  watch  its  e£Pects  on  the  bosoms 
of  my  fair  countrywomen,  than  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  its  proceedings.  As  a  fountain  plays  the 
stronger,  the  more  confined  its  aperture,  so  the  sen- 
timent of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  having  nothing 
to  play  it  off  in  my  exterior,  no  grace  of  carriage, 
and  but  little  animation  of  feature,  no  magic  of  per- 
suasion or  secrets  of  utterance,  no  seductions  of 
manner  or  brilliancy  of  tongue,  acts  in  my  bosom 
with  a  collected  force,  and  inspires  it  with  an  energy 
of  feeling,  that  extends  to  every  concern  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures where  love  has  a  place.  Thus  my 
ijoul  is  kept  continually  awake  by  an  unwearied  so- 
licitude for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  this  noblest 
of  the  passions ;  and  I  am  ever  lamenting  that  there 
is  so  much  in  the  world  to  cross  its  tendency,  and 
abuse  its  blessings. 

There  is  surely  nothing  more  to  be  deplored  in  th^ 
sj^stem  of  life,  than  its  counteraction  to  the  natural 
iDoveiMcnts  ot'  \iv\?»  e's.^v^'Si  y^^*^^^^  >  ^"^  ^'  '^»  ™^" 
thinks,  the  gteat^s^t  oi  ^\  ^vx^-^  >\y^w  qnws.o^^^^ 
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and  contrivance  for  happiness,  to  reflect,  that  it  is 
their  tendency  to  traverse  and  exclude  those  boons 
of  Nature  from  which  our  greatest  enjoyments  arise. 
That  unnatural  disposition  of  things  which  has  rais- 
ed money  to  so  undue  a  pre-eminence,  has  placed 
love  under  those  circumstances  of  slavery  and  de- 
pression which  effectually  disappoint  all  its  grand- 
est purposes,  and  leave  it  little  more  than  a  name 
to  decorate  a  fiction,  or  to  cover  a  design.  In 
contemplating  the  gradual  extinction  of  this  senti*. 
ment,  to  which,  in  its  true  nature,  is  attached  what- 
ever is  great  and  honourable  in  man,  we  cannot 
regard  without  shame  the  system  under  which  it  is 
trampled,  and  repine  at  the  triumphs  of  those 
treacherous  passions  which  engage  us  to  conspire 
against  our  own  felijcity.  Instead  of  that  delight  to 
which  it  naturally  leads,  we  see  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent operations  of  love  but  a  perpetual  warfare,  an 
incessant  struggle  after  that  freedom  for  which  Hea- 
ven designed  it.  And  instead  of  forming  a  part  of 
the  system  of  life,  so  widely  has  the  present  scheme 
departed  from  its  principle,  that  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, it  beggars  the  hopes  of  rising  fortunes,  and 
diverts  from  the  road  of  industry  and  advancement. 
In  former  days  it  was  the  effect  of  love  to  prompt 
the  spirits  to  activity,  an.d.to  challengeall  the  vigour 
of  the  mind;  to  inspire  felicity  into  all  our  under- 
takings, and  to  animate  the  business  of  life.  The  ar- 
rangements of  society  were  not  then  in  hostility  with 
this  generous  passion :  to  ensure  success,  we  had 
only  to  prove  ourselves  worthy — and  personal  supe- 
riority, the  distinctions  of  manhood,  and  the  gifts  of 
Heaven,  were  the  only  claims  that  beauty  would 
acknowledge.  But  how  is  the  complexion  of  things 
iiltered!     In  vain  has  Nature  distinguished  her  fa-. 
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vourites  by  her  costliest  endowment^ ;  in  vain  has 
she  bestowed  her  orders  of  merit,  her  titles  of  nobi- 
lity :  she  gives  nothing  that  is  negotiable  on  the 
Exchange,  where  the  commerce  of  love  is  at  pre- 
sent transacted ; — her  funds  supply  no  interest  that 
ie  marketable,  no  dividend  that  can  be  transferred. 
Shame  on  the  pedlar  system  of  life!  her  hand- 
writing has  less  credit  than  that  of  a  jobbing  Jew ; 
and  her  promissory  notes,  whatever  their  amount, 
are  of  less  value  than  a  Liverpool  penny. 

In  former  days,  a  true  and  virtuous  love  was  the 
source  of  dignity  and  confidence,  and  prowess  and 
magnanimity ;  it  lent  intelligence  to  the  simple  and 
grace  to  the  rustic ;  it  was  the  ornament  of  youth, 
and  the  attribute  of  a  gentleman  ;  no  man  feared 
to  avow  it,  or  dared  to  despise  it;  the  eyes  that  con- 
fessed it  were  the  brighter  for  it,  and  it  bloomed  on 
the  lips  and  on  the  cheeks; — but  that  was  when  the 
dispositions  of  life  made  it  paramount  over  the  sor- 
did passions,  and  placed  it  in  its  just  elevation. 

Alas !  what  a  reverse  has  succeeded  !  Is  Pamphi- 
lus  in  love,  and  is  he  fortuneless  ?  Adieu  the  conti- 
dence  of  his  carriage,  and  comeliness  of  his  looks ! 
Adieu  the  manliness  of  his  mind,  and  vigour  of  his 
understanding  I  Lost  is  his  activity,  and  lost  are  his 
hopes;  defoliated  is  his  mind,  in  the  very  spring  of 
its  advancement;  and  thepromises  of  his  intellectare 
cankered  in  the  blossom.  A  gradual  dereliction  of 
his  powers  sinks  him  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of 
society ;  every  one  remarks  the  change,  and  Envy 
is  gratified  with  contemplating  his  fall ;  till  at  length 
even  Envy  loses  sight  of  him,  and  Paraphilus  is  heard 
of  no  more.  This  is  the  fate  of  the  genuine  passion 
without  portion.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
mockery  of  it  which  subsists  at  present — it  is  a  sub- 
ject for  bargainers  and  for  culculatora. 
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What  woes  aroused 
Hage  in  eacli  thought,  by  restless  musiug  fed, 
Chill  tlie  warm  cheek,  and  bkst  the  bloom  of  life ! 
Neglected  Fortune  .flies ;  and  sliding  svvift, 
Prone  into  ruin  fall  his  scom'd  aiiairs. 
•    ^Tis  nought  but  gloom  around :  the  darkcn'd  sun 
Loses  his  light ;  the  rosy-bosom*d  Spring 
To  weeping  Fancy  pines ;  and  yon  bright  arch, 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 

I  am  an  ancient  man,  gray-headed,  and  fettered 
to  principle ;  not  illuminated  by  the  lights  of  the 
new  philosophy  in  morality  or  metaphysics;  and 
tenacious  of  the  maxims  of  my  forefathers ;  and  yet 
I  freely  declare  myself  to  regard  with  more  favour- 
able eyes  a  clandestine  amour,  nay  the  grossest  pros- 
titution by  which  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
can  be  defiled,  than  the  basis  on  which  modem  mar^ 
riages  are  founded — in  which  some  of  my  country- 
women sell  themselves,  not  for  a  transitory  bliss,  not 
for  the  fleeting  raptures  of  the  moment,  but  for  the 
whole  of  human  life,  for  the  whole  of  that  life  on 
which  heaven  depends;  and  in  a  manner  stipulate 
to  pollute  that  life  with  one  lengthened  series  of  per- 
jury  and  legal  prostitution,  one  continued  course  of 
sanctified  abomination,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  emi- 
nence, and  a  spurious  grandeur.  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  unhappiest  consequences  that  flow  from 
ill-sorted  matches,  or  those  in  which  the  true  passion 
has  no  place,  that  they  induce  a  constant  habit  of 
feigning,  where  any  sense  of  decency  prevails,  and 
perpetuate  a  lie  through  a  course  of  years.  The  best 
feelings  and  the  strongest  principles  are  not  able  to 
contend  against  such  a  stress  of  circumstances ;  ne- 
cessarily then,  such  feelings  and  such  principles  as 
those  women  must  have,  who  can  marry  without 
love,  must  be  without  much  contest  overborne. 

Clarina  was  married  to  the  most  affectionate  of 
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husbands;  and  as  it  appeared  to  the  world,  the  love 
which  she  felt  in  return  had  never  been  equalled  in 
any  tale  or  romance.  Four  months  had  not  elapsed 
since  their  marriage,  before  the  husband  fell  dange- 
rously ill ;  yet  the  poor  Clarina  was  the  object  of 
the  greatest  compassion.  It  was  judged  impossible 
for  her  to  survive  him ;  and  so  unbounded  was  her 
affliction,  that  no  one  thought  she  could  live  to  close 
even  the  eyes  of  her  dying,  husband.  "  O  Death ! 
Death  !*'  she  cried,  as  she  leaned  weeping  over  his 
emaciated  body,  "  O  Death !  if  you  are  not  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  pity,  make  me  your  prey  in- 
stead of  my  dear  husband."  Death  heard,  and  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  door,  demanded,  Who  called? 
*'  The  gentleman  who  lies  in  that  bed/'  replied 
Clarina. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  something  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  ladies  may  not  quarrel  with  my 
severity,  or  suppose  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
heap  censures  on  that  sex  to  which  life  is  indebted 
for  its  sincerest  delights. 

In  the  year  1594,  a  3^oung  Norman  gentleman  en- 
tered at  the  university  of  Angers,  to  study  the  civil 
law.  Renee  Corbeau  was  the  daughter  of  a  trades- 
man in  the  same  town.  She  was  young,  prudent, 
smd  handsome,  and  possessed  an  extraordinary  share 
of  understanding  and  wit.  But  these  brilliant  quali- 
ties were  tarnished  by  a  fault,  of  which  philosophers 
make  but  little  account,  but  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  was  deemed  unpardonable — Renege  Cor- 
beau was  poor.  The  young  student  no  sooner  be- 
held this  amiable  lady,  than  he  became  enamoured, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspire  her  with  an 
equal  passion.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  their 
mutual  flame,  that  in  a  ftiw  weeks  he  made  her  an 
offer  ol' marriage,  and,  in  tJjc  transports  of  hia  affec- 
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tloBy  gave  her  a  promise  in  his  band-writing.  It  was 
too  in  one  of  these  transporting  intervals  that  the 
poor  young  lady  forgot  her  prudence;  so  mighty 
and  sudden  is  the  success  of  love  in  overthrowing 
that  structure  of  modesty,  which  whole  years  of  a£ 
monition  and  discipline  have  been  spent  in  erecting. 
The  effect  of  this  amour  could  not  long  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  the  unhappy  girl  was  obliged  to  tell 
the  sad  tale  to  her  mother,  who  disclosed  it  to  her 
father.  It  was  now  past  the  season  for  reproaches : 
all  that  was  left  them,  was  to  lay  their  heads  toge« 
ther  to  discover  the  best  remedy  which  the  case  ad- 
mitted. After  a  reasonable  consultation,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  parents  should  feign  a  design  of 
going  into  the  country  that  same  evening,  while  the 
daughter,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  give  an  interview 
to  her  lover  at  their  own  house,  so  that  thus  they 
might  be  surprized  together.  The  contrivance  suc- 
ceeded entirely ;  the  lover  was  surprized,  and,  in  the 
first  emotions  of  his  fear,  confessed  himself  ready 
to  enter  into  any  engagement  that  would  be  deem- 
ed most  satisfactory.  Not  to  lose  this  opportu- 
nity, they  pressed  him  upon  his  word,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  a  contract  of  marriage.  This  business 
was  scarcely  transacted  in  a  regular  form  by  a  no- 
tary, before  the  young  gentleman  felt  his  passion 
unaccountably  chilled,  aiid  a  sense  of  compulsion 
gave  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  the 
colour  of  an  odious  obligation.  He  quitted  his  mis-*^ 
tress  in  two  or  three  days  after  this  transaction  with 
very  little  ceremony,  and  repaired  to  his  father,  to 
whom  he  related  his  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
This  father  was,  as  fathers  often  are,  a  stranger  to 
the  true  interests  ofhis  child,  and  determined  against 
any  match  for  his  son  that  was  not  brilliant  in  point 
4)f  fortune  and  connexion.     In  this  difficulty,  the 
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only  means  of  escaping  was  by  entering  imme- 
diately into  holy  orders ;  a  proposition  to  which 
the  son  readily  agreed. 

Ren^  Corbeau  received  the  intelligence  of  this 
cruel  transaction  with  such  grief  and  indignation  as 
was  natural  in  her  situation.  Her  parents  deter- 
mined to  avenge  her  infamy,  &nd  entered  into.a  pro- 
secution of  the  perjured  seducer.  The  a&ir  was 
referred  to  commissioners  from  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  of  which  Mons.  de  Villeray  was  president. 
Here  the  whole  proceeding  being  traced  and  laid 
open,  its  iniquity  appeared  so  flagrant  in  the  eyes  of 
the  judges,  that  the  culprit  was  condemned  to  lose 
his  head,  unless  he  chose  to  fulfil  his  engagement ; 
and  as  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  his  entrance 
into  holy  orders,  it  was  decreed  that  the  sentence  of 
decapitation  should  be  executed.  He  had  only  a 
short  time  given  him  to  prepare  himself,  with  the 
aid  of  his  confessor,  for  his  approaching  dissolution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  heart  of  Ren6e  Corbeau  was 
cruelly  torn,  when  she  considered  what  a  lamentable 
end  her  excessive  love  was  on  the  point  of  bringing 
upon  its  object.  She  was  unable  to  support  this 
idea;  and,  in  a  distracted  state  of  mind,  rushed  into 
the  hallwhere  the  judges  were  yet  assembled.  Here, 
with  such  eloquence  as  grief  inspired,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed them : — **  Gentlemen,  I  come  to  present  be- 
fore you  a  lover,  the  roost  wretched  that  the  cruel- 
ties of  fortune  have  ever  afflicted.  In  condemning 
to  death  that  dear  person,  you  pronounce  the  same 
sentence  upon  me — upon  me,  whom  you  have  judged 
more  unfortunate  than  culpable.  Nay,  the  very  in- 
famy of  his  death  will  rebound  to  me ;  and  I  shall 
die,  alas !  as  dishonoured  as  I  have  lived.  You  have 
done  this  to  repair  the  wound  my  honour  has  re- 
ceived :  but  in  doing  it  you  have  doubled  my  dis- 
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grace,  and  have  made  me  an  object  of  detestation 
to  the  world.  How  can  you  reconcile  such  a  con- 
duct with  the  justice  you  profess?  You  were  men 
before  you  were  judges,  and  have,  some  of  you, 
felt  what  lovers  feel :  yes,  you  have  felt  enough  to 
paint  to  your  imaginations  the  torment  which  one 
that  so  dearly  loves  must  feel,  when  she  can  re- 
proach herself  with  being  the  cause  of  death,  of  a 
miserable  death,  to  the  object  of  her  passion.  Tell 
me,  if  ye  are  men,  and  sympathize  like  men,  is 
there  in  the  compass  of  your  decrees  a  punishment 
equal  to  this  terrible  idea  ?  To  condemn  me  to 
the  scaffold,  would  be  a  blessing  in  comparison.  I 
am  now  going,  Sirs,  to  open  your  eyes.  I  have 
hitherto  concealed  my  crime,  that  your  decision 
might  be  favourable  to  me :  but,  urged  by  remorsei 
I  can  no  longer  dissemble  my  guilt.  It  was  I  that 
loved  the  first — I  communicated  the  flame  which 
was  consuming  me — 1  was  the  seducer — I  was  the 
instrument  of  my  own  dishonour.  Spare  an  inno- 
cent person — ^spare  my  love ;  and  let  your  punish- 
ments fall  upon  the  real  offender.  He  has  indeed 
engaged  in  holy  orders,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  his  contract.  But  this  is  not  his  own  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  the  action  of  a  barbarous  father,  whom 
he  had  no  power  to  resist.  It  is  right  in  you,  who 
are  fathers,  to  postpone  the  duties  of  a  child  to  the 
duties  of  a  lover  ?  But  how  can  you  retract  your 
first  decree?  You  condemned  my  lover  to  death, 
unless  he  performed  his  promise  to  me ;  and  then, 
by  your  second  award,  you  precluded  that  option 
which  your  first  had  allowed.  You  permit  him  a 
mockery  of  choice,  and  then  choose  for  him  what 
his  own  heart  would  of  course  have  rejected.  That 
he  may  yet  marry  me,  in  spite  of  the  profession  he 
has  embraced,  who  can  doubt  ?  Although,  in  truth, 


I  am  nothing  but  an  ignorant  girl,  my  love  prompts 
my  tongue,  and  gives  me  knowledge  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Ah !  what  science  could  not  such  love  at 
mine  inspire  me  with,  if  its  interests  required  it? 
Yes,  I  know— and  you,  Sirs,  know  also,  that  an 
ecclesiastic  may  marry,  with  a  dispensation  from  the 
poper  The  legate  from  his  holiness  is  expected 
soon  to  arrive,  and  he  has  all  the  plenitude  of  the 
papal  power.  I  will  ask  myself — on  my  knees  will 
I  beg  this  dispensation,  and  I  know  I  shall  obtain 
it.  My  love  is  a  match  for  all  obstacles.  Oh  i  deign 
then  to  suspend  the  execution  of  your  decree,  till 
the  legate  arrives.  Though  you  still  persist  in 
thinking  the  crime  of  my  lover  enormous,  ah  !  con- 
sider, in  your  clemency,  what  crime  is  not  aU  the 
apparatus  and  show  of  death,  that  has  already 
moved  before  his  eyes,  sufficient  to  expiate  ?  Are 
you  still  inflexible?  Then  refuse  me  not  the  conso- 
lation of  dying  under  the  same  axe  with  my  lover.'' 
.  The  judges  were  melted,  and  suspended  the  de- 
cree :  but  the  legate  was  so  struck  with  the  iniquity 
of  the  young  man's  conduct,  that  he  would  grant 
the  dispensation  to  no  instances  or  tears.  Dis- 
tracted with  the  disappointment,  Renee  Corbeau 
rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  threw 
herself  i^t  his  feet.  It  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
afflicted  beauty  was  imploring  his  assistance  ; — lit- 
tle more  need  be  said.  The  kind  monarch  himself 
became  her  advocate,  and  easily  obtained  the  dis- 
pensation. The  marriage  was  immediately  cele- 
brated, and  became  the  happiest  in  all  France. 

As  my  story  is  no  fiction,  but  among  the  cele- 
brated causes  collected  by  Mr.  Gayot  de  Pitaval, 
let  my  readers  confess  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
miracles  which  love  has  ever  performed. 
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Tace  veOrA  Uceat  dimsse,  primi  omnkan  ehquerUiam  pertUdistis  ;' 
lembtts  enhn  atqtte  inambus  sonis  Itidibria  qtuedam  exdtando 
effedsHst  vi  corpus  enervaretur  et  caderet.  Grandisj  etf  ut  ita 
diaim,  pudica  oratio  rum  est  maculosa  nee  turgida,  sed  natu^ 
rail  pulchritudine  exsurg^.  fbtronius^- 

Allow  me  to  say  that  you  have  been  among  the  first  corrupters  of 
the  true  eloquence :  you  have  substituted  indeed  a  kind  of 
mockery  of  it,  while  the  real  substance  is  perishing.  Ati  elevated 
and  chaste  style  of  oratory  is  not  tricked  out  with  cumbrous 
ornament,  but  recommends  itself  by  its  own  natural  beauty. 

In  the  course  of  these  papers  some  pains  have  been 
taken  to  discountenance  that  false  refinement  to 
which  the  present  age  is  tending,  and  towards 
which  every  age  and  nation  inclines,  at  a  certain 
period  of  its  growth.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  ex- 
pose that  mock  sensibility  of  manners  which  has 
borne  away  the  rewards  of  genuine  feeling — of  that 
feeling  which  is  too  dignified  to  be  loquacious: 
there  is  also  a  mock  sensibility  in  the  lorUings  of 
some  men,  that  deserves  all  the  ridicule  which  can 
be  thrown  upon  it,  as  it  falsifies  the  natural  tones 
of  virtue,  and  debauches  our  relish  of  the  sublime 
in  morals.  I  have  before  remarked  the  alliance 
which  subsists  between  taste  and  morality;  the 
truth  is>  that  the  one  is  rarely  corrupted  without 
some  depravation  of  the  other.  He  who  ingrafts 
upon  his  stock  of  virtue  solecisms  in  taste,  and 
distorted  ideas  of  elegance  and  beauty,  however 
upright  and  pure  his  theory  may  be,  will  hardly 
escape  continual  absurdity  in  his  practice  and  de- 
portment. There  is  a  decorum  in  truth,  and  in  every 
thing  in  which  truth  is  concerned,  that  demanas 
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a  certain  severity  of  dress,  and  simplicity  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  virtue,  methinks,  has  an  honest  sort  of 
language  in  which  she  loves  to  express  herself,  and 
which,  though  by  no  means  preclusive  of  elegance, 
disdains  that  gaudiness  of  phrase  and  imagery 
which  may  be  necessary  to  meaner  sabjects. 

Religion  and  virtue  are  not  always  assisted  by 
their  busiest  friends  ;  and  there  is  an  officiousness 
in  some  of  their  advocates  which  disappoints  their 
purposes,  and  brings  no  hono^ir  to  the  cause.  Of 
this  number  are  those  who  are  for  ever  introducing 
their  favourite  themes,  however  little  they  har- 
monize with  the  subjects  they  are  upon  ;  or,,  when 
their  principal  concern  is  with  these  sacred  topics, 
are  perpetually  degrading  them  with  low  allusions 
and  comparisons,  and  laymg  under  contribution  to 
them  the  whole  of  the  natural  world  in  a  strain  of 
symbolical  enthusiasm.  At  the  head  of  these  rav- 
ing philosophers,  is  the  author  of  certain  Medita- 
tions upon  tombs  and  gardens ;  one  who  could  find 
a  resemblance  between  religion  and  a  radish,  or 
draw  the  fire  of  devotion  out  of  cucumbers;  to 
whom  every  thorn  was  the  thorn  of  Glastonbury, 
and  every  bush  contained  a  divinity ;  who  could 
make  up  the  ten  commandments  into  a  nosegay  for 
the  bosom,  and  squeeze  morality  for  a  dozen  pages 
out  of  a  green  gooseberry.  I  shall  suppose  this 
gentleman,  after  a  visit  to  Covent-garden  market, 
detailing,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  the  reflections 
which  occurred  to  him  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

"   MY  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  After  following  my  melancholy  march 
among  the  silent  dead,  ana  my  gayer  progress 
among  the  garden  flowers,  you  will  not  reftrae  mc 
your  gentle  society  in  a  moral  stroll  through  this 
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instructive  scene.  What  a  delicious  confusion  of 
tongues !  One  might  imagine  one*8-self  at  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel :  but  who  can 
wonder,  where  there  is  so  much  to  nourish,  con- 
templation, and  to  prompt  the  tongue,  that  this 
most  amiable  part  of  the  creation  should  exalt  their 
tones,  and  give  a  loose  to  those  laudable  feelings 
which  the  objects  before  them  inspire  ?  What  a 
rich  and  varied  repast  here  offers  itself  to  the  think- 
ing mind !  In  this  view,  the  luxury  of  courts,  and 
the  appointments  of  princes,  must  yield  up  the 
palm  to  yon  loaded  jackass,  that  seems  to  smile 
significantly  as  he  trots  on  with  his  vegetable  bur* 
den.  Approach,  thou  venerable  beast !  for  in  those 
symbolical  baskets  which  grace  your  comely  sides 
I  read  important  lessons  of  life,  and  a  vegetable 
kind  of  philosophy  sprouts  up  in  my  view.  Jog  on^ 
my  gentle  friend !  and  let  it  render  your  burden 
light,  to  reflect,  that  it  is  all  instruction  which 
you  carry.  In  the  mean  time  my  thoughts  shall 
ramble  to  the  place  whence  you  set  out  on  your 
morning's  progress,  saluting  the  sun- rise  with  a 
bray  of  exultation.  And  why  should  not  the 
kitchen-garden  be  as  great  a  school  of  morality  as 
the  beds  of  the  flaunting  flowers,  or  the  silent  se- 
pulchres of  the  dead?  Or  why  should  I  injure 
the  olitory,  by  seeming  thus  to  doubt  of  its  attrac- 
tions ?  If  the  tomb  and  the  grave  present  us  with 
wholesome  mementos  of  mortality  and  revival,  may 
we  not  find  as  striking  emblems  of  both,  in  those 
regions  where  what  goes  in  a  dead  seed,  comes  out 
a  living  cabbage  ?  Shall  the  vegetable  tribes  hide 
their  diminished  heads  before  the  children  of  Flora, 
so  long  as  the  mouth  shall  maintain  its  due  pre- 
eminence over  the  nose  ?  so  long,  too,  as  the  bean 
shall  rival  with  its  odours  the  choicest  essences 
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of  the  parterre,  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  most 
unrefined  feeder  would  die  of  hanger  amid  the 
richest  exuberance  of  jasmines  and  roses  ? 

"  But  let  me  spare  my  eloquence — ^for  either  I 
am  duped  by  the  illusions  of  an  enthusiastic  fancy, 
or  yon  artichoke,  with  its  hundred  tongues,  is  rais- 
ing itself  on  its  stalk,  to  plead  the  cause  of  its  escu- 
lent brethren: — and  even  the  low-born  and  grovel- 
ling potato  might,  on  such  an  occasion,  rise  from 
its  earthy  habitation,  and,  in  a  8|;rain  of  native  Hi- 
bernian eloquence,  confound  the  boldest  orator  in 
the  courts  of  Flora.  And  which  could  we  select, 
among  all  these  various  tribes,  as  better  entitled  to 
the  honourable  privilege  of  pleading  for  the  rest  ? 
For  surely  we  shall  not,  like  the  worldling,  .mea- 
sure desert  by  external  standards ;  we  shall  not 
appreciate  the  pulp  of  the  potato  by  the  humility 
of  the  situation  in  which  it  grows,  or  under-rate 
the  qualities  of  this  precious  plant,  because  its  re- 
tiring modesty  renders  it  necessary  to  dig  it  from 
its  courted  obscurity.  Rather  shall  this  circum- 
stance convince  us,  if  we  doubted  it  before,  of  its 
title  to  our  respect.  And  why  does  it  sequester 
its  plain,  I  had  almost  said  clumsy  form,  from  the 
sight  of  man,  but  for  the  noblest  purposes — viz, 
that  when  our  summer  friends  of  the  garden  have 
deserted  us  in  our  need,  it  may  bring  forth  its 
stores  in  the  winter  adversity  of  our  tables,  and 
endure,  for  the  gratification  of  our  capricious  appe- 
tites, sometimes  the  ordeal  of  the  gridiron,  some- 
times the  martyrdom  of  the  faggot,  and  sometimes 
the  lingering  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  sala- 
mander. 

"  Alas,  poor  potato!  Oh!  that  a  more  eloquent 
tongue  than  mine  were  employed  in  singing  thy 
praises,  and  asserting  thy  claims  !    But  I  will  leave 
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thee  to  that  happy  consciousDess  of  deserving  a  re- 
ward, which,  to  the  virtuous,  ever  constitutes  that 
reward  itself,  and  pursue  my  exquisite  meanderings 
amon^  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  the  spade, 
my  eyes  watering  with  gratitude,  and  my  mouth  with 
appetite,  as  I  range  through  the  delicious  cohort  of 
turnips,  cabbages,  kidney-^eans,  radishes,  brown- 
cole — not  forgetting  thee,  thou  sacred  artichoke  of 
Jerusalem ! — O  how  tumultuously  mingle  in  my 
breast  emotions  of  delight,  at  the  lavishness  with 
which  the  culinary  stores  are  showered  around,  and 
of  self-abasement  at  the  reflection  how  little  worthy 
am  I  of  the  most  insignificant  stick  of  horse-radish 
which  at  once  garnishes  and  improves  the  titled  loin 
that  smokes  upon  my  Sunday-board  I  like  some  fair 
one,  at  once  beautiful  and  wise,  that  graces  our 
'dwelling  while  she  meliorates  our  minds.     And  as 
I  J;hrow  my  glistening  eye  around,  a  sweet  perplex- 
ity where  to  open  the  theme  of  wonder,  forces 
adown  my  glowing  cheek  that  tear  which  stood  ripe 
for  its  fall.     My  heart  roves  from  one  topic  of  ad- 
miration to  another ;  and,  like  the  humble  beast  in 
the  fable,  my  gratitude  is  in  danger  of  starving, 
from  inability  to  choose  between  the  rival  delicacies 
which  solicit  my  preference. 

*'  O  why  will  the  fickle  ones  of  this  world  devote 
themselves  to  the  charms  of  variety,  and  pall  their 
sensuality  by  the  ceaseles»repetition  of  vapid  plea- 
sures, while  their  garden  gates  stand  open  day  and 
night,  and  invite  them  to  scenes  of  inexhaustible 
profusion  and  incomparable  delight ! — scenes  that 
might  leave  Methuselah,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
yet  but  beginning  to  investigate  their  beauties  1  In 
this  we  should  do  well  to  imitate,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing, the  curious  caterpillar,  who  is  never  content 
with  wandering  through  the  mazes  of  the  cauliflower 
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— and  the  contemplative  hog,  who  never  manifests 
such  genuine  transport,  as  when  an  opportunity  is 
yielded  him  of  revelling  with  inquisitive  snout  in  the 
territories  of  Vertumnus ;  while  we  jealously  bar  his 
researches,  by  inserting  that  envious  ring  in  his  nos- 
trils which  would  far  better  become  our  own,  when 
we  intrude  them  into  the  concerns  of  our  brethren. 

''  Ah  !  how  long  might  the  eye  rest  unsated  on 
the  upright  graces  of  those  aspiring  asparagus,  that 
bristle  up  their  vegetable  spears,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  the  mightiest  children  of  the  garden !  while  yon 
prouching  cabbages,  that  grow  at  their  feet,  seem 
to  spread  abroad  their  leafy  arms,  as  if  to  acknow- 
ledge their  prowess,  and  implore  their  mercy.  Well 
may  the  end  of  the  former  be  to  lose  their  beads, 
the  death  of  the  valiant— and  well  may  the  latter  be 
the  constant  emblem  of  the  knights  of  the  thimble, 
nine  of  whom  are  required,  by  the  contemptuous 
arithmetic  of  the  vulgar,  to  compose  an  individual 
man.  Yet,  as  the  bee  can  extract  honey  from  the 
nettle,  so  can  charity  find  good  in  the  cabbage. 
Thus  let  us  not  scoff  at  the  dastardliness  of  this 
production,  without  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 
lesson  of  unanimity  from  the  ways  of  this  numerous 
family. 

"  O  Foxite  and  Pittite,  Jacobin  and  Aristocrat, 
Atheist  and  Christian !  blush  ye  all  at  your  enmi- 
ties and  divisions,  while  ye  see  the  Early- York,  the 
Sugar-loaf,  the  Battersea,  and  the  Scotch-kale,  with 
all  their  hostilities  of  season,  colour,  form,  and  fla- 
vour, growing  side  by  side,  and  each  meekly  toler- 
ating the  diversities  of  the  other  !  Shall  man  and 
wife  still  pollute  the  annals  of  matrimony  by  di- 
vorces and  separations,  while  the  purple  broccoli, 
and  the  snowy  cauliflower,  possess  one  bed  ?  And 
shall  history  stain  her  page  with  the  animosities  of 
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the  white  and  red  rose,  while  the  white  and  red 
cabbage  are  content  to  vegetate  on  the  same  soil, 
simmer  in  the  same  pot,  and  smoke  upon  the  same 
table  ? 

'*  O  philanthropic  root!  that,  like  some  bountiful 
father  of  a  family,  not  content  with  yielding  us  the 
fruit  of  its  own  sound  heart,  dedicates  its  posterity 
to  our  use,  in  that  profusion  of  sprouts,  which  it 
supplies  to  us  from  its  own  parent  stock !  O  how 
unlike  the  penurious  pea,  that  obliges  us  to  tear 
open  its  bowels  for  its  globular  treasures !  while 
even  for  these  we  are  indebted  to  our  own  industry, 
in  supporting  its  sluggard  tendrils,  which  else  would 
sordidly  creep  and  wither  on  the  ground.  So,  many 
a  profligate  genius  of  this  world  would  suffer  his  ta- 
lents to  moulder  away  in  indolence,  but  for  some 
solicitous  friend,  that,  with  salutary  severity,  forces 
them  into  exertion. 

**  Not  less  harsh,  nor  less  beneficial  in  its  agen- 
cy, the -stimulating  chamomile,  that,  like  a  rigid 
yet  loving  confessor,  descends  into  the  depths  of 
our  bosoms,  and  compels  us  to  discharge  their  foul 
and  peccant  accumulations.  And  see  too,  where, 
in  the  hue  of  innocence,  humbly  shows  its  head  the 
pious  parsnip,  that  pays  us  its  annual  Lenten 
visit,  and,  by  its  significant  insipidity,  points  out  to 
us  the  tastelessness  of  worldly  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits !  And  what  are  those  two  that  suddenly  strike 
my  sight,  whose  name  shows  them  to  be  allied, 
while  their  shape  and  properties  betoken  irrecon- 
cileable  contrariety  ?  They  are  French  and  Wind- 
sor beans — O  how  pertinently  so  named!  The  for- 
mer, in  its  spare  form  and  scattered  growth,  aptly 
representing  the  meagre  figures  and  disunited  state 
of  the  people  from  whom  they  have  their  name, 
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while  the  mangled  and  massacred  condition  in 
which  they  are  brought  to  our  boards  still  more 
forcibly  typifies  the  savage  ferocity  with  which 
they  have  substituted  the  sword  for  the  sceptre. 

"  Turn  your  eye  from  the  painful  picture,  to  con- 
template Its  like  in  name,  as  its  antagonist  in  na- 
ture, the  Windsor  bean — and  admire,  with  me, 
how  appositely  the  fair  rotund  form  of  its  contents 
represents  the  honest  British  plumpness  of  the  gra- 
cious potentate  whose  residence  has  furnished  its 
title — while  the  clustering  manner  in  which  they 
hang  from  their  luxuriant  branches  adumbrates 
the  numcrousness  and  concord  of  his  royal  o^P- 
spring.  But  see  where  on  this  side  spires  the  Coss, 
and  on  that  spreads  the  brown  Dutch,  lettuces — 
plants  that  instruct  us  by  their  very  nothingness ! 
Those  very  leaves,  that  in  the  natural  state  are 
considered  but  as  provender  for  the  swine,  O  how 
sweetly,  how  gratefully  do  they  salute  the  palate, 
when  aided  by  the  delicious  provocatives  of  the 
cruet-stand ! 

"  Let  us  hence  collect  the  emptiness,  and  unser- 
viceablencss  of  man  in  his  natural  state,  and  the 
high  things  of  which  he  is  capable,  when  heighten- 
ed by  the  precious  sauce  of  education.  And  let 
the  mystic  artichoke,  which  once  more  arrests  my 
attention,  read  us  a  lecture  on  human  life :  may  I 
not  be  indulged  in  the  pleasing,  even  the  fanciful 
supposition,  that  the  leaves  with  which  it  is  so  mu- 
nificently arrayed,  may  have  been  designed  as  em- 
blems of  the  years  through  which  we  pass  in  our 
human  pilgrimage,  which,  as  each  is  exhausted, 
gradually  unfold  to  us  the  choke  of  mortal  miseries 
— those  miseries,  like  that  choke,  covered  over  with 
a  flimsy  coating  of  comfort,  which,  moreover,  wc 
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«ver  burn  our  fingers  in  endeavouring  to  obtain, 
till,  at  length  arrived  at  the  bottom^  or  death;  eur 
difficulties  are  at  an  end,  and  our  sweets  begin  ? 

*^  But  what  ambiguous  root  is  here,  whose  flavour 
contradicts  to  our  palates  the  report  made  by  its 
form  to  our  eyes  ?— The  turnip-radish  1  O  let  it 
warn  us  against  the  wily  foe,  that  cheats  our  credu- 
lous eyes  with  the  smooth  turnip  of  tenderness, 
while  mwardly  he  bites  us  with  the  sharp'  radish  of 
rancour.'  Nor  let  yon  hypocritical  onion  less  admo- 
nish us  of  the  insidious  wretch,  that  can  force  tears 
from  our  eyes  at  one  moment,  and  at  the  neitt  an- 
noy us  with  the  foul  breath  of  defamation  ;  and,  to 
render  his  machinations  still  more  fatal,  can  lay  us 
asleep  while  they  are  working.  And  see  too,  how 
those  callous  cucumbers,  though  ripened  arid  fos- 
tered beneath  the  genial  glass  of  protection,  shall 
return  the  benefactions  of  their  patron  with  cold- 
ness at  least,  if  not  with  bitterness. 

**  And  as  at  the  moral  uses  of  these  vegetable 
riches,  so  let  us  admire  at  the  contrivance  which 
has  accommodated  each  with  its  appropriate  form 
and  structure,  which  it  could  no^  exchange  but 
with  disadvantage.  How  should  we  smile  to  see 
the  cumbrous  cauliflower  hanging,  like  an  infant 
with  a  dropsied  head,  from  the  slim  spires  of  the 
asparagus  !  or  the  diminutive  pea,  which  we  now 
behold  so  artfully  emboxed  in  its  commodious  man- 
,sion,  loosely  scattered  like  the  potato  beneath  the 
earth,  while  the  hours  of  the  impatient  cook  would 
pass  in  the  tedious  toil  of  separating  the  little  balls 
from  the  clods  amidst  which  they  would  be  lost ! 
and,  in  return,  the  rugged  and  hardy  potato, 
^transplanted  from  its  subterraneous  abode  into  the 
slender  and  silken  shell  which  we  now  see  so  aptjy 
tenanted  by  the  miniature  globes  of  t!\^  ^^».V  '^V>s>^ 
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room  should  we  find  for  extolling  the  artifice  of 
creation,  if  the  artichoke,  of  which  we  have  already 
admired  the  progressive  conformation,  should  ex- 
hibit its  parts  in  an  inverted  series  ?  if  the  moist 
and  marrowy  bottom  were  taken  from  its  needful 
asylum  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  plant,  and 
laid  bare  to  the  beating  hail  and  blowing  blasts, 
while  the  tough  and  sturdy  leaves  should  be  tran- 
slated from  their  present  characteristical  exposure, 
to  an  useless  security  within  ?  In  all  these  cases, 
would  not  the  transposition  equally  offend  the  eye 
4>f  a  spectator,  and  the  interests  of  each  individual 
product  ? 

"  Thus  rich,  thus  copious,  does  the  page  of  hor- 
ticulture appear,  even  in  the  feeble  epitome  of  it 
which  is  here  exhibited.  Ah !  would  we  but  study 
it  as  it  deserves !  would  we  but  resort  as  eagerly 
to  its  more  refined  and  symbolical,  as  we  do  to  its 
grosser  though  not  more  substantial  advantages, 
we  should  find  it  speak  a  language  of  reason  and 
religion,  that  would  set  all  the  subtleties  of  logic 
and  all  the  systems  of  ethics  at  defiance.  With 
such  a  clue  to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinths  of 
life,  no  process  would  occur  in  the  cultivation  of 
our  beds,  which  would  not  give  a  lesson  to  our  con- 
sciences, while  it  provided  a  meal  for  our  tables. 
We  should  not  then  water  a  plant,  without  dropping, 
at  least  from  our  mind's  eyes,  the  fostering  tears  of 
transport  oyer  our  growing  virtues,  or  of  repent- 
ance over  our  transgressions.  We  should  not  rake 
the  stones  or  root  the  weeds  from  our  foul  ground, 
without  at  the  same  time  raking  out  the  foul  pas- 
sions with  which  our  hearts  are  choked  and  over-run 
— or  roll  the  gravel  of  our  walks,  without  advert- 
mg  at  the  same  time  to  the  rising  turbulence  of  our 
desires^  wh  icli  need  Vo  bvi  ^\^^'s»^^'W«\xVs^  the  roller 
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of  reflection.  Above  all,  we  should  not  fail  to  im- 
press on  our  hearts  the  fragility  and  transitoriness 
of  all  sublunary  things,  when  we  consider  how 
soon  the  luxuries  of  the  garden  fade  away,  and 
elude  the  most  confident  hopes  of  hunger. 

'<  O  let  the  ambitious  man  learn  to  despise  the 
ladder  on  which  he  stands,  while  he  considers  that 
yon  towering  artichoke  shall  shortly  wither  on  its 
stem,  or  be  scalded  in  the  pot  1  O  let  the  lover 
withdraw  his  adoration  from  Chloe*s  eyes,  when  he 
sees  the  blushing  apple  of  love  droop  and  shrivel  in 
the  odious  embraces  of  time,  and  the  amorous  pea 
torn  from  its  darling  stick,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
voracity  of  man  1  O  let  the  epicure  renounce  hi» 
delicacies,  while  he  reflects  that,  like  yon  cauli-' 
flower,  he  shall  soon  administer  to  the  gluttony  of 
the  worm  !  and  the  fop  his  essences,  while  he  faints 
at  the  fumes  from  those  corrupted  beans,  so  late 
the  pride  of  vegetable  fragrance  ! — In  a  word,  let 
all  the  hunters  after  worldly  delights  resign  their 
ardour  for  them,  as  they  contemplate  that  period 
when  kings  and  cabbages,  popes  and  peas,  sages 
and  sallads,  beauties  and  broccoli,  artichokes  and 
archbishops,  lords  and  leeks,  princes  and  parsnips, 
tyrants  and  turnips,  cucumbers  and  conquerors, 
shall  lie  in  one  promiscuous  heap  of  sapless  putre- 
faction!" 

I  do  seriously  apprehend  that  these  false  models 
have  been  so  successful  in  corrupting  the  taste  of 
the  public,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  apprize 
some  few  of  my  readers,  that  what  they  have  been 
reading  is  really  not  sublime. 

END  OF  VOL.  XXXVI. 

G.  Woodfall,  Printer, 
Angel  Coart,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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